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REFUGEE  ACT  OF  1979 


THURSDAY,  MAY  3,  1979 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Refugees,  and  International  Law, 
OF  THE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.G. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10 :15  a.m.,  in  room  "2141  of  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building;  Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman  (chairwoman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Holtzman,  Fish,  Hall,  Shelby,  Barnes, 
Butler,  and  Lungren. 

Staff  present :  Garner  J.  Cline,  Arthur  P.  Endres,  Jr.,  and  James  J. 
Schweitzer,  counsel;  and  Alexander  B.  Cook,  associate  counsel. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Today  we  begin  a  series  of  hearings  on  comprehensive  legislation 
to  revise  and  rationalize  our  laws  relating  to  the  admission  of  refugees 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  provision  of  resettlement  assistance 
after  their  arrival  in  this  country.  The  primary  focus  of  these  hearings 
will  be  on  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979,  H.R.  2816,  which  was  introduced 
by  Chairman  Rodino  and  me  in  March. 

There  is  a  broad  consensus  that  our  refugee  policy  up  to  this  time 
has  been  haphazard  and  inadequate.  Current  programs  are  the  result 
of  ad  hoc  responses  of  our  Government  to  refugee  crises  that  have 
existed  throughout  the  world — in  Hungary,  Cuba,  Eastern  Europe, 
or  Indochina.  Current  statutory  provisons  are  outdated,  unrealistic, 
and  discriminatory.  Even  the  definition  of  refugee — limited  geograph- 
ically and  ideologically  to  persons  fleeing  from  the  Middle  East  or 
from  the  Communist  countries — is  a  cold  war  relic. 

In  good  measure,  our  country's  humanitarian  tradition  of  extending 
a  welcome  to  the  world's  homeless  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of, 
not  because  of,  our  laws  relating  to  refugees. 

We  urgently  need  legislation  to  establish  equitable  and  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  admitting  and  resettling  refugees.  The  Refugee  Act  of 
1979,  drafted  by  the  administration  in  consultation  with  the  Congress, 
is  a  valuable  starting  point  for  developing  a  more  coherent  policy  to 
deal  with  this  worldwide  problem.  If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  for 
the  first  time  there  will  be  some  predictability  to  our  Government's 
response  to  refugee  problems  that  exist  around  the  world.  The  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch,  and  the  voluntary  agencies  will,  as  a  result, 
be  able  to  engage  in  long-term  planning,  and  countries  of  first  asylum 
will  know  what  to  expect  in  terms  of  resettlement  offers  from  the 
United  States. 

(1) 


As  with  any  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation,  however,  there  art 
issues  which  will  require  careful  study  and  analysis  by  the  Congress. 

We  must  consider  ways  to  encourage  other  countries  to  share  the 
burden  of  refugee  assistance  and  resettlement.  The  United  States 
cannot  shoulder  the  entire  responsibility  by  itself.  Further,  we  must 
insure  that  U.S.  funds  channeled  through  international  refugee  orga- 
nizations for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  movement  of  refugees  from 
foreign  countries  are  spent  in  an  efficient  and  cost-effective  manner. 

We  must  also  make  certain  that  the  Congress  has  a  proper  role  in 
formulating  and  carrying  out  our  refugee  policy.  Up  to  this  time, 
the  refugee  admissions  policy  has  been  exclusively  the  result  of  execu- 
tive branch  fiat,  and  the  Congress  has  been  limited  to  a  consultative 
role.  Any  new  legislation  should  clearly  define  what  part  Congress 
will  play  in  refugee  decisionmaking,  and  that  role  should  not  be  a 
pro  forma  one. 

Importantly,  as  well,  we  must  consider  measures  that  will  insure 
that  domestic  assistance  programs  for  refugees  are  rational,  uniform, 
and  accountable.  Current  programs  have  been  hampered  by  a  lack 
of  long-range  planning  and  a  failure  to  coordinate  between  decisions 
on  admission  and  decisions  on  resettlement.  Domestic  assistance  fund- 
ing has  varied  for  refugees  from  different  parts  of  the  world  and  pro- 
gram responsibility  has  been  fragmented  between  several  Federal  and 
State  agencies.  We  must  improve  and  streamline  our  procedures  for 
absorbing  and  resettling  refugees  and  we  plan  to  look  carefully  at 
successful  programs  that  other  countries  have  developed  for  handling 
this  problem. 

In  February  I  spent  2  weeks  in  Indochina  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr,  Fish.  During  that  time  we  inspected 
16  refugee  facilties  housing  over  130,000  refugees.  What  we  saw  con- 
firmed my  strong  belief  that  as  a  nation  we  must  act  swiftly  and 
compassionately  to  revise  and  update  our  refugee  policy.  A  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  statutory  refugee  policy  along  the  lines  of 
H.R.  2816  is  long  overdue,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  executive  branch  in  securing  the  enactment  of  this  necessary 
legislation. 

Today  the  subcommittee  is  pleased  to  have  as  witnesses  the  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Griffin  B.  Bell,  and  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs,  Ambas- 
sador Dick  Clark. 

Judge  Bell,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  closely 
on  the  most  recent  parole  of  Indochinese  and  Soviet  refugees,  has  been 
a  consistent  and  articulate  critic  of  the  present  parole  mechanism  to 
admit  refugees.  Ambassador  Clark,  with  whom  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  worldwide  refugee  problem  on  several  occasions, 
has  just  returned  from  an  extensive  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  to  review 
the  situation  firsthand.  We  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  both 
those  distinguished  witnesses  and  the  comments  of  Associate  Attorney 
General  Michael  Egan,  who  is  also  with  us  this  morning. 

The  fact  that  wo  have  these  high-level  witnesses  here  today  reflects 
both  the  seriousness  of  the  refugee  problem  and  the  importance  which 
this  adminstration  attaches  to  the  passage  of  the  legislation  before  us. 


I  regret  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  unable  to  find  time  in  his 
schedule  to  appear  here  this  morning.  The  subcommittee  believes  his 
testimony  would  have  been  most  helpful  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
in  considering  this  legislation. 

We  will  begin  with  the  very  distinguished  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Judge  Bell,  we're  very  pleased  to  have  you  with  us, 
and  you  may  begin  your  testimony. 

[A  copy  of  H.K.  2816  follows :] 


96th  congress 
IST  Session 


H.R.2816 


To  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the 
admission  of  refugees,  to  amend  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
of  1962  to  establish  a  more  uniform  basis  for  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
refugees,  and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Maech  13,  1979 

Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Ms.  Holtzman)  introduced  the  followdng  bill;  which 

was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  the 
procedures  for  the  admission  of  refugees,  to  amend  the 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  to  establish 
a  more  uniform  basis  for  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
refugees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Refugee  Act  of  1979". 

4  TITLE  I— PURPOSE 

5  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  historic  policy  of 

6  the  United  States  to  respond  to  the  urgent  needs  of  persons 

I— E 
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1  subject  to  persecution  in  their  homelands,  including,  where 

2  appropriate,  humanitarian  assistance  for  their  care  and  main- 

3  tenance  in  asylum  areas,  efforts  to  promote  opportunities  for 

4  resettlement   or  voluntary  repatriation,   aid  for  necessary 

5  transportation  and  processing,  admission  to  this  country  of 

6  refugees  of  special  concern  to  the  United  States,  and  transi- 

7  tional  assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States.  The  Con- 

8  gress  further  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 

9  States  to  encourage  all  nations  to  provide  assistance  and  re- 

10  settlement  opportunities  to  refugees  to  the  fullest  extent 

1 1  possible. 

12  The  objective  of  this  Act  is  to  provide  a  permanent  and 

13  systematic  procedure  for  the  admission  to  this  country  of  ref- 

14  ugees  of  special  concern  to  the  United  States,  and  to  provide 

15  comprehensive  and  uniform  provisions  for  temporary  and 

16  transitional  assistance  to  those  refugees  who  are  admitted. 

17  TITLE  n— ADMISSION  OF  REFUGEES 

18  Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  101(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 

19  NationaHty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a))  is  amended  by  adding 

20  after  paragraph  (41)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

21  "(42)  The  term  'refugee'  means  any  person  who  is  out- 

22  side  any  country  of  his  nationality  or,  in  the  case  of  a  person 

23  having  no  nationaUty,  is  outside  any  country  in  which  he  last 

24  habitually  resided,  and  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  return 

25  to,  and  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  the  protec- 
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1  tion  of,  that  country  because  of  persecution  or  a  well-founded 

2  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion,  nationality, 

3  membership    of    a    particular    social    group,    or    poHtical 

4  opinion.". 

5  (b)  Chapter  I  of  title  11  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 

6  ality  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  206  (8  U.S.C. 

7  1156)  the  following  new  sections: 

8  "annual  admission  of  eefugees 

9  "Sec.  207.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 

10  (2),  the  number  of  refugee  admissions  granted  in  any  fiscal 

11  year  shall  not  exceed  fifty  thousand,  to  be  made  available  in 

12  accordance  with  a  determination  made  by  the  President  re- 

13  garding  the  number  of  admissions  to  be  allocated  to  each 

14  group  or  class  of  refugees  the  President  determines  to  be  of 

15  special  concern  to  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  start  of  the 

16  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  report  to  the  Committees  on 

17  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 

18  regarding  the  foreseeable  number  of  refugees  who  will  be  in 

19  need  of  resettlement  during  the  fiscal  year  and  the  anticipat- 

20  ed  allocation  of  refugee  admissions  during  the  fiscal  year. 

21  "(2)  The  number  of  refugees  who  may  be  admitted 

22  under  this  section  may  exceed  fifty  thousand  in  any  fiscal 

23  year  if  the  President  determines,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 

24  fiscal  year  and  after  consultation  by  the  designated  repre- 
'25  sentatives  of  the  President  with  the  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
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1  ciary  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 

2  admission  of  a  specific  number  of  refugees  in  excess  of  fifty 

3  thousand  is  justified  by  humanitarian  concerns  or  is  otherwise 

4  in  the  national  interest,  based  upon  the  foreseeable  number  of 

5  refugees  of  special  concern  to  the  United  States  who  will  be 

6  in  need  of  resettlement.  These  additional  admissions  shall  be 

7  allocated  among  groups  or  classes  of  refugees  of  special  con- 

8  cem  to  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  a  determination 

9  made  by  the  President,  In  the  course  of  the  consultation  pro- 

10  vided  for  in  this  paragraph,  the  designated  representatives  of 

11  the  President  shall  furnish  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  a 

12  description  of  foreseeable  numbers  of  refugees  who  will  be  in 

13  need  of  resettlement  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  an 

14  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  believing  that  the  admission  of 

15  more  than  fifty  thousand  refugees  of  special  concern  to  the 

16  United  States  is  in  the  national  interest. 

17  "(3)  Subject  to  the  numerical  limitation  established  pur- 

18  suant  to  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  the  Attorney  General  may,  in 

19  his  discretion  and  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  he  may 

20  prescribe,  admit  for  lawful  permanent  residence  any  refugee 

21  who  is  not  firmly  resettled  in  any  foreign  country,  is  within  a 

22  group  or  class  of  refugees  determined  to  be  of  special  concern 

23  to  the  United  States,  and  is  admissible  as  an  immigrant  under 

24  this  Act,  except  for  the  fact  that  he  does  not  meet  the  re- 
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1  quirements  of  paragraph  (14),  (15),  (20),  (21),  (25),  or  (32)  of 

2  section  212(a). 

3  "(b)(1)  Not  more  than  five  thousand  of  the  refugee  ad- 

4  missions  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  in  any  fiscal  year 

5  may  be  made  available  by  the  Attorney  General,  in  his  dis- 

6  cretion  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 

7  adjust  to  that  of  a  lawful  permanent  resident  the  status  of 

8  any  alien  who — 

9  "(A)  makes  appUcation  for  such  adjustment; 

10  "(B)  has  been  physically  present  in  the  United 

11  States  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  prior  to  appU- 

12  cation  for  such  adjustment;  and 

13  "(C)  is  a  refugee,  is  not  firmly  resettled  in  any 

14  foreign  country,   and  is   admissible   as   an  immigrant 

15  under  this  Act  at  the  time  of  his  examination  under 

16  this  paragraph,  except  for  the  requirements  of  para- 

17  graph  (14),  (15),  (20),  (21),  (25),  or  (32)  of  section 

18  212(a). 

19  "(2)  When  an  alien  has  been  granted  adjustment  of 

20  status  to  that  of  a  lawful  permanent  resident  under  paragraph 

21  (1),  his  spouse  and  child  may  also  be  granted  such  status,  in 

22  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  and  under  such  regu- 

23  lations  as  he  may  prescribe,  if  such  spouse  or  child  makes 

24  eipplication  for  such  status  and  is  admissible  as  an  immigrant 

25  except  for  the  fact  that  he  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements 
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1  of  paragraph  (14),  (15),  (20),  (21),  (25),  or  (32)  of  section 

2  212(a). 

3  "(3)(A)  Upon  approval  of  an  application  pursuant  to 

4  paragraph  (1),  the  Attorney  General  shall  record  the  alien's 

5  admission  to  the  United  States  for  lawful  permanent  resi- 

6  dence  as  of  the  date,  as  established  by  the  alien  to  the  satis- 

7  faction  of  the  Attorney  General,  that  he  became  a  refugee  in 

8  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  such  date  shall  not  be 

9  more  than  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  approval  of  such 

10  application. 

11  "(B)  Upon  approval  of  an  application  pursuant  to  para- 

12  graph  (2),  the  admission  of  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  refugee 

13  shall  be  recorded  as  of  the  same  date  as  that  of  the  refugee. 

14  "admission  of  emergency  situation  refugees 

15  "Sec.  208.  (a)  If  the  President  detennines,^fteiLCO«stiP" 

16  tation  by  the  President's  designated  representatives  with  the 

17  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 

18  Representatives,  that  (1)  an  unforeseen  emergency  refugee 

19  situation  exists;  (2)  the  admission  of  certain  refugees  in  re- 

20  sponse  to  the  emergency  refugee  situation  is  justified  by 

21  grave  humanitarian  concerns  or  is  otherwise  in  the  national 

22  interest;  and  (3)  that  the  admission  into  the  United  States  of 

23  these  refugees  cannot  be  accomplished  under  section  207,  the 

24  President  may  fix  a  number  of  refugees  to  be  admitted  into 

25  the  United  States  in  response  to  the  emergency  refugee  situ- 
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1  ation.  In  the  course  of  the  consultation  provided  for  in  this 

2  subsection,  the  designated  representatives  of  the  President 

3  shall  furnish  the  committees  a  description  of  the  unforeseen 

4  emergency  refugee  situation,  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 

5  refugees  to  be  admitted  under  this  section,  and  an  estimate  of 

6  the  cost  of  their  resettlement. 

7  "(b)  The  admissions  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall 

8  be  allocated  among  groups  or  classes  of  refugees  of  special 

9  concern  to  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  a  determina- 

10  tion  made  by  the  President. 

11  "(c)  Subject  to  the  numerical  limitation  established  pur- 

12  suant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Attorney  General  may  condition- 

13  ally  admit  into  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  such  regula- 

14  tions  as  he  may  prescribe,  any  alien  who  is  a  refugee  within  a 

15  group  or  class  designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and  who 

16  is  not  firmly  resettled  in  any  foreign  country. 

17  "spouses  and  children  of  refugees 

18  "Sec.  209.  A  spouse  or  child  (as  defined  in  section 

19  101(b)(1)  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  or  (E)  of  any  alien  who  qualifies 

20  for  admission  under  section  207  or  208  shall,  if  not  otherwise 

21  entitled  to  admission  under  such  section,  be  entitled  to  the 

22  same  admission  status  as  such  alien  if  accompanying,  or  fol- 

23  lowing  to  join,  such  alien,  and  upon  the  spouse's  or  child's 

24  admission  into  the  United  States,  such  admission  shall  be 

25  charged  against  the  numerical  limitation  established  in  ac- 
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1  cordance  with  the  section  under  which  the  alien  qualifies  for 

2  admission,  A  spouse  or  child  who  is  admitted  for  lawful  per- 

3  manent  residence  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  re- 

4  quired  to  establish  admissibility  to  the  United  States  as  an 

5  immigrant  except  for  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (14), 

6  (15),  (20),  (25),  or  (32)  of  section  212(a). 

7  "geanting  of  immigrant  status  to  emergency 

8  situation  refugees 

9  "Sec.  210.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  numerical  limita- 

10  tion  specified  in  this  Act,  any  alien  who  has  been  admitted 

11  into  the  United  States  conditionally  under  section  208  or 

12  209— 

13  "(1)  whose  admission  has  not  been  terminated  by 

14  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as 

15  he  may  prescribe; 

16  "(2)  who  has  not  acquired  permanent  resident 

17  status;  and 

18  "(3)   who   has   been   physically   present   in   the 

19  United  States  for  at  least  two  years, 

20  shall,  at  the  end  of  such  two  years,  return  or  be  returned  to 

21  the  custody  of  the  Service  for  inspection  and  examination  for 

22  admission  into  the  United  States  as  an  immigrant  in  accord- 

23  ance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  235,  236,  and  237. 

24  "(b)  Any  alien  who,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  is  found, 

25  upon  inspection  by  an  inunigration  officer  or  after  a  hearing 
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1  before  a  special  inquiry  officer,  to  be  admissible  as  an  immi- 

2  grant  under  this  Act  at  the  time  of  his  inspection  and  exami- 

3  nation  except  for  the  fact  that  the  aUen  does  not  meet  the 

4  requirements  of  paragraph  (14),  (15),  (20),  (21),  (25),  or  (32) 

5  of  section  212(a)  shall  be  regarded  as  lawfully  admitted  to 

6  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 

7  his  arrival.". 

8  Sec.  202.  Section  211  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 

9  ality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1181)  is  amended— 

10  (a)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  after  the  words 

11  "Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)"  the  following: 

12  "and  subsection  (c)";  and 

13  (b)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  at  the  end 

14  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

15  "(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 

16  an  alien  whom  the  Attorney  General  admits  to  the  United 

17  States  for  lawful  permanent  residence  under  section  207.". 

18  Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 

19  Nationahty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1151(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 

20  follows: 

21  "Sec.  201.  (a)  Exclusive  of  special  immigrants  defined 

22  in  section  101(a)(27),  immediate  relatives  specified  in  subsec- 

23  tion  (b)  of  this  section,  and  ahens  who  come  within  the  provi- 

24  sions  of  sections  207,  208,  and  209,  the  number  of  aliens 

25  bom  in  any  foreign  state  or  dependent  area  who  may  be 
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1  issued  immigrant  visas  or  who  may  otherwise  acquire  the 

2  status  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 

3  permanent  residence,  shall  not  in  any  of  the  first  three  quar- 

4  ters  of  any  fiscal  year  exceed  a  total  of  seventy-two  thousand 

5  and  shall  not  in  any  fiscal  year  exceed  two  hundred  and  sev- 

6  enty  thousand.". 

7  (b)  Section  202  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

8  (8  U.S.C.  1152)  is  amended— 

9  (1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  number  of  conditional 

10  entries"  in  subsection  (a); 

11  (2)  by  striking  out  "(8)"  in  subsection  (a)  and  in- 

12  sorting  in  Heu  thereof  "(7)"; 

13  (3)  by  striking  out  "or  conditional  entries"  and 

14  "and  conditional  entries"  in  subsection  (e); 

15  (4)  by  striking  out  "20  per  centum"  in  subsection 

16  (e)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "26  per  centum"; 

17  (5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (e); 

18  (6)  by  striking  out  "(7)"  in  paragraph  (8)  of  sub- 

19  section  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)";  and 

20  (7)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection 

21  (e)  as  paragraph  (7). 

22  (c)  Section  203  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

23  (8  U.S.C.  1153)  is  amended— 

24  (1)  by  striking  out  "or  their  conditional  entry  au- 

25  thorized,  as  the  case  may  be,"  in  subsection  (a); 
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1  (2)  by  striking  out  "20  per  centum"  in  subsection 

2  (a)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "26  per  centum"; 

3  (3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a); 

4  (4)  by  striking  out  "and  less  the  number  of  condi- 

5  tional  entries  and  visas  available  pursuant  to  paragraph 

6  (7)"  in  subsection  (a)(8); 

7  (5)  by  striking  out  "or  to  conditional  entry  under 

8  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)"  in  subsection  (a)(9)  and  in- 

9  serting  m  lieu  thereof  "under  paragraphs  (1)  through 

10  (7)"; 

11  (6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of  sub- 

12  section  (a)  as  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8); 

13  (7)  by  striking  out  "(7)"  in  subsection  (d)  and  in- 

14  serting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)";  and 

15  (8)  by  striking  out  subsections  (f),  (g),  and  (h). 

16  (d)  Sections  212(a)(14),  212(a)(32)^  and^44(d)^of  the 

17  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.    1182(a)(14), 

18  1182(a)(32),  1254(d))  are  amended  by  striking  out  "section 

19  203(a)(8)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  203(a)(7)". 

20  (e)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  243  of  the  Immigration  and 

21  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1253)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 

22  lows: 

23  "(h)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  withhold  the 

24  deportation  or  return  of  any  alien  (other  than  an  alien  de- 

25  scribed  in  section  241(a)(19)),  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
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1  ditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  any  country  where  such 

2  alien's  life  or  freedom  would  be  threatened  on  account  of  his 

3  race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  of  a  particular  social 

4  group,  or  political  opinion.". 

5  (f)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  October  5,  1978  (Public  Law 

6  95-412)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1980" 

7  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  effective  date  of  the  Kefu- 

8  gee  Act  of  1979". 

9  (g)  Any  reference  in  any  law  to  section  203(a)(7)  of  the 

10  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  reference 

11  to  section  207. 

12  Sec.  204.  Any  alien  determined  to  be  eligible  for  admis- 

13  sion  for  lawful  permanent  residence  under  section  207(b)(1)  of 

14  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  who   acquired  that 

15  status  under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 

16  ity  Act  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  may,  upon  appli- 

17  cation,  have  his  admission  for  permanent  residence  recorded 

18  as  of  the  date,  as  established  by  the  alien  to  the  satisfaction 

19  of  the  Attorney  General,  that  he  became  a  refugee  in  the 

20  United  States:  Provided,  That  such  date  shall  not  be  more 

21  than  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  approval  of  such  applica- 

22  tion.  Upon  application,  the  admission  for  lawful  permanent 

23  residence  of  the  spouse  or  child  of  such  refugee,  if  eligible  for 

24  lawful  permanent  residence  under  section  207(b)(2)  of  the 
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1  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  may  be  recorded  as  of  the 

2  same  date  as  the  date  recorded  for  the  refugee. 

3  TITLE  m— TEMPORAEY  AND  TRANSITIONAL 

4  ASSISTANCE  TO  REFUGEES 

5  Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee 

6  Assistance  Act  of  1962  (22  U.S.C.  2601(b))  is  amended  to 

7  read  as  follows: 

8  "(b)(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

9  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time — 

10  "(A)   for   contributions   to   the   activities   of   the 

11  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  for 

12  assistance  to  refugees  under  his  mandate  or  persons  m 

13  behalf  of  whom  he  is  exercising  his  good  offices; 

14  "(B)  for  assistance  to  or  in  behalf  of  refugees  des- 

15  ignated  by  the  President  (by  class,  group,  or  designa- 

16  tion  of  their  respective  countries  of  origin  or  areas  of 

17  residence)  when  the  President  determines  that  such  as- 

18  sistance  will  contribute  to  the  foreign  policy  interests 

19  of  the  United  States; 

20  "(C)  for  payments  to  appropriate  public  or  non- 
21           profit  private  agencies  to  aid  in  the  placement,  resettle- 

22  ment,  and  care  of  refugees; 

23  "(D)  for  projects  and  programs  to  assist  adult  ref- 

24  ugees   in  gaining   skills   and   education  necessary   to 

25  become  employed  or  otherwise  self-reliant,  including 
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1  facility  in  English,  vocational  and  technical  training, 

2  professional  refresher  training  and  other  recertification 

3  services,  and  social  and  employment  services; 

4  "(E)  for  payments  to  State  and  local  agencies  for 

5  projects  to  provide  special  educational  services  (includ- 

6  ing  facility  in  English)  to  refugee  children  in  elemen- 

7  tary  and  secondary  schools; 

8  "(F)  for  child  welfare  services,  including  foster 

9  care  maintenance  payments  and  services  and  health 

10  care,  furnished  in  any  of  the  first  twenty-four  months 

11  during  any  part  of  which  the  refugee  is  in  the  United 

12  States  or,  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  enters  the  United 

13  States  unaccompanied  by  a  parent  or  other  close  adult 

14  relative  (as  defined  by  the  President),  until  the  month 

15  after  such  child  attains  age  eighteen  (or  such  higher 

16  age   as   the   State's   child-weKare   services   plan  pre- 

17  scribes  for  the  availability  of  such  services  to  any  other 

18  child  in  that  State),  if  later;  and 

19  "(G)  for  income  maintenance  and  medical  assist- 

20  ance,  except  that  if  a  refugee  is  eligible  for  aid  or  as- 

21  sistance  under  a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 

22  title  rV  or  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

23  or  for  supplementary  security  mcome  benefits  (includ- 

24  ing  State  supplementary  payments)  under  the  program 

25  established  under  title  XVI  of  that  Act,  funds  author- 
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1  ized  under  this  subsection  shall  only  be  used  for  the 

2  non-Federal  share  of  such  aid  or  assistance,  or  for  such 

3  supplementary  payments. 

4  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  paragraph  (C),  (D),  (E),  or 

5  (G)  with  respect  to  aid  or  services,  furnished  directly  or 

6  through  a  project  or  program,  to  a  refugee  who  entered  the 

7  United  States  more  than  twenty-four  months  prior  to  receiv- 

8  ing  such  aid  or  services,  other  than  a  Cuban  refugee  who 

9  entered  the  United  States  before  October  1,  1978. 

10  "(2)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'refugee'  has  the 

11  same  meaning  as  that  prescribed  by  paragraph  (42)  of  section 

12  101(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 

13  1101(a)(42)).". 

14  (b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered 

15  a  law  enacted  on  or  after  February  7,  1972,  for  purposes  of 

16  section  15(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956,  as  amended 

17  (22  U.S.C.  2680(a)(1)(A)). 

18  Sec.  302.  Section  2(c)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee 

19  Assistance  Act  of  1962  (22  U.S.C.  2601(c))  is  amended  by 

20  striking  out  "$25,000,000"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 

21  lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000". 

22  TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

23  Sec.  401.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  this 

24  Act  shall  become  effective  on  October  1,  1979. 
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16 

1  (b)  The  repeal  of  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  203  of 

2  the   Immigration   and   Nationality   Act,   made   by   section 

3  203(c)(8)  of  this  Act,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  indi- 

4  vidual  who  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  was  granted  a 

5  conditional  entry  under  section  203(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration 

6  and  Nationality  Act  (and  under  section  202(e)(7)  of  the  Lnmi- 

7  gration  and  Nationality  Act,  if  applicable),  as  in  effect  imme- 

8  diately  before  such  date,  nor  shall  it  apply  to  any  alien  pa- 

9  roled  into  the  United  States  before  the  effective  date  of  this 

10  Act  who  is  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of 

11  October  5,  1978  (Public  Law  95-412). 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  GRIFFIN  B.  BELL,  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Bell.  Ms.  Holtzman,  members  of  the  subcommittee :  I  am  pleased 
to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  full  statement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  the  bill.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  only  a  few 
brief  introductory  comments. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  Without  objection,  the  entire  text  of  your  written 
testimony  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

[The  Attorney  General's  written  statement  follows :] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Griffin  B.  Bell,  Attorney  General 

Ma.  Holtzman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  proposed  Refugee  Act  of  1979.  This 
bill  represents  much  careful  work  and  consideration  of  all  facets  of  the  problem 
by  the  Departments  of  Justice,  State,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  We 
are  also  indebted  to  you,  Congresswoman  Holtzman,  to  Chairman  Rodino,  to 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  to  other  members  of  Congress  whose  ideas  on  the  restruc- 
turing of  our  refugee  admission  procedure^  have  been  utilized  in  drafting  this 
bill.  We  believe  that  this  bill  not  only  will  deal  with  current  refugee  situations, 
but  will  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  our  refugee  policy  for  many  years  to 
come. 

We  are  proud  of  the  role  that  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  especially  the 
INS,  has  played  in  responding  to  past  refugee  situations.  Over  the  years  we  have 
processed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees,  including  those  from  Hungary, 
Cuba,  and  Indochina,  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  lawful  permanent 
residence,  and  eventually  citizenship.  Last  fiscal  year,  almost  60,000  refugees 
were  authorized  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  under  the  combined  condi- 
tional entry  and  parole  programs  administered  by  the  INS.  Commissioner  Castillo 
has  created  an  OflBce  of  Refugee  and  Parole  Affairs  to  coordinate  refugee  related 
matters.  Currently,  the  INS  has  conditonal  entry  posts  at  Frankfurt,  Rome, 
Vienna,  Athens,  and  Hong  Kong.  We  anticipate  establishing  two  additional 
oflSces,  one  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  another  in  South  America,  to  handle  additional 
admissions  under  the  new  law. 

Under  the  current  law  the  Attorney  (Jeneral  has  the  sole  authority  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  for  the  admission  of  refugees,  either 
through  the  conditional  entry  provisions  or  the  exercise  of  the  parole  power. 
The  numbers  of  refugees  admitted  through  use  of  the  parole  have  become  far 
greater  than  was  contemplated  by  Congress.  This  authority,  which  is  vested  solely 
with  the  Attorney  General,  has  the  practical  effect  of  giving  to  the  Attorney 
General  more  power  than  the  Congress  in  determining  limits  on  the  entry  of 
refugees  into  the  country.  The  bill  transfers  the  responsibility  for  refugee  policy 
decisions  to  the  President  in  consultation  with  the  Congress.  The  Department 
of  Justice  welcomes  and  is  in  complete  agreement  with  this  change. 

The  transfer  of  policymaking  authority  to  the  President  recognizes  that  these 
decisions  are  of  such  importance  to  the  United  States  that  they  should  be  made 
only  at  the  highest  level.  The  Attorney  General  will  continue  to  play  an  active 
role  in  advising  the  President  on  refugee  matters,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  legal  and  domestic  aspects  of  refugee  admissions.  The  Attorney  General  is 
vested  with  the  responsibility  for  examining  and  admitting  individual  refugees 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  determination  made  by  the  President  each  year 
designating  the  number  and  groups  of  refugees  of  special  concern  to  the  United 
States.  We  believe  that  the  bill  establishes  a  more  rational  system,  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  safeguards  contained  in  the  present  Immigration  and 
Nationality  laws. 

The  parole  authority,  section  212  (d)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  remains  unchanged  by  this  bill.  Passage  of  the  legislation  will  allow  parole 
to  be  used  for  its  original  intended  purposes,  i.e.  individual  cases  of  humani- 
tarian need,  rather  than  for  large  groups  of  refugees  as  has  of  necessity  become 
the  practice.  Because  current  parole  authority  for  Southeast  Asian  and  Eastern 
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European  refugees  expired  on  April  30.  I  recently  authorized,  upon  recommen- 
dation by  the  Department  of  State  and  consultation  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees, an  augmentation  and  extension  of  those  programs  for  the  remainder 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Such  a  renewal  would  allow  us  to  continue  to  admit 
refugees  until  the  October  1, 1979,  effective  date  of  the  bill. 

The  annual  admissions  provisions  of  the  bill,  set  out  in  section  207,  contain 
several  significant  departures  from  the  present  conditional  entry  provisions  of 
section  203  (a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In  addition  to  the 
elimination  of  ideological  and  geographical  limitations,  and  the  increased  nu- 
merical ceilings  placed  upon  annual  admissions,  the  law  removes  the  two-year 
waiting  period  for  lawful  permanent  resident  status  required  of  conditional 
entrants  under  the  present  law.  The  original  rationale  for  this  waiting  period 
was  because  of  the  difficulties  in  adequately  screening  refugees  fleeing  from 
persecution.  In  practice,  we  have  found  the  current  screening  procedures  for 
conditional  entry  applicants  who  apply  at  INS  offices  abroad  to  be  quite 
thorough,  and  virtually  the  same  as  those  applied  to  applicants  for  immigrant 
visas.  Since  refugees  who  have  reached  a  third  country  are  out  of  immediate 
danger  of  physical  harm,  we  have  the  time  to  examine  applicants  carefully  and 
make  appropriate  background  checks.  As  a  result,  very  few  conditional  entrants 
are  refused  lawful  permanent  resident  status  when  they  are  reexamined  after 
two  years  residence  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  even  for  those  few  who 
are  refused  lawful  permanent  resident  status,  as  a  practical  matter  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  send  them  to  another  country.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  immediate 
admission  of  normal  flow  refugees  for  lawful  permanent  residence  is  the  most 
efficient  possible  procedure. 

The  conditional  entry  procedures  have,  however,  been  retained  in  section  208 
of  the  bill  for  use  in  the  case  of  emergency  situation  refugees.  Currently,  when 
emergency  situation  refugees  are  admitted  under  a  parole  program.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  officers  go  abroad  and  screen  the  prospective  appli- 
cants as  thoroughly  as  jwssible.  While  the  INS  of  course  does  basic  background 
and  security  checks,  because  of  the  nature  of  emergency  refugee  situations,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  do  the  examination  which  is  necessary  to  admit  an  alien 
for  lawful  i)ermanent  residence.  Therefore,  the  conditional  entry  provisions  are 
desirable  in  the  case  of  emergency  situation  refugees,  since  they  give  the  gov- 
ernment the  opportunity  to  make  further  inquiry  before  granting  lawful  i)erma- 
nent  residence  status  which  may  eventually  lead  to  United  States  citizenship. 
Once  a  conditional  entrant  is  granted  lawful  permanent  residence  status  under 
proposed  section  210,  following  two  years'  residence  in  the  United  States,  the 
status  is  retroactive  so  that  he  will  not  be  prejudiced  with  respect  to  the  waiting 
period  for  naturalization. 

The  provisions  of  the  draft  bill  governing  adjustment  of  status  to  lawful 
permanent  resident  will  also  have  the  salutary  effect  of  replacing  the  present 
piecemeal  approach  to  adjusting  the  status  of  refugees  brought  in  under  the 
Attorney  General's  parole  authority.  Generally,  refugee  parolees  require  special 
legislation  from  Congress  in  order  to  adjust  their  status  to  that  of  a  lawful 
permanent  resident.  The  most  recent  enactments  are  Public  Law  95-145,  enacted 
in  1977,  which  allows  Indochinese  refugees  paroled  into  the  United  States  to 
adjust  status,  and  section  5  of  Public  Law  95-412,  enacted  in  1978,  which  allows 
refugees  paroled  prior  to  October  1,  1980  to  adjust  status. 

Another  significant  change  from  the  current  law  is  elimination  of  the  require- 
ment to  examine  refugees  in  a  third  country.  This  change  was  prompted  by 
the  situation  of  Cuban  refugees.  Because  of  the  proximity  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  inefficient  to  require  Cuban  refugees  to  be  screened  in  a 
third  country.  This  change  is  not  without  historical  precedent.  After  the  1975 
fall  of  Vietnam,  large  groups  of  Vietnamese  refugees  were  screened  on  United 
States  soil  in  Guam  rather  than  in  third  countries.  Similarly  the  airlifts  from 
Cuba  in  the  1960's  resulted  in  non-third  country  screening.  We  do,  however, 
anticipate  that  for  the  present  all  non-Cuban  refugees  will  continue  to  be 
processed  by  immigration  officers  in  third  countries  as  a  matter  of  adminis- 
trative preference. 

Adoption  of  this  bill  will  establish  a  rational  and  humane  refugee  admission 
system  which  will  allow  us  to  fulfill  this  country's  traditional  role  as  a  haven 
for  the  oppressed.  The  bill  provides  for  policy  direction  by  the  President  and 
also  formally  recognizes  the  importance  of  productive  consultation  Avith  the 
Congress  on  refugee  matters.  The  Department  of  Justice  will  continue  under 
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the  new  law  to  strive  to  provide  the  most  eflBcient  and  courteous  services  to 
refugees  and  to  apply  carefully  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  law  to  insure  that 
the  security  interests  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  are  protected. 

Mr.  Bell.  This  bill  represents  much  careful  work  and  full  considera- 
tion of  the  refugee  issue  by  the  Departments  of  Justice,  State,  and 
HEW.  In  addition,  we  are  indebted  to  you,  Congresswoman  Holtz- 
man,  and  to  Chairman  Rodino  and  Senator  Kennedy  and  to  other 
Members  of  Congress  whose  ideas  on  the  restructuring  of  our  refugee 
policy  have  been  utilized  in  drafting  this  bill. 

We  believe  that  this  bill  not  only  will  deal  with  current  refugee 
situations  but  will  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  our  refugee  policy 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  may  I  interrupt  you  for  one 
second  to  take  care  of  a  technical  matter  ? 

I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Hall.  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  sub- 
committee permit  coverage  of  this  hearing  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  or  still  photography. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Is  there  objection  ? 

Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ruled. 

Mr.  Bell.  Under  the  current  law,  the  Attorney  General  has  the  sole 
authority  under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  for  the  admis- 
sion of  refugees,  either  through  the  conditional  entry  provisions  or  the 
exercise  of  the  parole  power. 

The  numbers  of  refugees  admitted  throusrh  use  of  the  parole  power 
have  become  far  greater  than  was  contemplated  by  Congress. 

This  authority,  which  rests  solely  with  the  Attorney  General,  has 
the  practical  effect  of  giving  to  the  Attorney  General  more  power  than 
the  Congress  in  determining  limits  on  the  entry  of  refugees  into  the 
country.  The  bill  transfers  the  responsibility  for  refugee  policy  deci- 
sions to  the  President  in  consultation  with  the  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Justice  welcomes  and  is  in  complete  agreement 
with  this  change. 

The  transfer  of  policymaking  authority  to  the  President  recognizes 
that  these  decisions  are  of  such  importance  to  the  United  States  that 
they  should  be  made  only  at  the  highest  level.  The  bill  provides  for 
policy  direction  by  the  President,  and  also  formally  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  productive  consultation  with  the  Congress  on  refugee 
matters. 

The  Attorney  General  continues  to  plav  an  active  role  in  advising 
the  President  on  refugee  matters,  especially  with  respect  to  the  legal 
and  domestic  aspects  of  refugee  admissions.  The  Attorney  General  is 
vested  with  the  responsibility  for  examining  and  admitting  individual 
refugees  in  accordance  with  the  policy  determination  made  by  the 
President  each  year,  designating  the  number  and  groups  of  refugees 
of  special  concern  to  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  the  bill  establishes  a  more  rational  system,  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  safeguards  continued  in  the  present  immigra- 
tion ajnd  nationality  laws. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  establish  a  rational  and  humane  refugee 
admission  system  which  will  allow  us  to  fulfill  this  country's  tradi- 
tional role  as  a  haven  for  the  oppressed. 
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The  Department  of  Justice  will  continue  under  the  new  law  to  strive 
to  provide  the  most  efficient  and  courteous  services  to  refugees  and 
to  apply  carefully  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  law  to  insure  that 
the  security  interests  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  are  protected. 

Senator  Dick  Clark,  Ambassador  at  Large  and  the  U.S.  Coor- 
dinator for  Refugee  Affairs,  will  present  a  full  statement  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  the  efforts  underway  by  the  administration  to 
improve  our  handling  of  the  refugee  matters. 

The  Associate  Attorney  General,  Michael  J.  Egan,  is  also  in  attend- 
ance to  answer  any  questions  which  you  may  have  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Attorney  Genera,!. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  you  consider  to  be  some  of  the  most  serious 
problems  with  the  present  parole  system? 

Mr.  Beljl.  Well,  I  think  perhaps  there  are  two. 

One  is  that  too  much  power  is  vested  in  one  person,  the  Attorney 
General. 

Second  is  that  the  numbers  we're  dealing  with  are  greater  than 
contemplated  by  the  Congress,  and  they  are  greater  than  anyone 
would  think,  given  the  immigration  quotas  for  this  country.  Refugee 
admissions  are  a  growing  share  of  the  total  immigration  quota  of 
this  country. 

Therefore,  the  real  problem  is  that  Congress  has  too  narrow  a 
power  over  immigration  matters  because  you  have  delegated  a  good 
portion  of  your  power  to  the  Attorney  General.  If  you're  going  to 
delegate  it,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  delegate  it  to  the  President 
because  I  simply  admit  the  people.  The  President  has  all  these  other 
responsibilities,  like  running  HEW  and  the  State  Department.  These 
decisions  ought  to  be  made  at  a  level  higher  than  me  if  the  Congress 
wishes  to  delegate  it. 

The  Presddent  can  call  in  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  and  cause  us  to  coordinate 
and  to  face  the  problems  that  ensue  when  you  bring  in  large  num- 
bers of  refugees  to  this  country. 

I  think  probably  it  would  be  wise  for  Congress  to  delegate  it  to  the 
President,  because  the  handling  of  these  problems  entails  a  great 
deal  of  State  Department  action.  I  think  it's  wise  for  Congress  to 
work  very  closely  with  the  President  on  the  numbers,  because  it  is 
like  an  immigration  quota,  and  to  get  a  report  from  the  President  as 
to  what  the  State  Department  is  doing  about  getting  other  countries 
to  cooperate  in  this  worldwide  problem. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  the  role  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  in  the  bill  there  are  several  instances  in  which 
consultation  with  the  Congress  is  required ;  one,  for  example,  is  in  the 
admission  of  emergency  situation  refugees.  What  does  consultation 
mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  President  can  come  to  the  Congress  and 
say,  we  are  going  to  admit  1  million,  2  million,  or  10  million  refugees 
because  this  is  an  emergency  ?  What,  then,  is  the  role  of  Congress  ?  Can 
the  committee  say,  well,  we  don't  think  the  number  should  be  so  high, 
or  we  think  the  people  should  be  admitted  from  a  different  country? 
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The  consultation  process  is  not  formalized;  there  is  no  description 
of  what  role  the  Congress  actually  has.  There  is  no  requirement  that 
the  President  take  account  of  concerns  or  disagreements  that  Congress 
expresses. 

Do  you  think  consultation  procedures  will  protect  the  role  of 
Congress  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  This  morning  we  are  in  the  process  of  making  legislative 
history  and  I  will  give  you  my  view  of  what  the  consultation  process 
means,  or  ought  to  mean.  There  are  legal  writings  on  this  approach. 

I  would  treat  the  consultation  process  as  a  report-and-wait  provi- 
sion. Report-and-wait  provisions  are  prone  to  the  law  of  legislative 
veto. 

The  executive  department  and  the  President,  by  consulting,  reports 
to  the  Congress  what  he  wants  to  do  and  gives  it  a  certain  period  of 
time  within  which  not  only  to  consult  but  to  act,  if  it  wishes  to  act. 
You  might  say  we  don't  agree  with  that ;  we  want  to  block  that. 

But  I  wouldn't  make  it  set  a  number  of  days  in  which  the  Congress 
has  to  act.  That's  beyond  the  spirit  of  a  good  faith  consultation.  How- 
ever, the  period  of  consultation  ought  to  be  long  enough  for  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  whether  or  not  it  agrees. 

So  the  law,  I  think,  would  be  akin  to  a  report-and-wait  provision. 
If  that  is  in  the  legislative  history,  you  will  find  that  everyone  will 
understand  that. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Let  me  turn  to  the  question  of  the  definition  of  refu- 
gee, and  who  we  are  going  to  be  permitting,  under  this  bill,  to  come 
to  the  United  States.  I  think  one  of  the  important  things  about  the  bill 
is  that  it  rejects  the  old  definition  in  the  law  which  limited  a  refugee 
to  someone  who  fled  from  the  Middle  East  or  from  a  Communist 
country. 

But  under  H.R.  2816  it  seems  as  though  a  refugee  must  be  someone 
who  is  already  outside  his  or  her  country.  How  do  we,  under  this 
bill,  bring  in  people  directly,  as  we  did  with  regard  to  the  Cuban 
refugees  ?  For  example,  we  understand  that  Vietnam  may  now  be  inter- 
ested in  permitting  emigration  directly  to  third  countries. 

Under  this  bill,  do  these  people  qualify  as  refugees  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  We've  had  some  cases  that  are  similar.  The  Syrians,  you 
recall,  were  all  in  Syria. 

We  are  taking  Cubans  from  jail.  They  are  in  Cuba. 

The  language  in  the  bill  does  not  preclude  processing  of  refugees  in 
their  country,  although  we  propose  to  continue  processing  in  third 
countries  except  under  unusual  circumstances. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  reviewing  this 
to  determine  whether  the  present  language  would  actually  cover  the 
refugee  situation  that  we  just  discussed. 

Assuming  that  we  adequately  define  refugee  in  the  bill,  next  I'd 
like  to  turn  to  the  question  of  how  do  we  decide  which  refugees  we're 
going  to  admit.  After  all,  there  are  millions  of  refugees  in  the  world 
today.  Wlio  will  we  permit  to  come  to  this  country  ? 

The  language  in  this  bill  is  "refugees  of  special  concern,"  but  that 
term  is  not  defined.  What  does  a  "refugee  of  special  concern"  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  My  practice  has  been  to  request  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
write  me  a  letter  and  make  recommendations.  I  operate  on  the  theory 
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that  this  is  almost  like  a  foreign  policy  matter,  refugees.  It  usually  has 
something  to  do  with,  or  is  rooted  in,  foreign  policy. 

So  I  get  the  Secretary  of  State  to  write  a  letter  giving  me  a  recom- 
mendation, and  then  I  send  that  to  the  head  of  the  Immigration  Service 
and  get  him  to  review  what  the  Secretary  of  State  recommended  on 
such  facts  as  he  has,  and  then  I  make  a  judgement  on  it. 

But  I've  never  made  one  alone.  I  have  always  gotten  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  don't  think  there's  any  other  way 
to  do  it.  I  think  "special  concern"  usually  has  something  to  do  with 
foreign  policy. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  first  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hall.  Judge,  it's  always  good  to  have  you  before  this  commit- 
tee. We  appreciate  your  testimony  very  much. 

There  are  one  or  two  mattei-s  with  reference  to  H.R.  2816  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  about. 

As  I  read  it,  it  indicates  that  this  section  is  very  open-ended.  It  in- 
dicates in  the  language,  "*  *  *  justified  by  grave  humanitarian  con- 
cerns *  *  *"  that  the  President  may  look  to  and  justify  additional 
admissions  into  the  United  States. 

What  are  examples  of  grave  humanitarian  concerns?  The  500,000 
Palestinian  refugees  now  in  Israel?  The  ethnic  Chinese  still  left  in 
Southeast  Asia?  The  Iranian  military  or  other  supporters  of  the 
deposed  Shah?  The  refugees  on  Cyprus? 

I  believe  the  United  Nations  estimates  that  there  are  over  14  million 
refugees  in  the  world.  What  are  these  grave  humanitarian  concerns? 
Has  a  definition  been  given  that  would  cover  that  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I've  not  seen  one.  We  can  define  by  example.  The  Viet- 
namese who  helped  us  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  Our  letting  them  in, 
1  would  say,  was  a  humanitarian  concern,  and  probably  grave,  because 
they  helped  us  and  we  helped  them.  We  were  in  it  together. 

Mr.  Hall.  Do  you  think  that  that  term  should  be  defined,  or  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  define  that  term  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  it's  probably  a  mistake  to  try  to  define  it.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  operate  on  the  assumption  that  the  President  is 
empowered  under  the  Constitution  to  conduct  the  foreign  jwlicy  of 
the  country,  and  he  will  do  that  with  the  help  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

With  this  report-and-wait  technique,  if  you  disagree,  say  so.  It 
should  be  a  cooperative  approach,  but  initiated,  as  it  should  be  under 
the  Constitution,  by  the  President.  I  don't  believe  you  could  really 
define  it.  It's  such  an  intangible  thing.  It  would  be  very  difficult. 

Mr.  Hall.  Subsection  (2)  of  section  208,  w^e  notice  the  following 
language.  "*  *  *  otherwise  in  the  national  interest." 

Do  you  think  that  the  President  would  have  unlimited  authority 
to  make  these  decisions  based  upon  the  national  interest? 

My  second  question  is,  what  would  be  an  example  of  an  event  that 
would  not  be  in  the  national  interest  dealing  with  some  of  the  refugees 
that  we're  talking  about  ? 
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Mr.  Bell.  Well,  I've  not  thought  about  that  before,  but  I  haven't 
Bn  anything  I  didn't  think  was  in  the  national  interest. 
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A  glaring  example  would  be  where  you're  dealing  in  large  num- 
bers. For  example,  if  the  President  decided  that  we  ought  to  let 
in  people  from  10  countries  totaling  3  million  next  year  with  an  im- 
migration quota  of  300,000  I'd  say  no,  that  wouldn't  be  m  the  na- 
tional interest,  or  I  doubt  if  it  would  be. 

But  it's  hard  to  speak  hypothetically  about  these  things. 
Mr.  Hall.  At  other  times  when  you  have  testified  here,  I  think 
it  had  been  brought  up  as  to  where  do  we  stop,  or  do  we  stop,  con- 
cerning the  immigration  of  people  into  this  country.  I  know  that  this 
committee  met  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  issue  before  us  at  that  time 
was  the  admission  of  48,000  Panamanian  nationals  into  this  country. 
The  testimony  at  that  time  indicated  that  of  that  number  a  great 
percentage  of  them,  if  they  were  admitted,  would  immediately  be 
eligible,  for  welfare. 

This  committee — I  think  rightfully  so — voted  not  to  allow  those 
people  to  come  into  this  country. 
I  know  my  time  is  up.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Judge. 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  welcome  you  today. 
I  know  you  have  long  advocated  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
problem  of  refugee  admission.  The  measure  before  us,  H.R.  2816,  is 
designed  to  implement  a  refugee  policy. 

I  suppose  the  best  place  to  start  is  to  find  out  just  what  the  re- 
fugee policy  is  that  is  proposed  for  the  United  States  and  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  legislation  before  us  actually  does  set  forth 
such  a  comprehensive  policy. 

Could  I  ask  you  how  you  define  the  refugee  policy  of  our  country 
and  whether  the  bill  implements  this  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  I  can  answer  that. 
We  do  have  a  refugee  policy.  My  complaint  all  along  has  been  that, 
like  foreign  policy,  it  should  not  be  vested  in  the  Attorney  General,  but 
in  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

But  our  policy  is  based  on  humaneness,  based  on  the  historical  fact 
that  our  country  began  as  a  haven.  It  is  the  only  country  I  suppose  in 
history  thait's  ever  been  founded  for  the  purpose,  not  to  seek  wealth 
and  comfort,  but  to  seek  human  rights.  That's  why  people  came  here. 
They  didn't  have  as  much  freedom  as  they  wanted.  In  the  beginning 
that's  why  they  came.  Later  they  came  to  avail  themselves  of  life's 
comforts.  But  they  came  here  in  the  beginning  seeking  rights.  And 
that's  why  we  all  believe  so  strongly  in  rights — human  rights,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  all  rights. 

Now,  given  that  national  heritage,  we  are  taking  refugees  as  part  of 
our  immigration  policy.  Immigration  policies  were  based  on  quotas 
from  different  parts  of  the  world.  As  it  comes  to  our  attention  that 
people  are  suffering  in  the  sense  that  they  are  losing  their  rights — we 
are  people  who  think  of  human  rights — I  think  we  ought  to  do  our 
share  as  part  of  the  world  community  to  take  in  as  many  as  we  can  of 
these  people  who  are  suffering. 

That's  our  policy.  That  is  the  way  we've  been  running  it. 
As  I  said  earlier  before  you  came  in,  I  always  get  the  opinion  and 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  before  I  act.  And  then  I  try 
to  act.  As  far  as  the  Department  of  Justice  foreign  policy,  we  have  no 
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foreign  policy.  We  cooperate  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  legislation  shifts  responsibility,  the  way  it  ought  to,  to  the 
President,  who  then  can  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
extent  he  wishes.  He  can  take  up  problems  that  would  arise  under  the 
policy  with  the  other  people  in  the  Cabinet  who  are  responsible.  Sec- 
ond, the  legislation  would  make  it  more  orderly,  because  the  Congress 
and  the  President  would  set  longer  range  goals.  And,  three,  we  would 
formalize  the  consultation  process  into  a  report-and-wait  provision. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you,  Attorney  General  Bell. 

At  the  outset,  the  fundamental  change  under  the  legislation,  of 
course,  is  the  replacing  of  the  existing  definition  of  refugee  with  the 
definition  which  appears  in  the  United  Nations  Convention  and  Pro- 
tocol on  refugees,  thus  eliminating  ideological  and  geographical  lim- 
itations, as  it  was  stated  in  the  opening  remarks. 

Now,  this  obviously  will  increase  the  number  of  persons  around  the 
world  who  will  be  eligible  to  come  to  the  United  States,  and  I  wonder 
if  your  Department  has  made  a  determination  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
increased  demands  stemming  from  this  broadened  definition  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  cannot  answer  that.  The  Secretary  of  State — the  State 
Department  may  have  done  that.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Egan. 

Mr.  Fish.  Well,  we  will  have  a  State  Department  witness  later,  Mr. 
Bell,  but 

Mr.  Bell.  Let  that  question  go  to  someone  else,  if  you  will.  I  can't 
answer  it. 

Mr.  Fish.  If  we  could  go  on,  then,  to  the  first  issue,  the  normal  flow, 
the  bill  provides  for  50,000  so-called  normal-flow  refugees  per  year, 
subject  to  increase  by  Presidential  determination. 

Could  I  ask :  How  was  the  number  of  50,000  determined  as  the  so- 
called  normal  flow  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  don't  know  that.  I  know  the  figure,  and  I  thought  it 
was  reasonable,  based  on  what  we'd  been  doing  in  the  past.  We  can't 
be  certain  as  to  any  figure,  because  we  can't  be  certain  what  emergencies 
will  arise. 

Mr.  Fish.  Sure.  But  the  normal  flow,  actually,  as  distinct  from  em- 
ergency, is  a  determination  made  by  the  President.  And  right  now  the 
normal  flow  I  would  suspect  would  be  well  over  100,000. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  would  be. 

Mr.  Fish.  And  I  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  it  would  change. 

Mr.  Bell.  But  the  50,000,  you  see,  is  a — I  would  like  to  think  of  it 
as  being  a  supplement  to  the  immigration  quota  that  the  President, 
in  the  name  of  human  rights,  can  employ  if  there  be  need.  If  there's 
no  need,  I  don't  think  he'd  use  these  slots. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  Shelby.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Chairman. 

Judge  Bell,  you  said  a  few  minutes  ago  when  Congressman  Hall 
asked  you  about  whether  or  not  you  would  define  the  definition  as  to 
what  you  meant  by  special  concern,  as  I  understood  it.  I  believe  you 
said  you  thought  it  would  be  best  to  leave  that  undefined. 

Why? 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  I  think  the  President  has  to  make  a  decision  of  that 
kind.  Under  this  approach  we  were  discussing  today,  I  think  the  Presi- 
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dent  will  recognize  that  situations  will  vary,  because  he,  under  the 
Constitution,  carries  out  our  foreign  policy,  and  he'll  be  able  to  see 
situations  that  would  meet  the  general  terminology,  and  then  the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  say  to  him,  we  don't  agree  with  you,  or 

Mr.  Shelby.  Why  not  let  Congress  define  it  to  begin  with  ?  Then  you 
wouldn't  have  that  problem. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  Congress  is  singularly  unsuccessful  in  defining 
things.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Shelby.  That's  a  matter  of  opinion,  now,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Bell.  The  human  mind,  human  conduct,  is  such  that  oftentimes 
things  don't  fit  the  definitions  the  way  they  are  tied  down  sometimes. 
You  know,  whether  someone  is  losing  their  rights  in  a  given  situation, 
is  an  intangible  thing.  We  can't  foresee  all  that  now. 

Mr.  Shelby.  On  page  2  of  H.R.  2816  it  says,  in  pertinent  part: 

The  objective  of  this  act  is  to  provide  a  permanent  and  systematic  procedure 
for  the  admission  to  this  country  of  refugees  of  special  concern  ♦  ♦  • 

When  you  use  the  word  "systematic"  there,  and  you're  not  talking 
about  defining  anything,  I  assume  you're  talking  about  the  procedure 
you  would  set  up  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  Systematic  is  descriptive  of  the  entire  process,  mean- 
ing that  beginning  with  the  numbers  and  ending  with  the  admissions. 

Mr.  Shelby.  Judge,  one  more  question : 

How  much  money  will  this  program,  if  enacted  into  law,  cost  the 
American  taxpayers? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Shelby.  Why  can't  you  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  I  can  answer  what  it  would  cost  the  Immigration 
Service  to  admit  the  people,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  might  cost  by 
the  time  you  get  the  people  in,  and  you  furnish  schools,  and  you  furnish 
hospitals  and  health  care,  and  put  somebody  on  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  if  they  had  to  get  onto  that.  I  don't  know  how  much  to  deduct 
for  the  taxes  they'd  be  paying. 

And  let  me  add  that  a  lot  of  these  refugees  come  in,  and  I've  seen 
them  around  Atlanta,  and  they're  working  hard.  Some  of  them  haven't 
been  there  long,  and  they're  already  grocery  storemen,  things  like  that. 

And  it  may  be  we're  gaining  money.  You  know,  the  work  ethic  is 
a  great  thing  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Shelby.  We've  lost  a  lot  of  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes ;  we  have.  And  these  overseas  people  work  hard. 

Mr.  Shelby.  Judge,  do  you  think  that  we,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
though,  ought  to  know  what  this  is  going  to  cost? 

Mr.  Bell.  And  I  think  you  can. 

Mr.  Shelby.  Where  could  you  get  this  information? 

Mr.  Bell.  You  can't  get  it  from  some  average  lawyer  like  I  am. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Shelby.  Country  lawyer? 

Mr.  Bell.  Country  lawyer,  yes.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Shelby.  Thank  you.  Judge. 

Ms.  HoLTzMAN.  I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Butler.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman.  I  yield  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you. 
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Let  me  go  back  and  ask  you,  on  the  first  category  of  admission  of 
refugees — normal  flow  refugees — which  is  the  annualized  figure,  what 
would  you  think  if  we  agreed  on  that  for  the  next  5  months — for  parole 
in  the  next  5  montlis  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  I  would  recommend  that  the  President  take  that  ap- 
proach. This  power  shifts  to  him,  and  the  President  doesn't  always  do 
what  I  recommend.  I  think  it  would  be  reasonable  for  him  to  do  it. 

Let  me  clear  up  what  I  said.  I  would  recommend  that  be  the  min- 
imum annualized.  As  I  see  it,  there  are  going  to  be  other  situations 
coming  up — maybe  not  large  numbers,  but  there'll  be  other  countries 
that 

Mr.  Fish.  Well,  that  is  what  I  mean.  Because  we  were  discussing  in 
our  last  consultation  on  the  Chinese  refugees  and  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodians,  primarily,  and  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  as  I  undei-stand  it,  beyond  the  normal  flow  you  then  have  the 
emergency  situation  refugees  which,  by  definition,  are  people  that  are 
not  foreseen.  Now  it  occurs  to  me,  what  do  you  foresee  ?  What  should 
we  foresee,  in  the  way  of  refugees  subject  to  the  normal  flow? 

For  example,  can  we  not  foresee  a  great  volume  of  Laotians  attempt- 
ing to  enter  Thailand  ?  Should  we  foresee  refugees  from  Rhodesia  in 
the  relatively  near  future?  Would  those  be  categories  that,  because 
they  are  foreseeable,  would  be  included  in  the  normal  flow? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  that's  more  a  problem  of  planning.  I  don't  know 
that  you'd  foresee — I  can't  foresee  any  refugees  coming  to  this  coun- 
try from  Rhodesia,  myself.  Anyone  that  wants  to  leave  Rhodesia  can 
leave.  Laos,  we  may  have  some  from  there. 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  countries  where  you  can — you'd  have  to  plan 
that  you  might  have  some  from  those  countries,  and  sometimes  we  plan 
and  people  who  we  think  are  coming  do  not  come.  The  Syrians,  for 
example,  that  was  a  big  thing  for  awhile,  year  before  last.  We  went  to 
a  lot  of  trouble  to  admit  them,  and  as  best  I  can  recall  three  came.  We 
went  for  days  around  here.  It  was  a  big  issue. 

So  it  doesn't  always  work  out.  We  have  to  plan.  And  what  we  ought 
to  do  is  do  our  best  to  foresee,  but  oftentimes  these  things  come  up 
suddenly,  just  simply  because  of  a  change  of  power  in  the  country,  and 
we  have  to  be  ready  to  act. 

But  under  our  policy  of  human  rights  we  want  to  have  an  open  atti- 
tude and,  as  best  we  can,  an  open  facility.  And  we  ought  to  reemphasize 
in  our  country  that  Americans  should  not  fight  against  letting  more 
people  in  to  the  extent  we  can  accommodate  them,  because  it's  well 
known  that  our  democracy  has  been  replenished  by  way  of  immigra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fish.  In  the  second  category,  the  President  is  authorized  to  ad- 
mit emergency  situation  refugees,  and  these  are,  by  definition,  the  un- 
foreseen situations. 

Could  you  provide  us  with  some  examples,  either  looking  ahead  or 
historically,  of  what  might  be  considered  an  unforeseen  emergency 
refugee  situation? 

Mr.  Bell.  We  saw  one  last  weekend,  last  Friday.  We  admitted  five 
Russian  citizens  to  this  country.  I  guess  we  could  let  them  in  under 
provisions  of  the  law.  but  they  could  be  refugees. 
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Suppose  the  Soviets  decided  to  let  out  10,000  people  in  a  bargaining 
situation.  That  would  be  unforeseen. 

You  could  have-  a  government  fall,  we'll  say,  in  Central  or  South 
America.  A  government  could  fall  suddenly.  And  it  might  be  that  all 
the  people  there  who  were  in  the  government  might  want  to  leave,  and 
we  might  want  to  let  them  leave  to  prevent  them  from  being  executed. 
We  might  want  to  take  some. 

We  could  have  taken  some  people  from  Iran.  We  might  have  saved 
some  lives. 

Mr.  Fish.  Would  you  say,  historically,  that  the  situation  in  Cuba 
and  Hungary  would  be  examples  of  unforeseen  emergencies,  where 
the  United  States  would  have  to  respond  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  That  could  be. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  think  all  of  us  on  this  panel 
are  extremely  concerned  about  some  of  the  problems  we  have  at  the 
present  time  as  a  result  of  some  things  happening  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  more  specifically  things  happening  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  that 
probably  provides  the  basis  for  many  of  us  who  are  trying  to  get  a  more 
regulated  program. 

But  I  have  a  real  question  as  to  whether  this  is  the  proper  legisla- 
tion. 

First  of  all,  we  can  go  back  to  the  question  of  consultation  with  the 
Congress.  I  am  impressed  with  your  good  faith  on  this,  and  if  I  had 
some  guarantee  that  you  would  remain  the  Attorney  General  in  this 
administration  for  some  period  of  time,  perhaps  I  would  not  have  to 
ask  the  question. 

But  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  felt  that  consultation  has  not 
been  the  cornerstone,  that  the  administration  has  done  things  on  major 
issues  such  as  Taiwan  and  Panama,  and  what  real  signal  do  we  have 
in  the  Congress  that  if  we  pass  this  legislation  there  would,  in  fact,  be 
good  faith,  real  efforts  to  consult  with  us  before  some  major  decision 
would  be  made  by  the  President  in  the  area  of  refugees,  over  and  above 
50,000? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  deliberately  answered  Congresswoman  Holtzman's  ques- 
tion about  what  consultation  meant  by  couching  it  in  terms  of  report 
and  wait.  The  law,  understand,  provides  a  real  meaning  to  report-and- 
wait  provisions. 

So  you  have  to  report  before  you  do  it,  and  then  you'd  have  to  wait  a 
reasonable  time  for  Congress  to  act. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Would  you  have  an  objection  to  us  putting  that 
language  or  similar  language  into  the  bill,  to  make  it  very  specific  what 
we  are  talking  about  in  terms  of  consultation  with  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  put  it  in  the  legislative  history, 
because  if  you  put  it  in  the  bill,  the  next  thing  you'd  want  to  put  in  is  a 
number  of  days,  and  that  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  you  can't  define  all  these  situations  in  advance. 

But  there's  no  doubt  that  consultation,  to  me,  means  report  and  wait. 
That's  a  process  I've  been  following. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  guess  I'm  one  of  the  main  witnesses  you're  going  to  have, 
and  I  think  that's  what  it  means.  And  that's  the  process  I  have  fol- 
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lowed.  And  I  would  expect  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
follow  the  same  process  that  I've  been  following. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Another  purpose  of  the  bill  that  is  particularly  im- 
portant is  "  *  *  *  to  provide  a  permanent  and  systematic  procedure 
for  the  admission  to  this  country  of  refugees  of  special  concern  *  *  *  " 
and  yet  I  gather  from  your  statement  and  from  others  that  we  recog- 
nize that  it  is  going  to  be  far  in  excess  of  50,000  that  we  are  going  to 
be  dealing  with  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  would  suggest  to  me,  then,  that  if  we  recognize  physical  reality, 
that  is,  that  the  figures  are  going  to  be  closer  to  100,000  or  more,  ought 
not  we  put  that  into  the  bill  so  that  we  do  not  really  fool  ourselves,  and 
then  put  some  overall  limitation  on  how  the  refugees  fit  in  with  the 
overall  immigration  numbers  that  we  have ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  raising  it.  You  see,  if  you  had 
100,000  instead  of  50,000,  and  you  didn't  really  have  a  need,  there'd 
be  a  tendency  to  broaden  the  meaning  of  refugees,  and  you'd  almost 
be  displacing  the  Congress  in  their  power  over  immigration. 

You  don't  want  to  make  refugee  policy  into  immigration  policy. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  would  recommend  you  keep  the  figure  low,  because  the 
world  may  become  calm,  and  people  may  become  satisfied  to  stay 
where  they  are  and  we  w'ouldn't  need  this  figure. 

So  I'd  rather  keep  it  low,  but  let  the  President  ask  for  extra  numbers 
if  he  needs  them,  in  consultation  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  What  about  the  concept  that  the  amount  that  the 
President  decides  over  and  above  the  50,000  be  deducted  from  the  next 
year's  50,000  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  that  would  be  like  new  math.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lungren.  You  see,  what  I'm  trying  to  do  is  to  figure  out 

Mr.  Bell.  I  don't  mean  to  facetious  about  it.  I  just  don't  think 

Mr.  Lungren.  If  we  are  going  to  try  to  systematize  it,  and  we  know 
that  we  are  talking  about  100,000  or  more,  why  are  we  talking  about 
50,000  ?  When  we  present  this,  if  it  goes  through  the  subcommittee  and 
committee,  to  the  full  House,  most  of  my  colleagues  are  going  to  look 
at  those  figures  and  want  some  sort  of  assesment  about  what  we  are 
talking  about.  And  I  think  that  by  putting  50,000  in  when  we  know 
that  is  not  a  realistic  number,  we  may  end  up  by 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  realistic.  I  don't  think  we  ought 
to  try  to  fool  Congress.  I  w^ould  suggest  you  ask  Senator  Clark  about 
this  when  he  gets  on  the  stand,  because  he's  just  been  on  a  trip  and  this 
is  his  responsibility.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  realistic  figure. 
I'm  not  an  expert  on  world  projections,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  get  in  a 
position  of  being  unrealistic  with  the  Congress,  much  less  fool  the 
Congress. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  realize  you  have  other 
commitments,  but  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  the  committee  as  we  go 
through  another  round  of  questioning. 

I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Hall.  Judge,  getting  back  to  what  we  were  talking  about  a 
moment  ago,  no  one  can  argue  with  the  fact  that  this  country  is  made 
up  of  immigrants  who  came  into  this  country  for  various  and  sundry 
reasons  over  the  last  200  years. 

But  this  committee  is  faced  with  some  propositions  which  appear  to 
be  difficult  to  solve. 
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At  one  meeting  we  will  have  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  here 
telling  us  we've  got  to  curtail  illegal  aliens  coming  into  this  country, 
not  only  from  Mexico  but  other  areas.  We  have  figures  that  tell  us 
we  have  from  6  million  to  12  million.  And  as  the  chairlady  said  a 
moment  ago  about  her  visit  to  Vietnam  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  there 
in  August  and  spent  about  10  days  in  that  country  and  Laos.  Every- 
where we  went  we  saw  people  who  are  anxiously  desiring  to  leave  that 
country  and  come  into  this  country. 

Some  of  us  had  it  on  good  authority  that  leaders  of  the  Vietnamese 
were  taking  money  from  citizens  of  that  country  to  get  them  on  a  boat, 
not  with  any  assurance  that  they  may  go  anywhere,  but  to  get  them 
out  of  the  country.  And  a  lot  of  them,  as  you  well  know,  get  on  boats 
and  they  die  on  the  boats.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  those  people  in  that  same  category  today. 

As  I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  had  the  situation  of  certain 
Panamanians  seeking  admission  to  the  United  States  in  a  hearing 
about  10  days  ago. 

We  hear  of  displacement  of  American  workers  by  people  who  are 
coming  into  this  country  under  the  processes  that  we're  talking  about 
today. 

Is  there  any  middle  ground  that  this  committee  or  Congress  can 
reach,  that's  fair  to  our  people  and  to  the  people  who  are  trying  to  get 
out  of  Communist  countries  or  oppressed  countries  where  they  are  hav- 
ing all  the  problems  that  we're  all  familiar  with  ? 

It  concerns  me,  and  I  know  it  concerns  this  committee,  because  we 
are  asked  by  different  phases  of  Government,  all  reputable,  to  admit 
50,000  or  more  under  circumstances  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  determine  because  of  humanitarian  reasons. 

On  the  other  hand,  we're  told  by  the  Commissioner  and  his  valued 
people  that  we  must  stop  or  curtail  the  people  coming  into  this  country 
from  Mexico,  even  though  in  many  instances  we  know  it's  for  humani- 
tarian reasons  that  they're  coming ;  it's  an  economic  thin^. 

^Vhere  is  the  middle  ground  that  has  equity  for  all?  That's  the 
problem  that's  facing  me  today  with  this  bill  and  with  some  of  the 
other  things  that  we're  being  asked  to  decide. 

Mr.  Bell.  I'm  going  to  have  to  give  you  a  fairly  long  answer  to 
that,  because  you  touched  on  all  areas  of  immigration,  refugees,  illegal 
aliens — the  whole  thing. 

I  would  say  that  the  problem  of  Mexican  citizens  coming  across  the 
border  to  work  in  our  country  is  not  humanitarian,  except  in  the  sense 
it's  humanitarian  for  American  farmers  and  ranchers  to  find  em- 
ployees, and  it's  humanitarian  for  these  Mexican  people  to  get  jobs 
and  be  paid  well. 

Now,  I  don't  consider  that  to  be  a  refugee  problem.  That's  an  immi- 
gration problem  that  we're  not  handling  well  because  we  are  not  using 
the  work  permit  program  that  we  already  have  on  the  books.  There 
are  only  15,000  workers  in  this  country  under  temporarv  work  permits. 
There  are  more  people  than  that  that  go  across  the  bridge  at  El  Paso 
every  day  to  work  as  domestics  in  El  Paso.  We  could  register  many 
more  people  than  we  do,  and  nearly  every  one  of  these  people  come  to 
work  in  this  country,  and  they're  needed,  because  we  have  a  worker 
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shortage  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  other  than  in  the  large  urban 
areas.  And  you  can  find  it  in  your  own  area  of  Texas. 

Now,  we  should  not  confuse  the  refugee  problems,  the  more  foreign 
policy  oriented  problems,  with  illegal  immigration,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  illegal  immigration  might  displace  American  workers,  or  it 
might  place  an  unusual  burden  on  the  local  school  system,  hospitals, 
that  sort  of  thing,  in  the  sense  that  we  can't  accommodate  any  more 
people. 

But  to  the  extent  that  we  can,  we  ought  to  admit  refugees. 

Now,  I  think  you're  going  to  have  to  be  very  careful  about  who  is  a 
refugee,  because  this  will  always  be  a  smaller  number  than  your  immi- 
gration quota. 

We  have  millions  of  people  in  this  country,  probably,  who  are  illegal. 
They  come,  not  by  slipping  across  the  border  always,  but  by  coming 
in  as  visitors  and  not  leaving,  because  we  don't  have  an  adequate  system 
of  checking  those  people.  We're  working  on  that  now.  They  have  come 
without  Congress  having  provided  anything  for  them.  You've  never 
considered  them.  I've  never  considered  them.  They're  just  here.  They 
place  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  State  and  local  governments  be- 
cause they  are  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  them  do  work,  and  they  pay  taxes.  They 
pay  into  the  social  security  system  and,  unless  I'm  uninformed  about 
social  security,  they'll  never  get  anything  out  of  social  security.  But 
they're  paying  in. 

I  think  we  need  to  expand  the  work  permit  program.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  everything  we  can  to  sell  Mexico,  for  example,  on  getting 
their  people  to  register.  We  ought  to  be  open  ourselves  about  a  work 
permit  program.  We  wouldn't  even  have  to  have  a  new  law  to  do  that. 

I  think  we  ouglit  to  leave  refugee  policy  for  humanitarian  purposes, 
foreign  policy  purposes,  and  I  think  that  whoever  administers  the 
program  has  to  bo  very  careful.  For  example,  when  Castro  opened  the 
jails  and  demanded  that  we  take  everybody,  I  would  not  do  that,  be- 
cause I  don't  hold  that  our  people  take  in  all  the  people  who  were 
just  in  jail  for  committing  high  crimes.  But  if  they're  in  jail  for 
political  reasons,  then  we  would  consider  them  as  refugees  and  take 
them. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bell.  I'll  try  not  to  take  such  a  long  time  to  answer  in  the  future. 

Ms.  HoLTzMAN.  I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  issue  of  consultation,  Judge. 

The  framework,  as  I  understand  it,  under  normal  flow,  is  that  if 
the  President  decides  that  the  normal  flow  will  be  up  to  50,000,  he 
need  only  report  to  the  Congress.  However,  if  he  decides  to  exceed  the 
50,000  limit  in  that  case,  this  bill  states  that — 

•  *  ♦  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  after  consultation  by  the 
designated  representatives  of  the  President  with  the  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  admission  of  a  specific  num- 
ber of  refugees  in  excess  of  fifty  thousand  is  justified  by  humanitarian  con- 
cerns *  *  *. 

I  am  interested  in  the  words  "after  consultation."  In  your  judgment 
does  it  mean  what  it  says  ? 
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Mr.  Bell.  I  testified  on  that  before  you  came  in,  I  would  treat  it  as 
a  report-and-wait  provision. 

Mr.  Fish.  Treat  it  as  what  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Consultation  means  report  to  the  Congress  and  wait  until 
Congress  can  respond.  That's  the  best  definition  I  can  give  you  as  to 
what  it  means. 

Mr.  Fish.  But  report — the  only  requirement  of  the  President — on 
page  3,  line  16,  it  says,  "*  *  *  the  President  shall  report."  And  this 
is  if  admissions  do  not  exceed  50,000.  Later  on,  the  bill  speaks  about 
his  authority  to  exceed  the  50,000  limit,  if  that's  his  determination, 
and  it  says.  "*  *  *  after  consultation." 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  That's  a  report  and  wait. 

Now,  the  50,000,  the  President  makes  a  report  on  that.  He  could 
reduce  that  down.  That's  just  a  judgment  figure,  a  judgment  call. 

Now,  the  other  one,  where  you  have  to  consult,  means  just  what 
I  said,  report  and  wait. 

Mr.  Fish.  And  the  decision  is  not  final  until  after  the  consultation : 
is  that  your  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  it.  Let  me  explain  this  a  little  more. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Carter  administration,  we  were  in  a 
struggle  over  here  with  the  House,  mainly,  over  what  we  called  One- 
House- Veto  legislation  on  a  large  number  of  bills.  The  President 
assigned  me  the  task  of  consulting  with  the  leadership  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  try  to  get  the  Congress  to  stop  putting  those  legislative 
vetoes  in  legislation  because  it  intruded  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Executive,  and  he  was  going  to  have  to  start  vetoing. 

We  wrote  a  summary  to  the  President  saying  when  he  did  sign  one 
of  those  bills  with  a  legislative  veto  in  it  that  we  would  treat  those  as 
a  report-and-wait  provision. 

We  well  understand  what  report-and-wait  means  in  the  executive 
department.  I  think  the  Congress  understands  it.  That's  what  this 
means.  That's  what  I  think  it  means.  I  construe  it  to  mean  that. 

Mr.  Fish.  Well,  I  have  several  questions  about  consultation,  because 
I  think  it  is  so  important.  The  same  language  appears  a  little  bit  later 
concerning  the  President's  authority  in  dealing  with  emergency  situa- 
tion refugees.  It  says,  "after  consultation." 

I  would  like  to  know  what  "after  consultation"  means.  We  have 
had  situations  in  the  past  where  there  has  not  been  effective  con- 
sultation. 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  the  figures  I  get  come  from  the  Secretary  of  Stat€. 
We  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  refugee  numbers. 

When  I  first  became  Attorney  General,  different  people  would  call 
me  and  ask  me  to  admit  refugees.  I  said  I  can't  be  operating  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis,  because  this  is  foreign  policy.  Let  the  Secretary  of  State 
recommend  to  me.  And  that's  the  system  we  worked  out,  and  that's 
the  way  we  do  it. 

I  consult,  always.  There  have  been  two  or  three  times  in  the  Senate 
that  I  was  told  they  didn't  believe  they  were  going  to  allow  any  more 
refugees  just  then.  Each  time  I  was  able  to  work  it  out.  But  the  way 
I've  been  doing  it  is  a  precedent.  We  treat  the  consultation  mechanism 
as  a  report-and-wait  provision. 
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Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Butler.  No  questions. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  in  response  to  some  questions  posed  by  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  you  talked  about  dealing  with  problems  of  immigration 
and  that  you  would  like  to  differentiate  that  from  refugees.  I  under- 
stand that. 

But  from  where  I  come  from,  in  consulting  with  my  constituents, 
they,  number  one,  do  not  feel  the  Federal  Government  has  any  com- 
mitment at  all  in  trying  to  get  a  handle  on  the  illegal  alien  question, 
particularly  as  witnessed  by  this  administration's  request  to  INS 
which  was  to  result  in  the  reduction  of  293  positions  on  the  Border 
Patrol  Investigative  Service. 

Second,  although  many  people  in  my  area  are  sympathetic  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  refugee  situation,  they  view  it — whether  it's  right  or 
wrong — as  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  these  refugees  are  set- 
tling in  southern  California.  And  I  was  under  the  impression,  as  you 
were,  that  most  of  them  were  working.  I've  got  some  contrary  evi- 
dence— I  haven't  been  able  to  get  into  it  myself — that  a  significant 
number  are  on  welfare  rolls,  and  there's  a  tremendous  additional  bur- 
den in  terms  of  education,  in  terms  of  health  services. 

So  in  light  of  that,  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  the  administration's 
commitment  at  the  present  time  in  terms  of  border  patrol  and  attempt- 
ing to  more  firmly  get  a  handle  on  the  work  permit  program,  either 
as  to  revising  a  future  one  or  utilizing  the  present  one  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent and,  second,  whether  the  administration  recognizes  that  often- 
times the  cost  involved  with  refugees  goes  beyond  the  2-year  period 
that  is  listed  in  this  legislation,  in  terms  of  health  costs,  in  terms  of 
other  costs,  to  the  local  community. 

And  if  I  am  to  support  legislation  such  as  this,  I  and  other  Con- 
gressmen are  going  to  have  to  justify  to  our  constituents  that  in  fact 
there  are  no  costs  involved,  or  that  the  Federal  Government  is  willing 
to  recognize  there  are  costs  involved  and  that  it  will  be  picked  up,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  let  me  say — let  me  answer  the  last  thing  you  said 
first,  about  your  constituents. 

I  get  calls  from  church  people  who  support  the  refugee  program,  and 
they  want  to  help  genuine  refugees.  In  Atlanta  we  took  people  from 
Uganda  several  years  ago.  I  went  into  a  grocery  store  in  Atlanta  the 
other  day,  a  small  grocery  store  where  we  bought  groceries,  and  they'd 
been  sold  out  to  a  Vietnamese  family  who  came  in  as  refugees.  They 
were  running  the  store  and  seemed  to  be  doing  a  good  job. 

There  is  a  deep  interest  among  the  American  people  to  do  something 
about  the  refugees. 

Regarding  the  commitment  of  this  administration  to  do  something 
about  the  illegal  alien  program,  we  introduced  legislation  to  handle  the 
illegal  alien  program — introduced  to  the  House  and  the  Senate — and 
it  never  came  out  of  the  subcommittees.  There  was  no  hearing  in  the 
House.  There  was  one  day  of  hearing  in  the  Senate. 

The  next  thing  I  know,  the  Washington  syndrome  hit  and  the  Con- 
gress established  a  commission  to  study  the  problem.  I  didn't  sponsor 
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the  Commission.  I  was  very  disappointed.  I  wanted  to  do  something 
about  the  illegal  alien  problem. 

I'm  negotiating  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  right  now  to  make  the 
work  permit  program  realistic.  At  least  the  people  who  come  over  and 
work  ought  to  sign  up,  not  have  only  15,000  people  working  under  the 
work  permit  program  when  we've  got  millions  or  large  numbers,  at 
any  rate,  over  here  working.  They  come  to  work  and  they  should  go 
home. 

The  Immigration  Service  has  identified  a  number  of  villages  in 
Mexico  where  the  entrepreneurs  of  the  village  are  people  who  come  to 
America  to  work  and  earn  money  to  go  back.  Now,  that's  the  entre- 
preneurial system  in  those  villages. 

Now,  there's  no  doubt  that  these  people  who  come  here  are  adding 
a  burden  on  the  local  and  State  governments.  You  have  to  furnish 
schools,  hospitals,  that  sort  of  thing,  in  some  instances. 

I'm  prepared  to  deal  with  it,  but  the  Congress  isn't.  I'm  not  a  dicta- 
tor. I  tried.  And  the  Congress  chose  to  study  it,  and  it's  going  to  be 
studied,  and  you'll  finally  get  a  report  back  in  1981.  So  I  wish  you  well. 
Meanwhile,  I'll  do  everything  I  can  to  help. 

Mr.  LuxGREX.  Well,  you  could  send  us  up  some  legislation  that  does 
not  cut  the  border  patrol  and  investigative  service  by  293  positions  in 
the  face  of  an  increase  in  apprehensions  in  southern  California  along 
the  border  of  37  percent  in  the  last  month,  I  think  that  would  be  of 
benefit. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  can  give  us  more  people  for  the  border  patrol.  The 
apprehensions  at  the  border  are  much  higher  than  they  ever  have  been. 

But  as  I  told  you,  a  lot  of  people  come  as  visitors  and  don't  leave. 

I'm  going  to  ask  for  some  more  people  in  the  Immigration  Service, 
but  I  don't  want  to  ask  until  I  decide  what  we  ought  to  do.  I'm  study- 
ing it.  I  meet  with  Mr.  Castillo  now  eveiy  week.  I've  got  people  work- 
ing to  see  how  to  automate  the  agency  and  whatever  else  we  need  at  the 
border.  And  I'm  coming  back  for  some  more  people,  you  can  be  sure  of 
that. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  I'm  concerned  about  the  fact  that  under  this 
bill  refugess  will  be  admitted  immediately  to  the  United  States  as  per- 
manent residents.  What  concerns  me  is  that  this  means  that  our  ability 
to  screen  the  refugees  will  be  seriously  impaired. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  screening  procedures  that  we 
have?  Do  you  think  that  the  intelligence  agencies  and  the  drug  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  giving  the  Immigration  Service  the  best  possible 
information  to  make  decisions  and  judgments  immediately  on  people 
who  are  coming  here? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  couldn't  say  that  I'm  totally  satisfied.  These  things  are 
done  on  an  emergency  basis,  and  it  could  be  that  someone  slips  through. 
We  are  operating  with  large  numbers,  so  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  assure 
the  committee  that  someone  is  not  slipping  through  that  should  not. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  take  it,  then,  that  if  the  committee  reviewed  this 
and  decided  perhaps  the  conditional  entry  program  ought  to  remain  in 
some  form,  that  you  would 

Mr.  Bell.  I  would  not  object  to  that, 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  All  right. 
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Let  me  also  ask  you  about  objections  that  the  bill  is  really  open- 
ended,  that  it  will  open  the  floodgates.  I'm  sure  that's  a  criticism  that 
we'll  hear. 

Wliat  response  can  you  give  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  I  think  that's  true.  If  the  consultation  process  is  not 
effective,  then  it  is  true  that  it  is  open-ended  and  it  would  subsume  an 
immigration  power  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  rather  awkward  to  place  a  limit  on 
it,  because  you  could  have  some  horrendous  emergencies  and  you'd 
have  to  wait  on  Congress  to  amend  the  bill,  which  is  a  long  process 
normally. 

So  I  would  think  that  to  some  extent  one  would  have  to  go  on  faith. 
That's  why  it's  so  important  to  treat  the  consultation  process  as  a 
report  and  wait. 

Now,  by  reporting  and  waiting,  Congress,  if  you  really  got  your 
back  up  toward  the  Executive,  you  could  pass  a  law  to  put  the  limit 
on.  You  could  pass  it  in  a  few  days  if  you  had  to.  Now,  that's  the 
beauty  of  the  "wait"  part  of  the  report  and  wait. 

So  I  think  that  would  be  the  safeguard. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  You  Say  that  the  refugee  problem  is,  in  part,  a 
foreign  policy  matter.  And  yet  it  seems  as  though  Congress  is  often 
placed  in  the  position  of  responding  after  the  fact  to  policies  under- 
taken by  the  Government  about  which  we  know  nothing. 

This  concerns  me  because,  for  example,  the  people  who  are  now 
fleeing  Laos,  coming  into  Thailand  and  seeking  entry  to  this  country 
were  armed  in  a  secret  manner  by  intelligence  agencies  without  the 
approval  of  Congress.  And  yet,  because  of  our  country's  support  of 
these  people — arming  them  sometimes  when  they  were  very  young — 
we're  in  a  position  where  there  may  be  a  special  obligation  to  admit 
them. 

I'm  just  concerned  that  in  some  instances  refugee  problems  represent 
a  situation  where  the  Congress  has  to  pick  up  the  pieces  for  foreign 
policy  decisions  to  which  we  have  given  no  approval  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Bell.  As  you  know,  under  the  current  intelligence  procedures 
you  would  know  of  that.  There  would  be  a  report  to  the  committee  and 
the  Congress. 

Now,  that  may  not  have  l>een  true  in  the  past.  But  one  of  the  hats 
I  wear  is  in  the  intelligence  business,  so  I  know  that  that  would  be 
reported. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Does  the  administration,  in  its  fonnulation  of  for- 
eign policy,  report,  for  example,  on  the  potential  refugee  impact  of 
these  policies? 

Mr.  Bell.  They  wouldn't  relate  it  to  refugees. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Maybe  they  should.  Maybe  we  ought  to  require  a 
refugee  impact  statement  for  foreign  policy.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bell.  If  you're  going  to  that,  you'd  have  to  assume  you're 
going  to  lose  every  time  you  did  something.  [Laughter.] 

And  I  hope  we  don't  always  lose. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Maybe  we  should  take  into  account  the  consequences 
of  losing. 

Mr.  Bell.  Certainly  that's  been  true  with  Southeast  Asia. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  A  few  other  places,  too,  I'm  afraid. 
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Well,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  won't  take  any  more  of  your  time  I 
want  to  thank  you  very  much  on  behalf  of  the  committee  for  coming 
today ;  we  greatly  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  thank  the  committee  for  all  their  courtesies  shown  in 
the  past  on  these  problems. 

Mr.  Hall.  May  I  make  one  comment?  That  last  statement  you  made 
indicated  you  may  not  be  back  here  anytime  soon. 

Mr,  Bell.  Well,  I  don't  expect  I'll  be  back  before  this  committee 
on  this  business  if  the  legislation  passes.  But  I'm  inclined  not  to  hold 
my  breath  until  legislation  passes. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  witness  is  Ambassador  Dick  Clarlc.  IT.S.  Coordinator  for 
Refugee  Affairs,  who  has  just  returned  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Ambassador  Clark,  we're  very  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  today 
to  testify  before  the  subcommittee.  You  may  proceed. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  identify  for  the  record  the  gentlemen 
seated  at  tho  table  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Michael  Egan,  associate  attorney  general,  on  my  right, 
and  David  Martin,  on  my  left,  who  is  an  attorney  with  the  Department 
of  State,  in  the  Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Clark  follows :] 

Statement  of  Dick  Clark,  Ambassador  at  Large  and  U.S.  Coordinator  for 

Refugbs:  Affairs 

Ms.  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I'm  pleased  to  be  here  this 
morning  to  discuss  our  refugee  policy  and  legislation,  specifically  the  proposed 
Refugee  Act  of  1979.  It's  a  special  pleasure  to  appear  before  your  subcommittee. 
Ma.  Chairwoman.  I  know  that  you  and  other  members  share  my  deep  concern 
for  the  plight  of  the  refugees  worldwide,  and  particularly  refugees  in  Southwest 
Asia,  where  ever-growing  numbers  of  people  live  in  camps,  often  in  appalling 
conditions.  Since  several  members  have  made  trips  to  investigate  the  refugee 
problem  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  thought  I  would  begin  by  briefing  you  on  the  2^^ 
week  trip  I  have  just  completed  with  several  State  Department  representatives 
and  Doris  Meissner  from  the  Justice  Department. 

In  each  country,  we  visited  refugee  camps  and  talked  with  refugees  and  the 
UNHCR  and  voluntary  agency  personnel  who  run  the  camps.  We  also  met  with 
high  government  oflScials  and  with  American  Embassy  employees  involved  in 
refugee  activities.  As  a  result,  I  now  have  a  much  better  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  in  that  part  of  the  world — including  the  political  and  economic 
strains  it  creates  for  asylum  countries,  the  sheer  numbers  of  people  already  in 
camps,  the  refugee  flow  we  can  expect  in  the  coming  months,  and  the  degree  of 
human  suffering  among  people  who  risk  their  lives  to  seek  freedom  and  a  better 
life. 

Like  others  who  have  visited  Southeast  Asia  before  me,  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
paint  anything  but  a  gloomy  picture.  Despite  heroic  efforts  by  individuals,  vol- 
untary agencies,  international  organizations,  and  national  governments,  the  situ- 
ation continues  to  deteriorate  as  the  arrival  rates  for  new  refugees  surpass  the 
departure  rate  of  refugees  permanently  resettled  in  third  countries.  Asylum 
countries  increasingly  refuse  admission  to  new  arrivals,  leaving  the  refugees  to 
an  uncertain  fate  at  sea,  or  in  the  hands  of  hostile  forces.  And  in  some  cases 
host  countries  purposely  allow  camps  to  become  overcrowded  and  squalid  as  a 
way  of  discouraging  further  arrivals  and  encouraging  other  countries  to  re- 
settle more  refugees. 

This  situation  is  clearly  intolerable.  The  refugee  crisis  is  no  longer  inter- 
mittent and  manageable;  it  has  unfortunately  become  a  persistent  and  wide- 
spread problem  in  our  world.  This  develpment  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative 
to  work  with  the  rest  of  the  international  community  to  try  to  limit  both  the 
causes  and  the  effects  of  refugee  flows.  Indeed,  among  my  highest  priorities 
will  be  diplomatic  efforts  to  encourage  others  to  do  more  for  refugees  and  to 
strengthen  multilateral  assistance  programs.  As  a  follow-up  to  my  trip  to  South- 
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east  Asia,  I  am  leaving  in  two  weeks  to  examine  first-hand  equally  serious 
refugee  problems  in  Europe.  In  Geneva  I  will  also  meet  with  oflScials  of  inter- 
national organizations  involved  in  refugee  assistance. 

The  gravity  of  the  refugee  situation  in  both  Europe  and  Southeast  Asia  also 
increases  the  urgency  of  keeping  our  own  assistance  programs  running  smoothly. 
But  as  you  are  aware,  we  face  an  imminent  collapse  of  all  our  programs  unless 
the  Congress  enacts  our  pending  supplemental  requests  for  $104.9  million  by  the 
beginning  of  June.  This  means  not  only  that  refugees  will  have  to  spend  more 
time  in  camps — often  in  inadequate  conditions — but  also  that  growing  refugee 
populations  in  countries  of  first  asylum  of  Southeast  Asia  will  further  strain 
aid  resources  and  the  willingness  of  asylum  countries  to  admit  new  arrivals,  I'm 
afraid  we  may  see  a  tragic  increase  in  deaths  and  drownings  at  sea  because  boats 
full  of  refugees  are  refused  permission  to  land,  and  many  more  desperate  land 
refugees  may  be  forced  back  into  the  countries  they  are  fleeing. 

In  Europe,  some  of  the  voluntary  agencies  assisting  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  may  be  able  to  continue  to  assist  refugees  overseas 
after  the  end  of  May  using  their  own  resources.  But  this  is  not  an  adequate  solu- 
tion. The  voluntary  agencies  are  in  a  precarious  financial  position,  and  we  cannot 
expect  them  to  carry  the  program  for  long.  Moreover,  the  crucial  factor  is  our 
ability  to  continue  bringing  refugees  out  of  camps  to  this  country,  and  trans- 
portation can  only  be  arrangSKi  by  ICEM,  which  is  already  in  deficit  spending. 
Without  their  expected  U.S.  contribution  (included  in  the  pending  supplemental 
requests),  ICEM  may  not  be  able  to  schedule  any  more  transportation  in  June. 

In  the  past,  we  have  worked  successfully  with  the  Congress  to  solve  urgent 
problems  like  this,  and  I  hope  we  can  do  the  same  in  this  crucial  situation. 

Before  turning  to  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979,  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  mention  the  steps  the  Administration  has  taken  in  response  to  the 
explosive  nature  of  the  refugee  problem.  First,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  decided  to  create  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Coordi- 
nator for  Refugee  Affairs  earlier  this  year  in  order  to  provide  a  focal  point  for 
all  our  refugee  efforts.  As  U.S.  Coordinator,  I  am  working  through  a  new  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Refugee  Affairs,  which  I  chair,  to  develop  better  coordina- 
tion, management,  and  long-term  policy  planning  and  budgeting.  We  have  already 
made  substantial  progress  in  reviewing  our  policies  and  procedures  in  order  to 
strengthen  and  rationalize  them.  And  we  have  begun  the  difficult  but  necessary 
process  of  reorganizing  structures  that  have  been  overwhelmed  by  recent  changes 
in  the  scope  and  complexity  of  the  refugee  problem. 

The  second  major  area  of  reassessment  and  improvement  is  refugee  legislation. 
In  close  cooperation  with  members  of  Congress — including  you,  Ms.  Chairwoman, 
and  Chairman  Rodino — we  have  developed  the  legislative  package  before  you 
today,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979.  Let  me  mention  a  few  reasons  why  I  think  this 
bill  is  vital. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  have  recognized  for  some  time  that 
we  can  no  longer  merely  react  to  refugee  situations  as  they  arise,  in  an  ad  hoc 
fashion.  The  nature  of  the  current,  extended  refugee  crisis  requires  that  we 
make  realistic  projections  of  our  program  needs  and  that  we  plan  our  resource 
allocations  and  assistance  activities  in  a  coordinated  way. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  a  substantially  improved  decision-making  process, 
while  at  the  same  time  explicitly  recognizing,  for  the  first  time,  the  important  and 
indispensable  role  of  the  Congress.  It  requires  the  Administration  to  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress,  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  on  the  foreseeable 
numbers  of  refugees  in  need  of  resettlement.  And  it  requires  that  any  decision 
to  raise  the  normal  flow  numbers  be  made  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
on  the  basis  of  this  comprehensive  information,  after  Congressional  consultation. 
This  provision  will  encourage  better  forward  planning  and  prevent  the  kind  of 
disruptions  the  program  is  now  experiencing.  The  annual  report  will  also  include 
a  full  discussion  of  the  anticipated  allocation  of  normal  flow  numbers  among 
groups  or  classes  of  refugees  of  special  concern  to  the  U.S. 

I  should  add,  however,  that  even  with  our  improved  planning  and  consultation 
procedures,  we  may  not  be  able  to  accommodate  all  changes  in  the  refugee  situ- 
ation. Refugee  flows,  by  their  very  nature,  are  unpredictable,  and  their  sources 
are  often  beyond  our  control.  For  this  reason,  the  bill  provides  for  further  Con- 
gressional consultation  during  the  flscal  year  in  case  of  emergency  refugee  situa- 
tions, including  unforeseen  and  large-scale  changes  in  existing  refugee  flows.  At 
that  point,  the  Administration  will  provide  full  information  on  the  emergency 
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situation,  the  eosts  of  admission,  and  the  reason  for  concluding  that  the  U.S. 
should  admit  additional  groups  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  previously 
determined  "normal  flow"  admissions  level. 

This  procedure  essentially  replaces  the  current  practice  of  invoking  the 
Attorney  General's  parole  authority.  The  parole  authority  was  originally  in- 
tended to  admit  individual  hardship  cases,  but  with  an  unrealistically  low  ceiling 
of  17,400  regular  refugee  admissions  per  year,  we  have  increasingly  had  to  stretch 
its  purpose — with  Congressional  concurrence — to  admit  large  groups  of  refugees, 
such  as  the  Hungarians,  Cubans,  and  Indochinese.  The  new  bill  retains  the 
parole  authority,  but  only  for  its  original  intention :  to  assist  individual  cases 
for  humanitarian  reasons. 

The  Administration  is  proiwsing  this  transfer  of  authority  for  emergency 
group  admissions  from  the  Attorney  General  to  the  President,  since  admission 
decisions  have  both  foreign  and  domestic  policy  implications.  The  bill  recognizes 
that  these  decisions  are  of  such  political  and  humanitarian  importance  that  they 
should  be  made  at  the  highest  level,  and  in  consultation  with  the  Congress. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  other  provisions  in  the  Refugee  Act  that  I  think  are  crucial 
to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  and  equitable  U.S.  refugee  assistance 
and  admissions  policy. 

First,  the  Bill  makes  several  sweeping  changes  in  the  existing  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  admission.  To  begin  with,  it  acknowledges  the  size  and  diversity  of 
current  refugee  populations  by  extending  the  definition  of  refugees  beyond 
narrow  geographical  and  ideological  criteria.  It  essentially  adopts  the  definition 
of  the  UN  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  to  which  we  are  a  party. 
It  defines  a  refugee  as  someone  outside  his  or  her  country  who  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  return  to  that  country  because  of  persecution  or  a  well-founded  fear 
of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  of  a  par- 
ticular social  group,  or  political  opinion.  This  definition  corresponds  more  closely 
to  the  situation  that  we  now  face. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  more  equitable  way  of  determining  who  is  eligible  to 
be  resettled  in  the  United  States  from  the  pool  of  people  who  qualify  as  refugees. 
It  authorizes  the  President  to  establish  groups  or  categories  of  refugees  to  be 
admitted  to  this  country— called  "refugees  of  special  concern."  Among  the  fac- 
tors considered  in  this  determination  will  be : 

Whether  the  refugees  have  cultural,  historical,  or  especially  family  ties  to  the 
United  States ; 

Whether  dire  circumstances  suggest  the  United  States  should  immediately 
offer  refuge  to  those  who  have  no  reasonable  hope  of  resettling  anywhere  but 
the  United  States  and  whose  lives  are  in  danger ; 

Whether  we  have  a  special  responsibility  because  of  previous  U.S.  political 
involvement  with  the  refugee  or  his  country  of  origin. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  a  more  equitable  way  of  assisting  refugees  once  they 
arrive  in  the  United  States.  I  know  that  witnesse  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  will  be  discussing  Title  III  of  the  Act  with  this 
Committee  at  another  hearing  so  I  will  only  mention  here  that  it  recognizes 
that  all  refugees  have  certain  common  needs  and  should  be  eligible  for  common 
benefits.  In  the  past,  our  domestic  assistance  programs  evolved  in  response  to 
specific  humanitarian  crises  around  the  world.  The  growth  of  domestic  pro- 
grams, through  repeated  statutory  amendment,  has  resulted  in  a  range  of  sep- 
arate programs  offering  different  services  to  different  groups.  While  we  hope  to 
maintain  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  the  specific  needs  of  certain  groups  of 
refugees,  we  also  want  to  assure  that  all  refugees  have  access  to  the  assistance 
necessary  to  become  self-sufficient  and  contributing  members  of  American  society. 

A  crucial  element  in  both  our  international  and  domestic  assistance  programs 
is  our  relationship  with  the  private  voluntary  agencies.  Overseas  they  work  with 
the  international  organizations  that  manage  the  refugee  camps,  and  in  this  coun- 
try they  provide  an  important  link  between  the  federal  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  providing  placement  and  other  resettlement  services.  Our  refugee 
programs  could  not  function  without  their  generous  help,  and  we  intend  to 
strengthen  our  partnership  with  them.  Through  my  office  we  have  already  estab- 
lished regular  consultative  procedures  with  the  voluntary  agencies.  We  believe 
that  the  passage  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979  will  further  strengthen  this  close 
working  relationship,  since  it  will  facilitate  long-term  planning  of  budget  and 
admissions  levels  and  permit  smoother  functioning  of  assistance  programs. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  proposed  Refugee  Act  that  I  think  will  greatly 
improve  the  way  we  plan,  manage,  and  implement  our  refugee  assistance  pro- 
grams. But  I  would  rather  stop  here  to  leave  time  for  your  questions. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DICK  CLARK,  AMBASSADOR  AT  LARGE  AND  U.S. 
COORDINATOR  FOR  REFUGEE  AFFAIRS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
MICHAEL  EGAN,  ASSOCIATE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  AND  DAVID 
MARTIN,  STATE  DEPARTMENT,  BUREAU  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
AND  HUMANITARIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Clark.  Ms.  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to  discnss  our  refugee  policy  and 
legislation,  specifically  the  proposed  Refugee  Act  of  1979. 

It's  a  special  pleasure  to  appear  before  your  subcommittee,  Ms. 
Chairwoman,  I  know  that  you  and  other  members  share  my  deep 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  refugees  worldwide,  and  particularly 
refugees  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  ever-growing  numbers  of  people 
live  in  camps,  often  in  appalling  conditions. 

Since  several  members  have  made  trips  to  investigate  the  refugee 
problem  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  thought  I  would  begin  by  briefing  you 
on  the  21^-week  trip  I  have  just  completed  with  several  State  Depart- 
ment representatives  and  Doris  Meissner  from  the  Justice  Department. 

In  each  country,  we  visited  refugee  camps  and  talked  with  refugees 
and  the  UNHCR  and  voluntary  agency  personnel  who  run  the  camps. 
We  also  met  with  high  government  officials  and  with  American  Em- 
bassy emloyees  involved  in  refugee  activities. 

As  a  result,  I  now  have,  in  my  judgment,  a  much  better  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  in  that  part  of  the  world,  including  the 
political  and  economic  strnins  it  create<=!  for  nsvlum  rountries,  the  sheer 
numbers  of  people  already  in  camps,  the  refugee  flows  we  can  expect 
in  the  coming  months,  and  the  defrree  of  human  suffering  among 
peonle  who  risk  their  lives  to  seek  freedom  and  a  better  life. 

Like  others  who  have  visited  Southeast  Asia  before  me,  I'm  afraid 
I  can't  paint  anything  but  a  gloomy  picture.  Despite  heroic  efforts  by 
individuals,  voluntary  agencies,  international  organizations,  and  na- 
tional governments,  the  situation  continues  to  deteriorate  as  the  arrival 
rates  for  new  refugees  surpass  the  depature  rate  of  refugees  perma- 
nently resettled  in  third  countries.  Asylum  countries  increasingly  re- 
fuse admission  to  new  arrivals,  leaving  the  refugees  to  an  uncertain 
fate  at  sea. 

This  situation  is  clearly  intolerable.  The  refugee  crisis  is  no  longer 
intermittent  and  manageable ;  it  has  unfortunately  became  a  persistent 
and  widespread  problem  in  our  world. 

This  development  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  to  work  with  the 
rest  of  the  international  community  to  try  to  limit  both  the  causes  and 
the  effects  of  refugee  flows.  Indeed,  among  my  highest  priorities  will 
be  diplomatic  efforts  to  encourage  other  countries  to  do  more  for 
refugees  and  to  strengthen  multilateral  assistance  programs. 

As  a  followup  to  my  trip  to  Southeast  Asia,  I  am  leaving  in  2  weeks 
to  examine  firsthand  equallv  serious  refugee  problems  in  Europe.  In 
Geneva  I  will  also  meet  with  officials  of  international  organizations 
involved  in  refugee  assistance. 

The  gravity  of  the  refugee  situation  in  both  Europe  and  Southeast 
Asia  also  increases  the  urgency  of  keeping  our  own  assistance  programs 
running  smoothly.  But  as  you  are  aware,  we  face  an  imminent  collapse 
of  all  our  programs  unless  the  Congress  enacts  our  pending  supple- 
mental requests  for  $104.9  million  by  the  beginning  of  June.  This 
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means  not  only  that  refugees  will  have  to  spend  more  time  in  camps — 
often  in  inadequate  conditions — but  also  that  growing  refugee  popula- 
tions in  countries  of  first  asylum  of  Southeast  Asia  will  further  strain 
aid  resources  and  the  willingness  of  asylum  countries  to  admit  new 
arrivals. 

I'm  afraid  we  may  see  a  tragic  increase  in  deaths  and  drownings  at 
sea  because  boats  full  of  refugees  are  refused  permission  to  land,  and 
many  more  desperate  land  refugees  may  be  forcd  back  into  the  coun- 
tries they  are  fleeing. 

In  Europe,  some  of  the  voluntary  agencies  assisting  refugees  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  may  be  able  to  continue  to 
assist  refugees  overseas  after  the  end  of  May  using  their  own  resources. 
But  this  is  not  an  adequate  solution. 

The  voluntary  agencies  are  in  a  precarious  financial  position,  and  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  carry  the  program  for  long.  IMoreover,  the 
crucial  factor  is  our  ability  to  continue  bringing  refugees  out  of  camps 
to  this  country,  and  transportation  can  only  be  arranged  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Migration  (ICEM),  which  is 
already  in  deficit  spending.  Without  their  expected  U.S.  contribution, 
included  in  the  pending  supplemental  requests,  ICEM  may  not  be  able 
to  schedule  any  more  transportation  in  June. 

In  the  past  we  have  worked  successfully  with  the  Conofress  to  solve 
urgent  problems  like  this,  and  I  hope  we  can  do  the  same  in  this  crucial 
situation. 

I  might  just  add  that  we  appeared  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  yesterday  with  regard  to  our  budget  requests. 

Before  turning  to  the  Refuge  Act  of  1979, 1  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  mention  the  steps  the  administration  has  taken  in 
response  to  the  explosive  nature  of  the  refugee  problem.  First,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  decided  to 
create  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  earlier 
this  year  in  order  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  all  our  refugee  efforts.  As 
U.S.  Coordinator,  I  am  working  through  a  new  Interagency  Commit- 
tee on  Refugee  Affairs,  which  I  chair,  to  develop  better  cordination, 
mana'i-ement,  and  long-term  policy  planning  and  budQreting.  AVe  have 
already  made  substantial  progress  in  reviewing  our  policies  and  proce- 
dures in  order  to  strengthen  and  rationalize  them.  And  we  have  begun 
the  difficult  but  necessary  process  of  reorganizing  structures  that  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  recent  changes  in  the  scope  and  complexity  of  the 
refugee  problem. 

The  second  major  area  of  reassessment  and  improvement  is  refugee 
legislation.  In  close  cooperation  with  Members  of  Congress,  including 
you,  Ms.  Chairwoman  and  Chairman  Rodino,  we  have  developed  the 
legislative  package  before  you  today,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979.  Let  me 
mention  a  few  reasons  why  I  think  this  bill  is  vital. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  administration  have  recognized  for  some 
time  that  we  can  no  longer  merely  react  to  refugee  situations  as  they 
arise,  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion.  The  nature  of  the  current,  extended  refugee 
crisis  requires  that  we  make  realistic  projections  of  our  program  needs 
and  that  we  plan  our  resource  allocations  and  assistance  activities  in  a 
coordinated  way. 
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The  proposed  bill  provides  a  substantially  improved  decisionmaking 
process,  while  at  the  same  time  explicitly  recognizing,  for  the  first 
time,  the  important  and  indispensable  role  of  the  Congress.  It  requires 
the  administration  to  report  annually  to  the  Congress,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year,  on  the  foreseeable  numbers  of  refugees  in  need 
of  resettlement.  And  it  requires  that  any  decision  to  raise  the  normal- 
flow  numbers  be  made  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  on  the 
basis  of  this  comprehensive  information,  after  congressional 
consultation. 

This  provision  will  encourage  better  forward  planning  and  prevent 
the  kind  of  disruptions  the  program  is  now  experiencing.  The  annual 
report  will  also  include  a  full  discussion  of  the  anticipated  allocation 
of  normal  flow  numbers  among  groups  or  classes  of  refugees  of  special 
concern  to  the  United  States. 

I  should  add,  however,  that  even  with  our  improved  planning  and 
consultation  procedures,  we  may  not  be  able  to  accommodate  all 
changes  in  the  refugee  situation.  Refugee  flows,  by  their  very  nature, 
are  unpredictable  and  their  sources  are  often  beyond  our  control.  For 
this  reason,  the  bill  provides  for  further  congressional  consultation 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  case  of  emergency  refugee  situations,  includ- 
ing unforeseen  and  large-scale  changes  in  existing  refugee  flows. 

At  that  point,  the  aclministration  will  provide  full  information  on 
the  emergency  situation,  the  costs  of  admission,  and  the  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  the  United  States  should  admit  additional  groups  who 
cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  previously  determined  "noi-mal  flow" 
admissions  level. 

This  procedure  essentially  replaces  the  current  practice  of  invoking 
the  Attorney  General's  parole  authority.  The  parole  authority  was 
originally  intended  to  admit  individual  hardship  cases,  but  with  an 
unrealistically  low  ceiling  of  17,400  regular  refugee  admissions  per 
year,  we  have  increasingly  had  to  stretch  its  purpose,  with  congres- 
sional concurrence,  to  admit  large  groups  of  refugees,  such  as  the  Hun- 
garians, Cubans,  an  Indochineso.  The  new  bill  retains  the  parole 
authority,  but  only  for  its  original  intention :  To  assist  individual  cases 
for  humanitarian  reasons. 

The  administration  is  proposing  this  transfer  of  authority  for  emer- 
gency group  admissions  from  the  Attorney  General  to  the  President, 
since  admission  decisions  have  both  foreign  and  domestic  policy  im- 
plications. The  bill  recognizes  that  these  decisions  are  of  such  political 
and  humanitarian  importance  that  they  should  be  made  at  the  highest 
level  and  in  consultation  with  the  Congress. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  other  provisions  in  the  Refugee  Act  that  I  think 
are  crucial  to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  and  equitable  U.S. 
refugee  assistance  and  admissions  policy. 

First,  the  bill  makes  several  sweeping  changes  in  the  existing  piece- 
meal approach  to  admissions. 

To  begin  with,  it  acknowledges  the  size  and  diversity  of  current 
refugee  populations  by  extending  the  definition  of  refugees  beyond 
narrow  geographic  and  ideological  criteria.  It  essentially  adopts  the 
definition  of  the  United  Nations  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of 
Refugees,  to  which  we  are  a  party.  It  defines  a  refugee  as  someone 
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outside  his  or  her  country  who  is  unable  or  unwilling;  to  return  to 
that  country  because  of  persecution  or  a  well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution on  account  of  race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  in  a  par- 
ticular social  group,  or  political  opinion.  This  definition  corresponds 
more  closely  to  the  situation  that  we  now  face. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  more  equitable  way  of  determining  who  is 
eligible  to  be  resettled  in  the  United  States  from  the  pool  of  people 
who  qualify  as  refugees.  It  authorizes  the  President  to  establish 
groups  or  categories  of  refugees  to  be  admitted  to  this  country — called 
"refugees  of  special  concern."  Among  the  factors  considered  in  this 
determination  will  be : 

Whether  the  refugees  have  cultural,  historical,  or  especially  family 
ties  to  the  United  States ; 

Whether  dire  circumstances  suggest  the  United  States  should  im- 
mediately offer  refuge  to  those  who  have  no  reasonable  hope  of  reset- 
tling anywhere  but  the  United  States  and  whose  lives  are  in  danger; 
and 

Whether  we  have  a  special  responsibility  because  of  previous  U.S. 
political  involvement  with  the  refugee  or  his  country  of  origin. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  a  more  equitable  way  of  assisting  refugees 
once  they  arrive  in  the  United  States.  I  know  that  witnesses  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  be  discussing 
title  III  of  the  act  with  this  committee  at  another  hearing,  so  I  will 
only  mention  here  that  it  recognizes  that  all  refugees  have  certain 
common  needs  and  should  be  eligible  for  common  benefits. 

In  the  past  our  domestic  assistance  programs  evolved  in  response 
to  specific  humanitarian  crises  around  the  world.  The  growth  of  do- 
mestic programs,  through  repeated  statutory  amendment,  has  resulted 
in  a  range  of  separate  programs  offering  different  ser\dces  to  different 
groups.  While  we  hope  to  maintain  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  the 
specific  needs  of  certain  groups  of  refugees,  we  also  want  to  assure 
that  all  refugees  have  access  to  the  assistance  necessary  to  become 
self-sufficient  and  contributing  members  of  American  society. 

A  crucial  element  in  both  our  international  and  domestic  assistance 
programs  is  our  relationship  with  the  private  voluntary  agencies. 
Overseas  they  work  with  the  international  organizations  that  manage 
the  lefugee  camps,  and  in  this  country  they  provide  an  important 
link  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  private  sector  in  pro- 
viding placement  and  other  resettlement  services. 

Our  refugee  programs  could  not  function  without  their  generous 
help,  and  Ave  intend  to  strengthen  our  partnership  with  them.  Through 
my  office  we  have  already  established  regular  consultative  procedures 
with  the  voluntary  agencies.  We  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1970  will  further  strengthen  this  close  working  relationship, 
since  it  will  facilitate  long-term  planning  of  budget  and  admissions 
levels  and  permit  smoother  functioning  of  assistance  programs. 

There  ai'e  other  aspects  of  the  proposed  Refugee  Act  that  I  think 
will  greatly  improve  the  way  we  i^lan.  manage,  and  implement  our 
refugee  assistance  programs.  But  I  would  rather  stop  here  to  leave 
time  for  your  questions. 
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Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ambassador  Clark. 
I'd  like  to  begin  by  asking  you  some  questions  about  your  recent  trip. 
I  take  it  you  were  in  Thailand  ? 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  One  of  the  things  that's  disturbed  me  very  much  is 
the  recent  report  in  the  press  that  tliousands — the  numbers  range  from 
50,000  to  80,000 —  of  Cambodians  are  coming  across  the  border. 

Now,  the  particular  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  it  seems  as  though 
large  numbers  of  Cambodian  civilians  are  coming  across  the  border 
guarded  by  military  personnel— in  essence,  being  herded  at  gunpoint 
by  Cambodian  soldiers  connected  with  the  Pol  Pot  regime.  The  Thai 
Government  permits  the  Cambodian  soldiers  to  continue  to  guard  these 
civilians  in  Thailand  and  then  permits  the  soldiers  to  take  them  back 
into  Cambodia. 

Did  you  discuss  this  situation  with  the  Thai  Government  ? 
Mr.  Clark.  Most  of  our  discussions  with  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land were  with  regard  to  the  Cambodian  refugees,  because  that's  the 
immediate  problem.  Our  objective  was  to  encourage  them  to  give  those 
people  who  are  really,  obviously,  refugees,  first  asylum;  because  our 
greatest  concern  was  that  they  may  be  pushed  back  across  the  border 
and  not  allowed  to  come  into  the  country. 

I  must  say  that  I  did  not  hear  any  discussion  from  the  UNHCR,  the 
International  Red  Cross,  or  from  any  of  the  people  that  we  talked 
with  in  Cambodia,  about  these  people  being  brought  into  the  country 
and  accepted  as  refugees  and  kept  under,  let  us  say,  Khmer  Rouge 
guard.  I  have  not  heard  that  charge  before. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  These  are  not  people  who  the  Thais  characterize 
as  refugees.  These  are  civilians  who  are  being  herded  around  in  the 
thousands  by  the  Cambodian  troops,  who  are  being  forcibly  taken 
into  Thailand  and  being  forcibly  taken  out  of  Thailand.  The  Thai 
Government  does  nothing  to  provide  any  protection  to  these  civilians 
while  they're  on  Thai  soil  and,  in  fact,  permits  them  to  be  herded 
through  that  country  by  these  Cambodian  soldiers. 

Knowing  of  the  atrocities  that  the  Pol  Pot  government  has  com- 
mitted on  civilians,  I'm  surprised  that  our  Government  has  not  made 
representation  to  the  Thai  Government  with  respect  to  permitting 
mass  movements  of  civilians  in  this  manner  by  the  Cambodian  forces. 
Mr.  Clark.  We  made  very  strong  representations — I  did,  person- 
ally, to  the  Prime  Minister — to  give  first  asylum :  that  is,  to  give  at 
least  temporary  asylum  to  any  legitimate  refugee,  Cambodian  refugee, 
who  came  across  that  border. 

I  must  say  that  the  long  column  of  Cambodian  refugees  that  came 
out — this  happened  to  be  the  week  after  we  had  left  Thailand,  but 
we  read  about  it  in  the  papers — some  80,000  who  actually  came  over 
into  Thailand,  traveled  down  along  the  border  on  the  Thai  side  and 
went  back  into  the  mountainous  areas  of  Cambodia. 

That  occurred  after  our  discussions,  and  that  may  be  what  you 
made  reference  to,  the  fact  that  this  column  of  80,000  crossed  into 
Thailand  and  went  back.  And  there  were  many  people  there  who 
certainly  were  not  carrying  gims.  Whether  these  people  were  being 
kept  at  gunpoint  by  the  Khmer  Rouge,  I  don't  know. 
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Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  find  that  out. 
It  seems  to  me  if  our  Government  is  trying  to  alleviate  the  refugee 
situation  in  Thailand,  and  Thailand  is  permitting  this  kind  of  mass 
herding  of  civilians  through  their  comitry  by  armed  Cambodian  sol- 
diers, that  we  ought  to  be  protesting  vigorously. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  agree  with  that. 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I'm  very  concerned  about  that. 
I'd  also  like  to  ask  you,  with  regard  to  this  bill,  about  the  problem 
of  getting  other  countries  to  do  their  fair  share  with  respect  to  re- 
fugees. The  bill  is  silent  on  that  score. 

I  think  that  at  the  very  least  there  ought  to  be  a  requirement  for 
reporting  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  etforts  that 
are  being  undertaken  to  get  other  countries  to  do  their  fair  share. 

Would  you  agree  with  the  inclusion  of  such  a  requirement?  And 
what  other  things  do  you  think  ought  to  be  institutionalized  in  the  bill 
with  respect  to  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  any  administration  to  involve 
third  countries  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  my  particular  assignment  to  try  to  internationalize 
this  problem. 

It's  clear  that  with  250,000  Indochinese  refugees  now  in  the  area  in 
camps — and  if  my  own  projections  are  accurate  that's  going  to  double 
before  it  gets  better — that  the  United  States  cannot  solve  this  problem 
alone  and  that,  indeed,  increasingly  other  countries  have  to  play  a 
greater  role. 

I  certainly  would  have  no  objection — in  fact,  I  think  I  would 
encourage  some  kind  of  reference  in  the  legislation  beyond  that  which 
is  in  title  I.  At  the  bottom  of  the  first  paragraph  under  "Purpose"  we 
do  say  that : 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  all  nations  to  provide  assistance  and  resettlement  opportunities  to 
refugees  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Now,  that's  obviously  a  general  purpose  statement  only.  I  see  no 
problem  in  terms  of  asking  for  regular  reports  from  the  administra- 
tion on  what  kind  of  progress  we're  making  in  that  effort. 

I  miffht  say  that  we  started  several  weeks  ago  in  this  effort  by 
surveying  every  country  in  the  world  in  terms  of  the  number  of  people 
that  these  countries  are  resettling  now  from  abroad,  what  kind  of 
role  they're  playing  with  regard  to  the  Indochinese  refugee  program, 
so  that  we  now  have  an  accurate  assessment,  which  I  would  be  happy 
to  make  available  to  this  committee,  in  terms  of  a  worldwide  report 
of  what  each  country  is  now  doing. 

"We're  convinced  that  there  are  no  countries  in  the  world  that 
couldn't  be  doing  more,  and  we're  going  to  be  working  very  hard  in 
that  effort. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  vou. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  briefly  about  the  fact  that  you  apparently  did 
not  ofo  to  Vietnam.  One  of  the  things  that  I  thouofht  was  imporfnnt  dur- 
ing the  trip  that  some  members  of  the  subcommittee  took  to  Southeast 
Asia  was  to  go  to  Vietnam  to  discuss  with  Vietnamese  officials  directly 
what  they  were  ]M'e})ared  to  do  to  make  the  outflow  of  refugees  more 
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orderly  and  more  humane,  and  not  force  people  to  resort  to  fleeing 
in  small  boats,  encountering  piracy,  loss  of  life,  and  separation  of 
families. 

The  response  of  the  Vietnamese  was  surprisingly  positive.  It  seemed 
to  be  even  more  positive  to  the  U.N.  officials,  and  I  understand  the 
United  Nations  is  in  the  process  of  setting  up  an  office  in  Ho  Chi  Minli 
City — or  Saigon — to  process  directly  the  outflow  of  emigrants  from 
Vietnam  to  other  countries. 

Was  there  a  reason  that  you  did  not  go  to  Vietnam  to  discuss  the 
problem  with  the  Vietnamese  directly  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  some  consideration 
given  to  that.  I  think  that,  with  the  limited  time  available,  it  was 
decided  it  was  best  to  go  to  each  of  the  five  ASEAN  countries  as  well 
as  to  Hong  Kong,  where  we  studied  the  immediate  impact  of  the 
refugee  flow. 

The  thrust  of  our  efforts,  of  course,  following  your  own  visit,  has 
been  in  support  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  UNHCR,  who 
met  with  members  of  this  committee,  and  I  met  with  him  Monday. 
We  strongly  support  that  effort,  and  if  it's  at  all  possible  not  only  to 
extend  it  to  family  reunions,  but  to  go  beyond  that  and  begin  to  stem 
the  boat  flow,  we're  strongly  in  agreement  with  it. 

I  might  say  that  the  Vietnamese  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
meeting  in  Jakarta  with  regard  to  the  special  processing  center.  We 
will  also  be  represented  there  and,  I'm  sure,  talking  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese about  that  on  that  occasion.  That  meeting  will  be  on  May  15  and 
16. 

Ms.  HoT.TZMAN.  Don't  you  think  that  the  failure  to  deal  directly 
with  the  Vietnamese  about  humanizing  the  outflow  and  thereby  re- 
ducing the  number  of  boat  cases,  and  having  an  alternative  more 
humano  method  of  exodus  is  iust  postponing  solution  of  the  problem? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  would  be  a  much  graver  mistake  if  we  don't 
deal  directly  with  them  on  this  problem  and  I'm  sure  that  we  will 
do  so  at  this  conference. 

And  I  think  the  appropriate  wav  to  do  so  is  also — or  at  least  it  is 
one  mechanism — through  the  UNHCR. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Fish.  I,  too,  would  like  to  start  with  your  trip.  Ambassador 
Clark. 

You  did  paint  a  very  grim  picture  of  the  plight  of  the  boat  people 
today,  and  the  countries  of  first  asylum  refusing  admission. 

Could  you  tell  us  where  the  boat  cases  are  going,  which  are  the 
countries  of  first  asylum  at  this  particular  time  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it's  interesting  that  there's  been  a  shift  now,  to 
some  degree,  away  from  o-oine:  South  and,  rather,  going  to  Hong  Kong. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  for  example,  more  boat  refugees 
went  into  Hong  Kong  than  to  Malaysia.  The  numbers  have  increased 
so  much  now  in  Malaysia  in  April  that  I  think  that  trend  may  be 
slightly  reversed. 

But  what's  happening  is  that  not  very  many  are  going  around  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  into  Thailand  because  of  the  Thai  pirates.  Those  num- 
bers are  still  fairly  limited. 
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Not  very  many  are  going  straight  across  the  South  China  Sea  to 
the  Philippines.  Those  numbers  are  still  limited^  I  think  about  4,000 
total,  including  the  Tung  An. 

The  majority  are  going  either  directly  down  to  Malaysia,  and  in 
many  cases  now  are  unfortunately  being  pushed  off  into  Indonesia,  or 
they're  going  straight  to  Hong  Kong. 

So  the  vast  majority  are  in  Hong  Kong,  Malaysia,  and  some  ending 
up  in  Indonesia. 

Mr.  Fish.  Perhaps  the  down  trend  in  numbers  going  into  Hong 
Kong  in  the  spring  had  something  to  do  with  the  wind  and  the  tide. 
Didn't  you  say  Malaysia  experienced  an  increase  in  April  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  a  significant  increase. 

Mr.  Fish.  All  right.  You  mentioned  the  Tung  ^n  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Did  you  get  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  Philippine  auhorti- 
ties  about  that  ?  I  understand  that  vessel  has  been  there  in  the  harbor 
a  couple  of  months  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  did  talk  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  with  President  Marcos.  And  it  is  their  plan  now  to  go  ahead  with 
a  special  island,  a  special  processing  center.  And  we  encouraged  them 
to  allow  that  center  to  be  used  for  refugees  from  all  ASEAN  member 
states.  Certainly  they  plan  to  move  all  the  people  presently  in  any 
camp  in  the  Philippines,  plus  those  on  the  Tung  An,  into  the  new 
camp. 

I  asked  particularly  with  regard  to  the  people  being  removed  from 
the  Tung  An  prior  to  the  monsoons,  which  would  put  them  in  a  diffi- 
cult position.  The  President  told  me  that  they  would  be  moved  prior 
to  that  time  to  this  camp. 

I  might  say  there's  been  a  very  good  reaction  from  the  international 
community  with  regard  to  the  Tung  An.  We  have  taken,  as  I  recall — 
other  countries  have  taken  about  two-thirds  of  the  people  who  have 
been  removed.  There  were  originally  2,300  people  on  that  ship,  and 
now  it's  down  to  less  than  half  that  number,  and  two-thirds  of  those 
have  been  taken  by  other  countries. 

Mr.  Fish.  You  mentioned  this  new  island  camp.  Are  we  talking 
about  a  Philippine  camp,  as  distinct  from  an  Indonesian  ?  _ 

ISIr.  Cl.\rk.  Yes,  that's  correct.  Our  principal  reason  for  visiting  with 
President  Marcos  was  to  encourage  him  to  develop  a  second  special 
processing  center. 

Mr.  Fish.  Getting  back  to  the  statement  of  policy  you  read  with  re- 
spect to  encouraging  other  small  nations  to  provide  assistance  and  re- 
settlement opportunities,  could  the  subcommittee  be  supplied  with  an 
updated  accounting  of  what  nations  are  involved,  their  contributions, 
and  the  resettlement  opportunities  being  offered? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  wjll  do  that.  And  accompanying  that  we  can  give 
you  this  worldwide  report;  what  each  country  in  the  world,  each 
region  of  the  world,  is  doing.  And  more  specifically,  in  regard  to  Indo- 
china, the  report  shows  what  other  countries  are  doing  both  in  terms 
of  I^NHCR  contributions  and  resettlement. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  following  information  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  Department.  See  also  app.  6  at  p.  433.] 
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Report  to  the  Congress  on  U.S.  Diplomatic  Activities  To  Increase 
International  Participation  in   Refugee  Assistance 

In  the  three  months  since  President  Carter  appointed  me  as  U.S.  Coordinator 
for  Refugee  Affairs,  further  changes  in  the  worldwide  refugee  situation  have  con- 
tinued to  outstrip  international  refugee  relief  efforts.  O'n  every  continent  greater 
numbers  of  people  are  fleeing  their  countries  of  origin  because  of  military  strife 
or  fears  of  political  persecution  or  other  forms  of  discrimination  and  deprivation. 
We  estimate  that  there  may  be  10-14  million  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
throughout  the  world  now,  many  of  whom  need  international  assistance. 

The  refugee  crisis  is  particularly  disheartening  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  the 
departure  rates  of  refugees  from  the  countries  of  Indochina  are  increasing  rap- 
idly. The  countries  of  first  asylum — which  are  already  saturated  with  a  total 
refugee-camp  population  of  over  300,000— have  begun  to  close  their  doors  to  new 
arrivals.  Refugees  forced  back  across  land  borders  or  towed  back  out  to  sea  in 
boats  have  little  chance  of  survival.  Because  of  the  hardships  of  escape  ond  ero- 
sion of  the  first-asylum  principle,  an  increasing  number  of  people  who  attempt  to 
leave  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  perish  in  the  process,  some  believe  as  high  as 
50  percent.  We  therefore  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  Indochinese  are  risk- 
ing their  lives  to  depart.  But  we  do  know  that  the  number  who  have  successfully 
sought  asylum  in  Southeast  A'sia  has  risen  dramatically  from  about  22,000  in 
March  of  "this  year,  to  32,000  in  April,  and  to  a  staggering  50,000  or  60,000  in 
May.  These  numbers  do  not  even  include  the  40-80,000  Cambodians  who  have 
crossed  into  Thailand  hut  have  not  been  registered  with  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  ( See  attached  charts. ) 

Much  of  this  human  flood  in  recent  months  can  be  attributed  to  the  policies  of 
the  Hanoi  government,  within  Vietnam  as  well  as  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
Throughout  the  areas  they  dominate  in  Indochina,  the  Vietnamese  have  sys- 
tematically uprooted  ethnic  Chinese  and  other  minorities  and  assisted  their 
departure  by  boat  or  land,  after  extracting  large  exit  fees.  Their  drastic  political 
and  economic  policies  have  also  encouraged  ethnic  Vietnamese,  Cambodians,  and 
Lao  to  leave  clandestinely  of  their  own  accord. 

Those  refugees  lucky  enough  to  arrive  safely  in  countries  of  first  asylum  in 
Southeast  Asia  find  camps  crowded  and  unsanitary.  Medical  care  is  scarce,  food 
rations  are  irregular,  and  there  are  few  organized  or  productive  activities  to 
stave  off  the  boredom  and  depression  of  months  or  years  of  confinement  and 
uncertainty  about  their  fate.  The  international  organizations  and  voluntary 
agencies  that  operate  and  oversee  the  refugee  camps  are  so  pressed  for  funds 
and  personnel  that  they  cannot  keep  up  with  the  rising  tide  of  new  arrivals. 

First-asylum  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  offer 
permanent  resettlement  to  Indochinese  refugees  because  of  their  own  pressing 
population,  social,  and  economic  i)roblems,  as  well  as  traditional  ethnic  hostility. 
This  leaves  the  burden  of  rasettlement  with  the  rest  of  the  international  com- 
munity. 

In  response  to  this  tragic  situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  to  the  equally 
serious  refugee  situations  elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken a  number  of  measures  to  improve  its  own  refugee  programs,  to  strengthen 
the  management  and  oversight  of  multilateral  assistance  to  refugees,  and  to 
encourage  other  countries  to  offer  more  resettlement  opportunities  and  financial 
support  for  refugee  relief.  Specifically,  I  personally  have  taken  the  following 
steps : 

During  a  21/^  week  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  in  April,  I  strongly  supported  the 
continuing  efforts  of  our  Ambassadors  to  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines,  and  our  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  to  persuade  these  countries 
to  maintain  the  principle  of  first  asylum  ; 

During  a  visit  to  Europe  in  ]May,  I  stressed  the  necessity  for  additional  offers 
of  resettlement  and  increased  financial  contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions in  my  presentation  in  Geneva  to  the  ICEM  Council  on  May  21,  1979  (copy 
of  statement  attached)  and  in  bilateral  meetings  with  the  representatives  of 
Australia,  Austria,  Bolivia,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United 
Kingdom ; 

I  met  with  the  Vatican  Acting  Foreign  Minister  to  coordinate  Papal  and  U.S. 
efforts  to  stimulate  additional  resettlement  in  Catholic  countries ; 
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I  ensured  that  the  refugee  situation,  particularly  greater  international  support 
for  resettlement,  was  a  key  element  in  discussions  between  the  President  and  the 
Japanese  Prime  Minister,  as  well  as  in  discussions  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Japan,  France,  and  the  NATO  countries  (in 
the  case  of  Japan,  these  efforts  led  to  substantially  increased  financial  contribu- 
tions to  UNHCR,  commitments  to  finance  regional  Refugee  Processing  Centers 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  initiation  of  a  modest  Japanese  resettlement  program 
for  Indochinese  refugees )  ; 

I  met  on  several  occasions  with  ranking  representatives  of  the  international 
organizations  involved  in  refugee  assistance  and  resettlement,  including 
UNHCR  Hartling,  ICEM  Director  Oarlin.  and  ICRC  President  Hay ;  and 

I  met  with  UN  Deputy  High  Commissioner  Dale  DeHaan  during  his  visit  to 
"Washington  in  April  to  discuss  his  negotiations  with  the  Hanoi  Government  on 
a  program  of  legal  emigration  from  Vietnam  for  purposes  of  family  reunifica- 
tion, and  I  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  efforts  to  assure  that  such  a  UN- 
sponsored  program  begins  promptly  but  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  multi- 
lateral assistance  to  refugees  who  have  already  risked  their  lives  to  flee  Viet- 
nam and  are  now  in  camps  awaiting  permanent  resettlement  (in  this  connec- 
tion, at  Jakarta,  the  SRV  delegate  told  the  press  that  as  many  as  600,000  Viet- 
namese might  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country  legally  over  the  next  few  years). 

To  date  the  response  of  the  international  community  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  massive  outflow  of  refugees  around  the  globe.  Yet  I  am  encouraged  to  note 
an  increased  awareness  of  refugee  problems  and  a  new  willingness  by  some 
governments  to  support  multilateral  assistance  programs.  We  intend  to  follow 
up  on  indications  of  fortlicoming  support.  In  particular,  we  hope  that  the  agree- 
ment reached  at  the  May  Jakarta  conference  on  the  ASEAN  proposal  for 
Refugee  Processing  Centers  in  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  will  develop  into 
substantial  commitments  to  the  implement  these  and  other  centers.  We  are  also 
hopeful  that  our  appeal  at  the  ICEM  Council  meeting  will  indeed  result  in 
significant  new  contributions  and  resettlement  offers. 

In  following  up  on  these  and  other  diplomatic  activities,  we  are  unfortunately 
hampered  by  the  increasing  perception  that  the  United  States  is  also  lagging 
behind  in  its  expected  contributions  to  international  refugee  assistance  pro- 
grams. Early  enactment  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979  and  the  Department  of 
State's  pending  supplemental  budget  requests  (which  cover  transportation  of 
refugees  to  this  country,  resettlement  and  placement  grants  administered  by 
voluntary  agencies,  and  financial  support  for  the  UNHCR,  ICEM.  and  the 
ICRC)  will  strengthen  our  own  capabilities  and  improve  our  credibility  in 
appealing  to  other  nations. 

Dick  Clark, 
Amiasfador-at-Large  and 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs. 

INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES— OUTFLOW  TO  AND  PERMANENT  RESETTLEMENT  IN  NONCOMMUNIST  COUNTRIES i 

(APRIL  1975  TO  MAY  1979) 

Arrivals  In 

asylum      Permanently        Remaining  Annual 

Date  countries  2  resettled  in  camps  increase 

1975  (April  to  December) 

1976... 

1977 

19782 

1979: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

5-mo  tota|3 

Grand  total 

'  In  addition  to  these  nunibe's  of  refueees  who  have  fled  to  non-Communist  countries,  about  150,000  Cambodians  are 
in  camps  in  Vietnam,  and  210,000  Vietnamese  have  fled  to  China  since  1978. 
2  Includes  some  Cambodians  who  went  temporarily  to  Vietnam  before  beine  resettled  in  France. 
'  Does  not  include  Cambodians  who  have  crossed  into  Thailand  temporarily  but  who  are  not  registered  by  the  UNHCR. 


221,000 
40,  970 

-158,  000 
-25,  380 
-21,520 
-55, 150 

63,  000 

78,  590 

105,150 

205,  000 

+63,  000 
+15,  590 
+26,  560 
+99,  850 

48,  080 

155,000 

17  810 

-6,  420 

15,930 
22,  000 

-6,010 

-10,525 

33  000 

-7,529 

57,  000 

-8, 277 

145,740 

-38,791 

311,949 

+108,  979 

610,790 

-298,  841 

311,949  .. 
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UNHCR  BUDGET"  1978  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Donor 


General 
program 


Special 
program 


Total 


Percent 


1978  Government  contributions: 

United  States^ 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Sweden 

Norway 

Nethei  lands 

Denmark — 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Australia 

Switzerland 

Canada 

Belfium - 

Spain 

France 

Finland 

Rest  of  world  (including  EEC). 

Total..-. — 

1978  expenditures  by  region: 

Africa -. 

Asia 

Amencas 

Europe 

Others 

Total 


$10.5 

$36.9 

$47.4 

32.6 

4.6 

9.3 

13.9 

9.5 

.1 

11.5 
4.3 

11.6 
11.2 

8.0 

6.9 

7.7 

3.4 

5.8 

9.2 

6.3 

5.7 

2.7 

8.4 

5.7 

4.7 

3.3 

8.0 

5.5 

2.2 

4.8 

7.0 

4.8 

.9 

5.0 

5.9 

4.1 

1.2 

2.0 

3.2 

2.2 

1.5 

.9 

2.4 

1.7 

.5 

1.6 

2.1 

1.4 

0 

.9 

.9 

.6 

.5 

.1 

.6 

.4 

.4 

0 

.4 

.3 

.9 

12.5 

13.4 

9.2 

44  0 

101.6 

145.6 

26.5 

43.3 

69.8 

1.9 

49.2 

51.1  

5  2 

0 
.6 
1.1 

5.2 

2  4 

3.0 

4  5 

5.6      ... 

40.5 

94.2 

134.7 

1  The  UNHCR  also  received  t22,000,000  from  the  regular  (assessed")  U.N.  budget  in  1978. 

2  U.S.  Government  contributions  shown  are  from  the  Mig'ation  and  Refu'^ee  Assistance  Appropriation  and  vaMous  pro- 
grams of  AID  and  the  U.S.  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  account.  Fu.thermore,  this  data  is  for  calendar 
year  periods  and  therefore  includes  contributions  from  2  fiscal  years. 

UNHCR  BUDGET  I,  1979  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Donor 


General 

Special 

program 

program 

$12.5 

$5.0 

11.6 

.1 

7.2 

1.9 

6.4 

1.6 

4.7 

2.8 

4.2 

1.3 

3.6 

.4 

2.3 

.9 

2.3 

.9 

2.3 

.2 

1.2 

0 

.8 

.3 

1.0 

0 

.7 

0 

.3 

.1 

.4 

0 

8.8 

5.9 

Total 


Percent 


1979  Government  contributions: 

United  States  2 

Japan — 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Norway 

Norway 

Canada 

Switzerland 

Australia 

Saudi  Arabia 

France 

Belgium , 

Finland 

Rest  of  world  (including  EEC) 

Total 

1979  expenditures  by  region: 

Africa 

Asia. 

Americas 

Europe 

Others 

Total 


$17.5 

11.7 

9.1 

8.0 

7.5 

5.5 

4.0 

3.2 

3.2 

2.5 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

.7 

.4 

.4 

14.7 


19.8 
13.2 
10.3 
9.0 
8.5 
6.2 
4.5 
3.6 
3.6 
2.8 
1 


1.2 

1.1 

.8 

.5 

.5 

16.6 


68.0 

20.5 

88.5 

40  9 

15.9 

12.8 

.2 

.3 

3.2 

56.8       

96  0 

108.8      

6  S 

6.7 

3  0 

3.3             

19  0 

22.2      

165.4 


32.4 


197.8 


1  The  UNHCR  also  received  $22,000,000  from  the  regular  (assessed)  U.N.  budget  in  1979. 

2  U.S.  Government  contributions  shown  are  from  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Aporopriation  and  various 
programs  of  AID  and  the  U.S.  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  account.  Furthermore,  this  data  is  for  calendar 
year  periods  and  therefore  includes  contributions  from  2  fiscal  years. 
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THIRD  COUNTY  INDOCHINESE  RESETTLEMENT  THROUGH  MAY  1979 


Country 


Admitted  April 

to  date      admissions  • 


May 
admissions  i 


United  States... 

France 

Australia 

Canada 

Malaysia 

West  Germany,. 
United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

New  Zealand... 

Norway 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Other.... 

Total--.. 


205, 000 


4,000 


4,000 


50,  000 

550 

630 

20,  000 

757 

1,836 

11,000 

1,333 

1,362 

1,  500 

0 

0 

3,  000 

253 

143 

1,  500 

121 

157 

1, 100 

15 

1 

1,  000 

121 

3 

1,  000 

105 

122 

600 

3 

1 

500 

0 

3 

400 

0 

2 

3,000 

271 

17 

299,  600 

7,529 

8,277 

1  Tentative  figures  derived  from  several  sources. 
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:.o.    !»:£:  ;:/£ 

"CS:    ;■.£?,    SSU!-,   W.Kt. 


U75  c: 


;£.;ic 


C-I.Efil 

SPECIAL 

eo'.'iiiSY 

P«5-i!l 

PSCOSAD 

TOItl 

AlCt'lt 

::.c:8 

22,080 

tXWAMit, 

!;,r.-: 

25,000 

lUSTRlltA 

sj:.j:8 

5,0:3,825 

5,926,653 

i';:vi.'. 

s.'.r:; 

23,174 

.   72,674 

seyf..-!;; 

3,156 

1,000 

4,(56 

Bt.lCltlESH 

l.CCO 

1,000 

EASEADOS 

1,003 

1,000 

BEUiun 

kio.tn 

1,645,093 

2,115,125 

eO^SUANA 

l,<IS 

• 

1,449 

esAzii 

37,508 

12.500 

50,000 

6HUIAK 

- 

36,585 

36,585 

cutunoi 

I.STS 

• 

1,675 

CAMOA 

1,S0S,UB 

117,575 

2.407.021 

CHUE 

i:,oo0 

• 

12,000 

COIUNSII 

<,3»J 

• 

4,342 

CVPIiUS 

3,(17 

1,016 

4.093 

DEKnARK 

«,T?1,U3 

3,307,675 

8,021,858 

CCVPI 

<,:ss 

• 

4,286 

niuANO 

33«,83B 

1,195 

396,025 

rRAiice 

5JI,350 

107,527 

628,777 

CAnBIA 

:93 

• 

293 

CEnrnNY,  til 

, 

RtP.Of 

5,19t,308 

<,833,t26 

7,027,134 

CHAUA 

5,:!fl 

• 

5,220 

CRECCC 

40,000 

15.000 

55,600 

Kou  see 

10,000 

10,000 

20,000 

ICEIAND 

16,000 

5,000 

31.000 

• 

OENERAl 

SPECIAL 

COUNTRY 

PROCRAH 

PROCRAn 

TOTAL 

IMOU 

i:,i9S 

4,000 

16,195 

IMDONCSU 

3,'OOU 

3.  SOU 

IRAII 

39.682 

50,000 

89,682 

IRAO 

i:,rt2 

12,192 

IRE  I  AND 

. 

78,947 

78.947 

ISRAEL 

15,000 

15.000 

lIAtY 

59,52« 

59.534 

IVORY  COAST 

3,86« 

3,864 

JAPAN 

81,658 

11,(78,(78 

11,S60,33J 

KEUYA 

503 

903 

KUvaiT 

30, 003 

20,000 

UO  fEOPlE'S 

cm.  PEP. 

2,000 

2,000 

UEtiiOII 

• 

• 

LESOTHO 

3,309 

:,3oo' 

LlBtSIA 

10,000 

1,500 

11,500 

LIEVAK  mi 

JtM»l'IRIYA 

20,  COB 

30,000 

IIICKUI.SIEIH      H,9IJ3 

11,911 

32,877 

ll./::;..=  . 

is.E.-:- 

y...    ...... 

".    '.;; 

• 

: , ; : . 

r:.;';.i 

1,'r: 

- 

i.;?i' 

r.i::t 

;,  ; :  t 

- 

1,13: 

f:-i-?iiiv: 

; , ; ; ; 

•.,133 

2  £  ? : 

r.;xi:c 

ic,  :;r 

- 

lO.fiif 

r.::,'sco 

o'.i 

• 

no 

nosocoo 

'    • 

- 

• 

KETk';.;-:: 

:.'.",-;; 

2.6!7,;'.7 

!,i:4,:po 

NEW  J£iLi::3 

•.:.'M' 

12,026 

s:,cf4 

NICERIA 

y.,:z: 

- 

32,0:: 

i.'::i';t 

2  •',*  3  f ; 

s,jrj,!;3 

S  233   f V  0 

CrtV 

:,.';: 

• 

t.r.'o 

ptKi$;i!: 

!.s;- 

- 

2.505 

pti;a.-.; 

57f 

• 

500 

Pifu;  ;.:-.• 

cuii^ea' 

2,735 

• 

3,736 

PHIIIPPII.-S 

2,:;3 

• 

3,350 

POfilUCiL 

- 

• 

• 

OATAS 

lE.fJO 

• 

10,000 

BEPUElie  0^ 

. 

KCKEA 

5,c;: 

i8,c:o 

15,0.10 

SAN  IIIRHIO 

1,0:0 

• 

1,000 

- 

C-;!:P£l 

SPECIAL 

COUHTRY 

PECCRin 

PEOciJtn 

lertL 

SAUOI    ASAEIA 

8,000 

292,398 

300,398 

SENECAl 

6,003 

- 

6,000 

SIERRA  LEOIIE 

2,804 

- 

2,804 

SOnAllA 

- 

. 

. 

SPAIN 

- 

943.663 

943,063 

SUDAN 

6.042 

7,300 

13,]42 

UNCLASSIFIED 
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[JNCLASSiFlEp^ 
DeDamneiit  of  State 


I'.i,-- 

I  !  ;  J  t 


,  L  U  11  /  'f  I  ( I 


cf.tvA  jiiji    ::  a  oj   :ii82C! 


cse) 


C;:(:V:  C:H1     CI  Cf  03     31132!: 


i:.»e  c:i'ji    le-is    isc-so"  Jsr-ci    c.-.e-oi    ts:v-3;   citc-os 

IKSMO    NSiS'f)    "MO    iSi-lS    Ea-n    £UP.;W    I'EA-s) 
/()!  V 

liSIlS     jllCli:  /12 

t  M9iMt  JAM  )3 

re.  v:>:issicM  ci^tvj 

■..us:  stciie^-  j;  n  a  cs^iEvi  cissi 


jvtirijvt 
J-..!:£5U'.0 

ic:9 
t{i:n::3  1X9 

ruKisia 

tUSKET 

usiKOt 

UNIIEO   AKIB- 
tniBAttS 


1,W0,50» 

l,0i)9 
S.SCIl 
4,JIS 

;,o!o 

J,  BOS 
J.OOJ 
t.Slt 

10,0011 

UNITED  SEP.   OF 

CAntKOOII  l.<09 

UNIIEO  ur.  OF 

TANZANIt  S.llS      ' 

UMITEO  STATES  OF 

tHtnicA  io,)09,«i: 

VENEZUEU  S.OOO 

ViEt   HAH    ■ 

YUCOSIAVII  20,000 

IAI6E 

until  •.129 

EUSOPEIN  ECOIIOHIC 

eontiwiiiY 


J,B!B  «,0JJ 

i,js:,!;j3     :i,i69.-)i3 

i,5:2,!SS        3,153, 3S3 

1,000 
8,S0O 
»,5<5 


2,070 
3,0CU 
7,009 

2«),U6 


23i.3«> 


10,000 
S, 221, US       13,853,482 

J.IBJ 

S.tlS 

33,S7t,031      4(,2S7.4ll 

s.oos 


95,000 
253,165 


us,  001 
253,165 
4,120 


11,624,071      11.624,071 


tO!»l  H7J  44,082,036        10l.5S7.646     145,669,684 

I,    i!i9  cciaiiieutioiis  (  to  umMi  30,  1379  1 


COUNTKY 

tlOtlilt 

IRCENTINl 

lUSTIiAlll 

lUSTSIA 

BAIItMlS 

tANOUOESH 

ClItDASOS 

eciciuii 

tOISUJUl 
IRAZll 

enuTtii 

e«uiioi 

cticoi 

CHilE 

COlllSIt 

ctrxus 

tCMUiA 
UiM 
ri!..2UII 
»!«t.Ct 


CEllERAL 
PROCdAft 

24,500 

25,000 

840,909 

55,000 


1(4,828 


15,000 

3,933 

1,2)4,510 

4,236 

367,089 

i4),tl3 


SPECIAL 
PROSRAn 


]4,(U 


1,195.078 


Torti 

24.  $» 

25,,oeo 

840,909 
SS.SOO 


3)9,311 


1.5,809 

3,933 

2,170,533 
4,286 
367,033 
543,182 


REP.    Cf 

CHdiC 

CSiECE 

KOIY   SiE 

ICtlt:iO 

IKOIA 

IHOO.'^ESU 

ir:k 

IRAQ 

IREIAKD 

ISRAEL 

ITALY 

IVORY   COST 

JAPAN 

KENYA 

KUUAIT 

UO  PEOPLE'S 

CEH.  REP. 

COL'MIRY 

lEeANOH 

LESOTHO 

LIBERIA 

LIBYAN  ARAB 

JAUAKIRIYA 

LIECHTENSTEIN 

LUXEnBOURG 

HAOACASCAR 

HALAYSIA 

lUlTA 

ncxico 


I, 773, £75 

2!,  cj: 

ti,!:: 

2,5:0 

IS, coo 

12,316 


11,254 

£3,5:; 

11, 500,000 


2.CC3 
CENESSL 

psc;;:i 

2.000 


4  0,000 

10,862 
1,202 
1,500 


i:,c;e 


IS.Iil 


SPECIH 

pro;:;:!! 


so,  000 
60,000 


1,773,5:6 
20, COO 

2,.  523 

ii.r:; 

12.])S 


ll.ltt  0 
l9,tSt 

(I  121 

n,se9,o» 
t.iu' 

TOtll 
t.C80  ' 

• 

S0.OOS 


70,86t 
1.202 

i.sao 


UtICLASSIFiEO 
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Orfariiiii  Hi  oj'  ^)ltU^  TclEGi': 

1  J 


•■•.•    .::-ui     i;  li     r.e-i'w' 

:E'-C'i      Ci 

31    •.-zt-:i    cr. 

-70 

.    ,..;■,.■■    ^. .;-.•:    ;.:-\i; 

i'i-1;     U 

-1:     i'A-it      I.E.- 

J) 

.". ;  J 

....     .....0 

i."i?      3IK-il   /I! 

;   j',.'-Si:    l';'l    ); 

•  ..■;■:;':■.  "fi'.  .J 

,;  :..:;i,rc  >..,ii.:;  i-:i'j 

.•..  •.;  :::;!:•:  ."j  ;-'  jj  ci-; 

.;  oisci 

.-:'.■  :o                  )..! 

. 

?23 

r;;:;cc                iP,  I'ji) 

. 

1  C.  OM 

i.£'.isi.'.r:     <,,-.o,;;i 

SOS, Oil 

4, 53'., 155 

fi'.U   ZI.-.U'JO 

• 

- 

•ircr" 

• 

- 

•"■■M             i,;;o.f.'j 

JEC.iJCO 

t.lS;,  COO 

cn.u                    c,t\'0 

- 

6,:';3 

t:-<:-::                   :,b.'5 

10,  101 

12,605 

P, •.■.,;■•.■                     SJO 

• 

iCl 

p;'i'..  !■;« 

Ci'ikEa 

- 

- 

PiiilirMKti           n.»J 

• 

12.250 

PC'lUini                  6.000 

• 

6,000 

CAttH                           10. 000 

• 

10,000 

REPl'Sl  IC   Of 

KOXEA                        5.000 

- 

5,008 

S.1II  nnRiHO 

• 

• 

SAUDI    ICnCIt     t.  Olio,  000 

- 

1,000.080 

SCIICCAl                        3,000 

• 

3,000 

SIERIIA  lEONE                      •     • 

• 

• 

S0I1AI.U                        1,1:4 

• 

1,124 

SCAIK 

• 

• 

SUDAN                      .    t,84I 

• 

6,042 

SURINAHE 

• 

- 

SUEDEIl                  4,\5C.01) 

1,6:5,50? 

5.313.954 

:«7.457 

1,111,655 

SrRIAN   ARAQ 

REPUBLIC 

• 

- 

IHAIUKO              '      10,000 

• 

ii.oeg 

lOCO 

• 

• 

1RIHIDA0   AND 

10BA0O 

• 

• 

tlAURITIUS 

• 

• 

CtHEHAl 

SPECIAL 

COUNTKy                  PROuRAn 

PROCRAJI 

TOTAL 

TUNISIA                          3.000 

. 

3, BOB  • 

tOEnCV                          10,000 

• 

10,000 

UGHNO* 

• 

• 

UIIMED  ARAn 

tHIRAIES 

• 

• 

UIIIIEO  KINi.OCn     >,!(?, 3S> 

49). 013 

7,639,825 

UNUED  REP.    Cr 

CAMER05II 

• 

• 

UlllUO  REP.    Of 

TtlliAIIIA                            • 

• 

• 

INIItO   StAIE: 

Of    AlirRIC.       1  J,  500.  COO 

l,7S0.CCfl 

12.250.000 

VEMKitlA 

• 

• 

VlEi  ':'.»'                    J.  000 

• 

:.0BS 

TU':c5Uvu             20,000 

• 

20,  CM 

JAIRC 

• 

• 

t.-HCIA 

• 

• 

f'-.-.i-' -•;  K-.riiC 

:itv 

• 

• 

.11' 101   :•. rr  •  r  t  • 


;!•.•..  .•ii;:   ii::iii 
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i)iloLaSoii-lcb_ 
Deparimeni  of  Sioie 

tils 


t>.l;t-.  iiiliJI 

•CLC'Jij.-.itl 


u."3   c::-:i    ic-is    iti-fj  v-.'s    eii£-rj   ii;"-ie   i.'l«-C» 
:,::-:\   ;;.--;i   ::-3-iii    ;r.::-:j    lo-ci  /hj  w 

:<:;es  «ijj):  .•«» 

f  criiu:  fiE  1$ 


!.5.     !j:CS:   V/i 

•:;s:  :«if.  ::iw 

S-.5J:    c:v£Rl.."iSUl,    CC-iH  I  EUTICL' 


to  ICEN. 


fjf;     (ii  sT»;t  iisn  is)  OE'.EVA  sus) 

;o.:-'..-;'.rti  cc^:^l:.■!lc^■;  lO  ic;f'-.'.sji'i.:-l''.'.''.'.?'.".'?l'ii 
{'.3  c';;jTio.';v.  e:'c;;:  rcLiov  ■  flS^.^:S  do  kot  in;iuo£ 
•FT:;-;  !■;:;•■.■■.  (i.e.  5'ou;^tJ:i  ;sit,  chile  s-fusEiS 

s;vES'.r.iiJS  Br  ;iir6.-;;tf;iui  cf  costs. 


cs'JiiTiir 

tliCENtINt 
AUSIRIl 

CEiciun 

EOLIVIA 

eRAzu 

CHIIE 

COlOtlSI* 

COSTA  CICA 

CYPRUS 

DEKHARA 

DSniNICAN  REPuei 

ECUAOOS 

Ct   SALVAOOR 

CEfinANT,  (to. 
ur.  Of 

CREECC 

KONOURli 

ISRAEL 

ITAIT 

lUXEnBOUSC 

IIAUA 

llEIHERltNOS 

CtUNTAT 

IIICAR»(Ut 

NORUAT 

fAKANA 

PARAOUAT 

PERU 

POATUCH 

j;;nH    AfRlCA 

•VIIZERIANO 

uKiuo  stAiE: 

U>UCUAT 
VENEZUEl* 


ADMIN: 
GUDIET 

is:,ioa 
;e,os8 

I9],I1S0 

ni.tii 

S2.1S0 
S!,6iO 
14,625 

t),i:5 

IC      |t,C2S 
11,625 
l(,625 

6tt,]<5 

H.625 

292,500 
(61, 3(5 
11,250 
U.ili 
2(9,100 
tOniN: 
euDCEt 

11,(25 
51,500 
l<,(25 
11,625 

2], CO 
29,250 
2!), 1)5 
160,115 
1,919, $05 

t(,]ao 

S2,C58 


iPtm 
ist'i-nli-eii) 

•Sii'i:-.:  •  •.;•;• 


OPERAtlDNAl 
euOCEI  TOTAL 


45,(1] 

2S,17J 

115,560 

3,770 

160,700 

21,340 

20,290 

3,770 

51,224 

3,770 
(5,375 


622,142 
41,}J« 

25.SOO 

50,000 

4.(57 

(4,(53 

129,1(5 

OPERATIONAL 

BUDCEt 

t,52B 

S<,7S7 
>,050 
3,770 
5,4SJ 

355,303 
)4i,490 
202,674 
1,250,195 
4^(30 

136, 42< 


137,JIJ 
101,223 
303,(10 
18,335 
341,575 
73,990 
72,940 
li,335 
l',625 
174,349 
18,395 
109,000 
14,(25 

I,:40,4I3 
111,77( 
14,(25 
3lt,400 
718,345 

:3,(e7 

73,321 
33(,i» 


lOTU 

I9,t<> 

153,2(7. 
1(,(75 
18,395 
28,333 
395.158 
426,3(5 
363,549 
3,200.000 
21.010 
.l(9,0Ii 


!.(JI,}IJ 


ts.:ss       K.iis 

!.s:i.t:»     J.iSt.CH 


NCLASSIFIE'^ 
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J"' 


•■■c-:i-.  Z:-:s  '   . 

I!. ?.-:!'    XE'.E-CC  NiC-C;   .C.'.'S-C:    "••;•;-! 
/  C  &  &  .V 

P  C2I942Z  ?E3  79 

TO  SiCSTATS  V.ASK3C  PRIOSITY  S576 

UNCLAS  GcK'sVA  Ci73l 

E.  O.    12CSS:   N/A   * 

TAGS:   S  =  E-,   SHCM 

Sub  J:   GOVERNMENTAL  CO\'~R :  SUTI  CNS  TO  TH£  I  CSC 

REF:     (A)   STATE  173<5  !=)   GENEVA  SCST 

THE  rOL  LOWING  XS  A  LIT.T  O?  T:-£  (..'AJ  C^  GCVE-if.-'u 

cc-;t^:3u-:c';s  --ECErvED  cs  >'leo?.eo  rcs  t.-.e  =  =  3 

EL'CGET  OF  T.-:E  :C=<C:  • 

COUNTRY                ,  DOLLARS 

GE.~M4NY.   F£0.   RtP.   OF  2CS.  7ES 

AUSTRALIA  J20.  937 

CANADA  10<,  S3  1 

OENMiSK  65, 6C9 

FRANCE  JSI . 87S 

IRAN  62,  500 

ZTALY  S9. GET 

JAPAN  49.06  2 

NORv.'AY   .  90,194 

NETHERLANDS  JC3,48J 

UNITED  KINGDOM  131,656 

SWEDEN  140,  625 

SWITZERLAND  4,687,500 

TURKEY  62, 500 

UNITED  STATES  500,000 
VANDEN  HEUVEL, 
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V     •  'V! 

r-      ".  \J 


r 


Gsr;£VA  sesi?     2si£-:sz 


ii'coniHO 


Jia? 


:.N-o     oct-j:      io-is     acs-ss     eus-ss     as?-?:      cvs-ai      trss-j 

SP-CS   L-C3   CiAE-03   iNS-iS   NSAS-CJ   iF -  I ?   AS--15 

EA-i2   N£A-07   /294' W 

..................0«S3S9   2St6lS2  /•«• 

.*•  :515J  J  2  WAY  T9 

PM  USMtSSrCN  SSNiVA  . 

15  5SC5TATS  V.ASHOC  PSZCSXTY  SSSS 
(.INSWAS  SfNtVA  est  19 

s. ;;.  isses:  n/a- 
?Ai?S!  Sa£r,  tCSM 
sw:>j:    coNTAxs'jrzc.vs  rs  tesM 

:.       trs-'.  HAS   B5iOv!5iO   m:s5:'0\'  with   Fe!.LCv.!r;G    Su•^•^^4R'•   e? 

Ce:.'r.??t-?l.-'TISr>;S  AMNSuSCSO  at  meeting  of  1C='/  .CSw--;C:_i..   M_tr 

5.    CesTaiSUtJONS  TC.vaBO  the  OOuS  ».  2  MIUWION  OSFXCITi 


AUSTRIA 
'-■-    ^'^    A. 


GaiJMANY 
NCTF<£i;wAN9S 

I  TAL  r 

ISRAEL 
SvvXTZSRkANd 

TOTAL 


APPEAL  UNDER  CONSIDERATION 


wUiTS.   5  0.  CS2 
00'_5.   13  630   lESTlMATEO). 
UNDER  CONSIDER  AT  ISisI 
APPEAL  UNCE-R  CCnSXOERATZON 
00l3.   15.  2)Ce 
OOlS.  29.000 


APPEAL  STtkk 


OOLS.   607,  600 
3.    eONTRtauTtONS  FOR  SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS: 

GGRMANY  OOLS.   947.  368  TRANSPORT  INOOCHlNESe 

REFUGEES  TO  GERMANY 
OOLS.   263,  157  TRANSPORT  INOOCHINESE 

REFUGEES  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
NORWAY  OOLS.   96,  899  TRANSPORT  INOOCHINESE  REFUGEES 

TO  NORWAY 

OOLS.   96.899  TRANSPORT  LATIN  AMERICAf^ 

REFUGEES  TO  NORWAY 
DENMARK  POLS.   150.000  TRANSPORT  INOOCHINESE  AND 

LATIN  Af,/£RICAN  REFUGEES  TO  DENMARK 
DELGIUM  IS  CONSIDERINGACONTRIBUTION  OF  OOL S.   275.020  FOR 
THE • TRANSPORTATION  OF  INOOCHINESE  AND  LATIN  AMERICAN 
REFUGEES  TO  BELGIUM. 


S0REN50N 
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G£r 


.:^  ^'  ijCLi'  i  ,  ilCl  Li 
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O         O  t  1    -  '.'  !  '.  C.  - 

A  r  -  ;  i;         ;  ■,  .\  - 


:£C-cc      Acr-ci       o.'.'3-::i       tpis-co       a:q- 

EA-12        EO.^-12        r.EA -nr         /  C  ;  ■;      -v 

i29;:9      c;; ;:22    /<s 

.■<    3 1  1  L.  i  ?  i-    J  -■• ;  •■   ■'■  y 

T  C     li  ;i  C  :.  'I  /.  If.     -■. . .  r  n  2  C    3  3  7  3 


!''r; 


i  ;-  1 


03 


'  - .  ■ ;  i  •  •  ■ ' 
-  ■■.  f^  -  I  { 
Z'~:\'.  n.i' 

3  )  Of 


ij:  CL  Ai    GC  ^  r:  V  /.    i;  ;  5  3  3 
Sus  J  :      con:  -wt.-j  :  l  C:.S 


■  O     I  CRC   S     A"^  R  I  C  AN 


=  P  E  A  '_ 


Tit      FOlLCv--;.;      lAL'LE     LISTS-   THE     ^.'AJO^     GO  VE  f  r.' ■;  ; :  T  ,•■  L 

ic  .T-' :  _•,! :  ,■."■.■     :c    Tt-:E     :c;^c'  s    appeal    for    its    g  =  ec:a'_ 
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Statement  of  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs,  Ambassador- at-Largs 
Dick  Clark,  to  the  43d  (Special)  Session  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration,  Geneva,  May  21 
1979 

Mr.  Chairman,  memtiers  of  the  Council,  observers,  and  guests :  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  congratulating  Mr.  Carliu  on  his  election  as  Director  of  ICEM  and  to 
say  that  we  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  him.  Our  loss  was  certainly 
ICEM's  gain.  I  would  particularly  like  to  thank  him  for  the  thoughtful  state- 
ment he  has  delivered  to  this  meeting.  It  reflects  the  kind  of  leadership  that  is 
needed  at  this  critical  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  have  delivered  to  the  Director  brief  state- 
ments by  Senator  Edward  flennedy,  and  Congressman  Peter  Rodiuo,  Chairmen 
of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  Congress  and  we  will  have  copies  prepared 
for  each  of  the  delegates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to  share  with  you  my 
government's  deep  concern  about  the  \^•or}dwide  refugee  situation.  I  would  also 
like  to  tell  you  about  recent  actions  initiated  by  President  Carter  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  respond  better  to  the  needs  of  refugees,  in  collaboration  with 
the  international  community. 

It  is  obvious  to  even  the  most  casual  observer  of  world  events  that  the  refugee 
problem  is  more  critical  than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II.  Daily  we  see 
conflicts  and  internal  develoi)ments  forcing  new  groups  of  people  to  flee  for 
their  lives  and  their  dignity.  In  dismaying  contrast  to  earlier  periods  of  history, 
the  number  of  refugees  has  grown  simultaneously  and  dramatically  on  every 
continent.  In  the  past,  all  of  us  have  assumed  refugee  problems  to  be  extraordi- 
nary occurrences  requiring  only  ad  hoc  responses.  The  unfortunate  reality  is. 
however,  that  refugee  problems  have  become  a  regular  feature  of  our  world. 
The  policies  and  programs  of  national  governments  and  those  international  orga- 
nizations mandated  to  cope  with  refugee  problems  must  be  based  on  recognition 
of  this  reality. 

It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that,  just  as  the  refugee  problem  itself  is 
beyond  our  collective  efforts  to  correct  totally,  our  collective  capabilities  to 
assist  refugees  effectively  have  been  outstripped. 

I  am  even  more  concerned  about  the  need  to  strengthen  our  collective  efforts, 
now  that  I  have  seen  the  refugee  proldems  first-hand  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is 
clear  that  the  inteimational  community  is  not  doing  enough  to  care  for  refugees 
fleeing  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Nor  is  it  doing  enough  to  offer  resettlement 
opportunities  to  the  refugees  v.ho  are  crying  out  for  a  chance  for  a  new  life. 
I  have  also  seen  the  unacceptable  conditions  in  which  African  refugees  are 
forced  to  live.  Clearly  the  international  community  has  not  responded  to  their 
need  to  the  extent  that  common  dignity  and  decency  demand.  As  a  consequence, 
the  deteriorating  refugee  situation  is  also  creating  serious  political  and  eco- 
nomic strains  on  countries  of  first  asylum. 

I  am  sure  that  similar  observations  can  be  made  about  other  refugees  fleeing 
conflict,  oppression  or  persecution  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America. 

There  is  no  simple  solution  to  the  refugee  problem.  Our  approaches,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  must  continue  to  be  many-sided  and  flexible.  However,  we  must  find 
ways  to  accelerate  and  expand  our  efforts  in  an  integrated  manner  so  that  our 
common  effort  will  begin  to  address  the  refugee  crisis  more  effectively.  It  is 
essential  that  we  exchange  ideas  openly  and  urgently  in  this  regard. 

Let  me  share  with  you  briefly  the  steps  the  United  States  has  initiated  in 
response  to  these  concerns. 

First,  the  President  decided  to  raise  the  refugee  issue  to  a  level  of  higher 
visibility  and  authority.  Less  than  three  months  ago,  President  Carter  created  the 
position  of  Ambassador-at-Large  and  United  States  Coordinator  for  Refugee 
Affairs,  who  reports  dii-ectly  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
resnonsibilities  of  that  office  include  : 
Developing  an  overall  United  States  refugee  and  resettlement  policy. 
Coordinating  all  United  States  domestic  and  international  refugee  and  resettle- 
ment programs  which  this  year  will  exceed  $500  million ; 

Representing  the  United  States  in  discussions  and  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments  and  international  organizations  on  refugee  matters. 

Our  office  was  created  to  assure  better  coordination  of  all  United  States 
refugee  programs — both  international  and  domestic — to  ensure  prompt,  equitable, 
and  effective  refugee  assistance  and  resettlement. 
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Second,  the  Administration  sent  to  the  Congress  new  refugee  legislation,  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1979.  When  enacted,  the  Act  will  regularize  our  refugee  policy 
and  admissions  procedures.  The  legislation  proposes  the  adoption  of  the  U.N. 
definition  of  a  refugee  and  the  removal  of  our  present  narrow  geographic  and 
ideological  criteria  in  determining  admissions.  Other  provisions  include  more 
flexible  admission  policies  and  procedures,  an  emergency  admission  mechanism, 
and  more  equitable  and  effective  U.S.  domestic  resettlement  programs.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  passed  this  summer  and  go  into  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  our  Fiscal  Year  19S0. 

Third,  the  President  has  approved  refugee  admissions  of  about  108,000  for 
this  fiscal  year,  and  he  has  also  authorized  us  to  request  funds  from  Congress 
to  provide  for  120,000  admissions  in  fiscal  year  1980.  This  admissions  level  is 
subject  to  his  review  and  decision  prior  to  our  1980  fiscal  year  which  begins  on 
October  1,  1979. 

In  my  appearances  before  several  congressional  committees  on  the  new  legis- 
lation and  our  appropriations  requests,  I  am  frequently  questioned  about  the 
role  of  the  international  community  and  specially  multilateral  organizations, 
such  as  ICEM.  The  Congress  is  concerned  that  these  organizations  should  be 
strengthened  to  perform  more  effectively  the  tasks  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished. At  the  moment,  budgetary  constraints  in  the  United  States  are  forcing 
reductions  in  essential  domestic  social  programs,  yet  the  budgetary  requirements 
for  refugee  assistance  overseas  are  rapidly  increasing.  We  have  just  asked  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  more  than  twice  as  much  money  as  we  had  originally 
asked  for  this  year.  This  was  necessary  because  we  have  more  than  doubled  our 
reception  of  refugees  this  year.  Members  of  Congress  believe  that  there  must 
be  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the  burden.  They  point  to  facts  such  as  the 
United  States  accepts  for  resettlement  two  out  of  every  three  Indochinese  refu- 
gees being  moved  out  of  Southeast  Asia  and  pays  half  of  the  total  costs  for  care 
and  maintenance  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  would  hasten  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  American  people  are  proud  of  their  gener- 
ous humanitarian  record.  It  is  a  part  of  our  tradition  that  we  hold  dear.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  that  we  shall  continue  to  contribute  a  generous  share.  But  that 
share  should  also  be  fair. 

We  fee],  in  all  candor,  that  we  must  request  all  governments  to  re-examine 
their  own  policies  and  programs  and  to  make  significantly  more  generous 
contributions  to  the  care  and  maintenance  and  resettlement  of  refugees  both  in 
financial  contributions  to  international  organizations  and  resetttlement  oppor- 
tunities. As  I  have  said,  the  United  States  has  already  taken  major  steps  toward 
these  ends. 

With  regard  to  the  need  to  strengthen  the  multilateral  organizations  man- 
dated to  deal  with  refugee  problems,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  efforts  of  the 
new  administration  of  ICEM.  Speaking  for  the  United  States,  I  want  to  assure 
member  governments  of  our  continuing  support  for  ICEM.  In  this  regard,  the 
President  is  seeking  an  additional  $500,000  from  Congress  to  help  defray  ICEM's 
deficits.  We  intend  to  explore  ways  of  further  strengthening  this  organization 
so  that  it  can  play  an  even  larger  role  in  promoting  refugee  resettlement 
throughout  the  world.  Since  the  refugee  problem  facing  us  today  is  no  longer 
solely  or  even  primarily  "European,"  I  strongly  endorse  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  rename  the  organization  The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
Migration.  We  are  also  prepared  to  join  with  other  member  governments  to 
urge  countries  which  have  withdrawn  their  members  in  ICEM  to  reconsider 
and  rejoin  us  in  this  council. 

The  achievements  of  ICEM  over  the  years  testify  to  its  importance.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  organization's  great  success  in  moving  selected  migrants  to 
Latin  American  countries  and  the  continuing  importance  of  that  program.  The 
continuing  successful  movement  of  refugees  to  countries  of  permanent  resettle- 
ment is  also  a  remarkable  feat.  These  examples  indicate  that  ICEM  is  a  resource 
which  can  and  should  be  built  upon  as  we  move  forward  toward  addressing  the 
larger  worldwide  refugee  problem.  Again,  let  me  stress  my  view  that  ICEM, 
UNHCR,  ICRC  and  other  organizations  must  collaborate  and  cooperate  as  well 
as  national  governments.  The  role  of  private  voluntary  agencies  in  refugee  pro- 
grams has  proven  time  and  time  again  to  be  the  key  ingredient  to  success.  I 
wish  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  private  organizations  because  they  can 
mobilize  efforts  which  often  elude  governmental  organizations.  I  know,  for 
example,  that  our  resettlement  program  in  the  United  States  could  not  possibly 
succeed  as  well  as  it  has  without  the  private  voluntary  organizations.  I  am  also 
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convinced  that,  if  provided  the  means  to  do  so,  they  could  make  an  even  more 
significant  contribution  towards  addressing  some  of  the  larger  worldwide  prob- 
lems we  in  refugee  work  face. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  I  look  forward  to  working  with  each  of  you,  and 
the  organizations  and  governments  you  represent  as  we  consult  on  new  ideas, 
yoiirs  and  ours,  and  pursue  new  initiatives  together. 

INIr.  Fish.  What  do  you  anticipate  as  further  moves  to  interna- 
tionalize the  refugee  problem,  by  this  country  and  by  other  countries? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  we  simply  have  to  talk  in  two  directions.  One, 
through  the  UNHCR  and  through  the  ASEAN  countries  which,  after 
all,  are  in  a  position,  it  seems  to  me,  to  bring  some  particular  influence 
to  bear  on  some  countries  in  the  world  to  take  part  of  their  burden. 

And  then  I  thmk  principally  the  remainder  of  it  is  by  bilateral  talks, 
■with  our  Government  and  other  governments,  about  the  necessity  of 
their  taking  a  greater  responsibility. 

Mr.  Fish.  And  our  Government  is  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  begun  to  do  that.  I  give  you  the  specific  example 
of  Japan.  Those  matters  are  being  discussed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  today. 
They've  been  discussed  on  several  other  occasions  over  the  last  2 
months.  I'll  be  talking  with  Japanese  authorities  again  this  afternoon. 

It's  quite  clear  that  the  Japanese  are  now  prepared  to  take  a  greater 
role.  They've  announced  publicly,  I  believe,  that  they're  going  to  take 
the  first  group  of  refugees  to  resettle  in  Japan. 

I  think  it's  clear  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  make  a  much  larger 
contribution  to  UNHCR,  and  they've  made  their  feelings  publicly 
known,  that  they're  prepared  to  help  finance  the  new  special  processing 
center. 

Now,  that's  a  beginning. 

Mr.  Fish.  Now,  that's  the  point  the  Chair  addressed,  about  the  need 
for  the  committee  to  be  kept  informed,  reporting  back,  so  that  we 
know  periodically  what  the  status  is  and  what  the  effort  is. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  H.R.  3610?  On  page  14, 
section  205,  it  requires  the  President  to  report  to  the  Congress  quar- 
terly the  results  of  efforts  to  secure  international  cooperation  in  the 
resettlement  of  refugees  and  submit  a  bimonthly  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  number  of  refugees  admitted  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  looked  at  it.  I  have  it  before  me.  I'd  rather  re- 
spond in  very  specific  terms,  in  writing,  if  I  can,  as  to  the  reaction. 

You're  speaking  specifically  of  section  205  ? 

Mr.  Fish.  On  page  14,  it  says,  "the  President  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress quarterly  on  the  results  of  efforts  to  secure  international  coopera- 
tion. *  *  *" 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  This  is,  I  assume,  roughly  what  Ms.  Holtzman  was 
referring  to  as  well  in  her  question. 

As  I  said,  I  really 

Mr.  Fish.  I  am  talking  about  the  principle,  rather  than  the  specific 
language  here,  as  to  whether  or  not  you  would  have  any  objection  to 
inchidingit. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  first  reading,  T  certainly  see  no  problem.  I  think 
quarterly  reports  would  be  most  appropriate. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas. 
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Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Ambassador,  looking  at  title  III,  page  13,  of  the  bill, 
who  makes  the  determination  as  to  the  amount  to  be  contributed  to 
the  UNHCR  and  for  payments  to  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies? 

On  page  14,  line  4,  for  payments  to  State  and  local  agencies  for 
projects  to  provide  special  educational  services,  and  for  child  welfare 
services,  including  all  those  things  that  are  mentioned. 

Who  makes  that  determination? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  appropriate  agency  of  Government  would  make 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  budget,  obviously  through  0MB, 
to  the  President  for  decision.  Then  it  would  be  sent  to  the  Congress 
through  the  budgetary  process. 

Mr.  Hall.  I'm  looking  back  now  at  your  statement  where  it  says, 

It  requires  the  Administration  to  report  annually  to  the  Congress,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  on  the  foreseeable  numbers  of  refugees  in  need  of 
resettlement. 

Now,  do  you  foresee  that  that  f orcast  could  be  made  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  prior  to  the  time  that  the  responsibilities  set  out  in  that 
section  I  just  read  of  the  act  could  be  made  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  think  they  would  have  to  be  done  simultane- 
ously, and  both  would  be  done  in  the  budget  process,  in  drawing  up  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Hall.  When  you  mentioned  the  foreseeable  number  of  refugees 
in  need  of  resettlement,  isn't  that  going  to  be  nearly  an  impossible 
task  for  anyone,  whether  it  be  the  Attorney  General,  the  President,  or 
anyone  else,  to  try  to  make  an  accurate  forecast  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think,  in  all  honesty,  that  it's  very  difficult,  because 
refugee  situations,  by  their  nature,  tend  to  occur  in  an  unforeseen  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that,  even  though  we  can't  look  closely 
at  this  until  1980  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  there  are  certain  things 
that  we  do  know  now,  and  our  planning  is  based  upon  what  we  foresee. 
I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but  given  the  numbers  of  people  that  are 
coming  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  now,  which  have  been  increasing 
steadily  over  the  last  6  or  7  months,  given  the  fact  that  there  are 
250,000  Indochinese  refugees  already  in  camps,  and  that  we  obviously 
can't  provide  resettlement  for  anywhere  near  all  those  people  in  any 
given  year,  I  think  we  can  certainly  make  projections  about  the  two 
major  groups  of  refugees  of  special  concern  to  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time. 

So  that  when  we  project  that  the  President  recommend  that  we  take 
7,000  Indochinese  refugees  and  3,000  Soviet  and  East  European  refu- 
gees, I  think  that's  about  as  accurate  a  projection  as  we  now  have. 

But  I'd  have  to  acloiowledge  that  if  something  unique  or  terrible 
happened  in  some  other  part  of  the  world,  that  those  projections  would 
be  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  you  must  admit,  don't  you  think,  that  the  European 
refugees,  as  opposed  to  the  refugees  in  the  Far  East,  are  basically 
different?  There's  a  different  type  of  exodus  from  those  various  coun- 
tries, where  they're  seeking  asylum  in  the  United  States  through 
some  other  country,  would  you  not  say  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Absolutely.  One  goes  lay  visa  and  the  other  apparently 
goes  without  government  permission. 
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ISIr.  Hall,  I'm  still  concerned  about  the  President  having  the  abil- 
ity to  make  some  valid  judgment,  because  I  think  you've  indicated 
that  Malaysia  had  about  45,000  refugees  at  the  end  of  1978.  About 
75  percent  according  to  the  Comptroller's  report. 

On  page  5  of  this  report  it's  stated  Malaysia  had  46,000.  The  boat 
population  as  of  December  31, 1978,  which  was  75  percent,  as  opposed 
to  Hong  Kong  having  4,800,  or  8  percent, 

Now,  we  know — I  say  "we"  know — I'm  reading  the  report  here  on 
page  6  that : 

Malaysia  is  apparently  not  in  a  position  to  act  with  any  great  firmness.  Its 
naval  capability  is  modest,  and  shows  little  potential  ability  to  seal  off  the  coast 
and  block  further  refugee  boat  arrivals.  Similarly,  there  seems  to  be  no  poten- 
tially strong  bargaining  position  which  Malaysia  and  the  other  states  in  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  fASBANl,  might  collectively  use  in 
pressuring  Vietnam  to  cut  off  the  exodus  of  its  Chinese  population,  according 
to  Malaysian  officials. 

How  can  we  step  in  and  have  anything  to  do  with  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Clark,  Well,  I  don't  see  anything  that  we  can  do  in  terms  of 
saying  to  the  Malaysians  anything  other  than  that  we  would  hope 
that  they  would  offer  first  asylum  to  those  people  who  are  refugees 
imder  the  United  Nations  definition.  And  that's  the  position  we  were 
taking, 

Mr,  Hall.  Would  the  President  be  placed  in  a  position  of  trying  to 
take  these  percentages  that  you've  used  in  arriving  at  a  determination 
that  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago  ? 

Mr.  Clark,  I'm  sorry, 

Mr.  Hall.  How  is  the  President  going  to  make  that  determination, 
when  you  have  no  control  over  the  country  that's  causing  this  situation 
to  exist? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  all  we  can  do  is  make  the  best  determination 
possible  at  that  given  time  as  to  how  many  we  can  afford  to  take.  That's 
really  what  we've  done  with  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1979  and  fiscal 
1980.  We've  said  we  believe  we  can  take  up  to  7,000  per  month  from 
Southeast  Asia.  We  leave  some  flexibility  in  terms  of  specific  numbers 
from  Malaysia,  Hong  Kong,  Thailand,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Hall,  We're  going  to  have  to  resort  to  some  kind  of  guesswork 
regardless  of  what  this  bill  says  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That's  right. 

Ms.  Holtzmak.  The  tim.e  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

!Mr.  Butler.  I  yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  generosity. 

If  we  could  get  back  to  the  issue  of  consultation,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
under  the  framework  of  this  bill,  consultation  under  normal  flow  occurs 
when  the  Pr^^sident  makes  a  decision  to  exceed  50.000. 

I  would  like  vour  opinion,  if  you  are  prepared  to  give  it,  as  to  the 
merits  of  defining  the  term  "consultation."  There  was  a  definition 
prepared  by  the  subcommittee  when  the  legislation  passed  the  subcom- 
mittee last  year  in  connection  with  the  refusree  bill.  We  felt  that  since 
we  were  putting  it  in  a  statute,  the  previous  informal  understanding 
with  respect  to  consultation  should  be  spelled  out. 

In  H.R.  3010,  beginning  on  line  5,  on  page  3 — have  you  had  a  chance 
to  review  this  definition  of  consultation? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Well,  someone  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  bill  just  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  I  have  looked  through  it.  I  see  no  great  problem 

-with  it.  .,       p  1         X        .  1      1 

I'd  like  to,  if  I  might,  within  the  next  couple  of  days,  to  get  back 
with  a  very  specific  reaction  to  it.  I  think  the  general  thrust  of  it  is 
good,  because  it  helps  to  define  what  the  consultation  would  be,  to 
delineate  consultation,  talks  about  what  it  should  contain.  And  I  thnik 
that  would  be  useful. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

In  the  case  where  the  President  is  making  a  judgment  to  exceed 
the  50,000  limit,  that  is  in  consultation,  the  legislation  continues : 

These  additional  admissions  sliall  be  allocated  among  groups  or  classes  of 
refugees  of  special  concern  to  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  a  determina- 
tion made  by  the  President. 

"Wliat  concerns  me  here  is  something  that  you  must  have  appreciated 
in  your  trip  to  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  is  the  unpredictable  nature 
of  the  flow  of  refugees.  Are  they  Vietnamese ;  are  they  ethnic  Chmese; 
are  they  coming  out  of  Vietnam ;  are  they  coming  out  of  Laos  ?  And 
what  are  the  proportion  of  the  land  people  to  the  boat  cases  ?  Will  it 
be  necessarv  to  allocate  the  numbers  in  a  certain  way  ? 

So  that  I'm  suggesting— and  on  page  5  of  H.R.  3610,  line  8,  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  referring  to  "*  *  *  the  additional  admis- 
sions shall  be  allocated  among  groups  or  classes  *  *  *" 

Mr.  Clark.  'Wliat  line  are  you  on  ? 

Mr.  Fish.  I'm  on  H.R.  361*0,  line  8,  page  5. 

I've  inserted  the  words  "at  periodic  consultations."  The  sentence 
would  read,  "These  additional  admissions  shall  be  allocated  at  periodic 
consultations  *  *  *"  and  then  it  goes  on,  "*  *  *  among  groups  or  classes 
of  refugees  *  *  *"  and  so  on. 

"Wliaib  I  had  in  mind  here  was  not  just  a  blanl<:et  consultation  when 
the  fiffure  is  exceeding  50,000,  whether  it  be  51,000  or  150,000,  but 
the  allocation  thereafter  in  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  would  also 
be  responsive  to  consultation. 

Mr.  Clark.  It's  my  understanding  that  under  the  existing  legisla- 
tion that  any  changes  made  in  the  allocation  beyond  the — that  is, 
after  the  President  submits  the  allocation  of  the  normal  flow  for  the 
fiscal  year — would  not  be  subject  to  consultation,  although  we  would 
keep  the  Congress  informed. 

Mr.  Fish.  No  ;  I  liave  not  seen  that  in  the  bill,  and  I  take  your  state- 
ment, but  that  is  not  quite  the  same  thinsf.  That  would  be  a  change 
based  on  executive  determination.  What  I'm  concerned  about  is  con- 
gressional input  prior  to  the  time  a  determination  is  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  I'd  1  ike  to  give  some  thought  to  that. 

Mr.  Fish.  All  right.  Members  of  this  committee  and  members  of 
the  staff  have  made  more  than  one  trip  to  the  sensitive  areas  of  the 
world,  not  just  Southeast  Asia,  and  it  would  be  nice  to  be  able  to 
contribute. 

If  we  could  go  on  to  the  emergency  situation  refugees 

Ms.  Holtzman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  California. 
,    Mr.  LuNGREisr.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman. 
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Mr.  Ambassador,  one  thing  that  seems  particularly  interesting  in 

the  presentation  today  is  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  all  of  this. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 

Refugees   ostensibly   is   supposed   to   be   in   charge   of   the   whole 

operation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Ltjngren.  Are  we  to  think,  from  some  of  this  discussion,  that 
he  is  not  doing  his  job  as  well  as  he  ought  to  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No.  No.  1,  we  do  not  settle  any  refugees  under  the 
Indochina  program  who  are  not  first  registered  by  the  UNHCR. 

We  do  not  help  with  the  funding  of  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
any  of  these  refugees,  except  through  the  UNHCR. 
So  they  are  critical  to  this  entire  program. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Are  you  satisfied  with  their  level  of  competence  and 
performance  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I've  never  been  satisfied  with  the  level  of  compe- 
tence of  any  government  or  any  international  government.  I  think 
there's  room  for  improvement.  I  really  do.  I  don't  think  it's  any 
secret  that  the  United  Nations  agencies  sometimes  have  difficulty  in 
getting  the  very  best  kind  of  personnel  available  in  the  world,  and 
the  UNHCR  is  not  an  exception  to  that. 

Some  of  the  people  that  we  talked  to  in  Southea,st  Asia  I  thought 
were  of  the  very  highest  quality,  both  in  concern  and  in  dedication  to 
the  kind  of  work  that  they  did.  Others  were  not  of  that  high  quality. 
Mr.  LtTNGREN.  Specifically,  when  you  referred  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  your  jobs  is  to  attempt  to  achieve  more  cooperation  from  some  of  tlie 
other  countries  of  the  world  in  facing  this  problem,  I  should  think 
that  that  would  be  a  priority  for  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees.  And  based  on  what  I've  read  and  what  I've  heard, 
it  doesn't  appear  that  he's  been  very  successful  in  this  effort. 

Could  you  give  us  any  prognostication  as  to  whether  we  should  ex- 
pect better  performance  in  that  specific  regard  ?  It  certainly  should  be 
of  prime  importance  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  certainly  it  should  be  of  prime  importance. 
At  this  early  stage  of  my  taking  this  job,  I  would  be  shooting  off  the 
top  of  my  head  to  say  that  they've  done  a  good  job  or  a  poor  job  world- 
wide in  this  effort.  But  of  course  they're  concerned  not  just  with  Indo- 
china refugees,  but  with  the  whole  world. 

The  majority  of  the  refugees,  for  example,  that  exist  in  the  world  are 
in  Africa.  We  don't  have  to  resettle  those  refugees.  Some  other  coun- 
tries do. 

So  that  I'd  want  a  little  more  time  to  get  an  assessment,  I  think,  an 
evaluation  of  how  well  they're  doing  in  the  resettlement  worldwide 
before  condemning  them. 

I  think,  however,  that  it's  clear  that  in  the  case  of  Indochina  we  have 
to  do  a  better  job  of  internationalizing. 

INIr.  Ltjngren.  Thank  you.  I  yield  back  to  the  Chair. 
Ms.  Holtzman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  the  same  question  I  a.sked  the 
Attorney  General,  about  the  adequacy  of  the  definition  of  refugee, 
particularly  since  it  doesn't  seem  on  its  face  to  include  persons  who 
are  in  the  country  of  their  origin,  such  as  Cuba  or  Vietnam. 
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Would  you  revieAY  the  definition  for  us? 

]Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  The  definition  in  the  bill  does  provide  that  a  refu- 
gee is  someone  outside  his  or  her  country  of  origin,  and  would  be  sub- 
!ject  to  persecution  upon  return. 

But  under  the  bill  one  may  be  a  refugee  only  at  the  point  of  admis- 
sion in  this  country.  In  this  way  the  bill  doesn't  preclude  categories  of 
^people  subject  to  oppression  within  their  own  country.  This  is  done  by 
irepealing  that  section  of  the  law  that  presently  requires  a  refugee  to 
go  to  a  second  country.  That  provision  is  repealed,  and  no  such  re- 
quirement exists  in  the  present  law. 

So  we  can  bring  people  directly  from  their  own  coimtry  to  the 
ITnited  States.  It  would  be  a  grave  omission,  I  think,  if  we  retained 
that  existing  portion  of  the  law. 

That's  not  a  very  adequate  statement,  but 

]Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  agree  with  you.  That's  why  I  am  concerned  as  to 
whether  this  definition  is  adequate. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  issue  of  which  refugees  we  are  going  to  consider 
for  admission. 

The  only  standard  is  persons  of  "special  concern,"  and  that  term  is 
wholly  undefined,  although  in  your  testimony  you  point  out  certain 
features,  for  example,  "whether  the  refugees  have  cultural,  historical, 
or  especially  family  ties  to  the  United  States." 

Now,  it  was  only  recently  that  we  abolished  the  national  origins 
character  of  our  immigration  laws  where  we  provided  favorable  treat- 
ment to  those  persons  whom  we  thought  had  "cultural  or  historical" 
ties  to  the  United  States. 

Are  we  reinstituting  national  origin  quotas? 

]Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  probably  that  this  was 
an  attempt  to  try  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  what  we  mean  by 
"special  concern.''  But  I  must  say,  I  share  the  Attorney  General's  re- 
luctance in  trying  to  define  it,  because  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  try  to 
define  it,  that's  exactly  the  kind  of  problems  you  run  into. 

I  think  that  these  three  examples  at  the  bottom  of  page  8  and  the 
top  of  page  9  are  aimed  at  trying  to  look  at  what  we're  presently  doing, 
and  to  try  to  show  why  we  would  determine  these  people  to  be  of 
special  concern. 

Family  ties,  I  think,  is  pretty  legitimate,  because  it  tracks  closely 
with  our  immigration  policies.  And  I  think  it's  natural  that  those 
people  with  family  ties  we  would  consider  of  special  concern. 

But  I  agree  that  we'd  get  into  more  dangerous  territory  when  you 
start  talking  about  narrowing  that  definition,  to  cultural,  or  historical, 
or  anything  else. 

]Ms.  Holtzman.  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  think  those  are  dangerous 
terms  to  use. 

Now,  I'd  like  to  get  to  the  third  item  you  have  in  here  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  special  responsibility  because  of  previous  U.S.  political 
involvement  with  the  refugee. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

]Ms.  Holtzman.  Here  again,  I  would  like  to  raise  the  point  that  T 

'  raised  with  the  Attorney  General  that  Congress  often  winds  up  pick- 

l  ing  up  the  pieces,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  be  advised  beforehand  with 

regard  to  our  foreign  policy  if  it  may  result  in  refugee  outflows,  espe- 
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cially  when  the  foreign  policies  may  not  have  any  particular  objective, 
I  think  Congress  should  be  aware  beforehand. 

I'd  like  to  see  some  kind  of  mechanism  where  the  Congress  is  ad- 
vised beforehand  as  to  the  extent  to  which  refugee  creation  is  likely 
to  be  a  result  of  various  foreign  policy  efforts. 

Would  you  oppose  any  kind  of  definition  of  the  term  "special 
concern"  to  spell  out,  for  example,  such  considerations  as  previous 
U.S.  involvement  with  the  refugee? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  and  I  couldn't  improve  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's reasons.  I  think  that  he's  right. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  What  about  the  role  that  you  and  your  agency 
are  going  to  play  with  respect  to  this  bill  ?  Your  agency  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  bill.  Should  it  be?  Will  you  be  the  designated  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  in  terms  of  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress? Will  you  be  advising  the  President  on  which  persons  should 
be  admitted  because  of  special  concern?  Wlio  will  the  President  bo 
relying  on  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  think  that  it's  clear  that  I  will  be.  I've  not 
given  much  thought  to  this,  but  I'm  not  sure  it  ought  to  be  desig- 
nated in  the  bill,  because  certainly  he's  going  to  want  to  call  on 
the  Attorney  General  and  others,  I  think,  for  advice  in  this  regard 
as  well. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN".  I  think  my  time  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  have  no  questions. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you. 

I  share  the  Chair's  qualms  about  the  part  of  your  testimony  ap- 
pearing at  the  bottom  of  page  8  and  running  over  to  the  top  of  page  9, 
which  discusses  factors  considered  in  the  determination  of  refugees 
of  special  concern. 

A  couple  of  clarifying  points : 

First  of  all,  refugees  of  special  concern  is  a  term  that  appears  only 
in  the  section  of  the  bill  which  deals  with  normal  flow.  It  does  not 
appear  in  section  208,  dealing  with  emergency  situation  refugees. 

Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Frankly,  I  don't  recall.  I  should  think  that  it  ought 
to  apply  equally  in  each  section. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  think  it  should  apply  to  208,  because  we're  talking  about 
emergency 

Mr.  CliVrk.  Oh.  It's  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  on  page  7  of  the 
bill,  lines  8  and  9,  that  it  does  say : 

The  admissions  authorized  by  subsection  ((a)  shall  be  allocated  among 
groups  or  classes  of  refugees  of  special  concern  *  *  * 

Mr.  Fish.  So  it  does  apply. 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 
]Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you. 

Now,  these  three  factors  in  your  testimony,  are  they  designed  to 
be  a  substantive  rewriting  of  the  present  categories.  1,  2,  and  3? 
Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  not  at  all. 
Mr.  Fish.  In  addition  to  them  ? 
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Mr.  Claek.  I  think  they're  an  attempt  to  look  historically  at  how 
we  have  defined  special  concern  and  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 
For  example,  the  second  one, 

whether  dire  circumstances  suggest  the  United  States  should  immediately  offer 
refuge  to  those  who  have  no  reasonable  hope  of  settling  anywhere  but  the  United 
States  and  whose  lives  are  in  danger, 

I  think  that's  an  obvious  group  who  might  be  of  special  concern  to 
us,  as,  let's  say,  in  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

They  are  simply  a  summarization  of  what  we've  been  doing,  rather 
than  anything  written  in  stone  in  terms  of  projections  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Fish.  Well,  what  this  gets  me  to  is  I  can  see  a  normal-flow 
definition  that  perhaps  we  would  agree  should  be  in  the  law,  that  it 
shouldn't  be  something  that's  just  changed,  from  you  to  your  successor 
to  his  successor. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  when  we  get  to  section  208,  we're 
dealing  with  emergency  situations  and  that,  for  example,  in  the  cate- 
gories (1),  (2),  and  (3),  that  were  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  consulta- 
tions with  this  committee,  that  that's  certainly  been  alleviated.  But 
that  in  particular  had  to  do  with  certain  circumstances,  where  you 
have  military  information,  or  American  business  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

What  I'm  really  getting  at  is  should  we  spell  out  in  the  legislation 
what  factors  are  to  be  considered  in  the  determination  of  special  con- 
cern in  connection  with  normal  flow?  When  we  get  to  the  section 
on  emergency  situation,  I  ask  myself  the  question :  Why  was  the  deci- 
sion made  to  inchtde  this  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  only  because  we  thought  that  it  would  bring 
some  system  to  the  way  in  which  we  bring  people  in.  In  other  words, 
that  we  would,  early  on,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year — which, 
frankly,  really  means  in  the  development  of  the  budget — make  the 
best  estimate  we  could  as  to  what  people  we  would  bring  in,  both 
under  the  normal  flow  and  in  the  second  category.  That  is,  the  category 
of  those  above  the  normal  flow. 

But  if  we  did  not  have  an  emergency  section,  that  would  mean  that, 
in  effect,  we  couldn't  change  those  decisions  when  necessities  arose. 

Mr.  Fish.  Well,  this  subcommittee  received  legislation  in  May  1975. 
We  held  a  meeting  that  day,  and  in  14  days  we  had  a  bill  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  for  signature,  the  Indochinese  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act.  Prior  to  that,  we  responded  to  the  situation  in  Cuba. 

So  I  think  the  mechanism  is  there  now. 

I  wonder  why  you  would  not  consider  individual  legislation,  par- 
ticularly regarding  the  unforeseen  emergency,  when  we've  demon- 
strated this  capability,  why  you  would  want  to  put  a  structure  in  this 
bill  that 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  one  reason  I  think,  of  course,  is  if  an  emergency 
were  to  occur  at  a  time  Congress  is  not  in  session,  then  we'd  have  to 
wait  and  do  that  at  a  special  session  of  Congress  for  that  individual 
bill,  and  we'd  have  to  wait  until  it  came  back. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  more  systematic  and  certain 
way  of  doing  it. 
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Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  about  the  United  Nations  and  our  contribu- 
tions. "VVliat  do  you  think  we  could  do  to  assure  greater  accountability 
with  regard  to  the  expenditures  by  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees? 

I  was  greatly  disturbed  by  reports  of  substantial  corruption  in 
Thailand  and  Malaysia. 

What  can  we  do  to  assure  our  money  is  being  spent  properly  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  just  say  as  an  aside,  to  begin  with,  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Thailand  to  which  you  were  referring  has,  fortunately,  been 
improved  upon,  no  doubt  in  part  because  of  your  visit. 

I\Is.  HoLTZMAN.  That's  encouraging. 

]Mr.  Clark.  I  think  there  is  no  reasonable  answer  to  that. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  keep  very  close  accounts  ourselves  and  watch 
these  programs  carefully.  Our  refugee  offices  in  each  of  these  countries 
are  reporting  to  us  when  they  see  things  that  they  think  are  inappro- 
priate. And  we  have  to  be  not  at  all  shy  about  going  to  UNHCR  and 
making  strong  representations  to  them  on  each  occasion  when  we  see 
something  that  is  inijust  or  poorly  managed. 

And  I  think  that's  our  responsibility,  because  there's  no  other  way 
that  we  can  consistently  do  it. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  One  of  the  things  we  found,  though,  was  that  the 
refugee  coordinators'  views  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situations  were 
not  often  shared  by  higher  officials  in  the  embassy. 

One  other  question  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  a  person's  being  per- 
manently resettled.  A  refugee  is  not  a  refugee  under  this  bill  if  he  or 
she  has  been  permanentl v  resettled  in  a  foreign  country. 

Should  that  term  be  defined  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I'd  like  to  give  more  thought  to  that.  It  is  a  real  prob- 
lem, because  in  Hong  Kong  right  now  we've  got  the  problem  of  people 
who  came  out  of  Vietnam,  landed  in  mainland  China — sometimes  for 
2  da5^s,  sometimes  2  months — and  come  on,  while  others  have  come 
across  the  border  and  resettled  in  China,  and  then  tried  to  come  into 
Hong  Kong  by  boat. 

And  the  definition  of  resettlement  is  a  very  great  problem.  I'd  be 
for  defining  it  if  we  could  do  it  in  some  reasonable  way  that  made  sense, 
but  I'd  hate  to  say  oif  the  top  of  my  head  how  that  could  be  done. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  following  information  was  submitted 
by  the  State  Department :] 

Definition  of  Permanent  Resettlement 

"We  belipve  it  is  inadvisable  to  definp  the  term  "permanently  resettled"  in  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1979,  since  refugee  situations  are  inherently  varied  and  un- 
predictable. We  would  not  want  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  assisting  needy 
rpfngpps  in  conditions  presently  unforeseen.  We  prefer  to  maintain  our  current 
flexibility  and  to  define  the  term  by  practice,  or  by  regulation  if  necessary. 

^Is.  HoLTZMAN.  Has  our  country  spoken  to  the  Chinese  Government 
about  the  200,000  Vietnamese  refugees  in  China  and  the  outflow  from 
Vietnam  of  the  ethnic  Chinese,  most  of  whom,  I  understand,  are  trying 
to  1(  ave  and  are  doing  so  in  small  boats? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  that  we  have,  but  I'd  rather  provide  that  for 
the  record,  because  I  couldn't  speak  of  the  specific  occasions  on  which 
it's  been  raised.  I  assume  that  it  has. 
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Is  there  someone  who  could  speak  to  that  ? 

Yes.  I  am  advised  that  we  have  had  discussions  about  that,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  be  specific. 

Ms.  HoLTzMAN.  Yes.  I'd  like  to  know  the  nature  and  the  results  of 
the  discussions. 

Also,  with  respect  to  the  definition  of  a  refugee,  it  doesn't  seem 
to  include  the  latter  part  of  the  U.N.  Protocol  which  excludes  from 
the  definition  of  the  term  refugee  a  person  who  himself  or  herself 
has  engaged  in  persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion,  nationality, 
membership  in  a  particular  social  group,  or  political  opinion. 

Is  there  reason  for  excluding  that  ? 

Mr.  Egan,  There's  no  particular  reason  for  excluding  it,  except 
that  under  the  legislation  recently  enacted,  I  believe  it  is  the  Inmii- 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service,  as  far  as  admitting  into  the 
United  States  anybody  who  was  found  to  have  persecuted  or 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  am  advised,  Mr.  Egan,  that  that  legislation  was 
just  to  cover  Nazi  war  criminals,  and  that  the  entire  language  of  the 
United  Nations  Protocol  was  not  included. 

Mr.  Egan.  Perhaps  that  can  be  amended  in  the  law,  then. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  following  information  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  Department:] 

Refugee  Definition 

In  principle,  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs 
is  not  opposed  to  amending  the  refugee  definition  in  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979 
to  include  the  part  of  the  definition  in  the  UN  Protocol  that  excludes  persons  who 
have  previously  engaged  in  political  persecution  of  others. 

However,  in  light  of  action  by  the  95th  Congress,  we  feel  that  this  bill  does 
not  seem  the  proper  place  to  address  the  broad  question  of  whether  such  persons 
should  be  excluded  from  immigration  to  the  United  States.  As  you  know,  in 
the  past  the  Administration  has  favored  restricting  the  immigration  of  individuals 
who  have  engaged  in  political  persecution.  We  would  hope  that  this  important 
and  sensitive  issue  could  be  treated  separately  from  the  Refugee  Act,  in  the 
context  of  our  overall  immigration  laws. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN".  Thank  you. 

Well,  my  time  has  expired,  and  I  think  we're  going  to  be  summoned 
to  the  floor  very  shortly. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much. 

I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Ambassador,  title  III,  page  13,  amends  section  2(b) 
of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  and  no  reference 
is  made  to  authorizing  appropriation  for  items  that  both  j'ou  and  the 
Attorney  General  made  reference  to,  in  terms  of  transportation  of 
refugees. 

I  wonder  if  this  is  by  design,  or  whether,  since  you  were  amending 
2(b)  instead  of  2  (a)  which  you  made  reference  to,  I 

Mr.  Clark.  It's  in  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act,  sec- 
tion 2(a).  So 

Mr.  Fish.  So  that's  to  be  read  in  connection  with  2(b) ,  even  though 
2(b)  does  provide  that  "There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  *  *  *"  and  it  does  mention 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

Mr.  Clark.  I'm  advised  that  that  stands.  I'll  doublecheck  it. 
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Mr.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambassador.  We  very 
much  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Egan.  .       ,  .       ,  ,  t^i     /^ 

Since  the  bells  have  now  rung,  I  will  advise  the  members  ot  the  (jren- 
eral  Accounting  Office  that  we  will  adjourn  the  hearing  now  until  next 
Wednesday,  and  we'll  ask  you  to  testify  before  us  then. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12 :25  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  10,  1979 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
Refugees,  and  International  Law, 
or  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington.  B.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  1 :15  p.m.  in  room  2237  of  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building;  Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  (chairwoman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Holtzman,  Hall,  Fish,  and  Butler. 

Staff  present:  Garner  J.  Cline,  Arthur  P.  Endres,  and  James  J. 
Schweitzer,  counsel ;  and  Alexander  B.  Cook,  associate  counsel. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  Today  we  continue  our  hearings  on  H.R.  2816,  the 
bill  that  I  have  introduced  along  with  Chairman  Rodino,  to  update 
our  refugee  laws  and  establish  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  refugee 
policy. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  this  legislation  is  urgently  needed 
in  order  to  replace  the  piecemeal  and  fragmented  programs  that  have 
been  developed  in  the  past  in  responding  to  refugee  emergencies. 

Our  witnesses  today  will  discuss  two  refugee  programs  which  no 
doubt  provide  the  basis  for  the  proposed  special  concern  criterionin 
H.R.  2816.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  programs  for  Soviet  Jewish 
refugees  and  Indochinese  refugees. 

The  Citizens  Commission  on  Indochinese  Refugees,  composed  of 
religious,  business,  civil  rights,  and  labor  leaders,  has  been  very  active 
in  addressing  the  Indochinese  refugee  problem  and  members  of  the 
Commission  have  traveled  to  Southeast  Asia  on  several  occasions  to 
review  the  situation  there. 

The  commission  has  generated  widespread  public  concern  about  this 
problem  and  we  welcome  their  views  and  recommendations  on  that 
subject  as  well  as  on  the  refugee  legislation  being  considered  by  the 
subcommittee. 

Our  first  witness  today  will  be  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations. 
This  organization  has  served  as  an  effective  mechanism  for  coordinat- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  various  Jewish  agencies  to  meet  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  receive  the  testimony  of  the  representatives 
from  the  federation,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  facilitating  the  assimilation  of  these  refugees  after  their 
arrival  in  this  country. 

We  will  begin  with  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations. 
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[The  prepared  statements  of  the  Council  follow :]  i 

Statement  by  Bebnard  Manekin,   Chairman,   Soviet  Jewish  Resettlement, 

Program  Committee  I 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  is  pleased  to  appear  today  to  offer  testimony 
with  respect  to  Title  III  of  H.R.  2816,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979.  While  we  limit 
our  comments  to  Title  III,  the  prO'i)Osed  amendments  to  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  1962,  we  wish  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  testimony  offered 
by  HIAS,  our  partner  in  the  Jewish  resettlement  progi-am,  on  Titles  I  and  II. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  (CJF)  is  the  umbrella  organization  for 
215  Jewish  Federations  and  600  afBliated,  non-profit  community  service  agencies 
which  pro\ide  a  wide  range  of  health,  educational,  recreational,  and  social  wel- 
fare services  in  over  800  communities  throughout  the  United  States.  This  Jewish 
communal  service  structure,  represented  by  the  CJF  agencies,  initially  came  into 
being  in  order  to  resettle  Jewish  immigrants  to  the  United  States  in  the  ISSOs. 
It  has  had  extensive  experience  in  resettling  World  War  II  refugees,  and,  over 
the  past  25  years,  Hungarian,  Cuban,  and  Indochinese  refugees.  During  those 
years,  the  Jewish  community  has  developed  a  full,  comprehensive,  and  higlily 
individualized  resettlement  program  which  is  sensitive  to  the  refugees'  needs  and 
which  facilitates  self-sufficiency  and  social  integration. 

The  Sovet  Jewish  resettlement  program  is  the  result  of  the  commitment  of  the 
entire  American  Jewish  community  to  the  full  and  complete  absorption  of  these 
refugees  into  the  American  Jewish  and  the  American  society.  The  Jewish  com- 
munity has  always  seen  its  responsibility  to  refugees  as  ending  only  when  the 
refugee  population  becomes  full  members  of  the  community.  Thus,  it  is  not  initial 
reception,  but  total  resettlement,  which  the  Jewish  community  attempts  to 
provide. 

To  this  end,  the  American  Jewish  community  commits  the  full  of  its  local  com- 
munity resources,  the  same  resources  which  are  available  to  American  Jews  "and 
other  groups.  Thus,  refugees  are  served  by  the  same  Jewish  Family  Service,  the 
same  hospital,  Jewish  Vocational  Service  and  Jewish  Community  Center  which 
serve  everyone  else.  The  fact  that  refugees  are  not  assisted  by  separate  orga- 
nizations which  worli  only  with  immigrants  greatly  facilitates  their  absorption 
into  the  Jewish  and  American  culture. 

Further,  resettlement  in  any  one  city  is  seen  as  the  responsibility  of  the  total 
local  Jewish  community ;  it  is  not  simply  one  agency's  responsibility.  It  is  the 
Jewish  community,  through  all  its  community  organizations,  which  determines 
the  general  structure,  policies  and  programs  of  the  local  resettlement  effort :  The 
Jewish  community's  central  planning  and  funding  organization,  the  local  Fed- 
eration, coordinates  the  effort  and  delegates  responsibility  for  the  various  phases 
of  resettlement. 

Thus,  on  the  local  level,  there  is  a  "general  resettlement  plan"  through  the 
local  Federation  which  includes  how  many  refugees  will  be  resettled  in  the  city, 
how  much  money  should  be  spent  on  each  phase  of  resettlement — English  lan- 
guage, vocational  programs,  amount  of  staff,  etc.  The  Jewish  Federation  involves 
community  lay  leaders  and  professionals  from  all  Jewish  agencies  in  determining 
this  community  policy.  The  Federation  explores  resources  outside  the  Jewish 
community  and  monitors  and  coordinates  these  resources  with  the  resettlement 
activities  of  the  Jewish  agencies. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  Soviet  Jews  arriving  in  the  U.S.  resettle  in  communi- 
ties with  Jewish  populations  of  20,000  persons  or  more.  These  cities  are  the  large 
metropolitan  areas,  such  as  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  Houston,  etc. 

Soviet  Jews  are  also  being  resettled  in  communities  with  smaller  Jewish 
populations  of  under  20.000,  in  some  100  additional  cities  across  the  country.  In 
many  of  these  communities,  there  is  a  Federation,  a  community  center  and 
tempJes,  but  no  family  service,  vocational  service  or  other  agency,  and  much  of 
the  resettlement  is  done  by  volunteers.  The  Federation  retains  its  basic  function, 
however,  of  planning  and  coordination. 

We  believe  you  would  find  it  most  helpful  if  we  described  the  structure  and 
process  of  the  American  Jewi?:h  community's  resettlement  program  through  the 
story  of  a  "composite"  Soviet  Jewish  refugee  family  the  Katz'. 

While  the  Vladimir  Katz  family  is  in  Rome,  the  HIAS  caseworker  there  com- 
piles registration  material  concerning  the  family,  including  the  age,  educational 
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background,  family  composition,  work  history  of  appropriate  family  members 
and  addresses  of  any  relatives  already  living  in  the  United  States.  This  material 
Is  then  forwarded  to  the  HIAS  office  in  New  York  City.  Since  Mr.  Katz  has  a 
brother  Grigory  living  in  Boston,  HIAS  in  New  York  City  refers  the  Katz'  to 
that  community.  (If  the  Katz'  did  not  have  relatives  in  Massachusetts,  they 
would  be  resettled  in  a  city  appropriate  for  this  couple  and  their  sixteen  year 
old  daughter.)  A  caseworker  from  the  Jewish  Family  Service  in  Boston  will 
interview  Vladimir  Katz'  brother,  Grigory,  to  determine  his  ability  to  assist  in 
the  reunion  process.  As  the  brother  has  lived  in  this  country  for  one  year  and 
is  working  as  a  draftsman,  he  will  be  able  to  house  his  brother  and  family  for 
about  two  weeks. 

The  Jewish  Family  Service  notifies  HIAS  that  the  Jewish  community  of 
Boston  will  be  the  sponsor  of  this  family.  As  we  said  before,  there  is  a  general 
community  plan  for  the  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish  families  in  Boston  and 
the  caseworker  will  now  begin  to  set  up  an  individual  resettlement  plan  for 
this  family  as  well. 

This  will  include  alerting  the  other  community  agencies  such  as  the  Jewish 
Vocational  Service  and  the  Jewish  Community  Center,  that  the  Katz  family 
will  proceed  to  Boston,  with  the  date,  if  known.  Copie.s  of  all  registration  material 
will  be  provided  to  these  agencies  as  well,  so  that  planning  can  take  place. 

HIAS  moves  the  family  from  Home  to  the  United  States.  The  day  after  a 
joyful  reunion  at  the  Boston  airport,  Vladimir  Katz,  his  wife  and  daughter,  go 
to  the  Jewish  Family  Service  to  meet  with  their  caseworker,  Mrs.  Weiss.  Mrs. 
Weiss  welcomes  the  family  to  the  United  States  and  describes  to  them  what 
will  take  place  over  the  next  few  months. 

The  Katz'  already  know  that  they  will  be  living  with  their  relatives  for  about 
two  weeks.  During  this  time  period,  they  will  be  assisted  by  the  brother  in 
looking  for  a  suitable  apartment  at  or  below  a  specific  rental.  They  are  also 
told  that  they  will  have  a  certain  weekly  food  allowance,  plus  certain  funds  for 
transportation,  utilities,  incidentals,  and  that  clothing  will  be  provided  as  needed. 
Mrs.  Weiss  informs  them  that  certain  basic  furniture,  such  as  beds,  tables  and 
chairs,  etc.  will  be  moved  into  their  apartment.  Some  of  this  furniture  has  been 
purchased  at  cost  from  a  businessman  in  the  Jewish  community,  and  some  baa 
been  donated. 

Mrs.  Weiss  explains  to  the  Katz'  the  network  of  Jewish  community  agencies 
which  have  established  programs  to  assist  in  the  resettlement  process.  She  ex- 
plains that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Katz.  who  both  worked  in  the  Soviet  Union,  will  have 
api)ointments  at  the  Jewish  Vocational  Senace  to  start  the  job  finding  process. 
She  tells  them  that  in  two  days  they  will  begin  a  six-week  intensive  English 
training  program.  It  is  run  by  the  nearby  Jewish  Community  Center  and  serves 
refugees  with  limited  or  no  English. 

She  also  explains  to  the  family  that  they  will  be  given  full  physical  examina- 
tions at  Beth  Israel  Hospital.  Since  so  much  of  this  information  is  new  to  the 
family,  she  gives  them  written  material,  as  well,  about  the  services  of  the  Jewish 
community  and  other  important  information. 

Following  the  initial  interview,  the  Katz  family  begins  its  assimilation  process 
in  the  Jemsh  community  of  Boston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Katz  both  attend  the  English 
as  a  Second  Language  program  from  9  AM  to  1  PM  daily  for  the  six  week  period. 
Mr.  Katz  had  been  employed  as  a  lawyer  in  the  USSR  for  20  years  and  speaks 
no  English.  His  wife,  Eva,  taught  elementary  school  and  understands  some 
English.  Their  sixteen  year  old  daughter  studied  some  Enslish  in  school. 

When  Mr.  Katz  goes  to  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in  Boston,  the  doctor  confirms 
that  he  has  hypertension,  like  many  Russian  refugees  emigrating  to  this  coun- 
try, and  gives  him  medication  to  control  it. 

At  his  first  interview  with  the  vocational  coimselor,  Mr.  Katz  tells  nf  the  con- 
tinual frustration  he  experiences  as  a  lawyer  in  the  USSR  and  expresses  his 
interest  in  doing  legal  research  in  this  country.  Through  a  translator,  the  voca- 
tional counselor  gets  more  information  about  Mr.  Katz'  work  history  and  beghis 
the  long  process  of  counseling  him  concerning  career  opportunities  here.  She  in- 
forms him  that  he  will  also  talk  with  a  prominent  Jewish  attorney  in  the  city, 
as  his  English  improves.  She  begins  to  alert  him,  however,  that  his  hope  of  being 
a  legal  researcher  at  the  university  is  not  realistic,  given  his  background,  and 
that  he  should  begin  to  consider  some  possible  alternatives. 

His  wife  is  told  about  the  strict  licensing  requirements  for  elementary  school 
teachers,  and  is  encouraged  to  enroll  in  a  bookkeeping  program. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Katz  family  is  able  to  locate  an  apartment  within  their 
means,  and  they  move  in.  All  rent,  utilities  and  food  is  financed  by  the  Jewish 
Family  Service.  Mrs.  Weiss,  the  social  worker,  helps  their  daughter  enroll  in 
school  and  in  the  Jewish  Community  Center.  There,  she  will  participate  in  the 
teen  lounge  program  and  after  school  activities,  such  as  art  classes.  She  v.all  also 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  English  and  make  American  friends.  Her  parents 
are  given  a  year's  free  Center  membership  which  enables  them  to  meet  Ameri- 
cans and  learn  about  life  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Weiss,  the  social  worker  at  the  Boston  Jewish  Family  Service,  has  ar- 
ranged for  several  volunteers  to  visit  the  Katz',  since  Mrs.  Kats  is  a  shy  woman 
and  has  not  made  any  friends.  She  has  also  been  confused  by  the  city  and  needs 
assistance  in  finding  appropriate  stores  and  facilities.  Unfortunately,  his  own 
situation  since  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  causes  Mr.  Kats  to  become  argu- 
mentative and  short-tempered  with  his  family.  He  has  not  written  to  his  elderly 
mother  who  still  remains  in  tlie  USSR,  without  a  visa  to  emigrate,  because  he  is 
disappointed  with  himself  and  his  situMlioii. 

After  two  months,  the  Katz'  are  still  being  supported  by  the  Boston  Jewish 
community.  Mr.  Katz  has  learned  practically  no  English  and  is  taking  the 
program  again.  Mrs.  Katz  is  attending  the  bookkeeping  course,  and  is  taking 
English  in  the  evenings.  Mr.  Katz  spends  hours  talking  with  and  arguing  with 
his  social  worker  and  his  vocational  counselor.  His  counselor  has  found  an 
evening  program  in  the  training  of  para-legals  which  Mr.  Katz  could  enter  with 
sufficient  English.  He  could  in  the  meantime  work  in  a  clerical  position  during 
the  day.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Katz  does  not  understand  the  concept  of  "upward 
mobility"  or  trust  that  within  a  year,  he  could  be  employed  in  a  para-legal 
capacity. 

After  the  casev.'-orker  and  the  vocational  counselor  have  discussed  the  matter 
several  times,  the  counselor  arranges  for  Mr.  Katz  to  talk  to  refugees  who  arrived 
earlier.  He  also  discusses  the  situation  with  his  brother,  and  their  friends.  In 
the  meantime,  his  daughter  is  making  a  good  adjustment  in  school. 

After  four  months  Mr.  Katz  has  made  several  adjustments.  He  has  cor- 
responded with  several  friends  in  other  communities  and  found  that  several  of 
them  have  also  not  been  able  to  find  the  kind  of  work  they  had  hoped  for. 
Through  weekly  group  discussions  and  orientation  sessions  at  the  Je-^ish  Voca- 
tional Service,  he  has  learned  more  about  employment  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  begun  to  be  able  to  concentrate  on  his  English,  and  he  will  apply  for  the 
evening  program  in  the  para-legal  field  for  the  fall.  The  vocational  counselor  is 
looking  for  full-time  employment  for  him. 

Mr.  Katz  still  has  hypertension  and  he  is  beginning  to  see  that  he  will  have 
medical  bills  which  he  must  cover.  Through  donated  services  of  Jewish  doctors 
in  the  community,  he  has  visited  several  specialists  over  the  last  few  mouths 
but  he  imderstands  that  this  will  end  momentarily.  Further,  his  mother  has 
finally  been  allowed  to  immigrate,  and  he  is  now  discussing  with  his  social  worker 
how  he  and  his  brother  will  assist  with  her  support. 

After  six  months  the  vocational  counselor  has  found  employment  for  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Katz.  he  as  a  file  clerk/messenger  and  she  as  a  boolvkeeper.  As  the 
family  adapts  to  their  new  American  life,  their  contacts  with  the  Jewish  com- 
munity's services,  as  refugees,  will  diminish,  but  they  will  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  this  same  range  of  institutions  and  services  are  always  available  to 
them  as  members  of  the  American  Jewish  community 

We  hope  that  this  story  has  given  you  a  good  sense  of  how  we  in  the  American 
Jewish  community  resettle  Soviet  Jewish  refugees.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  process  in  which  the  Council  of  Jewisli  Federations  plays  a  central 
role.  It  is  the  administrator  and  coordinator  of  the  $16,000,000  grant  award  from 
HEW  for  these  purposes.  CJF  is  also  the  repository  and  clearing  house  for  the 
most  extensive  data  with  respect  to  any  human  service  program  in  the  country  ; 
and  it  is  now  in  the  process,  together  with  the  Federations  and  agencies  across 
the  country,  of  developing  national  guidelines  for  the  effective  and  efficient  re- 
settlement of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees.  We  believe  these  guidelines  and  our  ex- 
perience in  delivering  integrated  resettlement  services  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
such  services  in  particular,  and  for  human  services,  in  general. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  us  to  appear  today,  we 
are  also  submitting  additional  written  testimony  which  we  request  be  included 
in  the  record  of  these  hearings.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Testimony  by  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  is  pleased  to  submit  testimony  on  proposed 
•amendments  to  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  19G2,  which  would 
establish  a  comprehensive  framework  for  the  resettlement  of  refugees  coming  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  (CJF)  is  the  umbrella  organization  for 
some  200  Jewish  Federations  and  600  affiliated,  nonprofit  community  service 
aseucios  which  provide  a  wide  range  of  health,  educational,  recreational,  and 
social  welfare  services  in  over  800  communities  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  Jewish  communal  service  structure,  represented  by  the  CJF  agencies,  ini- 
tially came  into  being  in  order  to  resettle  Jewish  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  in  the  1880s.  It  has  had  extensive  experience  in  resettling  World  War  II 
refugees,  and,  over  the  past  25  years,  Hungarian,  Cuban,  and  Indochinese  refu- 
gees. During  these  years,  the  Jewish  community  has  developed  a  full,  compre- 
hensive, and  highly  individualized  resettlement  program  which  is  sensitive  to 
the  refugees'  needs  and  which  facilitates  self-sufficiency  and  social  integration. 
The  Jewish  Federations'  most  recent  refugee  resettlement  responsibility  has 
arisen  from  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  fleeing  re- 
ligious and  political  persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union.  From  1972  through  1976, 
the  Jewish  Federations  around  the  country  resettled  nearly  20,000  Soviet  refu- 
gees. As  the  United  States'  commitment  to  human  rights  advanced,  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords  emphasized  American  steadfastness  in  human  rights  policy,  the 
number  of  refugees  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  increased  dramatically — from  6800 
in  fiscal  year  1977  and  12,500  in  fiscal  year  1978  to  an  anticipated  24,000  in  fiscal 
year  1979. 

While  federal  funds  have  been  made  available  for  Soviet  refugee  transporta- 
tion to  this  country  through  HIAS  (Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society),  the  tasks 
of  resettlement,  job  training,  education,  counseling,  social  services,  and  care 
and  maintenance  have,  until  recently,  been  funded  almost  entirely  by  the  Jewish 
Federations  with  philanthropic  dollars. 

Last  year,  in  recognition  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  Soviet 
refugees  coming  to  the  United  States,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  special  federal 
resettlement  funds  existed  for  Indochinese  and  Cuban  refugees  only.  Congress 
approved  a  matching  (50-50)  grant  program  that  provides  national  voluntary 
resettlement  organizations  with  an  average  of  $1,000  per  refugee  to  cover  the 
entire  refugee  resettlement  process  for  Soviet  and  other  refugees  not  covered  by 
the  Cuban  and  Indochinese  programs. 

With  the  aid  of  these  new  federal  funds,  along  with  an  increased  use  of 
private  contributions  and  volunteers,  the  Jewish  Federations  have  continued 
their  tradition  of  providing  a  coordinated  system  of  care  and  training  for  the 
rapidly  growing  Soviet  refugee  population.  The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
continues  in  its  role  as  coordinator  of  planning  and  evaluation  of  resettlement 
services  and  distributes  the  federal  refugee  resettlement  funds  to  aid  Jewish 
Federations  and  agencies  in  101  communities  which  are  responsible  for  providing 
the  entire  range  of  Soviet  refugee  resettlement  services. 

The  administration  of  the  matching  federal  funds  by  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  is  demonstrably  efficient.  It  operates  with  an  annualized  budget  of 
just  over  3  percent  of  the  $16  million  in  federal  funds. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  receives  from  every  participating  commu- 
nity a  proposed  general  resettlement  plan :  how  many  persons  to  be  served,  the 
programs  to  be  offered,  the  organization  of  those  programs,  the  cost  of  each  pro- 
gram, etc.  After  reviewing  and  approving  each  plan  for  its  fiscal  and  program- 
matic soundness  and  compliance  with  federal  requirements,  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  submits  each  plan  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  its  approval. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  receives  quarterly  program  reports  and 
monthly  financial  reports,  liased  upon  which  it  provides  federal  funds  to  the 
community.  The  material  which  it  gathers  in  this  process  permits  it  to  provide 
ongoing  consultation  to  the  communities  in  assisting  them  to  improve  their  pro- 
grams. This  process  is  carried  out  through  individual  community  visits,  which 
include  field  auditing  by  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federation's  fiscal  staff,  through 
written  and  telephone  communications  and  through  national  and  regional  meet- 
ings. 
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The  local  Federations  find  apartments  for  the  refugees  and  help  pay  the  rent 
until  the  refugee  family  is  economically  self-sufficient.  The  afiiliated  Jewish 
Vocational  Services,  Family  Services,  and  other  Federation  agencies  provide 
language,  job  training  and  supportive  services.  Through  a  network  of  contacts 
in  the  community,  the  refugees  are  placed  in  jobs  appropriate  to  their  skills 
during  or  immediately  after  undergoing  training.  Within  one  year,  almost  all 
Soviet  refugees  are  self-sufiicient  members  of  the  community. 

Even  during  the  initial  resettlement  period,  virtually  no  employable  Soviet 
refugee  is  placed  on  welfare.  It  is  the  policy  of  Jewish  Federations  that  use  of 
state  welfare  payments  for  cash  assistance  to  employable  refugees  would  dilute 
the  respttlementpolicy's  insistence  on  economic  self-reliance.  Especially  in  I'ght 
of  the  Soviet  refugees'  attempted  transition  from  a  society  in  which  reliance  on 
the  government  is  taken  for  granted  to  the  American,  demcciatic,  free  enterprise 
society,  the  notion  of  sending  Soviet  refugees  to  the  state  welfare  office  is  consid- 
ered inappropriate. 

Instead,  appropriate  maintenance  assistance — through  cash  or  loans — is  pro- 
vided to  Soviet  refugees  bv  the  Jewish  Federations,  in  conjunction  with  training 
and  services,  in  a  manner  designed  to  make  the  refugees  economically  and  socially 
self-sufficient  as  soon  as  possible.  Such  a  coordinated  system  of  maintenance 
assistance  and  services  facilitates  the  efficient  resettlement  of  Soviet  refugees. 

The  proposed  refugee  legislation  should  establish  an  equitable,  comprehensive 
refugee  resettlement  policy  that  provides  sufficient  flexibility  for  the  federal 
government  to  deal  appropriately  with  the  individual  needs  of  the  various  re- 
fugee populations  in  the  United  States.  While  equitv  clearly  requires  that  the 
same  care  and  services  be  available  to  all  refugees,  it  is  essential  that  alternative 
systems  of  providing  these  services  be  permitted  where  the  administering  federal 
agency  determines  that  such  alternatives  will  be  the  most  successful  and  cost- 
efficient  method  of  refugee  resettlement. 

The  proposed  legislation  authorizes  federal  funds  for  placement,  resettlement 
and  care  grants  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies;  federal  reimbursement  of  state 
welfare  expenses  for  cash  and  medical  assistance  to  refugees;  and  grants  to 
states  and  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  provision  of  training,  social  services,  and 
special  projects.  Within  this  framework,  a  nationally  coordinated  system  of 
voluntary  agencies  should  be  able  to  receive  federal  fimds  on  an  average  per 
capita  basis  to  help  provide  the  entire  range  of  refugee  resettlement  services, 
including  care  and  maintenance.  Such  a  system  of  total  responsibility  by  a 
national  voluntary  agency  is  especially  appropriate  for  the  Soviet  refugee  popu- 
lation, and  it  would  also  serve  as  a  model  and  a  viable  alternative  to  the  more 
frasrm'ented  state  provision  of  refugee  resettlement  services  and  cash  assistance. 
As  regards  Soviet  Jewish  refugees.  Jewish  Federations  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  take  full  responsibility  for  the  successful  resettlement  of  this  popula- 
tion, as  has  traditionally  been  done.  Coordination  and  evaluation  would  continue 
to  be  provided  throu<rh"  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations. 

It  is  especially  vital  to  the  success  of  the  Soviet  refugee  resettlement  program 
that  low-income"  Soviet  refugees  not  be  required  to  rely  on  state  welfare  payments 
for  cash  and  medical  assistance.  Not  only  would  such  a  renuirement  tend  to 
create  a  disincentive  for  private  charitable  contribut'ons  to  refugee  resettlement 
efforts,  but  it  would  also  militate  against  the  program  integration  that  makes  the 
Soviet  refugee  resettlement  policy  successful ; 

1  The  current  communitv  resettlement  programs  for  Soviet  Jewish  refu- 
gees integrate  financial  maintenance  with  all  phases  of  the  resettlement 
effort  There  is  clo-e  coordination  between  the  Jewish  Federation  agencies 
which  are  providing  maintenance  assistance  and  those  which  are  providing 
training  and  finding  emplovment.  This  coordination,  and  the  agencies'  ac- 
icountability  to  a  central  planning  body,  would  be  severely  hampered  if 
separate  public  and  private  agencies  were  responsible  for  maintenance, 
training  and  services. 

'>  An  integral  part  of  the  Jewish  community  resettlement  policy  relates 
the  amount  and  form  of  casb  assistance  and  appropriate  services. 

The  staff  of  the  Jewish  Federation  agencies  are  alile  to  implement  these 
poiicie=»  in  a  highlv  individualized  fashion  because  of  a  good  staff-client 
ratio  and  the  special  training  and  supervision  of  the  staff— including  special 
education  in  the  background  and  culture  of  the  Soviet  refugee.  Many  staff 
members  are  fluent  in  either  Russian  or  Yiddish. 

3  Because  private  communitv  sunport  of  the  newly-arrived  refugee  (such 
as  rent  payments,  food,  and  clothing)  would  be  likely  to  make  the  refugee 
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ineligible  for  state  welfare  payments,  there  would  be  a  disincentive  for 
charitable  community  contributions  to  new  refugees  if  cash  assistance  for 
low-income  refugees  is  available  primarily  through  the  state  welfare  agencies. 

It  is  essential  that  the  federal  agencies  administering  an  equitable  national 
refugee  policy  have  sufficient  tiexil)ility  of  implementation  to  talce  into  consider- 
ation the  existence  of  nationally  coordinated  voluntary  refugee  resettlement 
systems  and  to  recognize  the  varying  needs  of  different  refugee  populations.  The 
Jewish  Federations'  traditonal  program  of  Soviet  refugee  resettlement  represents 
one  such  system,  under  which  federal  grants  could  be  made  on  an  average  per 
<?apita  basis  to  a  national  coordinating  voluntary  organization  to  offset  the  costs 
of  a  total  refugee  resettlement  program — from  training  and  services  to  cash 
assistance.  Private  community  contributions  for  refugee  resettlement  would  con- 
tinue to  support  the  bulk  of  the  resettlement  process.  Such  a  system  would  expend 
fewer  federal  dollars,  help  continue  a  traditionally  successful  refugees  resettle- 
ment effort,  and  serve  as  an  alternative  model  for  refugee  resettlement. 

We  therefore  hope  that  legislative  history  wall  make  clear  Congressional  intent 
that  funding  for  resettlement  aa  well  as  for  ongoing  programs  of  maintenance 
and  services  to  refugees  can  be  made  aA-ailable  either  through  the  voluntary 
agencies  or  through  public  agencies — whichever  is  most  appropriate  under  the 
circumstances. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BERNARD  MANEKIN,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  FEDERA- 
TION CHAIRMAN,  SOVIET  JEWISH  RESETTLEMENT  TASK  FORCE; 
KARL  ZTJKERMAN,  DIRECTOR,  SOVIET  JEWISH  RESETTLEMENT 
TASK  FORCE;  MARK  TALISMAN,  DIRECTOR,  WASHINGTON  AC- 
TION OFFICE;  JOAN  FULD.  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  SOVIET  JEW- 
ISH  RESETTLEMENT  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  Talisman.  If  I  could,  I  would  like  to  introduce  everyone.  I  am 
ISIark  Talisman,  Washinoion  director  of  the  Washington  action  office 
of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations. 

What  we  propose  to  do  here  today  is  present  to  you  an  unvarnished 
view  of  the  kind  of  casework  that  must  be  handled  in  regard  to 
successful  absorption  of  the  composite  family  of  Soviet  refugees  ar- 
riving in  the  United  States. 

To  do  this  we  liavo  Bernard  Manekin,  our  leader  and  chairman.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  over  a  number  of  years  as  a  leader  in  the 
Baltimore  community  and  as  a  board  member  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations. 

In  addition,  we  have  Karl  Zukerman,  director  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
resettlement  ])rogram  for  the  council  in  New  York ;  assistant  director 
Joan  Fuld,  of  that  same  program. 

Mr.  Manekin  ? 

Mr.  Maxekix.  Thank  you. 

Before  we  begin.  Madam  Chairwoman,  we  would  like  to  express 
publicly  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  for 
your  own  personal  involvement  in  a  number  of  vital  national  issues 
of  great  concern  to  us  as  well  as  to  every  other  American.  Your 
determined  efforts  have  insured  that  our  Government  will  make  a 
major  commitment  toward  the  pursuit  of  Nazi  war  criminals  living 
in  the  United  States.  Your  leadership  on  H.R.  106,  which  was  ap- 
proved yesterday  by  the  full  House,  was  critical  to  the  passage  of 
this  imjiortant  resolution  urging  the  extension  of  West  Germany's 
statute  of  limitations  for  the  prosecution  of  war  criminals. 

Of  course,  your  continuing  involvement  as  demonstrated  by  this 
liearing  in  pursuit  of  a  rational,  ethical  and  coordinated  national 
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refugee  policy  deserves  the  applause  of  every  American.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working"  with  you  and  your  colleagues  in  this  crucial  policy 
area. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  is  pleased  to  appear  today  to 
offer  testimony  with  respect  to  title  III  of  H.R.  2816,  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1979. 

While  we  limit  our  comments  to  title  III,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  IMigration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  we  wish 
to  associate  ourselves  with  the  testimony  to  be  offered  next  week  by 
HIAS,  our  partner  in  the  Jewish  resettlement  program,  on  titles  I 
and  II.  I 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations — CJF — is  the  umbrella  orga- 1 
nization  for  215  Jewish  federations  and  600  affiliated,  nonprofit  com-  ; 
mimity  service  agencies  which  provide  a  wide  range  of  health,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  and  social  welfare  services  in  over  800  com- i 
munities  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  Jewish  communal  service  structure,  represented  by  the  CJF 
agencies,  initially  came  into  being  in  order  to  resettle  Jewish  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  in  the  1880's,  It  has  had  extensive  expe- 
rience in  resettling  World  War  II  refugees  and,  over  the  past  25  years,  1 
Hungarian,  Cuban,  and  Indocliinese  refugees.  , 

During  these  years  the  Jewish  community  has  developed  a  full, ! 
comprehensive,  and  highly  individualized  resettlement  program  which 
is  sensitive  to  the  refugees'  needs  and  which  facilitates  self-sufficency  i 
and  social  integration. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  In  view  of  the  number  of  witnesses  we  have,  the 
subcommittee  would  very  much  appreciate  your  summarizing  your ' 
testimony. 

Without  objection,  the  entire  text  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

Would  you  mind  summarizing  briefly? 

Mr.  Manekin.  We  thought  this  committee  might  be  interested  in 
seeing  how  we  administer  the  funds,  not  only  block  grant  funds,  but 
supplemented  by  the  funds  from  the  privnto  sector  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  a  typical  refugee  family.  I  could  go  through  that  very  quickly  ^ 
if  you  would  like. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Please. 

Mr.  Manekin".  We  have  selected  the  composite  Jewish  refugee 
family,  the  Katzes.  We  wanted  to  show  the  total  programing  and 
integration  of  services  from  its  very  inception. 

The  Katz  family  arrives  in  Rome  from  Russia.  The  caseworker 
compiles  registration  material  concerning  the  family,  including  the 
age,  educational  background,  family  composition,  work  history,  and 
addresses  of  any  relatives  already  living  in  the  United  States. 

This  mp.teriai  is  forwarded  to  the  HIAS  office  in  Few  York. 

Mr.  Katz  has  a  brother,  Grigoiy,  living  in  Boston.  HIAS  in  New' 
York  refers  the  Katzes,  therefore,  to  Boston.  If  they  had  relatives 
elsewhere,  they  would  be  resettled  elsewhere.  j 

A  caseworli'er  from  the  Jewish  Family  Service  in  Boston  calls  onj 
the  Katz  brother  in  Boston  to  determine  his  ability  to  assist  in  thei 
reunion  process. 

The  brother  has  lived  here  1  year,  works  as  a  draftsman,  and  canj 
house  this  family  for  at  least  a  couple  of  weeks. 
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The  Jewish  Family  Service  then  moves  into  the  process  and  notifies 
HIAS  that  the  Jewisli  commmiity  of  Boston  will  be  the  sponsor  of 
this  family. 

As  we  said  before,  there  is  a  general  community  plan  for  the  re- 
settlement of  Soviet  Jewish  families  in  Boston. 

The  caseworker  will  now  begin  to  work  up  the  individual  resettle- 
ment plan  for  this  family.  Tliis  will  include  alerting  inimediately  the 
other  community  services  and  agencies  such  as  the  Jewish  Vocational 
Service  and  Jewish  Community  Center. 

The  Katz  family  then  will  proceed  to  Boston.  HIAS  moves  the 
family,  therefore,  from  Kome  to  the  United  States  and,  after  a  day  in 
New  York,  the  family  continues  on  to  Boston  where  it  is  met  by  a  case- 
worker from  the  Jewish  Family  Service.  She  explains  generally  what 
will  happen  to  the  family  in  the  next  few  months. 

The  Katzes  already  know  they  will  be  living  with  their  relatives  for 
about  2  weeks  and  during  that  time  they  will  be  assisted  by  the  brother 
in  looking  for  an  apartment  on  their  own. 

They  also  will  be  given  a  certain  weekly  food  allowance,  funds  for 
transportation,  utilities,  incidentals,  and  clothing  as  necessary. 

The  caseworker  advises  the  family  that  certain  basic  furniture  will  be 
made  available  and  moved  into  the  apartment.  Some  of  the  furniture 
has  been  purchsed  at  cost  in  the  community,  or  it  has  been  donated  by 
some  benefactor. 

The  caseworker  then  explains  the  network  of  the  Jewish  community 
agencies  that  are  available  with  established  programs  to  assist  in  the 
resettlement  process.  She  explains  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Katz,  both  havino- 
worked  in  the  Soviet  Union,  will  have  appointments  with  the  Jewish 
Vocational  Service  to  start  the  job-finding  process. 

She  tells  them  that  in  2  days  they  will  begin  a  6-week  intensive  Eng- 
lish language  training  program.  The  progi-am  is  run  at  the  nearby 
Jewish  community  center.  It  serves  refugees  with  limited  or  no 
English. 

She  also  explains  to  the  family  that  they  will  begin  full  physical 
examinations  at  the  Beth-Israel  Hospital. 

Since  so  much  of  this  information  is  new  to  the  family,  she  gives 
them  the  written  material  in  Russian  and  English  about  the  services 
of  the  Jewish  community  and  other  important  information. 

Following  this  initial  interview,  the  family  then  begins  its  accul- 
turation process  in  Boston. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Katz  will  attend  the  English  as  a  second  language 
program  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  daily  for  a  6-week  period. 

Mr.  Katz  in  Russia  was  employed  as  an  attorney  for  about  20  years. 
He  speaks  no  English.  His  wife  tausrht  elementary  school  and  under- 
stands some  English.  The  16-year-old  daughter  studied  some  English 
in  school. 

Mr.  Katz  goes  to  the  Beth-Israel  Hospital.  The  doctor  confirms  he 
has  hypertension,  like  so  many  other  Russian  refugees  that  come  here^ 
but  he  is  given  medication  to  control  it. 

It  is  our  experience  that  in  time,  this  illness,  together  with  many 
other  illnesses  the  refugees  may  bring  with  them,  are  curbed  and,  in 
most  instances,  eliminated. 
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At  his  first  interview  with  the  vocational  counselor,  Mr.  Katz  tells 
of  the  continual  frustration  lie  experienced  as  a  lawyer  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  expresses  his  interest  in  doing  legal  research  in  this  country. 

Through  a  translator,  the  vocational  counselor  gets  more  informa- 
tion about  Mr.  Katz'  work  history  and  begins  the  long  process  of 
counseling  him  concerning  career  opportunities  here.  She  informs 
him  that  he  will  also  talk  with  a  prominent  attorney  in  the  Jewish 
community  as  his  English  improves.  She  begins  to  alert  him,  however, 
that  his  hope  of  being  a  legal  researcher  at  a  university  may  not  be 
realistic,  given  his  background,  and  that  he  should  begin  to  consider 
other  possible  alternatives. 

His  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  is  also  told  of  the  strict  licensing 
requirements  for  elementary  schoolteachers  that  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, preclude  her  from  following  her  foi-mer  profession. 
She  is  encouraged  to  enroll  in  a  bookkeeping  program. 
In  the  meantime,  while  this  is  going  on,  the  Katz  family  is  able  to 
locate  an  apartment,  and  all  rent,  utilities,  and  food  is  financed  by 
the  service. 

Mrs.  Weiss,  the  social  worker,  helps  the  daughter  enroll  in  school 
and  in  the  Jewish  community  center  where  she  participates  in  all 
activities. 

After  2  months,  the  Katzes  are  still  being  supported  by  the  Balti- 
more Jewish  community.  Mr.  Katz  has  learned  practically  no  English 
find  is  talring  the  program  again.  IVIrs.  Katz  has  enrolled  in  the  book- 
keeping course.  She  studies  English  at  night. 

Mr.  Katz  is  fnistratod  because  of  his  problems  with  finding  a  job 
and  following  his  chosen  profession,  but  he  is  counseled  shortly  by 
his  friends  and  other  associates  that  he  must  understand  the  concept 
of  upward  mobility  and  that  within  a  year,  possibly,  he  can  be  em- 
ployed in  a  paralegal  capacity. 

After  another  4  months  Mr.  Katz  made  several  adjustments.  He 
corresponded  with  several  friends  in  other  communities  and  found 
several  of  them  have  also  not  been  able  to  find  the  kind  of  work  they 
sought. 

Throu,gh  weekly  discussions  and  orientation  courses  and  sessions 
at  the  Jewish  Vocational  Service,  he  learned  more  about  employment 
opportunities  in  t-he  United  States  and  has  begim  to  concentrate  on 
his  English  and  he,  too,  will  apply  for  an  evening  program  in  the 
paralegal  field. 

The  vocational  counselor  is  looking  for  full-time  employment  for 
him.  After  6  months  the  vocational  counselor  has  found  employment 
for  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Katz ;  he  as  a  file  clerk  messenger  and  she  as  a 
bookkeeper. 

As  the  family  adapts  to  their  new  American  life,  their  contacts 
with  the  Jewish  community  services  as  refugees  will  diminish,  but 
they  will  have  come  to  understand  that  this  same  range  of  institutions 
and  services  are  always  available  to  them  as  members  of  the  American 
Jewish  community. 

This  is  a  veiy  brief  summary  of  a  stoiy  that  gives  you  some  idea  of 
the  sense  of  how  we  in  the  American  Jewish  community  proceed  to 
resettle  Soviet  Jewish  refugees.  It  is  a  complicated  process  in  which 
the  coimcil  plays  a  central  role.  The  council  is  the  administrator  and 
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coordinator  of  the  $16  million  matching  grant  awarded  by  HEW  for 
these  purposes. 

The  administration  of  the  Federal  funds  by  the  council  is  a  demon- 
strably efficient  one.  It  operates  with  an  annualized  budget  of  just  over 
3  percent  of  the  $16  million  in  Federal  funds. 

CJF  receives  from  every  participating  community  a  proposed  gen- 
eral resettlement  plan :  How  many  persons  are  to  be  served,  the  pro- 
grams to  be  offered,  the  organization  of  those  programs,  the  cost  of 
these  programs. 

After  receiving  and  approving  each  plan  for  its  fiscal  and  pro- 
grammatic soundness  in  compliance  with  Federal  requirements,  CJF 
submits  each  plan  to  HEW  for  approval. 

CJF  receives  quarterly  program  reports  and  monthly  financial  re- 
ports from  its  local  federations  and  agencies,  based  upon  which  it 
provides  Federal  funds  to  the  communities. 

The  material  which  it  gathers  in  this  process  permits  it  to  provide 
ongoing  consultation  to  the  communities  in  assisting  them  to  improve 
their  programs. 

This  process  is  carried  out  through  individual  community  visits 
which  include  field  auditing  by  CJF  fiscal  staff,  through  written  and 
phone  communications,  and  national  and  regional  meetings. 

CJF  is  also  the  repository  and  clearinghouse  for  the  most  extensive 
data  with  respect  to  any  human  service  program  in  the  country  and 
it  is  now  in  the  process,  together  with  its  federations  and  agencies 
across  the  country,  of  developing  national  guidelines  for  the  effective 
and  efficient  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees. 

We  believe  these  guidelines  and  our  experience  in  delivering  inte- 
grated resettlement  services  can  serve  as  a  model  for  such  services  in 
particular  and  human  services  in  general. 

This  concludes  my  remarks.  Madam  Chairwoman  and  gentlemen. 
We  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  any  of  you  might  have. 

Prior  to  doing  so,  I  would  like  to  say  very  briefly  that  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Federations,  speaking  for  the  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity, is  extremely  grateful  to  our  Government  for  its  compassionate 
commitment  to  this  human  problem. 

For  our  part,  we  recognize  and  proudly  assume  our  own  role  as 
trustees  in  this  effort  and  this  trusteeship  runs  the  whole  gamut  from 
economic  accountability,  not  only  to  our  Government  but  to  our  own 
comnmnities,  as  well  as  to  the  social  readjustment  of  human  beings 
into  a  democratic  society. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Ms.  HoLTzMAN.  Thank  you. 

What  is  the  average  stay  in  Rome  for  a  refugee  coming  from  the  So- 
viet Union  prior  to  getting  to  the  United  States? 

Ms.  FuLD.  Well,  the  length  of  time  varies.  At  this  point,  I  think  it 
is  over  2  months. 

Ms.  HoLTzMAN.  What  kind  of  language  training  programs  are 
available. 

Mr.  Talisman.  There  are  a  series  of  grants  in  aid  both  from  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  Federal  Government  through  ORT  and 
JDC  in  Rome.  They  were  developed  at  a  period  of  time  when  the  parole 
system  had  created  a  backlog. 
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"VYhen  the  average  stay  in  Rome  to  answer  your  question,  was  5 
months  not  long  ago,  there  was  more  time  for  such  a  program  to  be 
developed  there.  Now  there  is  not  as  sufficient  a  time.  There  is  a  pro- 
gram there,  but  it  is  not  as  extensive  as  it  was. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  During  that  period  of  time  in  Rome,  say  2  months, 
what  is  the  ability  to  teach  these  people  English  ? 

Mr.  Talisman.  That  is  the  dilemma  I  was  speaking  to.  It  is  very 
difficult  because  it  is  a  transition  problem  from  a  Communist  society. 
There  are  very  tight  circumstances  where  living  is  difficult,  let  alone 
teaching,  so  the  environment  for  absorption  is  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be. 

What  we  are  looking  for  really  is  this,  and  it  is  really  because  of  the 
parole  problem  to  which  the  rest  of  the  bill  speaks:  Because  of  the 
lack  of  an  executive  parole  structure — to  which  PIIAS  will  speak 
more  definitively  next  week — the  refugees  should  stay  there  no  longer 
than  a  few  weeks  and  be  in  the  United  States.  That  is  the  dilemma. 
The  only  reason  there  has  been  any  stay  whatsoever  has  been  that 
delay  in  processing. 

Mr.  ZuKERMAN".  If  I  might  add,  one  difficulty  which  is  so  obvious 
that  it  probably  need  not  be  said,  is  that  of  teaching  English  to  Rus- 
sians in  a  country  whose  language  is  Italian.  It  is  easier  to  teach 
English  here  in  the  States  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  would  like 
them  moved  to  the  United  States  within  a  matter  of  weeks  rather  than 
the  time  period  it  now  takes. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  am  not  sure  I  necessarily  agree  with  that  proposi- 
tion, but  let's  get  some  statistics  on  absorption.  How  many  Soviet 
Jewish  refugees  are  on  welfare,  for  example,  after  6  months,  after  1 
year,  after  2  years?  Do  you  have  any  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  ZuKERMAN",  On  welfare,  altogether,  not  more  than  3  percent 
of  the  arrivals  are  ever  on  the  public  assistance  rolls.  I  don't  know 
what  the  breakdown  is  at  the  end  of  6  months  or  1  year.  It  is  a  num- 
ber which,  in  our  terms,  is  very  small. 

Ms.  Holtzjmax.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  that  even  3  percent  are 
on  public  assistance?  Is  there  some  particular  distinguishing  feature 
about  them?  Are  we  talking  about  elderly  people?  Handicapped 
people  ? 

Mr.  ZuKERMAN.  Almost  entirely  the  elderly  and  those  who  are  not 
emnloyable  because  of  their  disabled  condition. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAisr.  Do  vou  have  any  figures  on  those  who  are  employable 
who  are  not  employed  ? 

Mr.  Ztjkermax.  "Who  are  not  employed?  Most  employable  persons 
are  employed  within  4  to  8  months.  None  of  those,  as  far  as  I  know, 
ever  have  been  on  the  public  assistance  rolls. 

Now  maybe  one  or  two  here  of  there,  but  employable  persons  are 
supported  and  trained  through  the  combination  of  Jewish  commun- 
ity funds  and  the  matching  grant  Federal  funds  until  they  are 
employed. 

Mr.  Talisman".  There  is  one  interesting  factor  that  is  fascinating 
to  us:  Before  the  Federal  Government  became  a  partner  with  us — 
one  must  understand  it  is  a  matching  program,  not  fully  federally 
financed  by  a  ion<r  shot — the  Jewish  community  had  a  commitment  of 
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over  100  years,  but  particularly  since  post-World  War  II,  that  within 
1  year,  a  refugee  will  be  gainfully  employed.  That  is  the  goal. 

I  know  there  was  a  reaction  on  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lem of  a  woman  being  brought  in  who  was  an  elementary  schoolteacher 
who  ends  up  being  trained  as  a  bookkeeper.  It  is  a  very  curious 
dilemma  for  us.  We  don't  really  know  how  to  deal  with  it  except  to 
say  that  people  who  have  come  with  designation  in  certain  professions 
from  the  Soviet  Union  find  that  those  designations  and  that  training 
has  absolutely  no  applicability  whatever  in  the  United  States.  Where 
there  is  a  possibility  to  translate  that  skill,  we  do. 

For  example,  one  of  the  things  we  have  found  in  the  bureaucracies 
of  the  United  States 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  On  the  example  of  the  teacher- 


Mr.  Talisman.  The  problems  are  not  limited  to  the  language  dif- 
ficulty, which  is  absolutely  severe.  We  have  tried  to  take  people  who 
have  a  limited  English  ability  and  have  them  use  their  teacher  train- 
ing skills  without  the  ability  to  speak  English ;  it  is  impossible.  That 
is  nonetheless  the  easiest  kind. 

The  second  kind  is  when  what  they  are  teaching  is  of  uo  use  what- 
soever in  any  area  where  there  is  employment  at  all.  That  becomes 
frustrating  because  we  end  up  with  an  unemployed  teacher,  who 
still  needs  the  income.  It  is  demoralizing.  It  is  a  psychiatric  problem, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  which  becomes  severe. 

Another  problem  involves  the  general  categories  of  jobs.  T\Tiat  is 
perceived  to  be  an  engineer  in  the  Soviet  Union  ranges  from  a  gar- 
bage collector  or  janitor  all  the  way  up  to  an  engineer  involved  in 
very  sophisticated  scientific  endeavors.  The  problem  is  the  belief 
the  person  has  of  what  that  engineering  degree  means  for  him^  as 
opposed  to  how  it  actually  translates  into  Americans  job  categories. 

That  is  the  sensitive  issue  we  have  to  be  so  careful  of  and  work  with 
so  carefully. 

]\Is.  HoLTZMAN.  "Wliat  is  the  experience  with  regard  to  language 
training?  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  someone  fluent  in  English? 
What  does  your  program  provide  ? 

Ms.  FuLD.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  give  one  answer  to  because 
it  depends  on  the  language  ability  of  the  student,  the  age  of  the  person 
lenrning  the  language,  whether  they  had  any  English  training  before. 

Communities  are  really  using  a  wide  range  of  programs,  from  run- 
ning their  own  programs  to  purchase  of  service,  for  instance,  from  an 
international  institute.  There  is  a  lot  of  work,  individual  and  small 
group  tutoring,  which  then  can  be  adapted  to  the  particular  needs, 
whether  it  is  a  child  or  an  older  person,  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
work  oriented  or  not  work  oriented. 

It  varies  tremendously  depending  on  the  number  of  refugees  in 
the  community,  whether  they  would  have,  let's  say,  the  money  to  set 
up  their  own  program,  if  there  is  a  very  good  program  already  exist- 
ing", thev  will  use  that  in  the  city,  and  heavily  supplement  it. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Are  there  any  language  training  programs 

Ms.  FuLD.  Sometimes  in  addition  to  the  matching  block  grant  fund- 
ing, there  can  be  langua2:e  training  with  a  GET  A  job  training  pro- 
-grams.  Not  too  much  of  that.  Separate  programs 
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Mr.  Talisman.  There  are  interesting-  dichotomies  here.  I 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  Language  training  is  an  ad  hoc  matter  that  de-  | 
pends  on  the  community  ?  Or  is  there  a  program  to  assure  that  each  | 
arriving  refugee  has  the  opportunity  to  learn  English  on  an  intensive  i 
basis?  ^  ^  j 

Ms.  FuLD.  What  we  didn't  get  a  chance  to  share  with  you  is  that  each  | 
community  will  sit  down  and  look  at  every  facet  of  a  refugee  resettle- 
ment program.  English  language,  job  finding,  housing,  socialization, 
absorption  into  the  Jewish  community,  and  set  up  a  program  which 
will  address  all  of  these  areas. 

Now  exactly  what  that  program  wdll  look  like  in  each  city  will  vary  > 
somewhat,  although  there  will  be — so  each  refugee  will  get  English 
language  training.  ' 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Have  you  evaluated  any  of  these  programs  ?  ( 

Mr.  Talisman.  Yes,  there  was  evaluation.  One  of  the  things  the  bloc 
grant  gave  us  breathing  time  to  do  is  to  begin  to — you  are  getting  a 
standardization  of  what  is  good.  We  have  literally  had  the  breathing 
time  to  pull  that  out. 

The  reason  the  bloc  grant  began.  I  have  to  tell  you,  is  that  the  pro-  | 

grams  available  for  English  language  training  as  a  second  language  _ 

at  HEW  weren't  available  to  us  prior  to  this  time. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Talisman.  There  were  other  priorities. 

Now,  the  bloc  grant  .Qives  us  that  opportunity  where  a  piece  of  that 
money  in  each  community  is  used  for  evaluation,  as  well,  of  course,  for 
basic  services  such  as  language  training. 

More  importantly,  it  allow^s  us  now  nationnlly  to  share  and  get  the 
best  of  our  own  program  and  begin  to  standardize. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  second  bells  have  rung.  The  committee  will 
adi'^urn  for  10  minutes  to  vote. 
TKecess.] 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  think  T  used  up  more  than  5  minutes.  I  will  be 
happy  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  will  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  am  sorrv  I  wasn't  present  to  hear  all  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nessps,  CO  T  will  have  to  rely  on  your  questions. 

Mr.  Talisman.  Mr.  Butler,' T  would  wish  to  say  there  are  commu- 
nities in  your  area,  including  Eichmond,  Norfolk,  and  Newport  News, 
that  have  been  actively  involved  as  Jewish  communities  in  settling- 
Russian  immigrants  A-ery  successfully. 
Mr.  Butler.  I  am  pleased  but  not  surprised.  [Enusfhter.! 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Congressman  Fish,  before  he  loft,  asked  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  ask  the  witnesses  some  questions.  I  want  to  ask  counsel 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cook.  On  page  3  of  vour  statement  you  indicate  that  the  refugee 
legislation  should  establish  an  equitable  com])rehensive  refugee  re- 
settlement policv  providing  sufficient  flexibility  for  the  Government  to 
deal  with  the  individual  needs  of  the  refusees. 

"Wliat  is  vour  overall  appraisal  of  H.R.  2816?  Does  it  meet  this  goal 
you  set  forth  in  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Talisman.  The  answer  is  yes.  The  legislation  as  proposed  will 
meet  the  needs.  It's  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  act 
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which  has  potential  for  concern,  but  only  potential.  The  real  problem, 
as  we  have  indicated  to  Mr.  Fish  in  other  quarters,  is  that  as  one  can 
see,  there  is  a  long  history  within  the  Jewish  community  of  its  own 
resettlement  activities  which  have  resulted  in  certain  good  results. 

Xot  perfect  results.  But  there  is  progress  being  made.  What  hap- 
pens is  when  the  Government  or  people  within  the  Government  get  in- 
volved with  looking  at  wdiat  we  have  been  doing  they  tend  to  want  to 
change  it  to  make  it  identical  to  what  others  have  been  doing,  as  if 
there  is  only  one  model  as  opposed  to  several  valid  models. 
That  is  the  real  area  of  concern. 

Mr.  Cook.  The  second  question  is,  on  page  4  of  your  statement  you 
claim  it  is  essential  to  have  alternative  steps  for  providing  services 
such  as  total  responsibility  in  a  national  agency. 

Are  you  indicating  that  one  agency  be  designated  as  coordinator  for 
the  entire  emigre  program,  such  as  the  Indochinese  program  and  that 
agency  be  the  conduit  for  all  Federal  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Talisman.  Emphatically,  no,  to  the  last  part  of  the  question. 
^Ye  are  not  looking  for  one  agency  to  handle  all  refugee  funds,  no 
matter  the  sources.  We  are  saying  there  are  agencies  that  have  track 
records  that  demonstrate  results. 

A  partnership  with  the  Federal  Government  nuist  continue,  in  which 
the  best  of  the  voluntary  agencies,  and  most  important  the  volunteers 
involved,  will  be  allowed  to  invest  their  time  and  effort  and  resources. 
The  resettlement  process  must  not  be  a  Federal  Government  act  solely, 
and  must  not  be  a  challenge  solely  to  the  vountary  community  either. 
Mr.  Cook.  Under  item  1  on  page  4  of  your  statement  you  indicate 
that  coordination  w^ould  be  hampered  if  separate  public  and  private 
agencies  were  responsible  for  maintenance  and  training  and  service. 
On  what  do  you  base  your  conclusion  ? 

Is  your  recommendation  that  no  public  agencies  will  be  responsible? 
Mr.  Talisman.  This  steins  from  a  problem  that  arose  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  block  grant.  In  this  case  the  council  and  over  600  of 
its  agencies,  have  been  involved  in  a  coordinated  program  of  mainte- 
nance job  devolopnmt.  training,  education,  English  language  training 
and  the  rest,  in  which  we  were  told  at  least  at  the  beginning — not  so 
now — ^that  we  might  have  to  contemplate  having  our  people  sent  to 
public  welfare  offices  to  perform  the  maintenance  functions. 

That  is  the  last  thing  in  the  w^orld  we  want  to  do.  That  is  destroy ing- 
a  100-year  record  of  success  in  the  voluntary  sector  in  which  we  can 
demonstrate  a  3-percent  administrative  cost  as  compared  in  sorne  in- 
stances to  higher  costs  in  the  public  sector.  That  isn't  even  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  having  volunteers  to  do  the  work  for  which  we  could  never 
pay  enough  public  money  to  replace  them. 
Mr.  Cook.  Thank  you. 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Well .  thank  you. 

I  still  have  some  additional  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask.  I 
think  generally  speaking  the  record  of  absorption  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
in  the  TTnited  Statps  has  been  very  good,  but  I  thought  it  w^ould  be  use- 
ful to  have  some  of  the  statements  on  record,  and  that  is  why  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  additional  questions  in  this  regard. 

It's  my  understanding  from  what  you  say  that  onlv  vpr^r  recently 
have  vou  been  given  Federal  funds  for  language  training.  What  about 
vocational 
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Mr.  ZuKERMAN.  It  wasn't  until  effective  October  1,  1978,  that  wc 
received  any  Federal  funds  for  any  purpose. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Now  wliat  about  vocational  training  ? 
Let's  look  at  that.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  this  bill,  assuming 
it  became  law,  would  adequately  provide  for  your  ability  to  give 
vocational  training,  particularly  since  you  point  out  that  many  of 
the  skills  that  the  Soviet  emigres  have  are  not  compatible  with  the 
needs  of  this  society?  Do  you  think  your  programs  now  are  adequate ? 
How  can  they  be  improved  ?  Is  this  legislation  helpful  or  not  ? 
Mr.  ZuKERMAN".  The  legislation,  if  administered  flexibly  and  along 
the  lines  in  our  situation  that  Mr.  Talisman  described,  permits  an  ex- 
cellent framework  for  us  to  continue  to  develop  and  improve  our  voca- 
tional employment- related  programs  along  with  all  the  others. 

We  think  that  the  structure,  the  working  of  the  act,  of  the  bill,  at 
present  is  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  the  continuation  and  enhance- 
ment of  our  activities. 

We  don't  think  it's  a  matter  of  any  more  language,  I  think,  in  the 
bill  itself.  The  money,  of  course,  is  a  critical  item — we  are  estimating 
now  25-  to  30,000  Soviet  Jews  arriving  in  the  United  States  between 
October  1  of  1978,  and  September  30, 1979. 

The  funding  at  the  moment  for  us  would  only  cover  about  16,000^ 
of  them. 

So,  of  course,  the  am.ounts  of  money  necessary  are  nearly  double 
what  we  now  have. 

We  will  meet  that  need,  however.  We  met  it  before  without  the 
Federal  assistance.  We  welcome  the  Federal  assistance. 

We  would  like  to  have  more  of  it.  But  it's  our  commitment  to  the 
Soviet  Jews  who  want  to  come  to  the  United  States,  to  resettle  them 
in  the  most  effective,  permanent,  and  efficient  way  we  Iniow  how. 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  in  this  regard  one  last  question. 
A  few  countries — France,  Australia,  and  I  think  Israel — have  spe- 
cial absorption  centers  for  immigrants. 

To  what  extent  do  you  think  such  a  program  would  be  useful  here ; 
that  is,  before  settling  people  in  communities,  have  them  come  to  an 
absorption  center  where  they  would  receive  intensive  language  train- 
ing, job  placement  counseling,  et  cetera  ?  "Wliat  would  be  your  reaction 
to  such  a  program  ? 

]Mr.  Manekix.  You  mean  for  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  to  come  to 
absorption  centers  in  this  country  direct  from  Russia  ? 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  am  not  limiting  it  to  those  coming  direct  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  talking  about  the  mechanism  for  absorption  here. 
I  understand  in  France  and  in  Australia  they  have  hostels  wliere 
refugees  who  are  brought  into  the  country  stay  for  a  short  period  of 
time — 6  weeks  or  so,  maybe  several  months — to  get  intensive,  language 
training,  job  placement,  community  placement,  and  so  forth.  And 
they  have  a  similar  system  in  Israel. 

I  was  asking  for  your  comments  on  that  kind  of  absorption  system 
as  opposed  to  ours. 

Mr.  Talisman.  Could  I  make  a  few  brief  comments? 
I  don't  think  it  would  fit  very  well  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  have  had  a  long  tradition  of  the  family  unit  and  in  this  case  the 
commimity,  as  the  extension  of  the  family,  being  the  absorption  unit  in 
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which  we  are  developing  a  full  set  of  services  that  can't  be  qualified 
in  the  normal  sense  of  services,  because  there  are  individual  volunteers 
spending  excessive  time  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  refugees. 

It  wouldn't  be  possible  otherwise.  It  gets  way  beyond  the  question 
of  the  individual  skills  involved  like  English  language  training,  but 
our  system  still  accomplishes  each  one  of  the  resettlement  goals  and 
helps  refugees  feel  like  family— this  is  a  hallmark  to  the  American 
program.  I  think  that  would  be  greatly  missed. 

The  notion  of  a  camp,  in  essence,  no  matter  what  format,  whether 
it's  the  hostels,  which  I  have  seen,  or  any  other,  would  not  compare 
favorably  to  the  present  system. 

Mr.  IManekin.  From  our  own  experience  we  also  feel  the  resettle- 
ment process  to  which  we  have  increasingly  addressed  ourselves  in 
more  recent  years  because  of  the  large  number  of  Russian  refugees,  is 
working  very  well.  We  consider  this  in  the  Jewish  community  a  per- 
sonal obligation,  a  personal  commitment,  and  a  personal  involvement, 
and  that  is  why  we  insist  on  a  national  basis  that  communities  do  their 
equitable  share  in  the  resettlement  program. 

No  one  community  walks  away  from  its  obligation  and  says,  "Let 
New  York  do  it,"  or  "Let  Houston  do  it,"  or  "Let  Richmond  do  it."  We 
think  every  community  has  a  fair  share  and  should  come  in  and  offer 
thei  r  services  to  do  it ;  and  it's  working  very  well. 

We  also  find  that  as  a  result  of  the  numbers  that  are  coming  over 
the  past  few  years — last  year  some  12,000  to  13,000 ;  this  year  it  will  be 
probably  double  that — we  have  developed  an  expertise  not  only  in  the 
social  resettlement  program,  but  economically  as  well. 

YVe  find  today,  as  a  result  of  skills  that  we  are  learning  and  our  case 
workers  are  learning,  that  we  are  expediting  the  resettlement  process 
at  a  much  lower  cost  than  what  it  was  the  last  year  or  2  or  3  years  ago. 

So  this  again,  we  think,  is  a  good  mark  for  the  private  sector,  and 
we  certainly  would  want  the  Jewish  community  to  continue  that  direct 
personal  involvement.  I  might  say  several  years  ago,  while  this  pro- 
gram was  just  surfacing,  we  recognized  and  saw  what  was  happening 
and  a  symposium  was  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  the  Soviet 
Jewish  emigre  to  which  people  from  all  over  the  country  came  to 
understand  some  of  the  problems  in  relocating  people  from  a  different 
society,  a  different  culture.  We  discussed  how  the  service  agencies  and 
the  casework  agencies  had  to  come  into  play.  These  documents  certainly 
are  available  to  this  committee. 

We  would  love  to  have  you  see  them  and  get  some  of  the  background 
of  this  symposium. 

Mr.  Talisman.  Could  I  make  several  comments  just  to  reemphasize? 

We  understand  full  well  the  burden  under  which  this  committee 
at  this  hour  is  laboring  in  regard  to  the  budget  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  States. 

The  commitment  I  addressed  myself  to  before  in  regard  to  our  own 
Jewish  community  understanding  applies  to  the  way  in  which  we  want 
to  conduct  ourselves  as  a  partner  with  the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  a  limit  now  to  the  Federal  dollars  available  for  any  expend- 
iture, and  we  desire  strongly  to  see  those  who  come  to  the  United 
States  in  this  continuing  pattern  of  absorption  in  the  United  States 
to  be  taxpayers,  as  soon  as  possible  in  an  appropriate  way,  number  one. 
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Number  two,  I  mi<rht  say,  and  it  may  be  amazing  in  some  respects  to 
the  committee,  that  in  the  development  of  this  unique  partnership  of 
refugee  resettlement  on  a  50-50  matching  basis  that  is  being  devel- 
oped— and  it's  really  more  than  50  percent  on  our  side — HEW,  in 
conducting  itself  and  developing  the  program  over  the  last  year,  has 
done  an  amazingly  sensitive  job  in  recognizing  the  qualities  of  the 
voluntary  sector. 

I  don't  want  to  leave  the  impression  in  any  way  that  there  was 
anything  untoward.  It  has  been  an  evolutionary  process  which  is 
different  than  what  was  done  before  the  matching  grant  system  caine 
into  being.  That  is  important  to  understand. 

We  hope  it  will  continue.  Everyone  from  Secretary  Califano  to 
Phil  Hoi  man  has  worked  in  a  studious  way,  jEirst  to  understand  what 
exists  and  then  to  see  how  it  applies  to  help  us  absorb  people  and  help 
thom  be  productive  citizens  in  the  United  States. 

So  the  Congi'ess,  the  voluntary  sector,  and  the  administration,  I 
think,  are  on  the  right  track  in  at  least  showing  one  way  to  resettle 
refugees  that  is  valid,  in  addition  to  other  ways  that  exist. 

There  are  literally  millions  of  man-hours  and  women-hours  involved 
in  what  we  are  talking  about.  From  our  standpoint  we  are  deeply 
grateful  for  the  sharing  that  went  on  in  the  last  year  that  allowed  us 
ithe  breathing  time  to  codify  what  we  have  been  doing  for  100  years. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  vSo  we  can  develop 
a  record  for  those  people  who  have  expressed  concerns  about  the  refu- 
gee legislation.  One  of  the  things  they  say  is  that  refugees  compete 
with  Americans  for  iobs.  How  do  you  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Talismax.  There  are  several  very  specific  ways.  I  will  give 
you  what  some  people  believe  is  a  veiy  trite,  flag-waving  answer  first 
and  then  a  more  specific  one. 

We  would  deny  our  American  roots  if  we  are  to  deal  in  any  other 
way,  but  a  way  in  which  America  is  represented  by  that  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  the  ability  to  provide  refugees  with  a  home.  This  is  that 
one  dependable  left  on  Earth  as  a  "safe  harbor"  for  refugees. 

Having  said  that  and  not  said  it  lightly,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  in 
our  counselin£T  activity  that  goes  on  around  the  country:  there  are  any 
number  of  job  openings  that  want  for  applicants,  in  fact.  Those  of 
us  who  have  worked  in  the  domestic  community,  as  our  agencies  do, 
Avith  blacks  and  Chicanos,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Jewish  faith,  find 
that  tliat  which  we  do  in  our  Jewish  vocational  services  for  our 
domestic  brothers  and  sisters  we  do  also  with  equal  success  with 
those  who  come  in  from  foreign  countries. 

For  example,  in  New  York,  43  percent  of  the  refugees  by  actual 
formula  will  settle  in  the  New  York  area,  as  you  know  so  well.  In  that 
settlement  activity,  one  of  the  two  areas  in  the  last  2  years  found 
wanting  for  applicants  for  very  high-paying  jobs  are  jewelry  model 
makers  and  refrigeration  experts.  It  just  so  happens  that  those  who 
are  coming  over  with  what  are  in  general  "engineering  skills"  from 
the  Soviet  Union  are  easily  adaptable  to  those  two  areas. 

That  is  the  way  those  two  skills  have  been  developed  so  that  we 
in  no  way  compete  with  the  domestic  job  market  in  New  York. 

That  is  one  minor  example.  There  are  many  like  that. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you. 
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I  don't  have  any  further  questions. 

Does  anyone  have  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Manektn.  I  might  say  also  that  we  try  to  direct  refugees  to 
those  communities  which  can  best  make  use  of  the  refugees'  vocational 
abilities.  We  can't  always  do  this,  however,  because  some  communities 
might  not  have  the  other  facilities  that  we  need  for  the  adjustment 
of  these  refugees. 

Mr.  Talisman.  I  might  also  add  for  the  record  that  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, in  concert  with  other  members  of  the  ACVA,  has  always 
taken  its  fair  share  and  hopefully  more  of  other  refugees  that  have 
come  to  the  United  States. 

We  simply  don't  deal  only  in  Jewish  refugees.  We  have,  as  you 
know,  accepted  the  commitment  of  settling  3,000  Vietnamese  refugees 
this  year  and  more  if  we  can  do  it.  That  is  our  business.  That  is  what 
we  want  to  do  as  Americans. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you. 

Congressman  Fish? 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you.  I  understand  in  my  absence  you  vrere  read 
some  questions  that  you  and  I  discussed  earlier.  I  hope  they  were  so 
framed  that  you  were  able  to  address  the  points  raised  by  your 
testimony. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  was  very  impressed  with  the  testimony 
that  will  appear  in  the  record  on  the  resettlement  process  and  the 
scope  of  the  services  that  you  provide, 

I  certainly  don't  want  anything  in  this  legislation  to  interfere  with 
that.  As  we  go  down  the  road,  we  will  have  your  counsel  as  we  come 
up  with  a  measure  that  is  the  best. 

I  think  these  refugees  are  very  lucky  that  the  federation  is  helping 
them. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  HoLTZMAx.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Next  I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  to  the  subcommittee  representa- 
tives of  the  Citizens  Commission  on  Indochinese  Refugees. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LEO  CHERNE,  CHAIRMAN,  CITIZENS  COMMISSION 
ON  INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES,  AND  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA;  BAYARD  RUSTIN,  PRESIDENT, 
A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH  INSTITUTE;  WARREN  C.  MEEKER,  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  BOARD,  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  AND 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD,  LAWYERS  COOPERATIVE  PUBLISH- 
ING CO. ;  AND  LOUIS  A.  WIESNER,  STAFF  EXECUTIVE,  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RESCUE  COMMITTEE 

]Ms.  HoLTziNEAN.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  statement,  the  Citi- 
zens Coimnission  on  Indochinese  Refugees,  composed  of  leaders  of 
business,  civil  rights,  and  labor,  have  been  very  active  in  addressing 
the  Indochinese  refugee  problem,  and  members  of  the  conunission  have 
traveled  to  Southeast  Asia  on  several  occasions  to  review  the  situation 
there. 

The  commission  has  generated  widespread  public  concern  about 
this  problem  and  thus  has  done  a  great  public  service,  and  we  welcome 
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their  views  on  that  subject  as  well  as  on  the  refugee  legislation  being 
considered  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Cherne,  will  you  be  testifying  first  on  this  panel? 

Mr.  Cherne.  Yes,  t  will,  with  your  permission. 

May  I  start  by  expressing  our  very  deep  appreciation,  not  only  for 
the  continuing  importance  and  sensitive  understanding  of  this  coni- 
mittee,  but  the  particularly  strong  effect  of  your  visit  to  Southeast  Asia 
and  that  of  your  colleagues,  and  a  very  sensitive  recognition  and  quick 
response,  in  fact,  to  certain  of  the  circumstances  which  you  observed 
firsthand,  which  made  us  feel  a  great  deal  more  confident  about  our 
own  conclusions  in  the  same  directions.  We  are  very  deeply  grateful 
to  have  had  that  additional  indication  that  we  were  at  least  on  the 
right  track. 

Before  I  express  the  Citizens  Commission's  very  strong  support  for 
H.R.  2816,  I  would  like  to  say,  after  the  conclusion  of  some  brief 
remarks,  that  I  look  forward  in  particular  to  asking  for  observations 
by  several  members  of  our  commission  who  will  comment  on  very 
different  areas  of  their  particular  competence. 

To  my  left  is  Mr.  Bayard  Rustin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished, 
tenacious,  and  courageous  of  the  leaders  in  the  long-time  struggle 
for  civil  rights  in  America,  the  coordinator  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, whose  courage  is  exceeded  only  by  his  energy  and  whose  pres- 
ence on  our  commission  simply  could  not  be  exaggerated  in  the 
importance  of  its  effect  upon  foreign  leaders  as  well  as,  may  I  say,, 
upon  our  own  embassy  personnel.  They  could  very  usefully  take  some 
of  the  inspiration  which  can  be  gathered  from  Bayard  Rustin.  I  asked 
him  in  particular  to  comment  on  certain  aspects  of  the  question  which 
you  just  directed  to  the  previous  important  group  who  testified,  the 
effects  on  employment  and,  in  particular,  the  attitudes  of  organized 
labor,  and  the  community  which  most  suffers  from  the  absence  of 
adequate  employment  in  the  United  States,  the  black  community,  the 
Hispanic  community.  And  Bayard  Rustin  is  in  a  position  to  make 
informed  comments  in  that  direction. 

Another  member  of  our  Commission,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Research  Institute  of  America,  Mr.  Warren  Meeker,  who  is  a 
businessman,  the  head  of  an  organization  advising  business.  He  would 
not,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  be  satisfied  with  the  ad\Tice  which 
we  gave  him  as  a  colleague — we  urged  him  not  to  make  an  elaborate 
effort  to  persuade  the  Government  of  Tiawan  to  add  to  its  problems 
by  accepting  any  number  of  additional  refugees  from  Southeast 
Asia.  He  insisted,  nevertheless,  in  going  to  Taiwan,  in  preparing  in- 
tensively for  it,  and  he  returned  with  a  very  considerable  accomplish- 
ment which,  in  turn,  has  led  him  at  this  time,  at  our  request  and  that 
of  the  State  Department,  to  join  former  Ambassador  Cecil  Lyon  in 
a  visit  to  Colombia  and  Venezuela  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  their 

accepting  numbers  of  refugees. 

This,  in  turn,  is  a  result  of  our  Com.mission's  last  visit  to  Southeast 

Asia,  in  which  it  became  even  more  evident  than  it  was  a  year  ago, 
that,  as  large  as  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States — and  it's  our 

judgment  there  is  a  very  large  and  continuing  responsibility  of  the 

TTnited  States — the  problem  is  of  a  magnitude  which  simply  does 

require  internationalization  of  response  to  an  extent  greater  than 
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has  already  existed,  and  it's  substantial  now,  more  substantial,  I  tliink^ 
than  most  Americans  regrettably  are  aware  of. 

Third,  Mr.  Louis  Wiesner,  who  was,  before  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  International  Rescue  Committee  and  became  staff  counsel  to  our 
Citizens  Commission  on  Indochinese  Refugees,  was  head  of  the  Office 
of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs  in  the  State  Department.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  someone  with  a  continuity  of  knowledge  in  this 
whole  area  greater  than  that  which  Lou  Wiesner  has. 

He  has  just  returned  from  what  is  in  some  ways  a  unique  develop- 
ment. The  Government  of  ]Mala3^sia  has  been  in  a  variety  of  ways  both 
generous  and  ambivalent,  but  it  has,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Citizens 
Commission,  granted  to  the  IRC  the  opportunity  to  be  the  first  out- 
side voluntary  agency  to  set  up  a  medical  program  in  Malaysia.  Pre- 
viously all  such  programs  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cres- 
cent Society.  In  the  process  of  that,  he  and  Dr.  Daniel  Weiner,  who 
previously  had  been  associated  with  our  collaboration  with  the  Re- 
habilitation Surgical  Center  in  Saigon  during  the  years  prior  to  the 
American  evacuation  of  Saigon,  took  the  initial  steps  to  set  up  the 
IRC's  medical  program  in  Malaysia.  There  are  observations  Mr.  Weis- 
ner  can  make  about  the  treatment  of  the  Cambodians  in  recent  weeks 
which  I  think  is  important  for  this  committee  to  hear. 

May  I  very  quickly  say  now  that  from  the  very  fii'st  moment  when 
this  Citizens  Commission  formed  itself,  as  individual  citizens,  paying 
our  expenses,  spending  our  time  to  go  to  Southeast  Asia  to  learn  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  when  the  boat 
people  were  suddenly  thrust  upon  public  view,  in  our  contacts  with 
all  the  top  officials,  but  especially  the  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand  at 
that  time  the  strongest  point  which  was  made  of  United  States  re- 
sponse to  tlie  refugee  problems  was  that  the  American  response  could 
not  be  counted  on,  that  it  was  ad  hoc,  that  it  came  in  fits  and  starts,  that 
there  was  the  constant  sudden  and  unhappy  inadequacy  of  parole 
numbers — that  the  entire  parole  process  was  beyond  their  under- 
standing, that  they  found  themselves  increasingly  carrying  the  bur- 
den of  flight  from  Indochinese  countries.  They  found  in  some  ways 
they  could  rely  more  on  the  response  of  the  Government  of  France 
than  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  very  first  report  to  the  Congress,  to  which  we  reported 
first,  and  then  to  the  Department  of  State,  to  the  White  House,  we 
urged  the  centrali ty  of  refugee  legislation,  of  refugee  action  in  the 
United  States  based  upon  law.  Only  by  that  process  would  there,  in 
fact,  be  assured  continuity  on  which  others  could  rely  and  upon  which 
we  could,  in  turn,  press  for  a  more  generous  response  than  they  had 
been  willing  to  give. 

That  recommendation  is  exactly  what  H.R.  2816  seeks  to  do.  It  is, 

;  in  our  opinion,  of  inestimable  importance.  Though  the  United  States 

has  been  generous  in  providing  asylum,  we  have  not  had  in  law  a 

refuge  policy.  We  have  had,  through  the  parole  system,  the  at  times 

ironic  situation  of  the  Attorney  General  who  about  1  year  ago,  was 

I'  far  from  pei-suaded  that  he  had  the  right  to  use  the  parole  mechanism 
for  more  than  handfuls  of  people.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  attorney 
general  that  the  parole  provision,  though  it  had  previously  been 
used  for  large  numbers  of  refugees,  was  not  intended  for  that  use  when 
it  was  originally  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
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This  is  remedied  by  the  legislation  in  a  manner  which  is  definitive. 
Tlie  recommendations  that  there  be  50,000  annually  accepted  as  speci- 
fied refugees,  plus  an  annual  addition  as  foreseen  by  the  President 
as  needed  to  meet  crises  in  motion,  in  our  opinion  for  the  very  first 
time  provide  not  only  for  a  continuity,  but  for  a  measure  of  generosity, 
which  is  a  real  model  for  other  countries  to  aim  at  and  for  us  to 
prod  them  toward. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  provision  that  the  President  may,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress,  add  numbers  for  unforeseen  emergency. 

In  our  view,  tliese  three  provisions  in  legislative  form  cover  the 
contingencies  which  have  bedeviled  us  in  the  past  and  often  with 
very  unsatisfactory  results. 

I  salute,  in  addition,  the  change  of  the  inadequate  and  limiting 
definition  of  refugees,  which  was  the  product  of  the  cold  war  as  it 
was  previously  used,  with  virtually  solitary  focus  on  refugees  from 
Commimist  countries.  Even  though  with  the  passage  of  time  we  have 
more  and  more  wandered  away  from  what  was  a  limiting  definition 
to  a  definition  in  the  present  bill  which  reflects  the  world  as  it  is, 
humanity  as  it  ci'ies  out,  and  the  hunger  for  freedom  among  those 
wlio  suffer  desperately  because  they  don't  have  it. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  bill  links  to  it  the  admission  of  ref- 
ugees and  the  funds  for  their  resettlement.  If  ever  there  were  a  moment 
when  the  urgency  of  that  linkage  is  demonstrable,  this  is  that  moment, 
because  we  are  in  the  extraordinary  and  nearly  unbelievable  situation 
of,  by  the  end  of  this  month,  almost  certain  all  funds  for  all  refugee 
programs  will  be  exh.austed,  and  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  look 
good.  I  must  honestly  say,  I  am  less  concerned  with  how  good  or  bad 
the  United  States  looks  when  these  funds  run  out  and  the  programs 
are  suspended  than  I  am  with  what,  in  fact,  in  life  and  death  terms 
are  the  consequences  to  the  people  themselves. 

Those  consequences  require  no  overstatement  to  be  harsh  and  dra- 
matic. In  Indochina,  we  validate  by  the  process  of  this  action  behavior 
which  increasingly  has  been  the  response  by  both  Thailand  and  Malay- 
sia to  the  continued  flow  of  refugees.  We  validate  their  pushing  them 
either  back  to  sea  or  across  the  Mekong  to  very  harsh  and  possibly 
fatal  consequences. 

In  the  case  of  those  pushed  back  to  sea,  there  has  been  at  least  one|eii 
instance  in  which  from  the  shore  the  desperate  consequences  of  an 
overturned  ship  with  more  than  100  aboard  were  visible  to  those' 
watching. 

As  I  make  this  comment,  let  me  be  very  clear  that  I  point  no  blame 
at  any  group,  at  any  individual  in  the  Government,  for  this  impeding 
crisis,  this  running  out  of  the  funds.  It  could  not  have  been  anticipated 
a  year  ago,  when  the  budgets  were  prepared,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would,  for  whatever  the  reasons  of  its  motivation,  nearly  double  the 
number  it  had  been  permitting  with  reluctance  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  It  could  not  have  been  anticipated  1  year  ago,  or  even  6  months 
ago,  that  20,000  would,  in  the  month  of  April,  flee  the  three  countries 
of  Indochina.  And  it's  not  a  known  circumstance  that  in  order  to 
stretch  out  the  available  funds,  the  State  Department  has  alreadv  been 
reducing  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  being  resettled  to  the  United 
States.  And  even  an  interruption  of  1  week  is  an  interruption  which 
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gives  a  signal  tliat  as  an  American  and  a  human  being  I  hate  to  see 
the  Americans  signal.  .  .        „ 

We  have  done  everything  we  could  to  prod  the  Soviet  Union,  tor 
example,  to  open  their  doors  to  those  who  wish  to  be  reunified  with 
their  families,  and  yet  we  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  say,  "Oh, 
incidentally,  we  can't— at  least  for  awhile— take  them  because  we  have 
run  out  of  money."  That  is  not  the  position  I  would  like  to  see  the 

United  States  in.  •       i    ^. 

In  the  case  of  the  Indochinese,  I  regrettably  have  no  question  but 
that  the  consequence  of  running  out  of  funds  will  be  death.  It  is  not  a 
dramatizing  or  exaggeration  of  the  circumstances.  It's  simply  going  to 
be  that.  It  is  going  to  be  pushing  people  back  to  sea  or  across  the 
J^lekong  to  a  circumstance  in  which  death  is  literally  assured  for  hun- 
dreds and  perhaps  even  thousands. 

I  will,  if  I  may.  Madam  Chairwoman,  introduce  my  entire  state- 
ment  into  the  record. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Cherne.  I  wisli  to  conclude  by  once  again  expressing  to  this 
committee  our  deepest  gratitude  for  your  concern,  work,  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  opportunity  for\is  to  testify  at  these  hearings, 
rand  statement  after  statement  which  has  emerged  from  this  commit- 
tee— and,  in  particular,  statement  after  statement  which  you  have 
made,  Ms.  Holtzman.  about  which  I  have  written  to  you  to  express 
my  very  deep  personal  gratitude — tliat  make  us  feel  that  that  which 
we  sought  to  do  as  citizens  voluntarily  was  eminently  worth  doing 
in  the  name  of  hur.iraiit}-. 

Thank  you. 

[Mr.  Cherne's  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Statement  by  Leo  Cherne  (Chairman  of  Citizens  Commission  on  Indochinese 
Refltgees  and  Chairman  of  International  Rescue  Committee) 

the  refugees  will  die 

There  is  no  need  to  editorialize :  the  facts  speak  clearly  for  themselves. 

There  is  no  need  to  polemicize :  the  facts  carry  their  own  stark  message. 

There  is  no  need  to  over-dramatize :  the  facts  themselves  reveal  the  approach- 
ing human  tragedy. 

The  paramount  fact  is  this :  the  refugees  will  die  unless  legislation  is  quickly 
enacted  that  will  enable  voluntary  and  intergovernmental  agencies  to  continue 
their  work.  We  cannot  continue  beyond  this  month — some  of  us  perhaps  into 
June — until  the  supplemental  funds  requested  by  the  executive  branch  are 
voted  by  the  Congress. 

Who  will  die?  Mainly  the  Indochinese  fleeing  primarily  to  Malaysia,  Thailand 
..  id  Hong  Kong.  From  .January  through  March  this  year,  close  to  35.000  boat 
people  made  good  their  escapes.  Another  20.000  from  Laos  and  Cambodia 
became  refugees  in  Thailand.  A  total  of  55.000  compared  to  12,000  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  And  last  Thursday,  The  New  York  Times  reported  the 
■  arrival  of  an  additional  18,000  sea  and  land  refugees  in  Malaysia  and  Thailand 
during  the  month  of  April. 

It  is  estimated — and  on  the  conservative  side — that  for  every  refugee  who 
makes  it,  another  is  killed  or  drowns.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  following  state- 
ment is  a  fact :  If  admissions  to  the  United  States  are  stopped,  or  seriously  cur- 
tailed, the  first  asylum  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  will  close  their  doors  to  the 
refugees.  Ref usee  "deaths,  by  drowning  in  particular,  will  escalate  to  disastrous 
I  proportions.  What  is  the  price  for  saving  untold  thousands  of  Indochinese 
lives.  The  Refugee  Supplemental  Bill  calls  for  $68  million  for  them — half  of 
that  sum  for  care  and  maintenance  by  the  UNHCR,  .$18.7  million  for  trans- 
portation, $13.6  million  for  resettlement  and  $1.9  million  for  refugee  processing. 
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VThnt  Tvill  happen  to  the  emigres,  largely  Jewish,  leaving  the  Soviet  Union 
this  year  at  the  rate  of  about  4.00O  a  month— double  the  flow  of  1978?  Surely 
they  will  pile  up  in  Rome,  endangering  the  cooperation  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment ;  and  surely  the  eventual  .cost  to  our  taxpayers  of  care  and  maintenance 
will  be  far  more  costly  than  the  $32  million  requested  in  the  Refugee  Supple- 
mental Bill  for  the  Russian  and  other  East  European  refugees.  I  do  not  dare 
to  speculate  on  the  harrowing  implications  stemming  from  our  inability  to 
admit  Russian  refugees.  It  is,  after  all.  the  United  States  government  which 
has  struggled  so  long  and  so  intensely  for  their  freedom  to  emigrate. 

The  Supplemental  Bill  calls  for  an  additional  $4.7  million  for  refugees  who 
have  fled  from  political,  religious,  and  racial  perseciition  in  other  dictatorial 
countries.  Tliis  additional  need  is  far  smaller  than  for  the  Indochinese  and 
Russians.  Yet  we  would  be  sinning  against  humanity  if  we  were  compelled  to 
deny  assistance  to  these  freedom-seeking  people. 

I  point  no  finger  of  blame  at  any  group  or  any  individual  in  the  government 
for  this  impending  crisis.  Who  was  to  know,  when  the  budget  wavS  drawn  up 
last  year,  that  the  refugee  flow  would  escalate  so  vastly?  And  who  was  there- 
fore to  know  that  funds  for  refugee  .care  and  resettlement  would  l)e  used  up  i 
four  months  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year?  All  I  can  present  to  you  is  the 
fact  that : 

Refugees  will  die  unless  legislation  is  enacted  to  provide  the  necessary 
supplemental  funds  for  the  resettlement  and  intergovernmental  agencies.  To 
soften  that  statement  in  any  v;ay  would  be  to  distort  this  fact,  and  perhaps  to 
compound  the  human  tragedy  facing  us. 

]\Is.  HoLTzMAN.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Of  course,  the  sobering  comments  you  have  made  with  regard  to 
funding  are  well  understood  by  the  subcommittee.  Members  of  the 
subcommittee,  together  with  Congressman  Evans  of  Georgia,  traveled 
to  Southeast  Asia  to  witness  the  problem  firsthand.  I  share  with  you 
the  conclusion  that  unless  funds  are  found  promptly  we  will  see  a 
situation  in  which  refugees  will  be  turned  back  in  increasing  num- 
bers, and  in  wliich  they  will  possibly  lose  their  lives  in  the  process. 

I  have,  as  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  urged  that  funds 
be  found,  and  I  hope  that  the  appropriations  process  can  move  rapidly 
enough  so  that  we  don't  see  loss  of  life  as  a  result  of  our  own  legisla- 
tive redtape. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  bringing  to  the  subcommittee  such  a 
distinguished  panel  of  witnesses.  T  want  to  welcome  each  and  every 
one  of  you.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  before  us. 

Perhaps  I  might  start  with  a  question  that  you  alluded  to,  which 
I  asked  previously.  How  do  you  answer  the  charge  that  is  sometimes 
raised  against  our  refugee  program  that  we  are  admitting  people 
who  will  take  awav  jobs  from  American  citizens?  "What  response 
can  you  give  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Kustin,  perhaps  you  can  answer. 

Mr.  EusTTN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  will  tell  you  two' little  stories  rather  than  try  to  deal  with  the 
problem  either  philosophically  or  economically. 

When  we  returned  from  Indochina  and  members  of  the  black  press 
had  read  my  recent  statement,  there  was  an  outcry  in  the  black  press 
that  how  could  we,  as  black  people,  behave  responsiblv  when  we  had 
2.^  to  ?)0  percent  unemployment  of  onr  youth,  and  T  felt  it  was  very 
important  to  call  tojrether  what  is  known  as  a  black  leadership  forum 
made  up  of  lr>  so-called  top  spokesmen  and  leaders. 

We  drew  up  a  statement  which  was  then  circulated  to  over  100  black 
leaders    throughout    the    country.    Ninety-seven    signed    it.    Three 
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didn't — one  for  a  very  good  reason.  That  appeared  as  a  full-page  ad 
in  the  New  York  Times,  and  there  was  considerable  debate  of  that 
statement,  which  I  think  was  extremely  educational  for  the  black 

community. 

It  would  be  my  judgment  at  this  point  that  the  leadership  fully 
supports  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  paraphrase  for  you  the  final  state- 
ment that  was  very  convincing  to  the  black  leadership  who  did  have  a 
question.  That  final  sentence  said : 

If  America  can  be  so  insensitive  and  so  cruel  as  not  to  accept  in  the  American 
tradition,  as  we  always  had,  refugees  who  are  in  trouble,  the  likelihood  is  that 
that  same  Nation  will  never  have  the  sensitivity  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
unemployment  here. 

Second,  when  we  got  back  from  Indochina,  Mr.  Cherne  and  I  went 
to  see  George  Meany  to  talk  with  members  of  the  executive  council. 
We  had  thought  that  because  trade  unions  are  losing  members  rapidly 
now  there  might  be  some  resistance  on  their  part  to  agreeing  with  our 
conclusions.  Not  only  did  they  agree  with  those  conclusions,  but  our 
recommendation  was  read  into  the  minutes  as  a  part  of  the  AFL-CIO 
position,  and  I  have  spoken  with  a  number  of  the  leaders  and  I  have 
seen  not  the  slightest  indication  that  they  are  not  for  this  bill. 

Now,  in  terms  of  the  economics  of  the  question,  I  think  there  is  one 
factor  that  I  have  seen  at  work.  When  one  has  been  in  this  country 
for  years  and  years,  one's  economic  aspirations  become  increasingly 
heightened.  We  all  want  to  have  all  the  things  that  all  other  Americans 
have.  When  people  come  from  countries  where  they  have  not  had  the 
standard  of  living  we  have  had  and  when  they  come  here  in  the  pursuit 
of  freedom,  like  all  other  refugees  who  have  come,  the  last  ones  in 
were  taking  jobs  that  other  people  didn't  want. 

I  think  that  you  will  discover  that  there  is  a  great  deal  here,  that 
I  can  go  into  certain  communities  I  know  very  well,  and  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  get  those  people  to  take  some  of  the  jobs 
as  a  beginning  that  some  of  the  people  from  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  take. 

In  New  York  I  had  a  very  interesting  experience.  The  people  from 
Haiti  who  have  come  in — and  I  don't  necessarily  like  it  but  it  is  a 
beirinning — they  are  prepared  to  take  jobs  as  maids  and  houseclean- 
ers  and  others  at  prices  which  many  people  in  other  parts  of  our  com- 
munities would  not  take,  and,  therefore,  there  has  been  very  little  ten- 
sion between  the  Haitians  who  have  come  in  and  who  are  doing  many 
of  the  things  that  black  people  once  were  very  anxious  to  do,  but  whose 
aspiration  means  now  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  enter  at  that  level. 

Leaving  all  other  matters  aside,  I  believe  that  this  is  a  Nation  with 
all  of  our'f  aults  which  has  ahvays  stood  ready  to  help  people  who  Avere 
in  trouble.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  believe  the  black  com- 
munity, the  labor  community,  will  do  so  again  on  this  bill,  and  we  are 
now  circulating  to  the  Mexican-American  community  a  similar  state- 
ment. So  far  the  results  have  been  extraordinarily  good. 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

INIr.  Cherne  and  other  members  of  the  panel,  perhaps  you  could  re- 
spond to  the  question  as  to  whether  you  think  the  present  system  of 
absorption  of  the  Indochinese  refugees  is  adequate.  Are  we  doing  a 
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good  enough  "job  in  terms  of  the  Iiidochinese  refugees,  of  traiinng 
them  in  English,  providing  them  with  vocational  training,  and  seeing 
that  they  get  jobs,  or  could  we  be  doing  a  better  job  in  this  respect? 
Perhaps  you  can  give  the  subcommittee  statistics  with  regard  to  wel- 
fare and  the  like  in  your  response. 

]Mr.  Cherxe.  I  had  no  opportunity,  in  any  detail,  to  discuss  this  witn 
Louis  Wiesner,  whose  field  this  very  much  is,  but  I  would  like  to, 
nevertheless,  knowing  that  I  am  less  equipped,  respond,  because  we 
have  given  considerable  thought  to  it. 

No,  it  is  not  the  judgment  of  most  members  of  the  Conmiission  that, 
as  generous  a  job  as  the  Ignited  States  has  done,  it  has  done  as  good  a 
job  as  might  have  been  done.  The  areas  of  deficiency  are  as  follows : 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  voluntary  agencies  to  do  as  good  a 
job  as  they  are  able  to  do  unless  there  is  knowledge  that  there  is  a 
continuity  for  the  staffs  they  select,  train,  and  employ  for  this  purpose. 

It's  unmistakably  clear  that  a  voluntary  agency  simply  does  not  have 
the  funding  which  makes  it  possible  for  it  to  hire  and  fire,  depending 
upon  whether  or  not  there  is  the  flow  of  parole  numbers  at  a  given 
time. 

Second,  each  voluntary  agency  functions  differently,  as  it  should. 
It's  a  reflection  of  its  culture  and  often  of  its  religion.  In  the  case  of 
the  International  Rescue  Committee — I.  as  Chairman  of  that  Commit- 
tee, happen  to  be  most  familiar  with  this — we  have  no  religious  com- 
mimity  to  which  to  turn.  We  have  neither  churches  nor  synagogues. 
We  consequently  assume  the  entire  burden  of  resettlement,  which  in 
the  case  of  churches  is  often  sliared  with  members  of  the  church  com- 
munity, families  who  undertake  a  significant  portion  of  the  resettle- 
ment responsibility,  as  we  heard  eloquently  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish 
organizations  in  the  testimony  jnst  concluded. 

The  private  sector  can.  witliout  question,  in  a  more  humanitarian 
wav.  in  a  more  sensitive  and  responsive  way,  and  at  very  much  lower 
cost,  do  the  job  of  resettlement  than  government  could  do  it  or  would 
do  it  if  that  were  its  role,  in  order  for  the  private  agencies  to  carry  th.at 
burden  if  a  resettlement  grant  was  provided.  In  1975  that  was  $500 
per  individual. 

I  will  say  quite  candidly  that  $500  per  individunl  was,  if  anvthing, 
sligrhtly  excessive.  That  happened  to  be  a  happy  fact  because  it  turned 
out  that  additional  funds  were  not  then  readily  available  for  a  substan- 
tial period  following,  nnd  the  vohmtary  agencies  were  able  to  draw 
upon  the  portions  they  hadn't  used  in  order  to  keep  up  this  continuity. 

But  then,  when  the  next  appropriation  came — I  believe  that  was  in 
1977— the  resettlAment  grant  was  dropped  to  $800.  To  do  the  job,  $?.00 
was  simply  inadeouate.  In  the  meantime,  there  had  been  some  measure 
of  rather  visible  inflation.  Because  of  this,  the  resettlement  amount 
has  been  raised. 

That  raised  amount  does  not  enable  the  voluntaiy  aizpncies  to  do  the 
job  they  would  wish  to  do  in  precisely  the  areas  that  you  are  identi- 
fying: English  training,  vocational  training,  adequate  preparation  to 
entPT  both  the  communitv  a.s  an  emotionally  whole  person  and  the  com- 
munity as  an  economically  viable  person. 

The  result  is  there  is  an  unconscious  pressure  as  funds  beo-in  to  run 
out  to  resort  to  the  public  services.  A  very  low  percentage  of  these  refu- 
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gees  find  themselves  on  welfare.  A  significantly  higher  portion  of  the 
refugees  find  themselves  turning  to  assistance  funds  to  supplement  the 
very  low  earnings  at  the  jobs  which  Mr.  Rustin  mentioned,  food 
stamps  and  other  supplementary  forms  of  subsistence. 

A  more  generous  grant  to  the  voluntary  agencies  would,  in  my 
strongest  opinion,  enable  them,  at  a  cost  far  less  than  the  reimburse- 
ment to  States  for  sums  they  spend  on  public  assistance,  enable  them 
more  effectively  to  prepare  these  people  for  total  integration  into  em- 
ployment, which  included  language,  vocational  training,  and  so  forth. 
But  if  I  left  my  remark  at  that  point,  I  would  be  more  critical  of 
what  it  is  the  U.S.  Government  has  done  than  I  really  wish  to  be  or  can 
in  fairness  be.  The  actions  of  the  U.S.  Government,  with  its  fits  and 
starts,  with  its  difficulties,  have  nevertheless  been  quite  extraordinary 
in  their  generosity  and  in  their  concern. 

In  the  resettlement  process  here  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  over- 
seas in  the  various  agencies  involved.  I  don't  know  a  more  dedicated 
group  to  whom  hours  means  less  and  to  whom  people  mean  more,  than 
9  out  of  10  or  98  out  of  100  of  those  who  were  involved  in  the  joint  vol- 
untary agency  operations  conducted  by  the  agencies  in  these  various 
resettlement  programs. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Fish? 
!      Mr.  Fish.  I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr.  Cherne,  you  have  been  eloquent,  as  usual,  and  make  life  very 
difficult  for  me  "since  you  so  strongly  endorsed  every  provision  of  the 
bill,  but  I  do  want  to," if  I  can,  just  pursue  this  to  get  your  experience 
and  expert  knowledge  to  focus  on  some  of  the  aspects  that  are  new.  We 
have  the  same  goal  in  mind.  That  is,  a  refugee  policy. 

As  you  mentioned,  the  bill  before  us  replaces  the  existing  definition 
of  refugee  with  one  that  appears  in  the  United  Nations  convention 
and  protocol  on  refugees,  thus  eliminating  ideological  and  geographi- 
cal limitations.  This  will  obviouslv  increase  the  number  of  persons 
throughout  the  world  who  will  be  eligible  to  come  to  the  United  States 
as  refugees. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  given  thought  to  this.  What  do  you  anticipate 
in  the  way  of  demand  once  this  definition  has  been  changed  ? 

Mr.  Cherne.  I  hope  I  am  not  wrong  in  my  projection.  As  a  part- 
time  futurist,  I  am  accustomed  to  the  uncomfortable  fact  that  on 
occasion  I  have  been  wrong.  It  is  my  view  that  the  definition  will  not, 
in  fact,  in  more  than  a  marginal  way,  if  at  all,  alter  either  the  char- 
acter or  numbers  of  those  who  will  be  seeking  or  are  eligible  for 
acceptance  in  the  United  States  as  refugees.  In  fact,  the  previous 
definition  is  a  definition  which  had  become  obsolete  and  was  not,  in 
fact,  beina-  followed  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  followed  in 
the  late  fifties  and  sixties,  and  that  we  were,  in  fact,  reflecting  more 
and  more  the  wider  criteria  or  the  criteria  as  more  generally  worded 
bvtheUNHCR. 

"  I  don't  know  of  categories  of  refugees  we  are  likely  to  receive  whom 
we  would  not  have  received  previously.  I  would  use  an  an  illustration : 
There  has  been  a  debate  within — or  between — several  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  and  the  U.S.  Government,  in  particular,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  as  to  whether  or  not  those  who  come  from 
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Haiti  are  refugees.  It  has  been  the  view  of  the  International  Kescue 
Committee— and  I  hope  I  don't  say  anything  which  in  any  way  dam- 
ages the  reputation  of  that  Committee  before  this  very  distinguished 
committee  of  the  Congress — but  it's  the  view  of  the  International 
Kescue  Committee  that  those  who  flee  from  Haiti  are  political  refu- 
gees, not  economic  migrants. 

If,  in  fact,  the  new  definition — I  rather  doubt  it  will  have  this 
effect — but  if  the  new  definition  were,  in  fact,  to  now  lead  the  U.S. 
official  interpretation  to  regard  those  who  come  from  Haiti  as  refu- 
gees, I  would  regard  that  as  a  recognition  of  a  political  fact  that  has 
been  true  for  some  20  years.  Yet,  I  don't  believe  the  new  definition  will 
in  any  way  alter  this  continuing  question  that  INS  raises  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  people  are  economic  migrants  seeking  to  improve  their 
standard  of  living  or  fleeing  a  totalitarian  country.  In  my  view,  Haiti 
is  a  totalitarian  country. 

Mr.  Fish.  Have  you  given  thought  to  the  definition  that  attempts  to 
differentiate  between  so-called  "normal  flow"  refugees  and  "emergency 
situation"  refugees  ?  First,  I  think  the  key  is  foreseeable.  The  Presi- 
dent, prior  to  a  fiscal  year,  makes  a  determination  regarding  the  fore- 
seeable number  of  refugees — section  207.  In  section  208,  the  admission 
of  emergency  situation  refugees  is  determined  by  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies 
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Mr.  Cherne.  Unforeseen  ?  I  would  say  the  single  most  dramatic  and 
traumatic  of  the  unforeseeable  bursts — thunderclap — of  refujzees  oc- 
curred with  no  advance  notice  as  a  result  of  deaths  and  assassinations 
conducted  on  the  university  campuses  of  what  was  then  East  Bangla- 
desh in  1970  and  10  million  people  started  moving  in  flight  from  what 
now  is  Bangladesh.  There  simply  was  no  advance  indication.  If  ever 
there  were  an  emergency,  that  was  it. 

]\Ir.  Fish.  If  I  couldinterrupt,  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  that  the 
normal  flow,  the  "foreseeable"  aspect  of  this,  is  determined  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  that  everything  else  for  more  than 
12  months  is  unforeseeable.'  Not  just  something  that  occurs  11  months 
later  but  something  that  is  building  up  slowly. 

Mr.  Cherne.  Regi^etably,  I  agree  with  that.  We  all  knew,  of  course, 
there  w^ould  be  a  continuing  floAv  from  Vietnam,  from  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia, but  we  have  consistently,  everyone  who  lias  taken  a  hand  in 
this — some  able  and  responsible  people — have  sought  not  to  minimize 
the  numbers.  We  really  tried  on  the  basis  of  anything  we  knew,  any- 
thing we  could  anticipate,  anything  that  had  previously  occurred,  to 
determine  what  will  be  the  number  for  the  next  six  months.  We  have 
consistently  he<?n  Avrong. 

Mr.  Fisii.  What  is  normal,  then?  Today  we  know  to  anticipate  a 
certain  number  from  Southeast  Asia.  In  addition,  we  also  Imow  there 
is  plenty  to  take  care  of  the  problem  for  the  next  year,  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  How  about  Iran  ?  Is  that  a  foreseeable  flow  in  the  next  year, 
or  will  there  be  a  demand  for  Iran,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Cherne.  I  can  only  answer  that  personally.  To  me,  a  flow  from 
Iran  is  not  only  foreseeable,  but  I  personally  regard  it  as  virtually 
certain. 

The  reason  I  do  so — there  is  a  syndrome.  It's  part  of  the  human  char- 
acter, expunge  the  rights  totally  of  any  significant  minority — of  any 
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minority  group  in  any  country,  and  I  would  add  a  very  important 
fact,  and  penalize  in  any  harsh  manner  that  minority- — and  there  will 
be  those  individuals  with  a  combination  of  sufficient  courage,  despera- 
tion, and  desire  for  freedom  who  will  flee. 

I  have  defined  contemporary  Iran  in  saying  that. 

Now  what  I  can't  do  is  make  the  slightest  responsible  stab  at  how 
many,  when  will  it  begin  ?  Is  it  likely  to  become  contagious  ?  There  I 
am  lost. 

]Mr.  Fish.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  normal  flow  is  defined  here  as 
historically  50,000.  That  may  be,  but  I  don't  know  if  liistory  is  much 
of  a  guide  for  today,  because  the  normal  flow  of  just  two  areas  in  the 
world  today  will  get  us  considerably  over  100,000  at  the  current  rate. 

If  vv^e  can  foresee  places  like  Iran — I  think  we  could  also  pick  other 
places — I  wonder  how  the  50,000  figure  was  arrived  at  and  whether 
that  is  really  a  valid  figure  for  looking  down  the  prospects  we  face 
here. 

Turning  more  to  the  question  of  the  emergency  situation  on  the 
unforeseen,  would  you  characterize  the  exodus  from  Hungary,  from 
Cuba,  from  Vietnam  in  1975,  as  unforeseen? 

Would  that  be  part  of  the  emei-gency  situation  refugees  ? 

Mr.  CiiERNE.  Let  me  take  those,  because  they  are  not  identical 
circumstances. 

I  happen,  as  chairman  of  the  International  Rescue  Committee,  to 
have  been  involved  in  somewhat  dilTerent  ways  in  each  of  them.  The 
circumstances  in  Hungary,  in  my  judgment,  were  absolutely 
unforeseen. 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  most  unwise — and  if  there  is  some  secret 
record  that  is  kept  which  our  Freedom  of  Information  Act  unfortu- 
nately does  not  make  available,  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  sitting  here 
that  a  post  mortem  of  that  event  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  the  Com- 
munist party  of  Hmigary  regards  that  random  shooting  of  the  stu- 
dents wlio  marched  on  a  radio  station  in  response  to  an  invitation 
to  come  and  present  their  appeal  to  the  radio  station,  had  those  stu- 
dents not  been  shot  at  and  had  there  not  been  some  20  or  more  dead 
in  that  crowd,  there  would  not  have  been  the  sequence  of  events  which 
like  wildfire  burst  forth. 

There  is  only  one  aspect  of  that,  a  political  historian  might  be  war- 
ranted in  saying  entitled  us,  if  we  were  wise  enough,  to  anticipate 
it  would  happen,  and  that  is  this  one  event.  There  has  been  a  pattern 
that  when  in  a  totalitarian  state,  in  response  to  public  pressure  or 
whatever  motivation,  relaxation  of  restraints  is  modified,  interestingly 
enough  it's  after  the  restraints  modified  in  response  to  public  pressure 
that  riots  of  major  size  occur  and  things  get  out  of  hand. 

That  happened  in  East  Berlin  in  1053.  Tlie  workers'  revolt  in  East 
Berlin  in  1953  came  after  the  relaxation  of  the  draconian  requirements 
i  on  the  working  community  of  Berlin. 

Now  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  I  would  say  there  was  a  point  at  which 
that  was  totally  foreseeable.  It  was  not  foreseeable  when  Castro 
reached  FTavana  and  a  very  popular  government  took  over  control, 
;  but  it  was  foreseeable  when  the  presence  and  the  role  of  the  Com- 
munist party  in  that  July  26  movement  was  undeniable,  and  at  a  point 
at  which  leaders  of  the  revolution  began  to  disappear  and  in  which 
a  school  teacher,  Huber  Matos,  was  put  on  public  trial  for  7  hours 
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of  harangue  by  Fidel  Castro  without  an  opportunity  to  reply  and 
then  sentenced  to  20  years  in  jail,  of  which  he  has  only  4  months 
left  to  go.  Yes,  at  that  point  one  could  have  anticipated  by  one  means 
or  another  there  would  be  a  massive  effort  to  escape  the  now  totalitar- 
ian state  of  Cuba. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  other  question  of  anybody  on  the  panel.  The 
standard  for  admission  under  this  new  bill  is  that  a  refugee  has  to  bo 
of  "special  concern."  There  is  no  definition  for  the  term  "special  con- 
cern." I  am  not  sure  whether  we  should  define  it. 

Who  are  refugees  of  special  concern?  People  from  Haiti?  People 
from  China  ?  People  from  Africa  ?  People  in  Pakistan  ?  Soviet  Jews  ? 
Who  are  they? 

Should  this  term  be  defined  ?  Will  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
where  the  discretion  that  has  been  given  to  the  administration  to 
make  selections  is  too  broad? 

Perhaps  you  can  comment. 

Mr.  Cherne.  It's  not  surprising  that  you  would  ask  the  most  diffi- 
cult question.  And  it  is. 

I  think  it's  the  most  difficult  question  of  them  all.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  my  prejudices — I  must  acknowledge  they  are  prejudices — 
a  refugee  of  special  concern  is  a  refugee  fleeing  a  totalitarian  country 
in  which  there  is  no  recourse  of  his  grievances  and  in  which  there  is 
in  many  cases,  not  all,  the  additional  penalty,  the  risk  to  his  freedom 
and  life,  if  he  remains. 

That  individual  is  a  person  of  special  concern.  That  totalitarian  j 
country  could  be  of  the  left,  the  right,  or  can  have  no  recognized 
ideology,  as  in  the  case  of  Idi  Amin. 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  identify  that,  but  it's  very  clear  to  me  i 
how  repressive  it  was  and  how  large  the  human  consequences  of  that 
repression  were. 

I  see  virtue  in  the  ambiguity  maybe  because  we  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  operate  altogether  satisfactorily  with  the  much  clearer  but 
narrower  definition  of  the  past,  and  I  don't  regard  legislation  as  writ- 
ten in  granite.  Madam  Chairman. 

I  think  the  time  may  come  when  we  may  gain  still  additional  wis- 
dom which  will  enable  us,  if  we  find  that  this  is  a  troublesome  absence 
of  definition,  to  add  to  it  the  contours  that  are  presently  absent. 

Beyond  that,  I  would  know  of  no  answer  to  your  question. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Well,  thank  you  for  trying.  I  have  no  further 
questions. 

Mr.  Cherne.  May  I  ask — because  a  very  important  function  can  be 
served  in  speeding  the  internationalization  of  the  acceptance  of  these 
people — if  just  a  few  minutes  are  given  to  Mr.  Meeker  to  describe  the 
process  by  Avhich  he  accomplished  the  result  which  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  thought  impossible  in  the  case  of  Taiwan, 
and  similarly  very  promising,  though  not  yet  completed  outcome,  in 
the  case  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  ? 

I  think  it's  a  valuable  experience. 

]\rr.  Meeker.  It  doesn't  go  to  the  legislation  but  could  go  to  the 
debate  surrounding  it  about  whether  one  should  favor  any  kind  of 
legislation  of  this  sort. 
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Various  of  us,  all  of  us  concerned  with  the  Indochinese  refugee 
situation  have  hoped  to  see  additional  nations  get  involved. 

The  numbers  have  become  so  huge  that  those  of  us  coping  with  it, 
the  countries  coping  with  it,  no  longer  can. 

The  big  question  has  been  how  to  go  about  getting  other  nations 
involved.  UXIICR  tried  to  do  so  and  met  vrith  little  success.  The 
American  State  Department  tried  and  had  talked  to  other  govern- 
ments and  also  met  with  little  success. 

Private  citizens  can  make  approaches  and  can  talk  frankl}^  about 
matters  that  are  foreclosed  to  official  representatives  of  the  American 
Government,  because  diplomacy  carries  within  it  certain  inhibitions 
which  need  not  be  observed  by  private  citizens. 

However,  State  Department  embassy  support  and  cooperation  are 
essential  to  initiative  undertaken  by  private  citizens. 

In  the  present  instances,  which  I  will  refer  to,  this  support  has 
been  unstinting  and  has  made  everything  possible. 

The  Citizens  Commission  for  Indochinese  Refugees  has  undertaken 
approaches,  as  mentioned,  to  three  countries :  Taiwan,  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela.  Taiwan  already  reacted  jDositively  and  generously. 

I  don't  know  if  you  are  all  aware  of  that.  The  announcement  was 
made  a  month  ago  about  accepting  an  additional  thousand  with  a  pos- 
sible second  thousand  after  that  and  a  half  million  dollar  grant  to  the 
care  of  refugees  by  the  Taiwan  Government. 

A^enezuela — I  just  returned  from  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  where  a 
great  deal  of  positive  interest  has  been  generated  within  and  without 
tlie  Government. 

We  are  awaiting  word  from  these  governments  now  as  to  their 
decision,  which  is  being  debated. 

The  approaches  we  used  are  conceptually  the  same  but  vary  in  detail 
according  to  which  country  we  happen  to  be  visiting. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  humanitarian  appeal.  Pnrt  of  tliis  appeal  is 
to  provide  information  in  great  and  graphic  detail,  much  of  which  is 
unknown  to  the  people  with  whom  you  are  talking. 

The  impact  of  these  descriptions  of  the  tragic  and  brutal  circum- 
stances is  large.  People  are  much  the  same  the  world  over  and  have  the 
saine  drive  to  hel]^  those  in  extremely  hard  ciirumstances. 

But  governments  have  obligations  to  meet  domestic  problems  first, 
to  take  care  of  the  many  needs,  often  dire,  of  their  OAvn  citizens. 

With  Third  World  countries,  believe  me,  there  are  huge  pockets  of 
domestic  poverty  and  inadequate  funds  for  relieving  them. 

So  invariablv  the-  domestic  problems  are  enumerated  for  you  by  the 
government  official  to  whom  you  taUv.  These  prolilems  are  real  and  thev 
are  immense,  because  they  demand  first  priority,  thpy  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  government  to  assist,  much  as  it  would  like  to,  in  relieving 
the  Indochinese  refugee  problem. 

Now  if  we  had  done  our  homework,  the  Citizens  Commission  mem- 
bers knew  in  advance  of  these  domestic  problems,  and  we  would  have 
analyzed  them  to  discover  which  of  them  would  be  relieved  or  helped 
by  fin  Indochinese  refugee  settlement  i^roject. 

This  is  vital,  because  it  is  essential  that  we  be  able  to  describe  the 
benefits  or  advantages  that  will  accme  to  the  host  country,  if  it  will 
accept  refugees  for  resettlement,  and  if  w©  chose  the  proper  elements,, 
then  discussion  turns  into  a  true  negotiation. 
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Suddenly,  the  government  officials  realize  that  we  are  offering  a 
recognizable  opportunity  and  not  simply  imposing  on  their  humani- 
tarian instincts. 

I  will  conclude  this,  because  the  main  point  was  made.  The  humani- 
tarian appeal  is  necessary  and  valid,  but  it's  insufficient  in  and  of  itself 
because  domestic  problems  and  politics  overwhelm  it. 

It's,  therefore,  essential  to  combine  it  with  a  strong  and  realistic 
appeal  to  self-interest. 

This  enables  the  government  officials  to  eliminate  the  major  impedi- 
ment, their  obligation,  which  is  for  most,  not  to  divert  funds  from  the 
care  and  welfare  of  their  own  citizens  in  order  to  help  others  in  distress 
possibly  10,000  miles  away. 

Ms.  Hoi.TZMAisr.  Thank  you  very  much,  IMr,  Meeker. 

Mr.  Fish,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr,  Fish.  Perhaps  I  could  submit  my  questions  in  writing?.  I  want 
to  get  to  your  observations  about  your  most  recent  trip  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Cherne,  I  think  those,  we  would  be  taking  time  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  think,  unnecessarily,  because  your  visit  there  following 
shortly  on  the  heels  of  ours  and  was,  in  fa/ct,  so  intensive — we  followed 
very  closely  your  trip  and  the  observations  which  were  made  by  sev- 
eral of  you  on  your  return. 

I  don't  think  we  can  add  much  to  what  it  is  you  already  Ivnow  first- 
hand, I  would  suggest  merely  that  we  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
re-cord  the  recommendations  we  made  on  the  close  of  our  trip,  some  of 
which  are  still  by  no  means  accepted  policy,  and  which  may  prove  of 
som.e  value. 

I  would  also  hope  that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  given  to  Mr. 
Wiesner  to  add  into  the  record  those  of  his  observations — in  particular 
to  deal  with  the  treatment  of  Cambodians  in  recent  weeks,  which  he 
was  in  a  position  to  learn  about  firsthand,  having  just  returned,  be- 
cause I  think  they  add  still  further  urgency  to  the  work  this  committee 
is  doing. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  We  would  appreciate  your  sending  that  material 
to  the  subcommittee. 

If  appropriate,  we  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

[The  Citizens  Commission's  recommendations  and  Mr.  "Wiesner's 
statement  follow :] 

The  U.S.  Government  Must  Act  Now 

The  horror  which  the  wotM  Is  witnessing  on  the  waters  off  Malaysia  and  the 
borders  of  Thailand  dwarf  all  other  human  rights  problems.  If  the  U.S.  grovem- 
ment  does  not  act  dramatically  and  forcefully  to  save  tlie  tens  of  thousands  who 
will  he  cast  out  to  sea  or  forcibly  returned  to  Tndo  China  and  to  certain  death, 
American  credibility  will  suffer  a  blow  from  which  it  may  take  decades  to  recover. 

The  humanitarian  instincts  of  the  American  people  have  been  aroused  by  the 
plight  of  these  refugees  and  it  is  up  to  our  government  to  implement  immediately 
ft  firm  and  effective  response  to  these  concerns. 

We  are  asking  the  President  to  assume  the  leadership  role  which  has  fallen  to 
the  United  States  in  a  situation  that  like  no  other  tests  our  commitment  to  uni- 
versal Immnn  rights.  Our  actions  must  not  be  inadequate  to  the  incredi))le 
tragedy  if  we  are  to  continue  to  take  pride  in  that  symholic  statue  in  New  York 
Harbor: 

1.  First  and  foremost  it  is  our  obligation  to  do  everything  humanly  possible  to 
save  refugees  from  dying,  be  it  at  sea  when  not  permitted  to  land  from  their 
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leaky  boats,  be  it  at  the  Thai  border  when  being  pushed  back  into  Cambodia. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  sending  rescue  ships  to  the  areas  where  refugees 
are  being  abandoned  to  die  and  by  interceding  with  the  Tai  Authorities  to  stop 
the  expulsions  which  have  led  to  the  carnage  on  the  other  side  of  the  border.  To 
compound  the  catastrophe,  we  have  just  learned  that  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land is  considering  returning  120,000  Laotians  across  the  Mekong  to  Laos.  In 
order  to  prevail.  Thailand,  Malaysia  and  the  other  countries  of  first  asylum  must 
be  assured  that  we  remain  sensitive  to  the  disproportionate  burden  these  nations 
have  had  to  carry  and  that  we  are  ready  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  ease  this 
burden. 

2.  Only  by  responding  generously,  and  resoonding  now.  will  the  United  States 
move  the  conscience  of  the  world.  That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  double  the 
number  of  refugees  brought  each  month  to  the  United  States ;  that  is  why  it  is 
necessary  to  quickly  move  all  those  accepted  by  the  United  States  as  well  a? 
those  who  meet  our  criteria  to  Guam  or  Wake  Island  or  directly  to  the  main- 
land, as  we  did  in  1975,  and  thereby  to  decongest  the  terrible  camps  in  South- 
east Asia.  And  for  this  self-same  purpose  it  is  necassary  to  sharply  accelerate 
the  opening  of  new  refugee  processing  centers,  particularly  the  one  already 
agreed  upon  bv  the  ASEAN  states. 

3.  What  we  are  facing  is  indeed  an  international  crisis.  It  can  be  solved  only 
by  activating,  and  obtaining  the  support  of,  those  countries  which  have  thus  far 
offered  little  more  than  token  help.  Japan.  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, as  indeed  the  rest  of  Europe  with  the  exception  of  France,  and  all  of 
Latin  America  are  in  this  category.  International  conferences,  whether  under 
UN  auspices  or  outside  of  the  UN  structure,  are  important,  but  not  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  action,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  immediate  United  States  action. 

4.  We  call  on  the  United  States  government  to  address  the  government  of 
Vietnam  and  to  demand  that  it  abandon  the  policies  which  have  pushed  people 
to  such  desperate  efforts  to  escape.  This  demand  should  be  backed  up  by  our 
making  clear  to  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  shares  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  its  Vietnamese  ally.  At  the  same  time  we  should  move 
toward  the  implementation  of  procedures  whereby  family  reunion  directly  from 
Vietnam  can  become  a  reality.  And  such  arrangements  should  be  expanded  to 
include  others  in  Vietnam  who  do  not  qualify  for  admission  under  existing 
immigration  law  but  for  valid  reasons  should  be  helped  to  come  to  this  country. 

.^.  Unless  action  along  the  lines  recommended  here  is  taken,  and  is  taken 
quickly,  the  catastrophe  we  are  witnessing  will  deepen  and  become  irreversible. 
In  the"  words  of  a  French  doctor  who  served  in  the  refugee  camps  of  Thailand, 
"the  picture  of  little  children  hobbling  toward  their  fate  along  dusty  roads — and 
little  children  gomg  to  the  bottom  of  the  South  China  Sea — will  serve  history 
as  the  parallel  to  the  famous  photograph  of  the  little  Jewish  boy  in  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto,  raising  his  arm  as  if  to  fend  off  the  rifle  of  an  indifferent  German 
soldier."  .  .  .  And  yet,  these  pictures  appear  daily  in  the  world  press. 

6.  Specifically,  we  urge  the  President  to  call  a  White  House  consultation  and 
a  day  of  national  concern  for  Indochinese  refugees.  Representatives  of  the 
religious  faiths,  political  leaders,  trade  unionists,  civil  right  activists  and  repre- 
sentatives of  minority  groups  should  be  invited  to  participate.  The  purpose 
of  this  consultation  would  be  to  announce  a  new,  enlarged  and  far-reaching 
United  States  policy  to  help  Indochinese  refugees. 


Statement  of  Louis  A.  Wiesner  on  Cambodian  Refugees  to  the  House  .Judi- 
ciary  Subcommittee  on   Immigration,  Refugees,  and  International  Law 

The  plight  of  the  Cambodian  refugees,  most  of  whom  have  now  been  languish- 
'  ing  for  four  years  in  the  camps  of  Thailand,  has  long  been  of  special  concern 
to  the  Citizens  Commission.  A  year  ago,  on  May  8,  1978,  we  appealed  to  Presi- 
:  dent  Carter  for  a  special  pawle  program  to  bring  to  the  United  States  within 
two  years  1.^.000  of  the  Cambodian  refugees  then  in  camp.  This  appeal  was 
endorsed  by  AFL^CIO  President  George  Meany  and  by  other  leaders.  In  Septem- 
ber 1978  the  House  passed  two  measures,  the  Dole-Solarz  resolution  and  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  Justice  authorization  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Hamilton  Fish.  .Jr.,  both  calling  for  special  consideration  of  the  Cambodians 
in  the  U.S.   refugee  parole  programs.   These  measures   were   enacted   by   the 
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Congress  and  signed  by  the  President.  On  November  28,  in  a  consultation  with 
the  House  Judiciary  Commitree,  Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell  proposed  a  new 
parole  program,  including  4,375  Cambodians,  at  the  rate  of  625  a  month  from 
October  l,l97S  to  April  30,  1979.  This  program  received  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  and  Sonate  Committees  and  was  put  into  effect  early  in  December. 

In  the  period  January  1  to  March  31,  1979,  there  were  16,578  Indochinese 
refugee  arrivals  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  only  447  were  Cambodians. 
Only"  419  Cambodians  had  arrived  from  October  1  to  December  31.  1978.  In 
April  1979,  when  the  State  Department  was  facing  the  exhaustion  of  its  refugee 
funds  and  was  curtailing  the  movement  of  Indochinese,  4,819  refugees  arrived 
from  the  Asian  countries,  but  only  178  of  these  were  Cambodians.  The  total 
number  of  Cambodian  refugees  who  arrived  iu  the  United  States  during  the 
seven  months  from  October  1.  1978  to  April  30,  1979  was  1.044.'  Even  allowing 
for  the  normal  delays  between  approval  and  movement,  this  was  in  no  sense 
a  fulfillment  of  the  program  mandated  by  the  Congress  and  announced  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Vietnamese  military  invasion  swept  across  Cambodia 
toward  the  Thai  border  early  in  1979,  thousands  of  civilian  refugees  poured  into 
Thailand.  At  first  they  were  received  hospitably,  in  keeping  with  Thailand's 
humanitarian  practice  since  the  fall  of  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  in  April  1975. 
However,  as  the  slow  rate  of  departures  for  the  United  States  became  evident, 
the  Thai  policy  changed.  On  the  night  of  April  12,  about  1,700  Cambodian 
civilians  who  had  been  at  tJie  Wat  Koh  camp  in  Aranyaprathet,  almost  all  of 
whom  were  close  relatives  of  refugees  in  the  main  camp  there,  were  taken  in 
Thai  Army  trucks  to  a  point  in  the  far  southwest,  where  they  were  forced  back 
into  Cambodia.  It  is  reported  that  over  200  of  this  group,  mainly  children,  have 
subsequently  died  of  malaria  and  other  causes.  A  graphic  account  of  the  incident 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post  on  May  12.  Late  in  April  two  long  columns 
of  Khmer  Rouge  troops  herding  thousands  of  civilians  like  sheep  passed  through 
Thai  territory  from  north  of  Aranyaprathet  to  the  mountains  in  the  south, 
where  they  re-entered  Cambodia.  The  troops  had  been  pressed  up  against  the 
border  by  the  conquering  Vietnamese,  and  were  enabled  by  the  Thai  armed 
forces  to  escape  to  a  safer  area.  Although  some  of  the  civilians  were  family 
members  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  soldiers  and  went  willingly,  many  others,  especially 
in  tihe  second  column,  were  not  and  did  not  wish  to  return  to  Cambodia.  Some 
appealed  to  reporters  and  others  on  the  scene  but  were  forced  back  into  the 
column  by  their  captors.  Reports  were  received  that  some  were  later  killed. 

At  the  end  of  April  I  visited  Aranyaprathet  and  was  able  to  discuss  the 
situation  there  and  in  Bangkok  with  officials  of  the  American  Embassy,  the 
Royal  Thai  Government,  the  UNHCR,  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (ICRC),  and  voluntary  agencies.  The  International  agencies,  the  American 
Embassy,  and  the  French  had  asked  the  Thai  authorities  repeatedly  to  let  those 
stay  who  did  not  wish  to  return  to  Cambodia.  The  UNHCR,  ICRC,  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  have  made  clear  their  willingness  and  capability  to  care  for 
them.  Ambassador  Dick  Clark,  among  others,  had  received  assurances  at  the 
highest  level  that  the  civilians  would  not  be  forced  back.  However,  when  I 
discussed  the  matter  with  a  good  friend  who  is  a  Thai  military  official  at  the 
decisionmaking  level,  he  explained  why  it  was  necessary  to  return  soldiers  and 
civilians  alike — to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  war  between  the  Pol  Pot  forces 
and  the  Vietnamese.  This  official  was  aware  that  about  3.000  previously  recog- 
nized Cambodian  refugees  in  the  camps,  not  to  speak  of  additional  thousands  of 
Lao  and  Hmong,  had  been  approved  for  admission  to  ihe  United  States  but 
were  still  in  Tailand.  He  said,  "If  you  will  take  these  3.000  out,  I  will  let  3.000 
more  in."  I  could  reply  only  that  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  urge  that  they  be  moved 
promptly.  Finally,  in  response  to  my  appeal  as  a  friend  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Citizens  Commission,  he  agreed  to  give  special  consideration  to  family  members 
of  the  refugees  already  in  Thailand.  As  these  lines  are  being  written,  about  4,600 
new  refugees  who  entered  Thailand  on  May  11  and  12,  are  being  allowed  to  stay 
at  Wat  Koh  and  another  1.500  at  Ta  Phraya. 

The  Citizens  Commission  is  aware  of  the  difficult  decisions  which  the  State 
Department  and  the  Immigration  Service  must  make  in  the  face  of  a  flow  of 


1  Thpsp  nre  thp  oflBrlal  fi-enres  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migra^ 
tion  (ICEM).  which  transports  the  refugees. 
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both  boat  people  and  overland  refugees  which  far  exceeds  the  absorptive  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States  and  the  other  countries  which  presently  accept 
these  refugees  for  resettlement.  This  is  why  delegations  of  the  Commission 
have  approached  Taiwan,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  and  will  approach  other 
countries  in  an  effort  to  open  up  additional  resettlement  opportunities.  The 
decisions  which  U.S.  officials  in  Washington  have  to  make  are  almost  like 
medical  triage  in  military  field  hospitals — ^determining  who  can  be  saved  and 
who  will  die.  In  recent  months  the  parole  program  has  been  skewed  toward  the 
boat  people,  on  the  grounds  that  otherwise  Malaysia  and  other  countries  would 
push  boats  out  to  sea — which  they  have  done.  Now  the  Thais  have  decided  that 
if  this  is  what  is  necessary  to  get  U.S.  attention,  they  can  be  just  as  harsli  as 
other  countries. 

It  is  evident  that  a  more  balanced  and  a  more  generous  approach  in  the  U.S. 
parole  program  is  required.  The  Administration  must  do  what  the  Congress 
has  mandated  and  what  it  has  already  announced  witih  regard  to  the  Cam- 
bodians. It  may  be  necessary  to  give  assurances  for  some  of  the  new  Cambodian 
refugees  in  order  to  save  them,  as  both  the  U.S.  and  French  Embassies  in 
Bangkok  have  offered  to  do — and  as  was  done  to  refugees  in  the  Hai  Hong  and 
other  ships. 

The  Special  ProceBsing  Center  on  an  Indonesian  Island  could  help  to  ease  the 
pressure  on  first  asylum  countries.  We  hope  that  the  Djakarta  negotiations  will 
lead  to  rapid  implementation  of  this  project,  and  that  its  capacity  will  be  set  at 
a  realistic  level. 

Beyond  that,  we  should  not  allow  other  groups  of  refugees,  especially  the 
Hmong,  to  go  on  stagnating  in  camps  while  we  put  out  the  fires  of  various 
refugee  emergencies.  One  way  to  provide  relief,  if  only  partially,  is  to  increase 
the  U.S.  intake.  Last  January  the  Citizens  Commission  recommended  that  the 
United  States  receive  no  fewer  than  100,000  Indochinese  refugees  in  1979.  That 
recommendation  is  given  added  urgency  by  the  present  situation. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  don't  have  any  further  questions.  We  again  want 
to  thank  you  very  much. 

Next  we  have  a  panel  to  discuss  special  projects  which  have  been 
established  for  language  training,  employment,  and  mental  health 
services  for  refugees,  and  programs  for  unaccompanied  minors. 

The  panel  is  Allene  Grognet,  Joyce  Schiunan,  Dr.  Barry  Miller,  and 
Rev.  Plenry  "Wohlgemuth.  We  will  hold  our  questioning  until  after 
hearing  from  the  entire  panel. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALLENE  GEOGNET,  DIEECTOR,  NATIONAL  INDO- 
CHINESE  CLEAEINGEOUSE  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  CEN- 
TEE  AND  DIVISION  DIEECTOE  FOE  NATIVE  AND  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE EDUCATION,  CENTEE  FOE  APPLIED  LINGUISTICS;  JOYCE 
SCHUMAN,  PEOJECT  DIEECTOE,  INDOCHINESE  EDUCATION  PEO- 
GEAM;  BAEEY  MILLEE,  Ph.  D.,  DIEECTOE,  THE  BUEEAU  OF  RE- 
SEAECH  AND  TEAINING,  PENNSYLVANIA  OFFICE  OF  MENTAL 
HEALTH;  AND  EEV.  HENEY  K.  WOHLGEMUTH,  DIEECTOE,  INDO- 
CHINESE  FOSTEE  CAEE  PEOGEAM  OF  THE  LUTHEEAN  IMMIGEA- 
TION  AND  EEFUGEE  SEEVICE 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  We  will  begin  with  Allene  Grognet  of  the  National 
Indochinese  Clearinghouse  and  Technical  Assistance  Center. 

Without  objection,  the  entire  text  of  your  statement  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows :] 
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Testimony  of  Allenb  Guss  Grognet  Before  the  Subcommittee  ow  Immi- 
gration, Refugees  and  International  Law  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives — Elizabeth  Holtzman,  Chair- 
woman. 

My  name  is  Allene  Guss  Grognet  and  I  am  Director  of  the  Division  of  Native 
and  English  Language  Education  of  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  an  orga- 
nization which  has  been  working  with  language  problems  in  social  and  educa- 
tional settings  for  the  last  twenty  years.  I  am  also  Director  of  the  National  In- 
dochinese  Clearinghouse  and  Technical  Assistance  Center,  a  project  which  has 
been  ongoing  since  approximately  three  days  after  Saigon  fell. 

The  major  task  of  the  Indochinese  Clearinghouse  has  been  that  of  helping 
refugees,  VOLAGs,  teachers  and  administrators  who  deal  with  the  language  and 
cultural  problems  of  the  Indochinese  refugees — the  Vietnamese,  the  Cambodian, 
the  Lao,  the  Blaek-Tai,  and  the  Hmong.  Over  the  past  three  and  a  half  years,  we 
have  issued  some  60  publications  on  how  to  teach  English  and  how  to  under- 
stand linguistic  and  cultural  differences ;  have  conducted  over  100  workshops 
throughout  the  country  for  ESL  teachers  and  administrators  and  have  prepared 
vocationally-oriented  ESL  learning  materials  for  the  refugees  themselves.  One 
major  feature  of  the  Indochinese  Clearinghouse  has  been  a  hot-line,  a  toll-free 
SOO  number,  v/hich  receives  approximately  200  phone  calls  a  week  from  all  over 
the  country.  It  might  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  operation  of  the  Clearinghouse,  we  received  approximately  16,000  phone  calls 
on  the  WATS  line. 

It  is  from  this  experience  with  teacher-training,  with  working  with  volunteers 
and  sponsors,  with  materials  development  and  cultural  orientation  that  I  speak 
to  the  English  lan,guage  and  cultural  needs  of  refugees.  I  believe  that  the  most 
essential  point  in  refugee  resettlement  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  learning 
the  English  language  enough  to  function  and  to  cope  in  an  American  society.  That 
does  not  mean  accentless  pronunciation,  or  even  command  of  all  the  structures 
and  most  of  the  nuances  of  the  English  language.  It  means  being  able  to  work  on 
a  job  understanding  and  communicating  basic  information  to  one's  peers  and 
understand  one's  supervisor  ;  communicating  in  the  supermarket ;  reading  enough 
English  to  be  able  to  apply  for  a  job  or  pay  hills  or  understand  signs  in  one's 
neighborhood ;  writing  enough  English  to  be  able  to  send  a  note  to  a  teacher, 
or  a  card  to  an  unemployment  office.  In  other  words,  coping  in  English  demands 
some  command  of  receptive  skills :  hearing  and  reading,  and  production  skills ; 
speaking  and  writing. 

I  cannot  say  that  if  a  refugee  has  this,  he  will  no  longer  have  employment 
problems,  or  that  he  will  not  need  any  economic  or  mental  health  assistance,  but 
I  can  safely  say  that  without  a  basic  functioning  level  in  the  English  language 
it  is  very  likely  that  a  refugee  will  indeed  have  employment  problems,  mental 
health  problems  and  become  a  burden  to  the  American  social  welfare  system  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Now,  learning  the  English  language  is  not  a  very  easy  thing,  especially  for 
adults.  Any  one  of  yon  that  has  tried  recently  to  learn  a  foreign  language  knows 
what  I  am  speaking  about.  An  adult  will  not  learn  language  by  osmosis :  he  has 
to  be  taught.  And  he  has  to  be  taught  in  a  way  which  is  effective  for  his  func- 
tioning needs. 

Before  I  go  any  further  talking  about  learning  English,  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  briefly  state  what  I  mean  by  language  and  language  learning.  Lan- 
guage, and  here  I  am  referring  mainly  to  what  is  heard  and  to  what  is  spoken 
as  opposed  to  what  is  read  and  written,  can  roughly  be  broken  down  into  four 
components :  the  phonology,  or  the  sound  system  of  a  language ;  the  structure  or 
the  grammatical  system  of  a  language;  the  lexicon  or  the  vocabulary  of  a  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  style  of  a  language.  All  natural  languages  are  compo.sed  of  these 
components  and  children  acquiring  their  native  language  generally  have  mastered 
the  soimd  system  and  the  grammatical  system  by  the  age  of  six.  Vocabulary,  and 
to  some  extent  style,  are  those  aspects  of  our  native  language  that  we  continue 
to  acquire  even  as  adults.  In  learning  a  .second  language,  we  must  again  master 
pronunciation,  structure,  vocabulary  and  style.  A  child  learning  a  second  lan- 
guage masters  these  much  more  easily  than  an  adult.  We  really  don't  know  why 
this  is  true,  but  we  do  know  that  by  the  time  a  child  gains  his  permanent  teeth, 
he  has  then  lost  the  ability  to  learn  language  in  the  same  way  that  he  learned 
it  before  his  baby  teeth  fell  out.  We  also  know  that  by  the  time  puberty  is  reached 
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that  there  is  another  plateau  in  language  learning,  and  after  puberty,  it  is  much 
harder  to  learn  a  language  than  before  puberty. 

Now,  what  must  a  refugee  learn  when  he  learns  a  new  language?  He  must 
learn  to  pronounce  a  new  language  which  involves  learning  to  hear  it  in  terms 
of  its  own  sound  system  instead  of  the  sound  system  of  one's  native  language,  and 
then  learn  to  produce  the  sounds  of  the  new  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  under- 
stood. This  involves  learning  to  hear  and  then  to  produce  English  sounds  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  native  language,  as  well  as  English  sounds  vxhich  occur  in  the 
native  language  but  which  pattern  differently  in  English.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample. The  th  sound  of  thank  does  not  exist  in  Vietnamese.  Therefore,  a  speaker 
of  Vietnamese  will  hear  the  word  thank  as  the  word  tank.  An  example  of  sounds 
which  pattern  differently  is  the  s  sound,  which  occurs  in  the  initial  position  and 
the  medial  position  in  both  Vietnamese  and  English  (as  in  the  sesame),  but  does 
not  occur  in  the  final  position  in  Vietnamese.  Therefore,  a  speaker  of  Vietnamese 
will  not  hear  the  s  of  the  word  this,  and  consequently  this  will  be  pronounced  as 
thi-,  (omitting  the  s) .  Problems  in  pronunciation  almost  always  stem  from  dif- 
ferences between  English  and  the  native  language.  A  side-by-side  contrastive 
analysis  of  the  sound  systems  of  English  and  the  native  language  will  pinpoint 
those  sounds  which  do  not  occur  or  which  pattern  differently.  These  are  the 
sounds  which  can  be  taught  systematically. 

Learning  the  structures  of  a  new  language  involves  learning  how  to  link  words 
and  suffixes  together  in  sentences.  Take,  for  instance,  the  difference  between  he 
is  flood  and  is  he  good,  or  the  difference  lietween  it's  dangerous  to  turn  on  the 
power  supply,  it  is  not  dangerous  to  turn  on  the  power  supply,  it's  dangerous 
not  to  turn  on  the  poiver  supply.  To  use  the  two-word  verb  turn-on  in  another 
context,  notice  the  difference  between  She  turned  me  on  and  She  turned  on  me. 
The  Vietnamese  speaker  for  example,  will  group  words  together  to  form  sen- 
tences in  a  way  which  seems  natural  to  him,  that  is,  the  way  they  are  arranged  in 
Vietnamese.  For  instance,  a  Vietnamese  speaker  might  process  a  sentence  such 
as  Even  one  day's  journey  is  worth  a  basket  full  of  wisdom  (which  is  a  famous 
Vietnamese  proverb)  as  Go  one  day  road  learn  one  basket  wisdom.  Or  the  sen- 
tence Drinking  milk  gives  me  a  stomach  ache  will  be  processed  as  Drink  milk  is 
I  ache  stomach.  A  learner  of  English  must  be  shown,  one  by  one,  the  sentence 
structures  by  which  the  various  relationships  among  words  are  expressed  in 
English.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  language  used  by  say  a  high  school 
student  and  a  post-doctoral  student  are  structurally  much  the  same.  While  con- 
cepts and  vocabulary  increase  in  complexity,  the  structure  is  pretty  consistent. 
Compare  for  example,  your  library  has  a  carefully  controlled  collection  of  books 
as  its  most  important  part  together  with  a  selection  of  records  and  films  in  a 
special  viewing  room,  with  the  sentence,  A  resistance  bridge  employs  a  high 
sensitive  galvonometcr  as  an  indieafing  device  together  ivith  a  calibrated  vari- 
able 7-existance  standard  and  a  voltage  source  is  a  suitable  circuit  arrangement. 
These  sentences  are  structurally  nearly  identical.  It  is  the  vocabulary  which 
makes  the  second  so  much  more  complex  than  the  first. 

Let's  get  to  vocabulary.  Learning  vocabulary  involves  at  first  learning  the 
words  for  objects  and  actions  in  one's  immediate  environment  and  then  branching 
out  into  more  remote  areas  of  interest.  Learning  vocabulary  is  always  best  done 
in  context — the  job,  the  house,  or  the  school.  Memorizing  long  lists  of  words  or 
merely  looking  up  words  in  dictionaries  will  not  help  the  student  master  English. 
The  refugee  learner  of  English  as  a  second  language  must  learn  first  the  vocab- 
ulary  which  will  make  a  difference  in  his  life. 

Learning  the  various  styles  of  a  language  is  perhaps  the  most  diflScult  task 
because  of  the  nuances  involved.  We  all  use  different  styles  of  English  in  dif- 
ferent contexts,  or  social  situations.  I  might  say  to  my  daughter.  Xikki.  turn 
that  radio  down!  or  to  my  husband.  Dear,  would  you  mind  turning  the  radio 
down?  or  to  a  colleague,  /  knoiv  you  really  enjoy  Bach,  but  Fve  got  a  report  due 
this  afternoon.  The  Vietnamese  language,  for  example,  contains  many  more 
stylistic  forms  than  English.  The  Vietnamese  speaker  of  English  tends  to  sound 
very  formal.  It  takes  much  practice  with  the  language  to  be  able  to  use  styles 
appropriate  to  one's  age  and  social  situation,  but  that  is  best  done  by  observing 
and  imitating  peers.  The  language  teacher  helps  the  learner  in  observing,  imitat- 
ing and  role  playing  in  the  classroom. 

What  I  have  just  done  is  to  describe  what  I  might  term  the  form  of  language 
in  terms  of  its  component  parts.  There  is  akso  the  function  of  language  or  what 
we  use  language  for.  For  instance,  we  use  language  to  ask  and  to  clarify,  to  ex- 
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press  judgments  and  emotions,  to  impart  and  seek  information,  to  express  in- 
tent and  preference,  and  much  more.  Therefore,  when  I  use  the  word  language 
or  English  language  before  you  this  morning.  I  am  referring  to  both  form  and 
function.  Function,  or  language  in  use,  cannot  happen  without  a  command  of 
phonology,  structure,  vocabulary  and  style,  which  comprise  the  form  of  language. 
And  this  form  of  language,  can  be  most  easily  acquired  if  it  is  learned  within 
the  context  of  real  situations. 

I  have  just  asked  you  to  grasp  the  nature  of  a  year's  course  in  Introduction 
to  Linguistics  in  five  minutes.  But  I  hope  it  gives  you  a  flavor  of  the  com- 
plexity of  language  learning.  It  means  that  special  pr(;grams  must  )>e  mounted 
for  refugees  when  they  first  arrive.  The  IRAP  .special  projects,  which  are  now 
going  on  are  a  good  example  of  these.  Other  models  can  also  be  found,  such  as 
in  Canada  or  Israel. 

By  and  large,  the  IRAP  projects  have  been  pretty  effective.  The  Indochinese 
refugees  have  had  the  chance  to  study  language  in  settings  which  are  not  tra- 
ditional one  or  two  nights  a  week,  for  two  hours  in  an  adult  education  system. 
And  there  has  been  constant  help  in  defining  and  refining  the  IRAP  projects. 
The  services  of  the  linguists  and  languag'^  teachers  at  the  National  Indochinese 
Clearinghouse  were  available  to  any  of  the  IRAP  projects,  to  train  teachers,  to 
design  programs,  to  help  with  materials.  We  provided  guidance  in  structuring 
the  projects  to  the  needs  of  the  refugee  so  that  school  systems  would  not  try  to 
fit  the  refugee  into  ongoing,  irrelevant  programs.  This  is  an  economical  use  of 
funds. 

In  contemplating  what  .should  be  done  with  further  Indo<^"hinPse  refugees  and 
refugees  in  general,  I  would  say  that  money  should  be  made  available  for  lan- 
guage programs  for  adult  refugees  v.'hich  are  specific  to  the  needs  of  those 
refugees.  Money  should  also  be  made  available  for  technical  assistance  so  that 
these  programs  can  work  as  effectively  and  economically  as  possible. 

The  refugee  should  have  the  possibility  of  special  language  services  for  at 
least  two  years  after  entering  the  U.S.  There  is  some  argument  about  wh^-ther 
it  is  best  to  put  a  refugee  on  a  job  and  have  him  working  immediately,  or 
whether  a  refugee  should  go  for  language  training  immediately.  I'm  not  s;ire  I 
have  the  answer  to  that.  I  can  say  that  language  learning  is  a  very  tedious  proc- 
ess, and  it  is  difficult  for  .someone  who  has  been  lifting  ))oxes  for  eight  hours  a  day 
to  concentrate  for  two  or  three  more  hours  a  day  on  learning  language.  One  solu- 
tion could  be  a  short  period  of  language  training  and  cultural  orientation  fol- 
lowed by  a  job  and  part-time  language  learning ;  anotlier  might  be  a  work-study 
program  which  compensates  the  refugee  for  both  language  training  and  for 
work:  a  third  might  be  a  vocationril  and  language  training  "adjustment  period". 
But  language  learning  and  work  should  not  be  viewed  in  opposition  to  one  another. 
Rnther  any  situation  which  makes  language  lenrning  an  integral  part  of  the 
work  or  home  life  is  the  best  situation  for  langauge  learning. 

Let  me  say  just  a  little  bit  about  language  learning  for  children.  As  I  men- 
tioned liefore,  it  is  much  less  difficult  for  a  child  to  learn  English  than  it  is  for 
an  adult.  That  doesn't  mean  that  we  can  neglect  the  needs  of  the  child  com- 
pletely. There  should  be  at  least  impact  money  for  the  schools  that  enroll  refugee 
children,  so  that  textbooks,  special  tutors,  and  ESL  teachers  can  be  hired  to 
help  the  child  adjust  to  the  school  situation  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  will  cost  us  relatively  little  if  we  provide  the  refugees  with  linguistic  and 
cultural  coping  skills  at  the  right  time,  and  if  the.se  skills  are  geared  towards 
real  life  needs.  It  becomes  costly  if  we  neglect  to  act  soon  after  their  arrival. 

ADDENDA   TO   TESTIMONY 

I  would  like  to  add  that  legislation  should  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  refugee 
and  also  in  the  best  interest  of  government  economy.  Legislating  who  should 
conduct  special  projects  for  refugees,  is  not,  I  believe,  in  the  best  interest  of  ei- 
ther. PL  95-480.  which  covers  Indochinese  refugees  for  fiscal  '79  states  that  the 
majority  of  funds  for  special  projects  must  go  to  the  voluntary  agencies.  There 
have  been  some  very  good  projects  run  by  volags,  and  some  very  poor  ones ; 
there  have  also  been  some  very  good  projects  run  at  adult  public  education  facil- 
ities and  also  some  very  poor  ones.  All  .special  projects  should  be  funded  on  three 
criteria : 

1.  appropriateness  and  quality  of  the  offerings 

2.  capability  and/or  past  performance 
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3.  need  for  such  a  project  in  a  given  geographical  area  and  no  agency,  public 
or  private  should  be  given  a  legislative  advantage. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Perhaps  you  could  summarize  it  very  quickly. 

Ms.  Grognet.  I  will  do  that.  I  think  the  essential  point  of  my  state- 
ment is  that  in  the  process  of  refugee  resettlement,  learning  English 
is  absolutely  essential  if  the  refugee  is  to  function  and  cope  m  an 
American  society.  That  means  English  for  a  job,  English  to  shop  m  a 
supermarket  or  to  go  to  an  employment  office,  but  it  doesn't  mean  Eng- 
lish to  give  a  lecture  before  a  noted  body  of  scholars. 

I  have  put  in  my  statement  what  I  mean— language  learnmg  that 
is  the  mastery  of  the  sounds,  the  structures,  the  vocabulary,  the  style 
of  a  language.  That  is  a  much  harder  process  for  adults  than  for 

children. 

There  is  great  complexity  to  language  learnmg  and  I  do  not  expect 
this  committee  to  grasp  those  complexities  in  a  short  time.  What  it 
does  mean  though,  is  that  special  language  learning  situations  must  be 
available  for  refugees  when  thev  first  arrive. 

The  IRAP  projects  are  a  model  for  these.  Other  models  for  language 
learning  can  be  found  in  Canada  and  Israel. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  Indochinese  refugee  adults  have  had  a  chance 
to  study  language  in  a  setting  which  is  not  traditional;  the  "tradi- 
tional" system  is  characterized  by  1  or  2  nights  a  week  for  2  hours 
forever  and  ever  in  an  adult  education  class.  There  has  been  constant 
help  in  defining  and  refining  the  IRAP  projects  and  this  has  made 
language  learning  more  effective  for  refugees. 

I  think  there  has  been,  by  and  large,  an  economical  use  of  funds. 

In  considering  future  programs  for  refugees,  I  would  say  that 
money  must  be  made  available  for  laniruage  programs  for  adult 
refugees  which  are  specific  to  the  needs  of  these  refugees. 

!Money  should  be  made  available  as  well  for  technical  assistance, 
so  these  programs  can  function  effectively  and  as  economically  as 
possible. 

A  question  has  come  up  as  to  whether  or  not  one  should  give  lan- 
guage training  to  the  refugee  immediately,  or  put  him  on  a  job  imme- 
diotely,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

I  am  not  sure  I  can,  or  anybody  else  can  answer  that  question. 

I  can  say  that  lan<rua<ie  learning  is  indeed  a  very  tedious  process 
and  that  it  is  difficult  for  someone  who  has  been  working  8  hours  a 
dav  to  effectively  learn  a  language. 

One  solution  might  be  a  short  period  of  language  training  and 
cultural  orientation  followed  by  a  part-time  job  and  part-time  lan- 
guage learning. 

Another  might  be  a  work-study  program  which  compensates  the 
refugee  for  both  language  learning  and  for  work. 

A  third  might  be  a  vocational  and  language  training  adjustment 
period,  but  language  learning  and  work  should  not  be  viewed  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other,  as  sometimes  it  has  been. 

Rather,  from  my  point  of  view  as  a  professional  in  the  language 
teaching  field,  language  learning  is  made  most  effective  when  it  is 
taught  as  an  integral  part  of  the  work  or  home  situation. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  a  bit  here  about  children. 
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While  it  is  much  easier  for  children  to  learn  language  than  it  is  for 
adults,  I  think  that  moneys  have  to  be  set  aside  as  impact  aid  to 
schools  that  enroll  refugee  children. 

Help  in  English  language  learning,  in  catching  up  in  subject  mat- 
ter, in  acquiring  new  subject  matter,  must  be  provided  for  refugee 
children.  This  means  money  for  special  materials  and  bilingual  per- 
sonnel at  a  minimum. 

One  last  thing  I  would  like  to  add  to  this  testimony  is  that  legisla- 
tion, whatever  it  is,  should  be  in  the  best  interest  of  both  the  refugee 
and  of  Government  economy.  Legislating  who  should  conduct  special 
projects  for  refugees  is,  I  believe,  not  in  the  best  interest  of  either. 

For  instance.  Public  Law  95-480,  which  covers  Indochinese  refugees 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  states  that  the  majority  of  funds  for  special  pro- 
jects must  go  to  voluntary  agencies. 

There  have  been  some  very  good  projects  run  by  voluntarj'^  agencies 
and  there  have  been  some  very  poor  ones. 

There  have  been  some  very  good  projects  run  by  adult  education 
facilities  and  there  have  been  some  very  poor  ones. 

I  think  all  special  projects  should  be  judged  by  three  criteria :  First, 
the  appropriateness  and  quality  cf  the  offerings ; 

Second,  the  capability  and  or  past  performance  of  the  offeror  ; 

Third,  the  need  for  such  a  project  in  a  given  geographic  area. 

And  no  agency,  public  or  private,  should  be  given  legislative  ad- 
vantage. 

Basicalky^,  I  think  that  if  we  don't  provide  money  for  English 
language  learning  projects — effective  English  language  learning  pro- 
jects which  give  linguistic  and  cultural  coping  skills  to  the  refugees  at 
the  riglit  time — we  will,  as  citizens  of  this  country,  pay  for  it  for  refu- 
gee resettlement  for  a  very  long  time. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  testimony. 

Next  we  will  hear  from  Joyce  Schuman,  project  director  of  the 
Indochinese  education  program,  which  is  a  special  project  located 
in  Arlington,  Va. 

The  full  text  of  your  testimony  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Schuman  follows :] 

Statement  of  Joyce  Schuman,   Project  Director  op  the  Indochinese 

Education  Program 

For  the  past  three  years,  I  have  been  the  director  of  the  Indochinese  Educa- 
tion Proorram  an  Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance  Program  (IRAP)  special 
project  located  in  Arlington,  Va.  As  you  are  aware.  IRAP  was  intended  to  be 
phased-down  over  a  four-year  period.  In  fact  funding  for  our  particular  pro- 
gram, as  for  many  others,  has  been  reduced  with  each  passing  year  while 
enrnllment  has  increased. 

Two  hundred  thousand  Indochinese  refugees  have  been  admitted  into  the 
United  States  since  April  1975.  The  resettlement  for  this  population  has  fended 
to  concentrate  in  certain  .states  and  specific  areas  within  those  states.  Northern 
Virginia  has  become  the  home  of  about  7,250  Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  and 
Laotian  refxigees. 

The  HEW  Refugee  Task  Force  has  no  doubt  provided  you  with  an  abundance 
of  excellent  information  about  refugee  programs  throughout  the  United  States. 
I  understand  that  my  contribution  may  be  most  helpful  if  focused  around  ex- 
perience and  information  gathered  from  our  program  that  concentrates  on  serv- 
ing refugees  in  Northern  Virginia  and  the  metro  District  of  Columbia  area. 
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Since  July  1976,  the  Indochinese  Education  Program  has  provided  over  3,000 
adult  refugees  (16  years  and  older  and  not  enrolled  in  public  school)  w^ith  all  or 
a  combination  of  the  following  educational  programs  and  services:  English  as 
a  Second  Language  (ESL),  vocational  skills  training,  and  job  counseling/place- 
ment/followup  services.  Of  the  3,000  enrolled,  approximately  2,700  adult  refugees 
have  received  instruction  in  English  as  a  Second  Language  ;  350  have  been  trained 
in  vocational  skill  areas:  580  have  been  placed  in  permanent  full-time  jobs. 
The  average  salary  for  initial  job  placements  thus  far  in  fiscal  year  1979  is 
$3.40  per  hour.  The  average  cost  of  providing  these  services  to  students  is  as 
follows : 


Fiscal  year 

Cost  per 

student 

Cost  per  job 
placement 

1977 

J447 

$803 

1978 

199 

878 

1979 

222 

1,043 

The  increased  cost  per  placement  reflects  (1)  inflation;  (2)  fewer  job  place- 
ments being  made  because  of  markedly  lower  level  of  English  proficiency  and 
marketable  skills  of  incoming  refugees.  Even  so,  the  cost  per  placement  in  IRAP 
funded  programs  compares  favorably  with  the  cost  of  CETA  placements  which 
average  .$4,000. 

The  particular  skills  areas  in  which  we  have  provided  vocational  training  are : 
auto  mechanics,  building  trades,  consumer  electronic,  electronic  assembly,  clerical 
cluster,  keypunch,  food  service,  commercial  sewing,  professional  child  care, 
cosmetology,  appliance  repair,  and  environmental  services. 

Some  of  this  training  is  no  longer  offered  because  (1)  entry  level  jobs  could 
be  attained  at  the  same  starting  salary  without  the  training  (appliance  repair, 
food  service)  ;  (2)  refugee  disinterest  (environmental  services  and  professional 
child  care)   (3)  cost  and  length  of  training  (cosmetology). 

In  our  early  experience,  large  numbei-s  of  men  wanted  training  in  auto 
mechanics  and  equal  numbers  of  women  were  interested  in  cosmetology.  Word 
travels  fast  in  ti^e  refugee  community  and  it  was  rumored  that  those  were  two 
potential  moneymaking  areas  where  jobs  were  in  abundance.  The  reality  of  the 
dirty,  heavy  nature  of  auto  mchanics  and  the  long  technical  training  in  cosme- 
tology discouraged  many.  Perhaps  more  importantly  was  the  reality  that  limited 
English  speakers  were  at  a  terrible  disadvantage  in  these  professions. 

Interestingly,  the  starting  salaries  for  persons  completing  vocational  training 
programs  is  about  the  same  as  starting  salaries  of  those  placed  on  jobs  without 
any  specific  training.  There  are,  however,  factors  that  make  this  statistic  of 
questionable  value :  ( 1 )  There  is  career  mobility  in  greater  and  lesser  degrees 
in  all  training  areas  offered  through  us.  We  have  no  formalized  follow-up  pro- 
cedure bbeyond  90  days  of  the  initial  job  placement  for  enrollees  placed  on  jobs. 
Therefore,  no  comparisons  can  be  made  over  a  longer  period  of  time  as  to  relative 
salary  increases  for  those  persons  employed  from  voeafional  training  programs  vs. 
those  persons  placed  directly  in  entry  level  jobs  without  training.  (2)  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  who  received  vocational  training  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  essentially  unemployable  or  qualified  for  only  very 
low  level,  non-future  jobs.  (3)  For  many  professional  and  educated  refugees, 
vocational  training  in  a  marketable  area  is  really  an  essential  survival  tool 
which  provides  them  with  income  while  they  rebuild  their  lives  and  reeducate 
themselves  to  a  new,  sophisticated,  competitive  job  market. 

We,  in  Arlington,  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  a  beautiful  new,  well 
equipped  skill  training  center.  Training  opportunities  are  available  to  refugees 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  area  that  in  many  areas  of  the  county  would  be  im- 
possible because  Federal  guidelines  around  allowable  expenditures  of  IRAP 
funds  have  prohibited  the  purchase  of  equipment  to  establish  training  programs. 
Supplies  for  such  programs  are  allowable  but  clearly  lumber  and  nails  in  a 
building  trades  class  are  of  questionable  value  if  power  tools  and  other  essen- 
tials of  the  trade  are  not  already  there.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  openings  could 
be  in  an  area  that  requires  specific  vocational  training  but  due  to  lack  of  availa- 
ble equipment  no  such  training  could  be  offered.  A  case  in  point  is  the  printing 
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industry  in  the  metro  District  of  Columbia  area.  Printing  is  the  second  largest 
single  employer  in  this  area ;  yet  we  have  been  unable  to  train  people  for  this 
niarlcet  because  the  necessary  equipment  has  not  been  available  to  us  and  funding 
has  been  at  such  a  low  level  that  we  have  been  unable  to  purchase  services  from 
private  schools  that  provide  this  training. 

Under  Title  III,  Section  301— Temporary  and  Transitional  Assistance  to  Re- 
fugees— it  states  that  refugees  are  eUgible  for  income  aide  and  services  for  a 
period  of  24  months  following  entry  into  the  United  States.  Over  the  past  three 
years  we  have  observed  some  attitudinal  and  behavioral  changes  among  re- 
fugees around  the  "public  support"  system.  Three  or  even  two  years  ago,  ac- 
cepting welfare  was  seen  as  an  embarrassment,  a  livelihood  to  be  accepted  only 
as  a  last  resort  until  employment  could  be  found.  Today  we  are  experiencing 
adult  enrollees  who  refuse  employment  opportunities  and  hold  out  for,  in  staff's 
judgment  and  experience,  unrealistically  high  starting  salaries  and  opportu- 
nities. 

The  population  of  welfare  recipients  that  has  caused  us  the  most  concern  are 
single,  young  adults  without  dependents.  Despite  our  efforts  to  present  objec- 
tive information  about  career  mobility  and  salary  increases  following  entry 
level  job  placements,  a  significant  number  of  this  group  refuses  employment.^ 

It  is  understandable  that  an  adult  with  family  responsibilities  including  the 
support  of  several  children  may  continue  to  need  supplemental  cash  assistance 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  even  after  employment.  Statistics  available  through 
the  State  of  Virginia  indicate  that  90  percent  of  Indochinese  Public  Associa- 
ance  cases  are  closed  within  a  two-year  period,  an  indication  that  the  proposed 
two-year  limitation  on  cash  assistance  is  reasonable,  even  for  family  groups. 

If  our  experience  with  single  adults  is  typical  it  would  appear  that  an  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  closer  coordination  between  educational  and  job  place- 
ment programs  and  cash  assistance  offices.  It  would  be  possible  to  coincide  loss  of 
welfare  with  refusal  of  employment. 

However,  two  years  is  insufficient  for  social,  educational  and  employment 
services.  A  review  of  our  enrollment  records  would  indicate  that  approximately 
25  percent  of  our  students  have  been  in  the  United  States  longer  than  two 
years.  Within  two  years  most  refugees  become  marginally  self-supporting,  but 
"following  the  adjustment  to  dislocation  and  culture  shock  there  is  a  long  way 
to  economic  and  emotional  security.  The  two-year  time  limit  is  particularly 
discriminatory  to  women  who  traditionally  are  the  last  to  receive  educational 
opportunities.  Vocational  training  programs  that  provide  real  future  opportuni-i 
ties  require  a  higher  level  of  English  proficiency.  Most  enrollees  in  these  pro- 
grams have  been  here  two  years  or  longer.  The  need  for  an  extension  of  educa- 
tional, employment  and  social  services  beyond  two  years  is  significant  not  only 
from  a  humanistic  point  of  view  but  also  from  an  economic  position. 

The  persons  most  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  vocational  training  programs 
we  offer  are  those  with  less  education  and  less  facility  with  the  English  language. 
Successful  employment  that  promises  any  kind  of  a  future  requires  fluency 
with  English.  For  the  less  educated,  English  is  usually  not  in  the  repertoire  of 
the  refugees'  experience.  Therefore,  the  education  process  in  a  program  like 
ours  takes  longer.  Even  if  vocational  training  programs  were  taught  bilingually, 
most  employers  speak  only  English  so  the  language  and  skill  levels  of  refugees 
must  be  competitive  with  others  in  the  job  market. 

Likewise  the  more  educated  refugees  with  reasonably  good  English  are  in- 
terested in  more  professional  kinds  of  training  than  that  generally  available 
through  I  RAP  funded  programs.  For  this  group  there  is  a  desire  to  hold  out  for 
a  higher  level  training  or  for  jobs  more  compatible  with  past  experience  and 
education. 

The  double  bind  with  the  employment/training  issue  is  that  (1)  those 
who  want  the  employment  and  training  opportunities  that  are  available  frequ- 
ently have  a  low  level  of  English  proficiency  and  are  not  interested  in  the  train- 
ing and  jobs  that  are  offered. 

A  major  reluctance  among  refugees  to  discontinue  cash  assistance  is  the  loss 
of  accompanying  medical  benefits.  Unfortunately,  many  entry  level  jobs  do  not 


1  At  this  tlmp,  there  are  approximately  40  persona  In  this  category  in  our  program. 
The  rate  of  welfare  for  a  single  adult  in  Arlington  County  is  $199  per  month.  At  this  rat® 
payments  in  the  amount  of  $95,520  are  paid  annually. 
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provide  benefits.  It  is  not  unusual  that  after  months  in  refugee  camps  medical 
and  dental  care  is  of  primary  importance.  It  may  be  valuable  to  raise  the  in- 
come ceiling  whereby  medical  services  can  be  continued  independent  of  cash 

ii  assistance. 

I      In  summary,  three  years'  experience  with  the  most  recent  refugee  influx  would 

[i  indicate  that : 

(1)  English  language  instruction  is  the  single  most  important  opportunity 
for  all  refugees  regardless  of  age,  education  or  previous  experience. 

(2)  Vocational  training  in  non-professional  areas  is  most  frequently  received 
by  less  educated  persons  with  a  somewhat  lower  facility  of  English,  or  for 
those  with  professional  background  who  are  willing  to  start  over. 

1       (3)  While  two  years'  eligibility  for  cash  assistance  is  more  than  adequate  in 

I  most  cases,  the  need  for  educational  and  social  services  extends  beyond  this 

time,   expeeially   for  women.   In   contrast  with  the   earlier  wave  of  refugees, 

the  newcomers  enter  with  a  lower  educational  level,  a  lower  level  of  English, 

and  a  lower  level  of  skill. 

(4)    In  fiscal  year  1J>7S  the  cost  per  job  placement  through  IRAP  has  been 

$S00  as  opposed  to  $3.500-.'?4.000  tbrough  CETA.  TETA  is  the  major  Federally 

i  sponsored  training  program  in  the  United  States.  Yet  many  refugees  in  need  of 

I  skill  upgrading  are  ineligible  by  virtue  of  income  requirements  or  language 

deficiency.  Funding  for  Special  Projects  for  Refugees  should  reflect  the  priority 

j  given  this  groiip. 

I      (5)  Retraining  for  professionals  in  their  former  flelds  is  costly.  If  the  Federal 
government  supports  education  and  job  placement  for  this  group  the  level  of 
:,  appropriation  must  reflect  this. 

I  (6)  Medical  assistance  independent  of  cash  assistance  may  encourage  refugees 
'to  get  off  welfare  and  accept  entry  level  jobs  that  do  not  include  benefits.  At 
this  time  loss  of  eligibility  for  medical  assistance  corresponds  at  about  the 
same  income  level  as  loss  of  eligibility  for  welfare.  It  may  be  useful  to  raise  the 
income  ceiling  for  eligibility  for  medical  services  independent  of  cash  assistance 
to  encourage  employment  in  entry  level  jobs. 

(7)  It  may  be  useful  to  emphasize  a  closer  coordination  between  educational 
job  placement  programs  and  cash  assistance  offices  to  identify  those  persons  who 
refuse  employment  yet  are  eligible  for  and  continue  on  welfare. 

Ms.  ScnuisiAN.  My  comments  will  be  around  3  years'  experience  in 
workinc:  with  the  Indochinese  refnsrees  in  a  projrram  in  Arlin^on,  Va., 
where  we  have  one  of  the  highest  concentrations  of  refugees  in  the 
country. 

I  will  deal  with  training  issues  and  job  placement  issues. 
First,  the  cost  of  running  such  programs.  In  fiscal  year  1977,  it  cost 
IRAP-funded  programs  $803  per  job  placement.  I  should  say  more 
specificallv  it  costs  our  program  $803  per  job  placement. 

In  fiscal  year  1978,  the  cost  was  $878  per  job  placement. 
,   Projected  figure  for  fiscal  1979  is  $1,043. 

The  modest  increase  reflects  inflation  plus  the  fact  that  there  are 

fewer  job  placements  now  than  there  were  with  the  first  and  second 

.  ■  years,  one  major  reason  being  that  the  new  influx  of  refugees  is  coming 

f  in  with  a  much  lower  level  of  English,  and  it  takes  a  longer  period 

f  of  time  to  brino;  them  to  a  level  for  employment. 

^f  [  Even  so.  this  cost  per  placement  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
p  average  CETA  placement,  which  is  $4,000.  It's  a'fnct  thf?t  the  Federal 
1-  Government's  major  training  effort  is  around  CETA.  That  program 
!•  happens  to  eliminate  a  significant  number  of  refugees  from  being 
i  served.  First,  because  of  the  low  level  of  English  of  the  refugees :  most 
I  of  them  can't  go  into  the  training  programs  because  they  are  taught 
for  native  English  speakers.  There  simply  isn't  the  money  or  at  least 
1 :  allocations  among  the  prime  sponsors  to  set  up  adequate  English 
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lan^iage  traininf^  for  enough  of  the  refugees  and  non-English  speak- 
ers to  provide  sufficient  services  to  them. 

Second,  tliere  has  been  a  history  of  employment  among  the  Indo- 
chinese  refugees  in  this  country  which  frequently  puts  them  mini- 
niallv  above  the  income  level  which  makes  them  ineligible  for  CETA 
programs.  This  is  a  significant  point. 

We  have  offered  a  variety  of  training  programs,  some  more  and 
some  less  successfully. 

The  refugees  change  their  ideas  about  what  they  want  to  learn,  and 
we  have  adapted  our  programs  accordingly. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  the  starting  salaries  of  refugees  who 
have  successfully  completed  our  vocational  training  programs  are 
about  the  same  as  the  starting  salaries  for  refugees  placed  directly  on 
jobs  without  any  specific  training,  but  we  need  to  look  at  a  few  facts 
around  this. 

One  is  that  all  of  the  training  programs  which  we  offer  have  greater 
and  lesser  career  mobility. 

We  don't  have  a  capability  of  followup  beyond  90  days  of  the  initial 
job  placement,  so  there  is  no  parallel  comparison  of  how  the  incomes 
increase  between  these  two  groups. 

Second,  it's  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  people  who  have 
received  vocational  training  who  otherwise  would  have  been  essen- 
tially unemployable  or  qualified  for  only  very  low-level  nonf uture  jobs. 

Third,  there  are  a  number  of  professionals  and  educated  refugees 
who  take  vocational  training  programs  to  make  themselves  marketable 
and  this  is  essentially  a  survival  tool  which  provides  them  with  incom.e 
while  they  rebuild  their  lives  and  reeducate  themselves  to  new  sophis- 
ticated competitive  job  markets. 

Money  should  be  allocated,  in  our  opinion,  for  equipment  to  run 
such  programs. 

Past  regUi  ations  have  not  allowed  the  purchase  of  equipment.  There- 
fore, you  had  to  have  existing  equipment  among  the  special  projects 
to  do  your  job. 

You  could  buy  supplies,  but  it  doesn't  do  much  good  to  buy  hammer 
and  nails  and  lumber  if  you  don't  have  power  tools  in  teaching  a  build- 
ing trades  class,  for  example. 

We  are  fortunate  in  Arlington  to  have  a  terrific  facility. 

To  build  on  Alene's  comment  about  the  requirement  that  mandates 
that  the  majority  of  the  money  for  special  projects  go  to  voluntary 
resettlement  agencies,  one  of  the  issues  is  cost  effectiveness  of  this  deci- 
sion. If  we  could  use  our  own  system  as  an  example  of  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gets  for  its  modest  $166,000  investment  this  year  to 
serve  over  <S00  refugees,  they  receive  not  only  the  services  available 
under  special  project  requirements — language,  vocational  training  and 
iob  placement — but  receive  a  total  bevy  of  services  available  through 
the  very  sophisticated  school  system  in  Arlington  which  includes  the 
buildings,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  and 
teaching  materials,  established  administrative  procedures,  systems, 
and  so  forth,  in  addition  to  very  good  existing  working  relationships  in 
other  county  agencies  interjurisdictionally,  and  statewide. 
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Therefore  quality,  efficient  services,  can  be  provided  to  refugees 
very  thoroughly. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  run  into  around  placing  people 
on  jobs  happen  to  be  around  the  refugee's  nonacceptance  of  jobs.  We 
have  noticed  a  marked  difference  in  attitude  over  the  past  3  years  that 
we  have  worked  with  them. 

In  the  beginning,  the  attitude  among  refugees  was  very  negative 
about  cash  assistance.  If  they  took  cash  assistance,  it  was  a  great 
embarrassment.  Since  that  time,  we  have  noticed  that  the  acceptance 
of  cash  assistance  is  not  nearly  so  embarrassing  and  the  particular 
group  that  is  of  concern  to  us  are  primarily  the  young  single  males 
without  dependents  who  refuse  employment  when  it's  offered  to  them. 

They  are  eligible  for,  and  in  some  cases  continue  cash  assistance, 
after  jobs  are  offered  so  I  think  this  piece  of  legislation  would  bear 
some  closer  examination. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  might  be  done  around  this.  One 
would  be  a  closer  coordination  between  the  special  projects  and  the 
cash  assistance  offices  so  when  job  offers  are  made  and  refused,  cash 
assistance  could  be  terminated  simultaneously. 

Another  factor  to  not  accepting  employment,  we  feel,  has  to  do 
with  the  wliole  issue  of  medical  assistance.  It's  very  easy  for  all  of  us 
to  understand  that  the  refugees  come  in  with  many  health  problems. 

At  this  time,  medical  assistance  independent  of  cash  assistance 
exists,  but  the  income  level  to  qualify  for  the  medical  assistance  is 
only  slightly  higher  than  the  income  level  to  qualify  for  welfare.  ^ 

A  couple  of  things  that  might  be  done  here  would  be  for  the  in- 
come level  for  medical  assistance  to  be  raised  to  make  employed  ref- 
ugees eligible  for  this  service,  or  to  piggyback  on  an  existing  system 
in  the  State  of  Virginia  at  least,  and  that  is  an  extension  of  the  pre- 
sent time  period  that  allows  refugees  to  be  eligible  for  medical  as- 
sistance for  a  period  of  4  months  after  the  time  they  go  off  cash 
assistance. 

Administratively,  this  might  extend  to  8  months,  12  months,  or  what- 
ever the  record  seems  to  show. 

Our  experience  in  Virginia  is  that  the  2-year  period  for  eligibility 
for  cash  assistance  is  more  than  adequate  in  most  cases,  even  for 
family  groups,  since  90  percent  of  the  refugees  are  off  of  cash  assist- 
ance within  that  period  of  time. 

Most  of  those  thnt  remain  on  welfare  are  older  people.  head'='-  of 
household  with  faiiiilies  who  receive  supplemental  assistance,  or  those 
for  one  reason  or  another  who  can't  work. 

However,  our  experience  shows  that  the  2-year  limit  which  is 
now  in  ihe  legislation  for  educational,  social,  and  employment  services 
is  probably  not  enough. 

The  limitation  is  particularlv  disf^nminatorv  towards  women  who 
typically  are  the  last  group  to  be  able  to  receive  educational  kind  of 
services. 

At  this  time  approximately  25  percent  of  our  students  have  been 
here  lonjier  than  the  2-year  period:  most  of  these  are  women. 

It's  also  a  fact  that  in  order  to  improve  yourself  vocationally,  your 
language  must  improve. 
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In  summary,  I  would  say  tliat,  agreeing  with  Alene,  the  English 
language  instruction  is  the  single  most  important  service  we  can  offer 
refugees  through  these  training  programs. 

Second,  the  vocational  training  programs  in  nonprofessional  areas 
are  most  frequently  received  by  less  educated  people. 

Third,  if  our  Government  takes  the  position  of  retraining  profes- 
sionals in  their  former  fields,  this  is  very  costly  and  the  appropriation 
must  reflect  this. 

Fourth,  it  cost  approximately  $800  per  job  placement  through 
IR  AP,  as  opposed  to  $4,000  through  GET  A. 

Two  year's  eligibility  for  cash  assistance  seems  to  be  quite  adequate. 

However,  2  years  for  educational  programs  is  not  enough.  The  medi^ 
cal  assistance  issue  independent  of  cash  assistance,  as  well  as  a  cutoff 
of  cash  assistance,  if  employment  is  refused,  is  important. 

Finally,  the  closer  review  of  the  provision  that  mandates  that  funds 
for  special  projects  must  be  administered  through  voluntary  agencies 
does  not  take  into  account  quality  programs  and  cost  effectiveness. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Before  we  ask  any  questions,  we  will  hear  from  the  entire  panel. 

Next  is  Dr.  Barry  Miller,  director  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Training,  Pennsylvania  Office  of  Mental  Health,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

Without  objection,  your  testimony  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record, 
and  I  hope  you  will  summarize  it  briefly. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Miller  follows:] 

Statement  of  Barry  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Train- 
ing, Pennsylvania  Office  of  Mental  Health,  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Ms.  Chairwoman,  members  of  the  snbcominittee,  let  me  take  this  moment  to 
thanlc  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  some  thoushts  which  I  and  my 
staff  have  considered  over  the  past  two  years,  ihw  experience  has  been  gained 
through  working  with  Indochinese  refugees  but  we  feel  that  our  opinions  are 
generic  to  all  refugees  who  are  separated  from  their  family,  traditions,  and 
homeland  :  i.e..  separated  from  everything  they  know  as  familiar  and  have  known 
since  birth.  It  doesn't  matter  in  what  country  or  origin  the  refugee  is  raised, 
nor  the  cultural  variations  between  countries  which  might  exist. 

When  Mr.  Norman  Lourie,  who,  I  understand,  will  present  testimony  to  you 
at  these  hearings,  returned  from  tlie  Indochinese  refugee  camps  in  Guam  he 
predicted  "that  it  was  likely  that  mental  health  problem":  would  increase  over 
time  as  the  ambiguities  of  life  outside  their  countries  and  the  shock  of  family 
separations  increased."  Perhaps,  for  the  Indochinese  refugees,  this  separation 
was  more  painful  than  for  other  immigrants  because  no  group  of  refugees  came 
as  precipitously  and  with  such  hurried  circumstances  as  the  Indochinese,  but 
all  refugees,  to  some  degree,  leave  behind  their  traditions,  homeland,  family,  etc. 

One  year  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Federal  Reeister  a  notice  of  available 
funding  from  the  Office  of  Family  Assistance,  So-ial  Security  Administration, 
DIIEW,  for  the  awarding  of  grants  to  public  and  private  non-profit  agencies  for 
''the  purpose  of  operating  mental  health  projects  for  Indochinese  refugees  .  .  . 
in  order  to  assist  refusrees  in  resettling  in  the  United  States  and  in  becoming 
self-reliant."  There  were  three  (8)  ma.ior  objectives  of  this  effort :  (1)  To  impact 
the  existing  mental  health  services  delivery  system;  (2)  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  in  the  mental  health  field  for  the  Indochinese  and  (3) 
ir>  rrenfe  community  coinorohpu'^ive  support  systems,  i.e.,  to  establish  linkages 
among  social  service  deliverers.  Thirty-seven  (37)  grants  were  let  totaling 
$2.Pn4,428.00.  These  grants  have  only  been  in  operation  for  about  six  (H)  nionHis 
and  it  is  too  soon  to  predict  their  success.  The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Training 
within  the  Pennsylvania  Office  of  Mental  Health  will  shortly  be  conductinsr  a 
national  needs  assessment,  both  through  questionnaire  and  site  visits.  We  hoi^ 
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to  more  clearly  delineate  what  are  the  mental  health  problems  of  the  Indochinese 
refugees  and  what  might  be  their  best  solutions.  Hopefully  this  will  guide  the 
expenditure  of  money  earmarked  for  refugees  in  the  future.  However,  some 
things  are  apparent  to  us  now. 

There  are  196,848  Indochinese  refugees  in  the  United  States  (April  1979). 
There  are  over  220,000  refugees  in  camps  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  has  been  expressed 
by  some  that  recent  immigrants  are  showing  more  psychological  problems  than 
their  predecessors.  Given  the  conditions  of  escape  and  camps  this  is  not  unpre- 
dictable. Programs  must  be  provided  in  the  camps.  Decent  camps  and  decent 
resettlement  programs  must  exist.  Vocational  rehabilitation  programs  should  be 
established  in  the  camps.  ESL  programs  must  be  provided.  A  program  to  orient 
the  refugees  to  the  United  SStates  should  be  initiated.  Refugees  should  be  pro- 
vided with  an  expectation  of  what  a  sponsor  can  and  cannot  provide ;  with  an 
expectation  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  refugee  in  the  United  States.  It  is  perhaps 
at  this  entry  point,  i.e.,  the  camps  that  the  root  of  the  problem  exists.  Without 
dealing  at  the  root  we  will  only  create  generations  of  problems. 

For  those  refugees  who  are  already  in  this  country  we  must  recognize  the 
practical  problems  they  face  every  day.  Whether  or  not  one  in  employed,  if  a 
refugee  has  not  heard  from  relatives  in  mouths  it  becomes  difficult  to  func- 
tion normally.  When  you  do  not  know  about  the  existence  of  your  family  it  is 
difficult  to  concentrate  on  your  English  studies.  No  matter  how  much  ESL  or 
job  training  is  provided  it  will  make  little  difference  if  you  spend  every  night 
crying  or  drinking  every  weekend.  The  loneliness,  guilt  and  anger  experienced 
by  many  refugees  must  at  times  be  overwhelming. 

Let  me  provide  a  specific  example.  Recently,  in  a  quarterly  report  of  the 
Indochinese  Mental  Health  Project  in  San  Francisco  (International  Institute  of 
San  Francisco ) ,  the  following  was  reported  regarding  one  of  the  Indochinese  para- 
professionals  being  trained  by  this  project.  "One  morning  the  Project  Director 
greeted  a  trainee  and  asked  how  he  was  feeling.  The  trainee  shook  his  head  and 
smiled.  He  reported  that  a  letter  had  come  from  Vietnam  the  previous  day  inform- 
ing him  that  his  closest  friend,  the  friend's  wife  and  their  three  children  had 
drowned  trying  to  escape.  He  went  on  to  say  that  his  nephew  had  fled  on  a  boat 
and  had  not  been  heard  from  for  six  months."'  The  present  author  knows  that  he 
would  have  a  hard  time  working  under  these  conditions. 

The  isolation  is  not  only  from  your  own  family  but  from  the  Indochinese 
community  as  well.  When  the  first  Indochinese  refugee  came  to  this  country, 
sponsorship  was  set  up  to  encourage  a  dispersal  rather  than  a  concentration 
of  the  refugees.  While  this  policy  was  well  intentioned,  the  scattered  resettle- 
ment has  by  and  large  destroyed  the  opportunity  for  refugees  to  establish  a 
viable  community  life  of  their  own.  While  perhaps  little  can  be  done  about  sepa- 
Tation  from  one's  family,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  about  allowing  new  refugee 
groups  to  settle  into  their  own  community  in  order  to  develop  or  take  advantage 
of  already  existing  community  supportive  network  systems.  Among  the  Indo- 
Chinese  community  these  groups  are  called  Mutual  Assistance  Associations 
(MAA).  Would  it  not  be  beneficial  to  have  the  MAAs  sponsor  new  refugees? 
Would  it  not  promote  a  sense  of  community  development  ?  Would  it  not  enhance 
a  feeling  of  family  within  the  community  since  it  would  be  "'taking  care  of  one's 
own."  I  think  it  would.  I  think  it  would  even  be  beneficial  to  develop  these  com- 
munity organizations  into  service  programs  if  possible. 

What  kinds  of  mental  health  problems  can  we  expect  from  new  refugees? 
Our  experience  with  Inhochinese  illustrates  a  flurry  of  psychosomatic  illnesses, 
family  discord,  intergenerational  problems  and  depression.  Examples  of  why 
depression  occurs  has  been  expressed  above.  However,  the  other  problems  are 
equally  apparent.  Our  own  culture  provides  a  great  deal  of  freedom  to  teen- 
agers and  the  Women's  Liberation  Movement  has  certainly  demonstrated  that 
women  have  "come  a  long  way."  The  family  d.vsfunctions  generated  by  these 
cros  -cultural  differences  are  apparent.  Women  are  working ;  children  are 
making  their  own  choices  regarding  who  and  when  to  date,  etc.  Cultural  expla- 
nations of  etiological  determinants  of  disea.se  (physical  agents,  supernatural 
elements  and  metaphysical  factors),  religious  explanations,  and  child-rearing 
practices  help  to  explain  the  psychosomatic  reactions  being  experienced  by 
Indochinese  refugees. 

The  culture  from  which  our  refugees  migrate  often  bring  their  own  medical 
practices.  Let  me  draw  three  examples  from  the  Indochinese.  First,  it  is  custom- 
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ary  among  the  Laotian  tribe  known  as  H'mong  that  when  a  member  is  believed 
to  be  behaving  in  what  Americans  would  describe  as  a  "psychotic  reaction"  the 
individual  is  placed  in  a  cave  on  a  hillside  with  a  net  across  the  opening  of  the 
cave.  Food  is  provided  on  a  daily  basis.  The  individual  is  left  there  until  his 
behavior  improves  or  he  dies.  Second,  many  Indochinese  are  Buddhists.  Within 
this  religious  belief  unhappiness,  tension,  depression  are  all  considered  to  be 
natural  states  of  mind.  They  are  simply  part  of  the  human  condition.  Therefore 
nothing  can  be  done  except  to  accept  them  with  resignation.  Third,  in  general 
for  the  Indochinese.  it  is  important  to  live  in  harmony  with  nature,  not  to  tame 
it  nor  destroy  it.  Hardship  and  failure  are  expected.  It  is  a  part  of  living  in 
harmony. 

These  three  examples  highlight  the  point  that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
no  appropriate  treatment  models  by  which  to  deal  with  the  mental  health 
needs  of  tlie  Indochinese  and,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  with  other  refugee  groups  as 
well.  How  do  we  translate  the  H'mong  cave  into  our  Community  Mental  Health 
Center?  How  do  we  treat  a  group  of  people  whose  value  system  is  antithetical 
to  ours.  The  Indochinese  see  man  as  good,  living  in  harmony  with  nature,  being 
passive,  past  oriented,  non-dynamic,  and  clustering  toward  the  extended  family. 
Americans  see  man  as  being  born  bad,  trying  to  control  (or  destroy)  nature, 
aggressive,  future  oriented,  dynamic  and  individualistic.  Our  forms  of  psycho- 
therapy which  now  represents  our  100  different  schools  of  thought  are  all 
American  oriented.  The  answers  to  the  above  questions  simply  do  not  exist. 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  the  Indochinese  do  not  have  treatment 
models  by  which  to  deal  with  the  mental  health  needs  of  Americans.  Once,  when 
I  had  a  cold,  perhaps  psychosomatic  in  nature,  my  friend,  Mr.  Pho  Ba  Long, 
lent  me  his  Tiger  Balm  which  I  applied  to  that  area  beneath  my  nose.  It,  un- 
forunately.  did  not  uncover  the  "phong"  (meaning  wind)  which  caused  my  cold. 
How  can  Mr.  Long  translate  his  "cures"  into  my  American  orientation? 

It  is  now  eighteen  (18)  years  since  Cuban  refugees  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  only  now  are  we  beginning  to  publish  the  fruits  of  reseiirch  dealing 
with  treatment  models  for  this  refugee  group.  Clearly  we  need  to  expend  money 
into  applied/clinical  research  investigations  which  will  provide  the  answers  for 
the  mental  health  problems  of  the  refugees. 

Let  me  briefly  continue  my  point  about  treatment  models  and  again  let  me 
borrow  from  my  experience  with  the  Indochinese  refugees.  For  many  Indo- 
Chinese,  herb  doctors,  magicians,  and  sorcerers  are  more  readily  sought  before 
Western  or  traditional  medicines.  Hospitals  are  always  a  last  resort.  It  can  also 
be  noted  that  the  word  "psychiatrist"  has  no  Vietnamese  equivalent.  For  the 
Vietnamese,  psychological  inner  feelings  and  emotional  difficulties  are  regarded 
as  part  of  one's  existence  and  should  be  coped  with  in  one's  daily  life.  Thus  the 
Vietnamese  are  obligated  by  their  culture  to  correct  behaviors  which  you  and  I 
might  regard  as  necessitating  a  therapist.  The  Vietnamese  regard  a  "disease" 
as  a  collective  family  responsibility.  Their  most  frequent  complaints  are  one  of 
physical  discomforts  (headaches,  chest  pain,  diarrhea)  rather  than  anxiety. 
However,  to  complain  of  anxiety  is  to  show  human  and  spiritual  weaknesses. 
Emotional  problems  are  considered  a  personal  matter.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
the  Vietnamese  will  rarely  seek  professional  help  and  if  they  do  it  will  only 
be  in  the  most  extreme  situations. 

A  potential  solution  to  this  problem  is  an  active  outreach  program  by  American 
Mental  Health  Indochinese  Projects.  Without  out  active  pursuit  within  the 
Indochinese  community  their  mental  health  problems  will  persist  and  be 
unattended. 

With  this  background  it  is  understandable  that  American  forms  of  psycho- 
therapy could  rarely  be  implementable.  One  case  study,  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
involved  the  intervention  in  a  marital  prol^lem  between  a  16  year  old  H'mong 
girl  and  her  22  year  old  H'mong  husband.  The  primary  therapist  was  a  H'mong 
social  service  worker.  First  a  meeting  was  held  with  the  wife,  then  the  husband 
and  then  the  eight  Elders  of  the  tribe.  A  collective  meeting  was  held  in  which 
the  husband  and  wife,  their  parents  and  the  Elders  were  present.  The  Elders 
were  specifically  restricted  from  deciding  guilt  or  innocence.  Fortunately  this 
study  has  a  happy  ending  in  that  the  marital  conflict  was  succcssfur.y  resolved. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  above  case  study  extensive  use  o  fthe  "extended 
family"  and  the  "tribal  network"  were  employed.  Also,  at  no  time  was  the  mental 
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health  clinic  used  as  the  setting  for  therapy.  The  H'mong  social  service  worker 
was  perhaps  successful  because  of  his  high  regard  by  the  community  ;  he  is  a 
wise  and  experienced  man.  By  combining  H'mong  society  roles  to  his  advantage 
our  H'mong  therapist  was  able  to  apply  Western  concepts  of  psychotherapy.  The 
point  to  be  made  from  all  this  is  that  The  Values  of  the  Culture  Must  Be  Respected 
If  Therapy  Is  To  Be  Successful.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Long  prescribed  his  Tiger  Balm 
in  his  therapists  office  in  a  Community  Mental  Health  Center  my  cold  would  have 
been  long  gone. 

With  the  above  examples  in  mind,  let  us  look  at  some  possible  service  param- 
eters that  can  be  implemented.  First,  traditional  or  folk  medicine  should  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  armamentarium  of  the  services  provided  in  our  mental 
health  service  settings,  along  with  the  recognition  of  these  services  by  third 
party  payers.  Second,  bilingual  and  preferably  bicultural  staff  should  be  added  to 
our  service  centers.  Third,  liaison  must  be  provided  between  refugee  community 
based  organizations  and  mental  health  settings  as  well  as  integrating  the  mental 
health  services  system  with  the  array  of  other  social  service  systems  in  order 
to  affect  continuity  of  care.  Fourth,  as  mentioned  above,  refugee  community 
based  organizations  should  be  considered  for  development  as  service  sites.  And, 
fifth,  we  should  continue  to  train  our  refugees  as  paraprofessionals  to  become 
our  future  bilingual/bicultural  therapists. 

We  must  recognize  that  if  we  were  refugees  in  another  country,  let  us  say 
an  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  we  probably  would  be  faced  with  racial  dis- 
criminiation,  a  sense  of  loss  of  our  country,  a  fear  of  the  safety  of  family  members 
left  behind,  and  of  our  possible  lack  of  reunification,  a  loss  of  our  work  cre- 
dentials, a  loss  of  our  native  language,  a  loss  of  our  culture  and  traditions ;  a 
loss  of  our  possessions,  a  loss  of  status,  a  confusion  of  new  cultural  values  and 
traditions,  etc.  For  me,  personally,  I  would  be  overwhelmed  and  I  strongly 
suspect  that  I  would  be  very  frightened  to  seek  oiit  the  chief  of  the  tribe  who 
.wouldn't  understand  my  language,  values,  or  reason  for  coming  to  him. 


SUMMARY 

When  I  was  first  asked  to  present  testimony  at  the  hearing  I  was  requested 
to  address  those  efforts  that  could  be  provided  by  the  United  States  to  ease  the 
mental  health  problems  of  refugees.  Therefore  let  me  summarize  briefly.  In  my 
opinion,  for  not  only  Indochinese  refugees  but  for  all  new  refugees  who  will 
enter  the  United  States,  w^e  should  : 

(1)  Provide  orientation  programs  prior  to  entry  into  the  United  States  where 
possible ; 

(2)  Provide  vocational  and  ESL  programs  prior  to  entry  into  this  country 
when  and  where  feasible  ; 

(3)  Allow  the  refugees  to  settle  within  their  own  communities  and  when  no 
community  pre-exists  to  allow  the  refugees  to  develop  their  own  local  groups ; 

(4)  Develop,  when  possible,  community  organizations  which  ultimately  be- 
come service  providers ; 

(5)  Provide  money,  to  be  allocated  for  research,  to  study  tho.se  treatment 
models  which  will  be  most  effective  with  specific  refugee  populations  ; 

(6)  Encourage  outreach  programs  in  order  to  overcome  those  cultural  pa- 
rameters of  refugee  populations  which  disallow  them  easy  entry  into  our 
mental  health  delivery  system  ; 

(7)  Accept,  traditional  and  folk  medicine  as  part  of  our  tools  for  therapeutic 
intervention,  to  some  extent ; 

(S)  Provide  bilingual/bicultural  staff  to  our  mental  health  centers; 

(9)  Strive  for  integration  of  services  for  refugees  with  a  strong  involvement 
of  the  refugee  community-based  organizations  and, 

(10)  Train  refugees  to  become  paraprofessionals  in  our  mental  health  set- 
tings. 

In  the  development  of  any  comprehensive  refugee  program  we  must  not  forget 
about  the  mental  health  needs  of  our  refugees.^ 


:  ^  The  thoughts  expressed  above  are  not  new.  They  have  been  with  us  for  years.  However, 
let  me  extend  my  appreciation  to  Mr.   Ted  Chambers,   Ms.   Cindy  Coleman,   Mr.    Pho   Ba 

I  Long,  Mr.  Norman  Lourie,  Mr.  Le  Xuan  Khoa,  Dr.  Tran  Minh  Tun^,  and  Ms.  Marie- 
Flanagan  as  well  as  others  who  have  helped  to  educate  me  and  provided  for  me  a  base- 
of  experiences  which  have  allowed  me  to  rediscover  these  principles. 
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Dr.  Miller.  Recognizing  the  committee's  need  to  be  very  brief,  I 
vfill  summarize  my  statement. 

Our  experiences  basically  have  been  gained  while  working  with 
Indochinese,  but  we  feel  that  some  of  the  principles  which  v/e  have 
learned  are  generic  to  refugees  in  general,  because  all  refugees  leave 
behind  their  culture,  their"  traditions  and,  all  too  frequently,  their 
families. 

Presently,  my  asrencv  is  conducting  a.  needs  assessment  of  the  37 
Indochinese  mental  health  projects  which  the  Office  of  Family  As- 
sistance let. 

These  projects  are  about  6  months  old  at  this  point. 

The  needs  assessment  which  we  are  conducting  will  hopefully  take 
a  look  at  and  obtain  data  on  the  kinds  of  mental  health  problems 
that  are  being  seen  within  our  Indochinese  refugee  population  and 
what  some  of  our  mental  health  project  staff  perceive  as  their  poten 
tial  solutions. 

However,  let  me  now  make  some  general  points  which  are  more 
detailed  in  the  paper.  I  think  what  we  need  to  do  regarding  alle\'i 
ating  some  of  the  mental  health  problems  which  are  being  faced  by 
Indochinese  refugees  is  to  first  provide  orientation  programs  prior 
to  entry  into  the  United  States  where  possible. 

What  I  mean  by  this  is  that  refugees  should  have  some  idea  as  to 
what  it's  going  to  be  like  to  be  a  refugee  in  a  foreign  country. 

I  think  probably  all  of  us  experience  a  heightened  anxiety  when 
we  have  to  enter  a  situation  with  which  we  have  little  familiarity. 

Second,  I  think  we  need  to  provide  vocational  and  ESL  programs 
prior  to  entry  into  this  country,  when  and  where  possible. 

Third,  I  think  we  need  to  allow  the  refugees  to  settle  within  their 
own  communities  and  when  no  community  preexists  to  allow  the 
refugees  to  develop  tlicir  own  local  groups. 

This  is  very  important.  Communities  serve  as  supportive  network 
systems. 

'  The  policy  in  the  United  States  in  1975  was  to  disperse  our  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees.  I  am  sure  the  intent  was  good,  but  I  think  it  hnd  a 
tremendous  negative  impact  upon  the  mental  health  status  of  these 
refugees,  especially  for  the  Indochinese,  since  there  were  no  pre- 
existing community  supports  to  help  them  settle. 

I  think  we  need  to  develop,  where  possible,  community  organizations 
which  ultimately  become  service  providers  for  the  Indochinese.  Pres- 
ently, for  the  Indochinese,  these  organizations  are  called  the  "mutual 
assistance  associations."  Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  these  associa- 
tions be  able  to  provide  services  to  the  Indochinese  and  ultimately 
become  sponsors  of  new  refugees. 

I  think  we  need  to  provide  money  to  be  allocated  for  researcli  to 
study  those  treatment  models  which  will  be  most  effective  with  specific 
refugee  populations. 

This  is  also  very  critical. 

You  can't  do  therapy  without  taking  into  consideration  the  cultural 
values  of  the  client. 

Each  culture  brings  its  own  value  system  with  them. 
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We  need  to  expend  money  for  clinical  and  applied  research  studies 
to  try  to  develop  treatment  models  which  will  be  effective  with  refugee 
populations. 

We  need  to  encourage  outreach  programs  in  order  to  overcome  those 
cultural  parameters  of  refugee  populations  which  disallow  them  easy 
entry  into  our  mental  health  delivery  system. 

This  is  particularly  important  for  the  Indochinese  whose  religious 
beliefs  and  whose  philosophy  of  life  is  one  in  which  apprehension, 
tension,  anxiety,  depression,  are  considered  to  be  natural  states  of 
mind. 

They  are  things  to  live  with. 

They  are  elements  of  nature  with  which  one  lives  in  harmony. 

Without  an  active  outreach  program,  we  will  not  be  able  to  deal 
with  these  kind  of  problems.  Without  alerting  them  to  the  kinds  of 
mental  health  sei^vices  which  are  available  to  them,  they  will  be  lost 
out  there  in  the  community. 

We  need  to  accept  traditional  and  folk  medicine  as  part  of  our  tools 
for  therapeutic  intervention,  at  least  to  some  extent. 

The  example  I  provided  in  the  testimony  was  with  respect  to  a 
Vietnamese  friend  of  mine.  Wlien  I  had  a  cold — perhaps  psychosomatic 
in  nature — he  lent  me  his  "tiger  balm,"  which  I  applied  to  that  area 
beneath  my  nose.  The  tiger  blam  was  to  cure  my  cold. 

It  didn't  work,  but  I  wondered  if  he  had  been  sitting  in  a  community 
mental  health  center,  and  if  he  had  redirected  his  treatment  toward 
my  American  orientation,  if  my  cold  wouldn't  have  been  long  gonp 
by  now. 

We  need  to  provide  bilingual  cultural  staff  to  our  mental  health 
centers,  strive  for  integration  of  services  for  refugees  with  a  strong  in- 
volvement of  our  refugee-community-based  organizations,  and  we 
need  to  train  refugees  to  become  our  future  bilingual  cultural  staff  in 
our  mental  health  centers. 

I  can  say  much,  much  more,  but  I  recognize  the  committee's  con- 
straint for  time,  and  I  will  stop  at  this  time. 

Ms.  IToLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony and  your  recommendations. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Rev.  Henry  Wohlgemuth  who  is  director  of 
the  Indochinese  foster  care  program  of  Luthern  Children  and  Family 
Service  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reverend,  without  objection  the  text  of  your  testimony  will  be  in- 
corported  in  the  record.  Would  you  mind  summarizing  it  briefly  ? 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Rev.  Wohlgemuth  follows:] 

Stateaient  of  Henry  K.  Wohlgemuth,  Director,   Indochinese  Program 
Lutheran  Children  and  Family  Service,   Philadexphia,   Pa. 

introduction 

We  are  pleased  to  respond  to  the  request  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Immigra- 
tion, Refugees  and  International  Law  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  special  needs 
and  social  services  provide  by  our  agency  for  the  Indochinese  refugee  children 
and  youth,  referred  to  by  the  United  States  government  as  Unaccompanied  Minors. 

A  brief  historical  and  program  development  sketch  will  be  helpful  to  under- 
stand the  specialized  foster  care  services  rendered  to  Unaccompanied  Minora 
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from  Indochina — a  new  undertaking  and  uncharted  path  for  American  social  serv- 
ice agencies. 

Lutheran  Children  and  Family  Service  is  a  multi-functional,  social  service, 
church-related  agency  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  and  a  Pennsylvania 
state  approved  child  welfare  agency  with  administrative  offices  located  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennslyvania.  As  such,  it  also  serves  as  the  local  airent  for  Indochinese 
Eefugee  Resettlement  in  the  five  county,  metropolitan  Philadelphia  area  on  behalf 
of  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service  of  tlie  Lutheran  Council  in  the 
United  States  of  America  (New  York).  One  of  the  agency's  (Lutheran  Children 
and  Family  Service)  major  specialized  services  is  that  of  Foster  Care  for  Child- 
ren and  Youth  with  emphasis  on  foster  home  care. 

Witliin  recent  years,  a  close-working  colial)orative  relationship  has  existed 
with  a  sister  agency,  Tressler  Lutheran  Service  Associates  (TLSA),  with  ad- 
ministrative offices  in  Camp  Hill,  Pennslyvania.  This  relationship  has  fostered  a 
network  of  services  characterized  by  mutual  use  of  staff,  resources  and  services 
through  denned  documents  and  statements  of  understanding. 

In  the  Fall  of  1975,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Educarion.  and  Welfare,  TLSA  and  Lutheran  Children  and  Fsmily  Service 
(LCFS)  responded,  through  the  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service 
(LIRS)  channels,  to  accept  into  their  foster  care  programs  23  Indochinese 
unaccompanied  minors  then  located  at  the  Fort  Chaffee,  Arkansas  refugee  camp. 
TLSA  worked  closely  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  work  out  an  arrangement  to  provide  the  management  and  direct  foster- 
care  services  for  these  minors  who  were  placed  in  care  on  December  14,  1975. 
Custody  for  all  of  them  was  transferred  by  the  Arkansas  Sebastian  County 
Juvenile  Court  to  TLSA.  One  county  in  Pennsylvania,  Jlontgemery,  agreed  to 
be  the  official  public  agency  with  which  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
contracted  for  the  conduit  for  funding,  reporting  and  public  accountability. 
LCFS  was  a  major  sister  agency  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  state  with  which 
TLSA  sub-contracted  for  the  provision  of  casework,  foster  care  services.  This 
arrangement  continued  until  May  1978  when  management  of  the  specialized 
program  was  transferred  to  LCFS,  at  which  time  contracted  arrangements  with 
Montgomery  County  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  were  refined. 
This  change  occurred  to  create  a  more  efficient  arrangement  1)  to  serve  the 
then  remaining  eight  Fort  Chaffee  youth  who  resided  mainly  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  2)  to  be  equipped  to  concentrate  services  for  the  additional  five  minors 
(boat  camp  cases)  who  arrived  from  January-April  1978  and  the  anticipated 
new  arrivals  from  the  refugee  camps  in  Southeast  Asia  and  3)  to  consolidate- 
operations  with  LCFS  which  had  accepted  nine  additional  minors  into  care  re- 
ferred by  other  counties/states  in  1976  and  1977.  The  administrative  personnel 
and  staff  were  transferred  to  the  LCF's  agency,  providing  a  smooth  and  uninter- 
ruptive  transition. 

Between  January  1978  and  April  1979,  a  total  of  54  minors  were  accepted  into- 
rare,  through  LIRS  channels,  directly  from  the  Southeast  Asian  cnmps.  At 
present,  45  youth  are  in  foster  homes,  with  eight  others  under  post-placement 
supervision,  either  reunited  with  biological  family  members  or  semi-independent 
living  arrangements. 

The  partnership  between  TLSA,  LCFS.  LIRS  and  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  has  produced  a  .significant  volume  of  specialised  foster  care- 
services  for  a  unique  group  of  youth.  Wb.ile  representing  only  about  10%  of  the 
total  Indochinese  youth  in  foster  care  from  the  1975  refugee  group,  the  recent 
involvement  in  resettling  "boat  camp"  youth  since  January  1978  has  been  the 
only  one  in  the  United  States  until  about  three  months  ago.  at  which  time  United 
States  Catholic  Conference  (USCC)  decided  to  resettle  the  Unaccompanied 
Jlinor.  Accordingly,  the  accumulated  knowledge  in  program  development  and 
structure,  and  findings  from  same,  may  be  of  significant  value  to  the  government 
In  its  legislative  and  administrative  functions. 

A  .special  note  of  deep  appreciation  is  to  be  given  to  the  TLSA  agency  for  it.s- 
unique  ability  and  willingness  to  respond  on  extremely  short  notice  to  create 
the  mef^hanisms  and  systems  to  create  this  special  program,  including  the  ex- 
penditure of  advance  monies  in  the  start-vp  phase. 

An  equally  outstanding  tribute  is  also  due  to  the  initial  and  continuing  leader- 
ship of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  make  it  pos- 
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sible  for  these  minors  to  be  placed  in  Pennsylvania,  especially  to  design  new 
and  untried  structures  and  systems,  establishing  a  creative  partnership  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  The  Department's  personnel  has  shovi^n  great 
sensitivity,  caring,  risk  taking  and  support  during  the  times  of  uncertain  future 
legislative  action  and  funding  patterns.  They  continue  to  consider  placement 
for  additional  numbers  of  minors  identified  in  the  refugee  camps,  and  are  pres- 
ently developing  an  overall  strategy  to  provide  an  appropriate  and  proportionate 
response. 

The  major  part  of  our  testimony  will  concentrate  on  a  survey  of  the  mnjor 
components  of  the  foster  care  program  for  Indochinese  Unaccompanied  Minors 
developed  through  the  Lutheran  system  in  the  Pennsylvania  area. 

Definition  and  circumstances  in  refugee  camps  ; 

Characteristics  of  Youth ; 

Program  description ; 

Special  issues;  and 

Concluding  comments. 

UNACCOMPANIED    MINORS  :    DEFINITIONS   AND    CIRCUMSTANCES    IN    REFUGEE    CAMPS 

An  Unaccompanied  Minor  is  classified,  according  to  the  Department  of  State 
(Cable  #31P423 — December  12,  1978),  as  a  Category  IB  classification  for  the 
Long  Range  Parole  Program. 

"Unaccompanied  children  and  young  adults,  17  years  of  age  and  under. 
whose  parents  or  guardians  are  deceased  or  were  otherwise  unable  to  leave 
their  country  of  nationality  or  most  recent  residence  to  accompany  the  minor: 
provided  that  no  offer  of  resettlement  is  made  to  the  minor  by  another  country." 

In  the  January,  1979  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Action  Transmittal  on 
Indochine.^'e  Refugee  Unaccompanied  Minors :  Child  Welfare  Services,  the  fol- 
lowing definition  is  given : 

"An  Indochinese  refugee  unaccompanied  minor  is  defined  as  (1)  a  person  who 
has  not  yet  attained  his  or  her  18th  birthday,  or  the  age  of  majority  in  the 
State  in  which  he  is  re.siding,  (2)  who  has  no  known  immediate  adult  relatives 
in  the  United  States,  (3)  wlio  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Stares  in 
parole  status,  and  (4)  who  meets  the  general  definition  of  an  Indochinese 
refugee:  an  alien  who  (A)  because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion  fled  from  Cambodia,  Vietnam  or 
Laos;  and  (B)  cannot  return  there  because  of  fear  of  per.secution  on  account 
or  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion." 

Recent  reports  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment indicate  that  the  niunber  of  Unaccompanied  Minors  in  the  refugee  camps 
throughout  Southeast  Asia  (both  Boat  and  Inland  Camps)  range  from  500-1000. 
With  the  continued  and  recently  increasing  numbers  of  persons  escaping  from 
their  homelands,  those  estimates  predictably  will  increase.  Recent  efforts  by 
the  State  Department  to  encourage  the  resettlement  of  these  youth  in  the 
L'^nited  States  are  being  responded  to  basically  by  two  of  the  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies— LIRS  and  USCC.  Activity  is  occurring  in  several  states,  in  response  to 
these  agencies'  efforts  to  work  out  arrangements  with  their  local  affiliated  child 
care  organizations  to  develop  contracts  with  local  and  state  child  welfare  agencies. 

We  would  encourage  such  developments,  calling  on  federal  agencies  to  do  all 
in  their  power  and  autliority  to  assist  the  states  in  finding  ways  to  expedite 
these  efforts. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE   YOUTH   IN    CARE 

Exhibit  A  provides  certain  data  on  all  the  86  youth  involved  in  the  Fost-er 
Care  Program  to  date  (from  December  1975  through  April  1979).  From  this 
data,  certain  observations  can  be  made. 

(1)  The  great  majority  are  male.  Vietnamese  and  between  15-18  years. 

(2)  Only  five  Cambodian,  and  no  Loatian.  are  included  in  the  total  group. 

(3)  Vietnamese/Ethnic  Chinese  youth  represent  the  majority  since  October 
of  1978. 

(4)  The  vast  majority  are  single,  unrelated. 

(5)  Over  10  percent  have  been  reunified  with  family  members  in  the  United 
States. 

(6)  Over  10  percent  have  enrolled  in  college  since  emancipation. 
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(7)  The  Fort  Chaffee  and  Public  Agency  referred  youth  experienced  little  j 
interruption  of  their  formal  education. 

(8)  The  Boat  Camp  youth  have  experienced  two  or  more  years  of  interrup-  | 
tion  of  their  formal  schooling,  since  the  change  in  government  in  1975  in  i 
Vietnam.  I 

(9)  The  Boat  Camp  youth  are  more  independent.  ' 

(10)  The  Boat  Camp  youth  represent  the  lower-middle  class  as  contrasted  j 
to  basically  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  the  Fort  Chaffee  group.  ■ 

(11)  The  Vietnamese/Ethnic  Chinese  tend  to  be  more  educationally  moti-  J 
vated  among  the  Boat  Youth.  ; 

(12)  Few  major  problems  exist.  In  most  recent  arrivals  scabies  and  head    I 
lice  have  been  more  prevalent.  Only  one  case  of  tuberculosis  has  existed.  Eye 
problems  are  few.  Dental  problems  represent  the  highest  incidence  of  health 
need,   from  excessive  neglect,   need  for  extensive  fillings  to  necessary  ortho- 
dontic work. 

(13)  Within  the  past  year  data  on  the  Boat  Youth  has  proven  to  be  inac-   J 
curate,  especially  in  names  and  ages.  A  two-year  difference  appears  to  be  a 
consistent  pattern,  e.g.,  a  youth  listed  as  16  on  paper,  is  18  years  old  or  older. 

(14)  Requests  for  job  training  and  placement  among  the  less  educationally 
motivated  is  frequent  and  services  geared  toward  this  objective. 

INDOCHINESE    FOSTER   CARE   PROGRAM    DESCRIPTION 

Following  is  a  general,  summary  outline  of  the  pre??ent  Indochinese  Foster 
Care  Program  which  has  evolved  since  the  first  Indochinese  youth  were  placed 
in  December,  1975.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  agency  has  a  long  history  of  pro- 
viding effective,  short-range  and  goal-related  placement  services  for  children 
and  youth  (of  all  ages,  with  specialization  with  youth  with  special  needs)  and 
effective  related  family  counseling  and  enrichment  services.  Insights  from  this 
experience  have  been  utilized  when  seen  to  be  effective  for  this  special  cultural 
and  ethnic  group.  Adaptations  and  innovations  have  been  soug^ht  and  encouraged 
to  be  developed  and  put  into  practice  when  traditional,  American-style  practices 
seemed  to  be  ineffective. 

Major  Projetced  Goals  for  Youth 

1.  Personal  informations — gathering  and  assessment;  life  background,  family 
data,  identity  data. 

2.  Evaluation  of  needs/interests/skills. 

3.  English  language  skills  development. 

4.  Health  evaluation  and  treatment. 

5.  Shelter/food/daily  living  skills. 

6.  Self-sufiiciency^ — Movement  to  : 
(a)  Independent  living ; 

(&)  Job  preparation/securement ;  and 
(c)  College  enrollment. 

7.  Family  reunification. 

8.  Cultural-racial  identity  retention/American  society  acculturation. 

9.  Religious  i)ersuasion /respect  and  freedom  of  choice. 

To  achieve  these  goals  the  Foster  Care  Program  has  many  components  and 
services.  Following  is  an  outline  of  its  basic  features :  ( See  Exhibit  C  for  detailed 
description. ) 

1.  Referral  procedures  from  LIRS  (for  youth  in  refugee  camp) . 

2.  Foster  home  recriTitment,  finding  and  evaluation. 

3.  Arrival  of  youth  from  the  camps/orientation. 

4.  Determination  of  Service  Plan  for  each  youth : 
(a)  case  management. 
(&)  family  re-unification, 
(c)  foster  home  placement. 

5.  Agency  Services  provided/according  to  service  plan  provided  : 

(a)  case  management. 

(b)  counseling. 

(c)  coordination  of  community  resources. 

(d)  medical /dental  care. 

(e)  tutoring. 
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(/)  school  placement. 

(g)  ESL  classes. 

(h)  cultural  contracts. 

6.  Staffing  patterns : 

(a)  bi-cultural,  bi-lingual  staff  members. 

(&)  flexible  schedules. 

(c)  accessibility. 

( d )  Staff  team/youth  ratio  is  1  to  15. 

(e)  intensive  contact  with  yuoth /foster  parents  during  first  6  months. 

SPECIAL  ISSUES 

This  specialized  Indochinese  foster  care  program  has  encountered  certain 
issues  which  are  not  usually  part  of  the  traditional  foster  care  services.  The 
following  areas  represent  the  major  ones: 

1.  Issues  related  to  the  youth : 

(a)  The  initial  inability  to  communicate  in  English  is  the  source  of  serious 
misunderstandings  between  agency  and  foster  parents  and  youth.  Use  of  Indo- 
Chinese  staff  is  absolutely  essential. 

(&)  The  loss  of  face  concept  and  initial  inability  to  understand  forgiveness 
over  a  misdeed  (through  misunderstanding)  causes  many  a  tense  mom.ent  and 
can  jeopardize  a  placement.  So-called  "small"  problems  or  issues  which  foster 
parents  perceive  as  being  "settled"  without  staff  involvement  can  be  ever-present 
and  the  issues  that  can  cause  breakdowns. 

(c)  Most  of  the  youth  come  with  an  expectation  that  they  are  to  be  cared' 
for  by  "the  government"  and  see  the  foster  parent  and  agency  as  a  unit  of 
government.  The  allowance  system  is  seen  as  a  right,  and  not  a  privilege.  This 
expectation,  raised  through  their  past  association-s  in  their  home  lands  and 
fueled  by  exaggerated  perceptions  of  their  peers  can  be  perceived  by  others  as 
being  "spoiled,"  demanding,  unappreciative. 

(d)  The  funds  provided  foster  parents,  to  offset  living  expenses,  can  be  per- 
ceived by  the  youth  as  a  payment  for  service,  thus  seeing  the  foster  parent  as 
one  who  is  "in  business"  to  "serve"  his  needs  and  one  who  really  is  motivated 
by  money,  not  affection. 

(e)  Cultural  differences  raise  every  day  in  living  problems,  e.g.  the  role  of 
women  in  the  American  home,  the  method  of  child  discipline,  the  role  and  order 
of  children  in  the  family. 

(/)  Literal  translations  (as  contrasted  to  contextual  translation)  can  lend  to- 
misunderstandings,  e.g.  "Go  out,  it  is  a  nice  day"  — "leave  our  home." 

(g)  Some  youth,  of  recent  arrival,  appear  to  have  greater  difficulty  in  adjust- 
ing to  the  American  setting.  They  hunger  for  a  panacea  in  a  living  setting  where 
only  their  own  people  are  involved.  Withdrawal  and  occasional  temporary  run- 
ning away  occurs.  The  agency  is  exploring  the  development  of  a  limited  number 
of  Indochinese  foster  homes  for  such  youth. 

(h)  Extreme  sadness  and  depression  must  be  dealt  with  by  all.  Factors  in- 
cluded are  real  loss  or  i)ossible  loss  of  family  members,  isolation  from  culture 
and  country,  totally  new  demands  and  expectations  in  a  new  culture.  For  some, 
more  in-depth  mental  health  counseling  resources  have  had  to  be  utilized. 
Frequent  contact  with  other  refugees  is  a  significant  factor  in  relieving  tha 
problems. 

(i)  Bio-data  received  from  the  camps  is  not  reliable.  Consistent  patterns 
of  age  and  name  changes  are  developing.  It  is  not  unusual  to  discover  that  a 
difference  of  1-2  years  exist  from  dates  on  paper  and  personal  observation  and 
facts  showed  by  youth. 

2.  Issues  related  to  the  agency : 

(a)  The  agency  needs  to  be  alert  to  needs  of  the  youth,  especially  when  a 
name  and/or  age  change  is  present.  Flexibility  in  being  able  to  transfer  from 
foster  care  to  independent  living  is  essential. 

(6)  Intensive  communication,  through  visits,  telephone  contacts,  at  any  time 
of  day  or  night,  is  required  to  keep  all  channels  open. 

(c)  The  agency  needs  to  be  alert  to  the  rights  of  the  youth  and  his  biological 
family,  whose  whereabouts  may  or  may  not  be  known.  The  youth  are  not  avail- 
able for  legal  adoption.  A  major  goal  is  to  trace  and  find  biological  family  mem- 
ber through  the  Indochinese  "grapevine"  and  official  channels  to  help  achieve 
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family  reunification.  The  agency  needs  to  work  toward  sponsorsliip  of  family 
nienii".ers  identified  in  tlie  refugee  camps. 

(d)  Tlie  agency  needs  to  relate  to  other  Indochinese  service  agencies  through- 
out the  country  to  verify  identification,  family  relationships,  appropriateness  of 
independent  living  planning.  Sometimes,  very  quick  plamiing  takes  place  when 
friends  and  family  members  are  found  and  an  alternative  living  plan  is  most 

appropriate. 

(e)  To  date,  placement  arrangements  other  than  in  foster  family  homes,  have 
not  had  to  be  made.  We  anticipate,  however,  a  developing  need  for  transitional 
living  arrangements  under  agency  supervision.  At  present,  a  shelter  for  adults 
Is  used  to  assist  in  the  transition  from  a  foster  home  to  independent  living  for 
those  IS  years  and  older  who  are  in  job  training  or  placement. 

(/)  Concentration  of  foster  care  services  are  best  in  areas  of  wide  variety  of 
community  resources  and  Indochinese  population  centers.  Recruitment  for  foster 
homes  needs  to  be  specialized  in  these  areas. 

3.  Issues  related  to  the  government. 

Oa)  States  need  to  know  that  a  consistent  flow  of  special  funding  will  be  made 
available  to  them  for  effective  planning  in  regard  to  numbers  authorized  to  be   I 
resettled.  Uncertainty  year  by  year  in  regard  to  funding  for  this  dependent  age 
group  is  a  major  factor  in  impeding  the  development  of  similar  programs  in  many 
other  states. 

(&)  States  are  unclear  as  to  the  initial  and  continuing  role  of  the  Voluntary 
agencies  regarding  resettlement  of  minors.  States  are  dependent  on  the  Volag 
data  supplied  and  logistics  regarding  arrivals.  In  some  states  there  is  uncer- 
tainty about  whether  loral  ^'olags  or  the  public  child  welfare  agency  should 
provide  direct  services.  Mechanisms  in  developing  contracts  with  the  private 
sector  vary  from  state  to  state,  and  sometimes  county  to  county.  This  issue  is 
related  to  that  of  legal  custody. 

(c)  The  custody  issue  needs  to  be  addressed  and  thoroughly  defined.  Each 
state  has  its  own  statutes  regarding  custody.  Issues  which  remain  unclear  are 
(1)  who  has  custody  during  transit  from  the  refugee  camps  to  United  States 
Port  of  Entry  to  location  of  agency  to  provide  foster  care  services?  (2)  can 
custody  be  granted  prior  to  arrival  of  a  youth  (with  no  guarantee  youth  will  be 
resettled  in  United  States  due  to  last  minute  changes  in  plans),  (3)  should 
custody  be  granted  to  a  youth  who,  after  arrival,  declares  his  age  to  be  18  years 
or  more?  (4)  can  custody  be  granted  by  any  local  county  agency  (if  the  state 
child  welfare  programs  is  county-administered)  prior  to  specific  plans  made  to 
place  the  youth  in  a  foster  home  in  that  county.  Note :  Our  experience  with  the 
temporary  orientation  home  has  been  very  positive  in  determining  the  best 
matching  of  a  specific  foster  home  for  a  specific  youth.  This  would  be  difficult  to 
do  without  such  a  procedure. 

(d)  If  public  agencies  have  a  need  to  have  detailed  data  on  your  prior  to 
arrival,  this  need  cannot  be  met,  due  to  previously  identified  lack  of  or  inaccuracy 
of  data  from  the  refugee  camps.  Any  attempt  to  involve  other  governmental,  or 
inter-governmental  offices,  in  the  planning  stage  of  the  youth — with  the  intent  to 
approve  each  specific  youth  prior  to  arrival — will  probably  lead  to  delays  in 
assurances,  processing  in  the  camps,  force  alternative  planning  in  the  camps  and 
affect  monthly  fulfillment  of  quotas  by  the  Immigration  officials. 

(e)  States  need  to  be  kept  informed  about  the  anticipated  continuing  need  for 
resettlement  of  unaccompanied  minors.  Recently,  more  frequent  communication 
between  HEW,  Department  of  State,  Department  of  Justice  and  the  states  has 
occurred.  This  should  be  continued.  States  which  are  or  plan  to  become  involved 
in  this  work  need  to  develop  a  comprehensive  public  policy  and  consistent  strategy 
and  plan  to  incorporate  youth  into  their  foster  care  system  as  needs  continue  to 
arise. 

CONCLUDING   COMMENTS 

A  more  thorough  study  on  Indochinese  Unaccompanied  Minors,  at  present 
uncirculated,  is  available  through  the  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Serv- 
ices office  in  New  York.  Written  by  Ingrid  Walter  in  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Cordelia  Cox,  it  is  to  be  presented  to  the  ICEM  Fourth  Seminar  on  the  Adapta- 
tion and  Integration  of  Permanent  Immigrants  in  May,  1979  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land. It  is  entitled  "Resettlement  in  the  United  States  of  Unattached  and  Unac- 
companied Indochinese  Refugee  Minors.  1975-197S."  While  a  significant  part  of 
the  paper  reflects  the  experience  of  Lutheran  Children  and  Family  Service  and 
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Tressler-Lutheran  Service  Associates  in  Pennsylvania,  it  contains  additional  data 
which  basically  confirms  our  findings  and  observations. 

A  memorandum  written  (12/23/78)  by  Maurice  Roberts  and  Carolyn  Waller, 
ACNS,  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Indochinese 
Unaccompanied  Minor. 

Other  documents  which  are  helpful  in  understanding  concerns  and  issues  of  the 
Indochinese  Unaccompanied  Minor  are  : 

•  Memo  from  ACVA  Children's  Committee  (10/5/77). 

•  Statement  on  Unaccompanied/Coalition  for  Effective  Resettlement  of  Indo- 
Chinese  Refugees  ( 11/4/78 ) . 

EXHIBIT  A 

PROFILE  OF  YOUTH  IN  THE  INDOCHINESE  FOSTER  CARE  PROGRAM 


Fort  Chaffee 

(December 

1975) 


Public 

agencies 

(1976-77) 


Boat  camps 

(January 

1979) 


Total 


^.  Number  youth  placed. 
2.  Sex: 

Male 

Female 


23 

20 

3 


Total. 


23 


3.  Nationality: 

Cambodian 

Vietnamese 

Vietnamese/ethnic  Chinese. 

Total 


5 

18 


23 


4.  A£e  at  time  of  placement: 

18  yr  plus 

17 


16. 
15. 
14. 
13. 
12. 
10. 
9.. 
7.. 


Total... 
5.  Sibling  groups. 


6.  Educational  status  at  time  of  placement: 

1  yr  or  less  behind,  approximate  to  age. 

2  yr  behind 

2  yr  plus  behind 


Total. 


7.  Educational  status,  youth  presently  in  LCFS  foster 
homes: 

High  school 

Elementary/junior  high  school 


Total. 


54 

39 

15 


54 


27 

27 


54 


86 

67 
19 


86 


5 
52 
29 


86 


7 

13 

12 

20 

11 

19 

4 

7 

7 

10 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

23 
3 

9 

54 
5 

86 
8 

19 

2 

2 

8 

r 

--- 
22 

27 
34 
25 

23 

9 

54 

86 

4 

3 

15 
23 

22 

23 

4 

3 

38 

45 

8.  Present  status: 

Emancioated — job  training                                .  . 

1 

1 

Emanicipated — U  S.  Armed  Forces                

1  

9 

.. 

1 

Emancipated— Family  reunification 

16 

Emancipated — working 

1 

2 

7 

10 

Emancipated — unknown  status 

2 

2 

Emancipated— in     high     schools,     independent 

1 

living. 

1 

. 

Emancipated— college 

6 

2 

1 

9 

Foster  home  care— LCFS 

4 

3 

38 

45 

Foster  care— other  agency 

1 

1 

Total.. 

23 

9 

54 

86 

9.  Religion: 

Catholic 

7 
13 

4 
2 

16 

24 

4 

10 

27 

Buddhist..          .  .                     

39 

Confucian 

4 

None 

2 

12 

Unknown 

1 

3 

4 

Total 

23 

9 

54 

86 
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Exhibit  B — Material  Distributed  to  Foster  Parents 

Characteristics/Skflls  of  Effective  Foster  Parents  Caring 
FOR   Southeast    Asian  Youth 

introduction 

These  characteristics/skills  are  viewed  by  the  agency,  based  upon  many  years 
of  experience  in  foster  home  care,  to  be  important  in  contributing  to  and  deliver- 
ing meaningful  and  enriching  foster  care  experiences— for  the  foster  parents 
and  the  foster  child/youth. 

You  will  note  that  all  the  characteristics/skills  are  related  to  issues  on  han- 
dling interpersonal  relationships,  attitudes,  foster  parent-agency  working  rela- 
tionships— rather  than  obvious  "material"  issues,  e.g.,  provisions  of  shelter,  food, 
clothing,  medical/dental  care.  (All  these  latter  items  are  assumed  to  be  basic 
to  all  foster  care  provisions ;  most  items  like  these  are  addressed  in  the  agency's 
"A  Guide  for  Foster  Parents.") 

We  have  deliberately,  however,  identified  special  characteristics/skills  to  be 
essential  in  working  and  living  with  and  relating  to  Southeast  Asian  youth. 
These  youths'  unique  cultural  and  religious  backgrounds  have  formed  certain 
value  systems  and  attitudes  foreign  to  the  Western  mind  and  need  to  be  under- 
stood and  reacted  to  with  sensitivity.  (Some  may  be  of  importance  in  other 
types  of  foster  care.) 

We  also  recognize  that  no  one  person  can  possibly  have  or  develop  100  percent 
of  all  these  characteristics  at  any  one  time  We  do,  however,  seek  to  have  all 
members  of  our  partnership  team  strive  to  respond  to  the  youths'  needs  as  much 
as  humanly  is  possible. 

We  know  we  have  not  exhausted  the  list.  You  may  find  that  other  characteris- 
tics are  essential  as  you  again  daily  experience.  We  would  encourage  and  expect 
you  to  share  your  insights  with  us — so  that  we  may  all  grow  togetftier  in  our 
common  endeavor. 

I.  Characteristics/Skills  Common  to  Foster  Care  in  General : 

1.  Expression  of  feelings — dealing  with  inner  attitudes  openly,  assertively. 

2.  Honesty — handling  all  issues  openly,  holding  back  no  facts,  but  sharing  with- 
out being  offensive  and  insensitive.  Choose  words  diplomatically. 

3.  Flexibility — avoidance  of  "black-white"  approach  to  life  situations. 

4.  Sharing  of  one's  values  without  imposition  on  others. 

5.  Interpretation  of  agency-foster  parent  relationship ;  agency  role  in  caring 
for  youth. 

6.  Non-comparing  with  other  children  (biological)  in  foster  home.  All  children/ 
youth  are  unique. 

7.  Confiict  is  handled  constructively.  Kind  confrontation  with  differences  in 
opinion,  behavior. 

8.  Reaction  to  behavior,  not  the  person. 

9.  Avoidance  of  threats  to  create  conformity — especially  threat  of  removal 
from  the  home. 

10.  Sharing  of  concerns — provision  of  time  to  talk,  listen,  learn  opinions  of 
youth,  secure  youth's  commitment  to  "buy  into"  foster  parents  expectations. 

11.  Don't  expect  immediate  response  of  gratitude  and  show  of  affection.  Under- 
stand you  are  all  in  a  testing  period.  Sometimes  the  "honeymoon"  period  is  very 
short ! 

II.  Characteristics/Skills  Important  with  Southeast  Asian  Youth  : 

1.  Recognition  that  youth  are  different  than  biological/adopted  children/youth. 
In  need  of  adult  role-models,  guides  to  learn  from,  as  contrasted  to  needing  "sub- 
stitute parents."  The  youth  is  preparing  for  adulthood  and  needs  to  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  such.  (For  some,  the  need  to  "adopt"  you  as  true  functional  par- 
ents may  exist.  In  this  event,  you'll  quickly  know  what  to  do  ! ) 

2.  Firmness  with  fairness.  Head  of  household  expected  to  establish  the  "rules 
of  the  house"  and  expectations  are  clearly  spelled  out. 

3.  Avoid  semblance  of  "exploitation",  e.g.,  use  of  youth  as  "cheap  labor", 
"house  servant."  Youth,  if  willing,  will  normally  pitch  in  as  he  sees  others  do 
so.  (Some  youth  may  have  truly  been  exploited  in  their  homeland.) 

4.  Understand  specific  role  of  male  and  female  from  their  cultural  stand- 
point— and  how  Asian  roles  are  changing  and  their  effect  on  youth.  For  example, 
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a  foster  father  preparing  dinner,  doing  housework,  could  be  upsetting  without 
careful  preparation  and  explanation. 

5.  The  foster  father  is  expected  to  be  the  dominant,  final  decision  maker,  head 
of  household.  This  does  not  imply  dictatorial  behavior  and  that  the  wife  plays 
no  role  in  leadership,  decision  making.  If  a  home  is  female-dominated  (unless  a 
husband  is  absent) ,  some  youth  could  have  negative  reactions. 

6.  Encourage  growth  in  independence,  e.g.,  handling  business  affairs,  prepara- 
tion of  needs. 

7.  Continual  search  to  understand  vast  differences  between  the  Western  (Euro- 
pean) and  Oriental  cultures,  thought  patterns,  value  systems. 

8.  Acceptance  of  repeated  misunderstandings,  due  to  the  language  barrier, 
difficulty  in  understanding  verb  tenses  (not  in  Vietnamese  language)  (a  past 
tense  could  be  interpreted  as  present  tense),  literal  interpretation  of  directives 
("Go  out,  it's  nice  weather"="leave  our  house").  Say  the  same  thing  in  several 
ways. 

9.  Share  what  you  are  thinking.  Give  reasons.  Your  motives  may  be  questioned, 
especially  if  thoughts,  requests  are  foreign  to  youth,  or  there  is  possibility  of 
several  interpretations. 

10.  Present  options,  alternatives  if  at  all  possible.  Alternatives  are  a  central 
way  of  determining  behavior  in  Vietnamese  culture. 

11.  Understand  circumstances,  motives  of  false  data,  information  which  may 
or  will  be  given  by  youth,  e.g.,  name,  age,  family  background.  Survival  mechan- 
isms are  at  work.  Distrust  of  new  persons,  finding  out  about  one's  background 
may  .ieopardize  youth  and  biological  family  members.  When  trust  develops,  the 

,  real  facts  will  emerge. 

12.  Accept  need  of  youth  for  privacy — physical  and  relationship  wise.  Some 
will  withdraw  into  themselves  for  periods  of  time  to  think  things  through.  Some 
will  rarely  converse  or  share  even  little  details.  Some  will  receive  letters,  tele- 
phone calls,  and  you'll  never  know  what  it  is  about.  Don't  pry. 

13.  Distinguish  between  foster  care  and  legal  adoption,  in  case  the  youth  may 
pick  up  from  peers  the  concept  of  adoption.  In  Vietnam,  adoption  is  usually  an 
informal  event. 

14.  Explain  use  of  money  provided  by  agency.  It  is  not  to  "pay"  to  care  for 
youth.  It  is  to  reimburse  for  expenses  of  household.  Otherwise,  this  would  be 
offensive  to  youth. 

1 5.  Understand  strong  sense  of  family  and  youth's  striving  to  seek  out  relatives. 
He'll  use  the  Vietnamese  "grapevine"  in  the  United  States  and  world,  if  he 
gets  any  leads ! 

16.  Accept  that  some  day  the  older  youth  may  announce  he  wishes  to  leave.  It 
may  be  time  for  him  to  find  his  way  alone.  Encourage  discussion  of  it,  but  with 
planning  and,  of  course,  staff  involvement.  Make  no  commitments  without  agency 
involvement. 

17.  Always  undergird  importance  of  maintaining  youth's  cultural  identity. 
Avoid  "Americanized"  names,  unless  he  chooses  a  nickname.  Encourage  youth's 
becoming  a  Vietnamese-American.  He  is  to  become  "acculturated,"  but  not  deny- 
ing his  roots.  America  is  not  a  "melting  pot" — it  is  made  up  of  a  large  variety 
of  ethnic  and  racial  groups. 

18.  Keep  that  sense  of  "humor".  Some  days  it  will  be  all  you  have  to  hold  on  to ! 

Indochinese  Foster  Care  Program  Description 

1.  Referral  Procedures  From  LIRS  (for  youth  in  refugee  camp)  : 
(a)  LRS  receives  bio-data  sheets  on  youth  and  forwards  to  LOFS. 

(&)  LCFS  staff  reviews  bio-data  and  responds  to  LIRS  regarding  ability  to 
serve  youth. 

(c)  If  accepted,  LIRS  cables  refugee  camp  with  assurance  of  foster  care 
placement. 

(d)  Wait  from  4  to  8  weeks  to  receive  word  youth  has  been  processed  and 
travel  plans  arranged. 

(e)  Arrival  plans  shared  by  LIRS. 

2.  Foster  Home  Recruitment,  Finding  and  Evaluation  (done  simultaneously 
with  No.  1  aliove)  : 

(a)   Use  of  TV,  radio,  newspaper  articles,  word  of  mouth,  speaking  engage- 

(6)  Data  on  youth  used  to  determine  thrust/theme  of  recruitment  efforts,  e.g. 
"homes  for  older  teenagers  needed." 
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(c)  Group  meetings  with  prospective  applicants  (often  preceded  by  intensive 
telephone  contracts)  ;  used  to  begin  orientation,  education  on  cultural  issues.  Use 
of  active  foster  parents  and  Indochinese  foster  youth  as  resource  persons.  Basic 
features  are  1)  who  are  the  youth  2)  cultural  differences  3)  unique  concerns 
4)  panel  of  foster  parents  and  youth  (joys  and  frustrations)  5)  mechanics  of 
the  program,  e.g.  agency  relationship,  finances,  etc. 

(d)  Formal  home  study  proceeds  with  interviews,  physicals,  references,  applica- 
tion forms,  etc. 

(e)  Home  approval. 

(/)    Waiting  period  for  arrival  and  screening  of  youth  appropriate  for  each 
home  (for  homes  desiring  older  teenagers,  waiting  period  is  very  short.) 
(^7)  Characteristics/skills  desired  in  foster  parents  (see  Exhibit  E) . 
3.  Arrival  Of  Youth  From  Camps/Orientation  : 
(a)  Airport  reception  : 

1.  welcome 

2.  introduction  of  .staff 

3.  port  of  entry  procedures  (if  appropriate) 

4.  check  ID  papers  (1-94  card,  etc.) 

5.  brief  explanation  of  agency  responsibilities 

6.  gather  luggage 

7.  depart  for  reception  center  (specialized  foster  home) 

(&)  Orientation  program  (usually  a  maximum  of  5  days' length)  : 

1.  orientation  to  the  center  (rules  of  the  house,  schedule  for  the  orientation 
program.) 

2.  rest  and  relaxation  (to  compensate  for  jet  lag  and  total  change  in 
environment.) 

3.  interview  to  obtain  information  about : 

(youth  fill  out  questionnaire  on  this  or  undergo  verbal  review  conducted  by 
Indochine.se  social  worker) 

a.  educational  background  and  educational  needs 

b.  age  and  name  verification 

c.  family  background 

d.  expectations  of  American  life  in  the  United  States  and  life  goals 

4.  Meclical  Examination/Application  for  Medical  Assistance. 

5.  Orientation  to  Agency  Program  : 

a.  agency  responsibilities 

b.  foster  parents'  responsibilities 

c.  youth's  responsibilities  to  agency  and  foster  parents 

d.  travel  loan  explanation 

e.  alternative  placement  plans 

6.  Presentation  of  Educational  Possibilities  : 

a.  visit  to  public  schools 

b.  visit  to  vocational  training  center. 

7.  Introduction  to  Indochinese  Resources  in  Area  (restaurants,  stores,  etc.). 

8.  Discussion  and  Explanation  to  Youth  of  American  Family  Life : 

a.  roles  in  American  family 

b.  family  rules 

c.  youth's  role  in  family 

d.  visit  to  a  foster  home  (urban  or  rural) 

9.  Case  Planning  for  Youth  (if  foster  placement  is  plan  of  choice)  : 

a.  evaluation  of  needs  of  each  youth 

b.  matching  of  youth  and  foster  parents. 

c.  giving  youth  and  foster  parents  background  information 

d.  goal-setting  for  youth/future  planning 

e.  visitation  of  youth  to  proposed  foster  home 

4.  Defrrmination  of  Service  Plan  for  Each  Youth 

(a)  Emancipation — If  youth  is  close  to  or  over  IS  years  old  and  desires  a  .job 
placement,  transferred  to  Indochinese  Social  Services  and  to  independent  living. 
Cb)  Family  reunification 

1.  Relatives  are  contacted,  identified  and  verification  of  relationship  estab- 
lished through  LCFS  personnel  or  other  agency  personnel  (in  other  parts  of  U.S.). 

2.  Movement  to  family. 

a.  custody  transferred  to  the  family — or — 

b.  custody  remains  with  agency  until  satisfactory  ad.iustment  is  made  and 
then  custody  transferred  to  the  family  (maximum  of  6  months). 
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(c)  Foster  Home  Placement: 

1.  Foster  care  plan  outlined 
;    a.  length  of  stay 

b.  type  of  care 

c.  boundaries  of  family 

2.  Agreement  signed  by  foster  parents  at  time  youth  is  placed. 

3.  Social  security  card  applied  for. 

4.  Youth  enrolled  in  school : 

a.  when  possible,  school  is  given  advance  notice  of  arrival  of  youth ;  school 
entrance  form  filled  out 

b.  meeting  with  school  counselor  to  assess  needs  of  student  (social  worker  and 
interpretor  are  usually  involved  in  this  step. 

c.  ESL  or  tutoring  arranged  if  school  is  unresponsive  or  unable  to  provide 
ij.  Local  arrangements  made  for  dental  and  medical  followup. 

6.  Case  management : 

a.  bi-cultural  staff— availability  of  staff  24  hours 

b.  monthly  supervisory  visits  to  home  and/or  school 

c.  advocate  for  child  if  school  is  unresponsive 

7.  Responsibility  of  foster  parents  : 

a.  provide  food  and  shelter  daily  supervision 

b.  nurturing  environment 

c.  responsibility  to  promote  child's  religious  training  and  spiritual  growth 

d.  provide  written  information  on  child  (sharing  sheets)  : 

e.  attend  periodic  foster  parents'  group  meetings 

f.  school  advocate  for  child 

g.  encourage  infoi-mal  support  system  for  child  (Vietnamese) 

h.  partnership  with  agency  '■ 

5.  Agency  Services  Provided/according  to  service  plan  selected: 
(a)  Foster  home  placement : 

1.  appropriate  school  placement 

2.  psychological  testing  when  necessary 

a.  through  the  school 

b.  Mental  Health  Clinic. 

c.  contracted  privately — we  have  an  American  psychologist  who  lived  in 
Vietnam,  speaks  Vietnamese  and  sensitive  to  cultural  differences. 

3.  tutoring 

4.  E.S.L.  classes — apart  from  the  school 

5.  medical  and  dental  evaluations  and  care 

6.  vocational  evaluations 

7.  commimity  recreation  programs 

8.  special  classes  in  music  and  dancing  or  swimming  if  child  has  desire  or 
talent 

9.  counseling/case  management 

10.  development  of  contacts  with  persons  who  own  cultural  and  nationality 
(b/c)  Emancipation/Supervised  Independent  Living  : 

1.  housing 

2.  E.S.L. 

3.  vocational  evaluation  and/or  training 

4.  job  placement  opportunity /college  enrollment 

5.  transfer  to  Indochinese  Social  Services 

6.  public  assistance  for  transition 

7.  counseling/case  management 
( (I )  Family  reunification  : 

1.  agency  attempts  to  locate  family  if  in  U.S. 

2.  if  family  is  in  camp  in  Indochina  send  affidavits  of  relationship  to  LIRS 

3.  establish  verification  of  relationship  if  in  U.S. 

4.  determine  whether  relative  is  in  position  to  accept  responsibility — work 
through  agency  in  area  (example:  C.S.S.,  L.S.S.) 

5.  make  plans  for  movement  to  join  relatives 

6.  when  reunification  takes  place,  a  shift  in  responsibility  for  minor  is  assumed 
by  the  relative — in  isolated  cases  the  agency  remains  in  the  picture  until  situa- 
tion is  stabilized, 

7.  Social  services  are  made  available  to  the  family 
6.  Staffing  patterns : 

(a)  bi-cultural,  bi-lingual  social  work  staff  teams  (male  and  female) 
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(6)  availability — 24  hours  (on  call) 

(c)  face-saving  methodology /negotiation  on  flexible  issues 

(d)  flexible  scheduling  necessitated  by  uncertainties  surrounding  arrival  and 
being  able  to  respond  to  crises 

(e)  use  of  male  as  authority  figure 
(/)  firmness— (limit  setting) 
ig)  reality  sharing  with  youth 
(h)  caseload  of  15  youth  per  worker  team  (average) 

[See  app.  5  at  p.  415  for  the  Report  on  Unaccompanied  Minors  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Ingrid  Walter  at  the  ICEM  seminar  in  May  1979.] 

Reverend  Wohlgemuth.  Yes.  Thank  you,  Honorable  Chairwoman. 

Our  presence  here  today  is  symbolic  of  our  agency's  and  church's  I 
historic  concern  for  those  persons  who  usually  don't  have  a  voice  of 
their  own  and  who  have  to  rely  upon  other  persons  to  speak  for  them, 
basically  children  and  youth,  especially  today,  those  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  care  for  them  due  to  death,  separation,  and  in  some  cases 
because  of  their  refugee  status. 

It  is  appropriate  in  this  International  Year  of  the  Child  that  a 
committee  of  Congress  give  specific  attention  to  the  estimated  500 
to  1,000  unaccompanied  minors  presently  now  in  the  refugee  camps 
throughout  Southeast  Asia.  Basically  we  used  the  opportunity  to  make 
our  testimony  an  official  record  and  detailed  description  of  the  special 
program  through  Lutheran  Inunigration  and  Refugee  Service  through 
the  Lutheran  Social  Service  system  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  we  have  been  the  only  formal  system  to 
actually  receive  boat  case  youth  since  January  of  1978  in  a  formal 
foster  care  program.  Since  the  summer  of  1975  we  have  received  86 
unaccompanied  minors  into  our  program,  and  last  night  the  87th 
arrived  by  plane  into  Philadelphia  International  Airport. 

The  material  I  presented  gives  you  a  brief  profile  of  these  86 
youngsters,  almost  near  adults,  and  in  a  few  cases  young  men,  mostly 
male,  between  15  and  16  years  of  age,  Vietnamese  basically,  but  most 
recently  about  50  percent  of  the  arrivals  are  of  Vietnamese/Ethnic 
Chinese  background. 

My  testimony  is  on  record  for  your  study,  and  hopefully  utilization 
for  other  agencies  and  States  to  develop  similar  programs,  which  has 
been  a  veiy  slow  process  to  date,  but  one  which  shows  signs  of  growing. 

Again,  our  experiences  provide  a  splendid  model  of  how  the  public 
and  private  sectors  can  work  together  to  provide  a  meaningful  service 
in  areas  which  were  unchartered  prior  to  1975.  We  all  got  involved 
with  foster  care  for  Indoehinese  youth  not  knowing  what  we  were 
doing.  Although  some  of  us  had  extensive  experience  in  foster  care 
programs,  everyone  seemed  to  say  it  probably  wouldn't  work  for  this 
group. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  the  system  does  work.  Youth  have  been 
received  well  through  carefully  selected,  educated,  and  supported 
foster  homes.  This  is  in  spite  of  persons  who  had  doubts  that  Indo- 
Chinese  youths,  because  of  their  background  and  family  structure  and 
society,  probably  could  not  be  received  effectively  in  a  foster  home. 
The  program  has  been  a  good  stewardship  of  your  tax  money  and 
mine. 

Second,  no  group  homes  or  institutions  have  had  to  be  used,  despite 
the  fact  that  some  people  said  that  that  might  be  the  way  to  go.  Our 
experience  has  proved  otlierwise.  Except  in  1975,  when  four  youths 
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from  Fort  Chaffee  were  deemed  questionable  in  terms  of  their  behavior 
by  the  public  officials,  we  put  them  temporarily  for  2  months  in  a 
group  home.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  group  home  and  put  in  indi- 
vidual foster  homes  within  2  months. 

Third,  over  10  percent  of  the  emancipated  youth  in  our  care  since 
1975  are  now  in  college. 

Fourth,  over  10  percent  of  those  who  came  in  since  1975  have  been 
reunited  with  their  biological  family  members,  from  parents  to  aunts 
and  uncles  whose  relationships  have  been  confirmed  by  us,  and  through 
other  agencies  throughout  the  country. 

Fifth,  over  25  percent  of  those  who  have  been  emancipated  are  now' 
working  productive  members  of  our  society.  Fifty  percent,  approxi- 
mately, of  the  87  who  had  been  in  care  since  1975  are  still  in  foster  car© 
as  of  today. 

Seventh,  supportive  services — for  example,  mental  health,  tutor- 
ing, English  as  a  second  language — everybody  used  successfully  by 
our  agency  on  a  retainer,  purchase  of  service  or  referral  basis  with 
public  and  private  resources  in  the  community. 

Eighth,  intensive  time  by  our  bicultural  and  bilingual  staff  have 
proved  to  be  the  key  in  bringing  the  gaps  and  responding  to  the  needs 
and  the  problems  which  develop  between  persons  from  an  extremely 
divergent  culture  and  strange  languages. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  will  have  to  interrupt  you  because  we  have  had 
second  bells,  which  indicates  we  have  to  go  to  the  House  floor  to  vote. 
We  will  recess  for  10  minutes  and  return. 

[Recess.] 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  subcommittee  will  resume  its  hearing. 

Reverend,  do  you  want  to  continue  with  your  summary  ? 

Reverend  Wohlgemuth.  I  just  have  three  more  points. 

When  the  congregation  walks  out  in  the  middle  of  your  sermon,  we 
are  used  to  that  sometimes. 

[Laughter.] 

The  ninth  point  I  would  make  is  flexible  programing  and  alterna- 
tive foster  care  plans,  rapid  staff  involvement  when  problems  arise^ 
have  been  essential  and  positive  elements  in  individualizing  the  plans 
for  the  youth.  I  can't  stress  that  too  much.  With  age  changes,  changes 
in  circumstances,  finding  relatives,  the  private  sector  has  been  able  to 
move  fast,  quickly,  with  good  nationwide  contacts,  to  work  out  alter- 
nate plans  quickly,  and  we  have  had  to  be  extremely  flexible. 

We  rejoice  in  seeing  title  III,  subparagraph  (f ) ,  in  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1979,  known  here  as  House  bill  2816,  and  fully  support  that  section 
which  deals  with  the  use  of  public  funds  for  child  welfare  services, 
and  especially  unaccompanied  minors. 

The  provision  for  full  Federal  funding  until  the  age  of  majority  in 
the  State  in  which  the  youth  lives  will  substantially,  I  predict,  be 
the  essential  element  to  encourage  States  to  become  involved  in  this 
specialized  service. 

Perhaps  you  should  know  one  thing  in  conclusion.  People  are  out 
there  who  wish  to  provide  a  haven,  a  home,  and  love  for  such  youth. 
They,  in  fact,  are  seeking  us  out. 

The  challenge  before  this  committee,  the  entire  Congress,  and  the 
administration  is  to  make  it  possible  to  develop  and  involve  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  the  structures  of  Government  and  of  the  private 
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sector  to  see  to  it  that  the  youth  who  needs  home  can  be  matched  with 
the  homes  waiting  for  them. 

Thank  yon. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Tliis  has  been  an  extremely  informative  panel.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate your  willingness  to  share  your  experiences.  Let  me  go  to  the 
first  witness  on  the  issue  of  language  training.  Do  you  agree  with  the 
recommendation  that  language  training  ought  to  be  provided  in  the 
camps  ? 

Ms.  Grognet.  Yes.  Language  training  can  be  done  anywhere.  It  can 
be  done  in  a  classroom,  in  a  supermarket,  in  an  auto  body  shop,  and 
in  a  refugee  camp,  as  squalid  as  conditions  may  be  there.  It's  a  ques- 
tion of  what  kind  of  language  training  you  give,  and  that  training 
should  be  designed  for  the  needs  of  the  person  in  a  particular  place, 
at  a  particular  point  in  time.  You  wouldn't  do  the  same  kind  of  lan- 
guage training  in  the  refugee  camp  that  you  would  do,  say,  in  Joyce 
Schuman's  program  in  Arlington,  but  that  is  not  saying  that  lan- 
guage training  can't  be  done  and  shouldn't  be  done  as  soon  as  possible, 
even  for  the  refugees  in  the  camps  who  may  not  come  to  the  United 
States.  No  matter  where  they  settle,  knowledge  of  English  will  be  a 
plus. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  "What  is  your  assessment  of  the  present  language 
training  programs  that  we  have? 
•  Ms.  Grognet.  Are  you  asking  about  the  IRAP  projects? 

Ms,  HoLTZMAN.  I  ajn  asking  about  anything  with  which  you  have 
fannliarity. 

Ms.  Grognet.  I  have  most  familiarity  with  the  programs  for  Indo- 
chinese  refugee^s.  I  have  less  familiarity  with  those  for  the  Russian 
immigrants  and  refugees,  so  I  would  rather  not  comment  on  those. 

I  would  say  that  the  programs  being  run  this  year  for  Indochinese 
refugees  are  for  the  most  part  quite  good  but  not  as  good  as  they  can 
be.  I  say  that  they  are  quite  good  in  coTitrast  to  what  has  happened 
before.  The  first  year  of  money  for  adult  Indochinese  refugees  went 
directly  to  the  adult  education  systems  in  each  State,  and  it  went  down 
the  drain.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  Indochinese  refugees  were 
put  in  classes  with  everybody  else,  in  ongoing  programs,  and  the 
money  was  essentially  lost. 

The  second  year  there  were  some  better  programs  funded  with 
TRAP  moneys,  but  these  were  still  far  from  good.  During  the  third 
year,  funding  for  Indochinese  refugees  which  went  through  the  adult 
education  system  again  was  by  and  large  lost.  OE  had  good  intentions, 
but  little  capability  for  monitoring  or  technical  assistance.  I  would 
say  that  the  most  effective  programs  for  English  language  training, 
though  certainly  far  from  being  as  effective  as  possible,  have  been  run 
this  year  through  the  special  project  IRAP  grants  because  there  has 
been  flexibility  in  being  able  to  design  the  programs  specifically  for 
the  needs  of  the  refugees.  The  grants,  were  awarded  on  a  discretionary 
basis  and  both  public  and  private  agencies  received  funding. 

There  has  also  been  assistance  to  these  projects  in  the  form  of  on-line 
techpical  assistance,  materials,  and  immediate  access  to  help  via  the 
"WATS  line  at  the  center  for  applied  linguistics. 

Ms.  IIoLTZMAN.  And  these  special  project  programs  for  teaching 
English  are  programs  that  involve  after- woi-k  classes  ? 
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Ms.  Grognet.  They  are  very  different.  Some  of  tliem  are  during  the 
da}'.  Some  are  in  the  evening.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  afternoon.  It 
depends  on  the  area.  There  is  no  strict  guideline  for  when  a  program 
is  held.  It  depends  on  what  is  deemed  necessary  in  a  given  area,  in 
terms  of  facilities,  in  terms  of  who  can  teach,  and  when  interns  of  the 
refugees  themselves  will  be  available. 

For  instance,  Joyce  has  classes  going  mostly  at  night,  is  that  true  ? 

Ms.  ScHUMAN.  From  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  all  day. 

Ms.  Grognet.  She  can  do  that.  There  are  other  places  where  refugees 
prefer  to  work  and  go  to  classes  late  in  the  afternoon  or  in  the  evening. 
In  some  areas  it  is  just  the  opposite.  It  depends  very  much  on  the 
needs  of  the  refugees  in  a  given  place.  "Wliat  would  help  is,  if  there 
were  some  standardization  of  beginning  language  training  for  the 
refugee.  It  is  very  diiHcult  to  get  to  even  what  I  call  subminimal  func- 
tioning level.  Six  to  eight  weeks  of  intensive  language  training — 
that's  3  to  5  hours  a  day,  with  nothing  else  to  do — is  needed  to  get  to 
that  subminimal  level  if  you  come  into  the  United  States  speaking  no 
English  at  all.  Six  to  eight  weeks. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Three  to  five  hours  a  day  ? 

Ms.  Grognet.  Yes;  5  days  a  week,  in  a  well-run,  well-designed  pro- 
gram. To  get  somebody  able  to  function  on  a  job  and  to  be  able  to  pos- 
sibly advance  on  that  job,  it  will  take  at  least  6  months  of  intensive 
training. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  What  propoi+ion  of  the  refugees  you  deal  with  have 
this  subminimal  caj^acity  in  English  after  a  year  ? 

]\Is.  Grognet.  The  statistics  to  adequately  answer  your  question 
do  not  exist.  The  Indochinese  refugees  who  came  here  in  the  first 
wave  (1975),  had  much  more  English  and  much  more  educational 
sophistication  than  do  the  refugees  coming  now. 

For  instance,  the  IT'inong  come  from  a  preliterate  society.  There 
never  has  been  use  of  the  written  language  in  their  society.  What  you 
have  to  deal  with,  then,  it  is  not  only  teaching  them  a  second  language 
but  you  have  to  teach  them  to  live  in  a  society  where  literacy  makes  a 
ditlerence.  It  takes  much  longer  for  a  preliterate  H'mong  or  illiter- 
ate Vietnamese  to  attain  a  functional  level  in  English  than  it  takes 
for  som.eone  who  comes  here  with  a  smattering  of  English  or  any 
sense  of  what  education  means. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I^t's  get  to  this  issue  of  how  long  it  generally  takes 
for  Vietnamese  to  get  enough  English  so  they  can  function  in  society 
and  how  long  it  takes  on  an  average  for  them  to  get  the  amount  of 
English  they  need  to  hold  a  job  and  be  promoted.  We  have  the  ideal 
figures.  How  long  does  it  take  for  them  to  be  in  that  position? 

Ms.  Grognet.  Again  I  must  qualify  it.  I  would  rather  not  but  I 
have  to.  For  a  Vietnamese  or  anybody  else  familiar  with  education ; 
it  will  take  him  less  time  than  for  someone  unfamiliar  with  edu.ca- 
tion.  It  will  take  6  months  in  an  intensive  program  (3-5  hours  a  day/ 
5  days  a  week)  in  a  well-run  program,  for  him  to  .""ain  enoup-li  Eng- 
lish to  be  on  a  job,  to  function  and  advance  on  that  job.  He  may 
want  to  go  for  another  few  courses  in  the  evening,  but  basically  he 
can  g'et  alone;  in  the  English  language. 

If  he  had  no  education,  that  means  that  an  intensive  program  is 
not  feasible  for  him.  You  can't  teach  language  to  somebody  who  is 
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illiterate  for  3  to  5  hours  a  day.  He  can't  stand  it.  His  mind  will  not 
take  it  if  he  can't  relate  to  some  squiggles  on  a  blackboard  or  a  piece 
of  paper.  It  will  take  proportionately  much  longer.  Two  years  maybe. 
We  don't  have  those  statistics.  We  don't  know.  We  have  never  dealt 
in  the  American  educational  system  with  language  teaching  for  large 
numbers  with  pre-literate  people. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  How  would  you  compare  our  system  with  the  sys- 
tem in  foreign  countries  you  mentioned  in  terms  of  language  train- 
ing ?  You  mentioned  Canada  and  Israel. 

Ms.  Grognet.  That's  right  Both  countries  in  different  ways  have 
former  initial  language  training  facilities  for  refugees.  It  is  assumed 
in  both  Canada  and  Israel  that  the  refugee  should  not  take  a  job  im- 
mediately, and  language  training,  acculturation  processes,  and  other 
settlement  processes  should  be  able  to  happen. 

At  least  some  of  that  procedure  would  be  very  good  in  this  country. 
I  am  not  sure  that  special  resettlement  centers  would  work.  I  think 
refugees  probably  will  be  looking  forward  to  the  place  where  they 
feel  they  should  be,  the  town  they  will  settle  in,  and  it's  much  easier 
to  set  up  on-going  specialized  training  in  a  place  where  they  will 
settle  than  in  a  refugee  center.  It  may  not  be  more  economical  in 
money  but  it  certainly  will  be  more  economical  when  attention  span 
and  anxiety  levels  are  counted  in. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Can  you  quantify  the  costs  of  failing  to  provide 
the  basic  English  language  skills  at  the  outset  and  the  subsequent  in- 
ability of  the  refugee  to  be  properly  absorbed  in  the  society  with  the 
costs  of  providing  that  language  training  at  the  beginning?  Has  any- 
one done  studies  of  this  type  ? 

Ms.  Grognet.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  studies  on  this.  Let  me 
say  that  we  don't  know  how  long  somebody  might  need  public  assist- 
ance if  they  can't  function  in  language,  but  we  can  say  that  it  can  be 
relatively  inexpensive,  less  than  $1,000  per  refugee 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  For  what  period  of  time  ? 

Ms.  Grognet,  For  a  6-month  period  of  time,  if  it's  started  soon  and 
run  right.  It  can  be  very  expensive — you  know,  CETA  programs 
have  shown  us  that — if  the  programs  are  not  specifically  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  person. 

The  refugees — and  most  of  them  coming  here  are  thinking  about 
permanent  resettlement,  therefore  getting  a  job  and  getting  their 
family  in  a  place  where  they  can  live  comfortably.  They  need  English 
to  do  this. 

The  adult  education  system  is  currently  not  geared  to  this.  Therefore 
separate  programs  that  will  look  toward  employment  related  English 
language  need  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  refugee  resettlement. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Let  me  ask  our  next  witness,  Ms.  Schuman,  have 
you  had  experience  with  the  resettlement  of  the  H'mong,  for  example  ? 

Ms.  Schuman.  Yes. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  How  long  does  it  take  for  them  to  get  a  job  com- 
pared to,  say,  the  Vietnamese  who  come  knowing  English? 

Ms.  Schuman.  Well,  they  are  still  with  us.  They  are  fairly  new  in 
the  country.  The  H'mong  in  large  numbers  are  fairly  new  in  the  coun- 
try. We  had  to  develop  a  totally  new  and  different  program  for  the 
H'mong.  There  are  no  preexisting  materials  to  be  used  with  them  be- 
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cause  it's  a  new  experience  for  us.  So  we  are  developing  terms  and 
developing  an  approach  for  working  with  preliterate  people  in  addi- 
tion to  teaching  them  the  language. 

We  do  find,  however,  that  some  of  them  can  hold  very  low-level 
jobs.  Now,  finding  very  low-level  jobs  that  require  absolutely  no 
English  or  very  low  levels  of  English  are  hard  to  come  by.  The  Eng- 
lish language  is  extremely  important  in  terms  of  employment.  There 
are  those  few  who  hold  jobs.  I  would  say  of  those — the  H'mong  who 
have  been  in  the  program  long  enough  for  us  to  look  at — are  in  lan- 
guage classes  approximately  6  months  before  they  go  to  some  low 
level  of  employment.  Then  they  continue  to  come  back  for  language. 

_Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Do  you  agree  with  the  figures  given  by  the  prior 
witness  about  the  amount  of  time  required  and  the  intensity  of  train- 
ing to  give  somebody  adequate  English  language  capability? 

Ms.  ScHUMAN.  Yes. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Do  most  of  the  refugees  you  deal  with  get  language 
training  with  that  intensity  ? 

Ms.  ScHUMAN.  Yes.  The  average  stay  for  the  refugees  who  come 
through  our  program  is  approximately  6  months.  Our  time  blocks,  in 
terms  of  teaching,  vary  depending  on  whether  they  are  morning 
students,  afternoon  students,  or  evening  students,  but  it  goes  from 
4  hours  to  21/^ -hour  time  blocks,  5  days  a  week. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  there  was  not 
an  expectation  that  these  people  work  immediately  but  would  devote 
most  of  their  energies  to  acculturation  and  language  training? 

Ms.  ScHUMAN.  Yes ;  especially  among  those  with  low  English-speak- 
ing levels  who  are  placed  on  jobs  immediately.  They  work  for  a  short 
period  of  time  and  quit  and  come  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
come  in  for  English  for  even  3  to  4  months  without  employment  and 
'then  go  to  work,  the  tenure  on  the  job  is  significantly  longer  for  those 
with  language  training  first. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  What  do  you  think  about  having  a  different  kind 
of  refugee  absorption  system  such  as  they  have  in  Israel,  France,  or 
Australia — I  am  not  familiar  with  what  they  have  in  Canada — where 
people  are  placed  in  hostels  for  6  weeks  or  6  months  and  given  this 
intensive  training  before  they  settle  in  the  community? 
j    Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  idea  ?  Bad  idea  ? 

Ms.  ScHUMAN.  I  generally  agree  with  the  previous  witnesses.  I  am 
not  sure — they  did  it  with  the  refugees  when  they  first  came  into  the 
country  and  provided  especially  Enjjlish  language  training.  The  ref- 
ugees then  moved  to  locations  where  they  eventually  settled. 
I    As  far  as  vocational  training  is  concerned,  it  must  be  offered  in 
'areas  around  which  there  is  employment.  Just  because  a  job  is  avail- 
able in  Washington  and  we  train  them  here  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
that  job  will  be  available  in  Florida.  That  is  difficult  to  set  up. 
I    Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Would  you  elaborate  on  your  testimony  with  respect 
to  the  2-year  time  limit  being  discriminatory  to  women  who  are  the 
last  to  receive  educational  opportunities?  Why  are  women  the  last  to 
receive  educational  opportunities? 

I  Ms.  ScHUMAN.  Well,  traditionally  within  their  cultures,  the  husband 
'gets  his  education,  gets  his  job.  The  children  go  to  school.  The  mother 
jStays  home  and  takes  care  of  the  home  and  hearth  and  other  kinds  of 
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thin^cs  while  the  other  family  members  get  settled,  especially  if  they 
liaveyomig  children. 

With  the  culture  we  are  dealing  with,  it  is  not  uncoromon  that  the 
woman  stay  in  the  background  more  or  less.  Professional  women  in 
public  life  are  not  all  that  common,  so  we  are  dealing  with  a  cultural 
thing  and  also  the  facts  of  family  responsibilities. 

I^ls.  HoLTZMAN.  Do  you  have  any  day  care  xerograms  associated 
with  the  educational  programs  ? 

Ms.  ScHUMAN.  We  have  attempted  to  set  up  day  care  programs, 
unsuccessfully,  specifically  rehated  to  our  program.  What  we  have 
done  is  m  ork  very  effectively  within  existing  local  and  State  systems 
to  use  title  XX  day  care. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Has  that  been  effective? 

Ms.  ScHUMAN.  Yes ;  but  then  you  have  to  have  your  women  enrolled 
in  programs  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
the'  title  XX  day  care  service. 

Ms.  Hoi.TZMAN.  What  kind  of  program.s  ? 

]\ls.  ScHUMAN.  Vocational  training  or  English  language,  a  minimum 
of  C>  hours  a  day.  As  Alene  will  tell  you,  6  hours  a  day  of  language 
training  will  kill  most  people.,  That  is  a  little  much. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAK.  So,  tlie  title  XX  programs  are  not  really  suitable  in 
terms'  of  providing  for  day  care  needs  for  refugee  women;  is  that 
correct  ? 

]Ms.  SciiuMAN.  The  requirements  for  receiving  those  services  are  too 
limited. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  What  restrictions  are  there  on  your  setting  up  day 
core  services  in  your  particular  project? 

^[s.  ScHUMAN.' First:  There  are  limits  because  of  the  funding  level, 
which  barely  allows  us  to  provide  the  services  we  provide. 

Second :  The  restrictions  that  are  set  up  locally  for  day  care  centers 
are  so  severe  tJiat  it  is  just  virtually  impossible  to  set  them  up  within 
the  monetary  limits  that  we  are  working  with. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAisr.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  in 
the  refugee  legislation  that  would  make  day  care  services  a^-ailal^Ie 
so  that  mothers  of  small  childrn  can  receive  the  benefits  of  English 
language  training  and  acculturation  and  also  participate  in  society 
in  a  productive  way? 

]\rs.  SciiuMAN.  Yes.  There  is  money  that  can  be  used  for  that  purpose 
within  the  existing  rpo7ilations.  but  it  is  the  amount  of  money  that  has 
been  appropriated  that  requires  establishing  priorities  of  how  you 
S]^end  your  money.  You  spend  it  so  you  can  serve  the  most  people.  So 
the  eixsting  regulations  allow  those  kinds  of  programs  to  be  set  up. 

^ifs.  TIoLTZMAX.  How  do  you  make  sure  day  care  for  women  isn't 
tlie  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder?  You  tell  me  it  is  a  matter  of  priorities. 
IToAv  do  we  change  that? 

]\[s,  ScHUMAM.  T  am  not  sure  I  know. 

AIs.  TToLTZMAx.  I  think  it  is  an  important  problem.  I  don't  think 
v:e  ouglit  to  be  in  a  situation  where  we  are,  in  essence,  leaving  the 
women  behind. 

Lot  me  ask  you  with  respect  to  vocational  training,  what  kinds  of 
inh9,  do  you  train  women  for  and  what  kinds  of  jobs  do  vou  train  men 
for? 
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Ms.  ScHUMAN.  We  try  to  set  up  training-  programs  according  to  the 
•statistics  we  gather  about  the  educational  bacJvground  of  the  people 
who  are  coming  in,  and  so  forth.  Some  of  the  traditionally  male  voca- 
tions are  auto  mechanics,  building  trades,  appliance  repair,  environ- 
mental services.  Those  are  traditionally  male. 

In  fact,  I  don't  think  we  ever  had  any  women  m  those  particular 

pioiirams.  i     ■     i 

Some  of  the  traditionally  female  training  programs  are  the  clerical 
cluster,  keypunch,  commercial  sewing,  and  professional  child  care. 

Some  of  the  other  kinds  of  progi'ams  which  serve  both  males  and 
females  are  consumer  electronics.  However,  that  one,  mostly  men  go 
into.  There  is  also  food  services  and  cosmetology. 

]Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  must  say  this  is  a  matter  of  concern.  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  traditionally  in  terms  of  the  society. 

31s."  Sciiuman!  They  choose' in  terms  of  wdiat  ihcy  see  in  theirtradi- 
tion  of  what  is  appropriate.  We  will  take  either  men  or  women  in  any 

of  these. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  How  do  the  H'mong  know  clerical  work  is  tradi- 
tionally female?  They  have  never  seen  a  file  cabinet,  much  less  a  clerk. 

]Ms.  ScHi'MAX.  Triie,  but  the  IFmong  would  not  be  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional training  programs  because  of  their  language  level. 

]Ms.  HoLTZMA?^.  When  they  do  get  enrolled  in  training  programs, 
what  do  you  do  not  to  sexually  stereotype  these  people  and  give  them 
an  opportunity  for  different  kinds  of  participation  ? 

]Ms.  ScHUMAN.  We  provide  career  counseling.  All  options  are  avail- 
able. An  assessment  is  made  of  skills  and  career  opportunities  are  pre- 
sented. It  is  a  free  choice.  Wb.at  the  refugees  choose  to  go  into  is  their 
decision.  They  generally  select  the  areas  they  want. 

]\Ir.  Holtz'man.  Do  your  counselors  get  any  kind  of  training  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  sex  stereotyping  ? 

]\is.  ScHUMAN.  Yes. 

]Ms.  Holtzman.  What  about  professionals?  How  many  of  them 
who  function  as  professionals  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia  can  hope 
to  function  as  professionals  here  ? 

Ms.  SciiUMAX.  Probably  100  percent  of  the  refugees  who  functioned 
as  professionals  there  would  liope  to  function  as  professionals  here.  In 
terms  of  those  who  actually  do.  T  don't  think  I  could  give  an  accurate 
statistic.  If  their  language  level  is  high  enough,  they  are  not  likely  to 
continue  with  us  because  they  don't  need  us.  After  initial  job  place- 
ment, they  find  their  own. 

]\Is.  HoLTZMAX.  Mr.  Miller,  you  talked  about  mental  health  prob- 
lems. What  are  the  mental  health  problems  of  particular  severity  to 
the  Vietnamese  refugees  ? 

Dr.  Miller.  What  we  seem  to  be  finding,  and  we  will  have  a  better 
idea  after  the  needs  assessment,  seem  to  be  a  cluster  of  depression,  fam- 
ily discord,  marital  disruption,  and  psychosomatic  complaints.  I  think 
the  depression  can  be  ex])lained  in  terms  of  the 

]\Is.  HoLTZMAx.  Are  these  phenomena  different  from  what  we  find 
in  our  own  native  societv  ?  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Miller.  We  define  them  by  our  own  definitions.  By  our  own 
definitions,  they  are  not  different. 

]Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  Are  they  more  extreme  or  of  greater  frequency  than 
in  our  own  population  ? 
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Dr.  Miller.  Certainly  the  depression  is  more  frequent  because  of 
the  circumstances  of  their  escape,  of  leaving  families  behind,  of  the 
lack  of  reunification,  of  having  lost  families,  of  having  survived  while 
their  families  have  not. 

[See  prepared  testimony  of  Dr.  Miller  at  p.  118  for  further  discus- 
sion of  mental  health  problems  experienced  by  Indochinese  refugees.] 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Do  you  see  people  after  they  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try for  3  or  4  years  ^ 

Dr.  Miller.  We  personally  have  not.  My  agency  is  not  a  direct  service 
agency.  What  we  are  doing  is  basically  providing  training  programs 
to  sensitize  mental  health  specialists  and  allied  field  specialists  to  the 
needs  of  the  Indochinese,  to  their  culture,  so  when  they  are  seen  by 
direct  service  agencies,  there  is  a  greater  understanding  of  dealing 
with  their  problems. 

[See  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Miller  for  further  discussion  of 
treatment  methods  for  Indochinese  refugees.] 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  You  talked  about  the  need  to  have  bilingiial  exper- 
tise with  regard  to  mental  health  problems.  What  about  physical  health 
programs  ?  Is  that  a  serious  problem  in  terms  of  having  doctors  who 
understand  the  health  needs  of  refugees  ? 

Dr.  Miller.  My  impression  is  that  it  is.  One  example  comes  to  mind. 
That  is  our  use  of  drugs  with  the  Indochinese.  Apparently,  their  tol- 
erance levels  are  much  different  than  Americans,  because  of  their 
physiology.  They  are  less  tolerant. 

In  terms  of  psychotropic  drugs,  if  we  give  the  same  dosage,  we  are 
potentially  injuring  an  Indochinese.  From  that  example,  I  would  say 
that  there  is  critical  need  in  the  health  area  m  addition  to  the  mental 
health  area. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Eeverend,  you  w^ere  nodding  your  head.  Do  you 
want  to  respond  ? 

Reverend  Wohlgemuth.  Eegarding  the  health  needs,  yes.  We  found 
we  had  to  utilize  persons  with  language  ability  in  helping  to  diagnose 
certain  health  problems  or  to  especially  counsel  with  the  patient  in 
regards  to  what  is  to  be  happening.  We  have  used  some  very  extensive 
manuals  that  have  been  produced  out  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  by  the  State 
of  Oregon,  their  department  of  health,  to  help  provide  data  for-— 
around  the  areas  of  physiology,  symptoms,  drugs,  treatments,  termi- 
nology, anatomy,  et  cetera,  which  has  been  extremely  helpful,  which 
is  on  a  bilingual  basis  and  all  Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  and  Laotian 
languages. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  What  is  done,  for  example,  to  train  paramedics  or 
doctors  who  are  Vietnamese  or  Laotian  who  wouldn't  have  the  lan- 
guage problem  ?  Does  anyone  want  to  respond  ?  Is  that  something  you 
are  doing  well  ? 

Ms.  ScHUMAN.  As  far  as  I  know,  paramedical  training  is  not  being 
done  much.  In  Arlington  we  did  run  a  paramedic  program  bilingually 
and  were  unsuccessful  in  terms  of  placing  the  paramedics  because  of 
the  State  requirements.  We  just  couldn't  get  them  into  jobs.  It  w^ould 
certainly  be  useful. 

There  were  programs  set  up  in  the  beginning,  as  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  for  the  doctors  and  dentists  in  terms  of  professional  retraining, 
but  I'm  not  sure  what  the  status  of  those  are  at  this  time. 
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Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  You  Say  the  people  whom  you  trained  couldn't  get 
i'obs  because  the  standards  were  too  high.  Did  they  have  a  problem 
with  the  English  or  weren't  their  skills  adequate  or  what? 

Ms.  ScHUMAN.  Not  everybody  hires  paramedics.  It  depends  on  the 
particular  geographic  locale  you're  talking  about  as  to  who  does.  It 
.turned  out  that  they  didn't  in  Arling-ton. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  see. 

Eeverend,  with  respect  to  these  unaccompanied  minors,  you  say 
yours  is  the  only  organization  that 

Eeverend  Wohlgeimuth.  Up  until  the  last  several  months,  accord- 
ing to  our  knowledge,  that  has  actually  provided  formal  foster  care 
systems  for  youth  arriving  directly  from  the  camps,  yes.  Tliat  is  the 
history  as  far  as  we  know. 

Ms.  Hoi.TZMAX.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  characteristics  of 
most  of  the  children?  It  seems  to  me  from  the  statistics  you  provided 
that  most  of  them  are  over  15  and  most  of  them  are  young  men.  Are 
these  people  who  have  been  sent  out  deliberately  from  their  country? 

Reverend  Wohlge^iuth.  Basically,  we  are  finding  a  pattern  where 
the  young  people  leave  first.  They  are  the  first  wave.  Then  there  are 
plans  made  for  various  waves  of  other  family  members  to  come  after 
them.  There  have  been  occasional  instances  wliere,  for  instance,  a 
sibling  group  of,  I  believe,  two  were  swept  up  off  the  beach  because  the 
people  who  left  in  a  clandestine  way  at  night  didn't  want  any  people 
aroimd  to  indicate  that  a  boat  left  that  night.  That  sort  of  thing  has 
been  rather  with  the  boat  youth.  It  has  been  a  deliberate,  well -thought- 
out  plan  that  they  would  be  the  ones  to  be  the  first  to  leave  the  family. 

Ms.  Hoi.TZMAN-.  How  do  you  verify  their  ao-es  ? 

Reverend  Wohi^tEMUTh.  Sometimes  looking,  just  observation  or 
medical  examinations,  but  especially  dental  examinations  indicate 
better  age  than  what  they  say.  However,  we  work  very  hard  in  an 
orientation  period  to  gain  trust  with  our  staff  and  a  very  intensive 
type  of  experience.  We  have  found  them  openino-  up  pretty  quickly 
with  us  once  they  Imow  the  rules  of  the  game  and  what  opDortunities 
there  are  available  and  -what  foster  care  means  or  what  independence 
means  and  so  on.  We  take,  then,  basically  their  word  and  see  how  it 
stacks  up  against  reality  in  terms  of  how  they  do  conduct  themselves, 
their  background,  and  otlier  thino;s  we  find  out.  It  has  been  pretty 
accurate  to  the  best  of  our  knoAvledge. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  Have  you  had  any  of  the  young  children  come  to 
"your  program? 

Reverend  Wohlgemuth.  I  think  10  was  the  very  youngest,  part  of  a 
sibling  a:roup. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  That  child  had  a  brother  here  ? 

Reverend  Wohlgemuth.  Came  Mnth  a  l->rother,  or  older  sister,  or  a 
brother  and  sister  combination.  It  was  the  very  youngest  person. 

Ms.  HoLTziNiAN.  "Wliat  is  the  vonno-est  person  who  came  unaccom- 
panied, without  any  brother  or  sister  ? 

Reverend  Wohlgemuth.  I  think  12.  back  in  1975. 

Ms.  Holtzmam-.  How  did  this  child  do? 

Reverend  Wohlgemuth.  Still  in  foster  care,  in  the  same  foster 
home,  and  is  just  blossoming  and  is  going  into  10th  p-rade  next  vear. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  problem 
«of  redtape  that  has  hindered  bringing  these  children  here?  Do  you 
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think  that  it  would  be  a  o;ood  idea  if  once  tliej'  were  identified  in  these 
camps  they  could  ])e  brouofht  here  quickly  ratlier  than  left  there 
sometimes  "for  years  on  end?  Do  you  think  that  would  be  better? 

Reverend  Woiiixjkmutii.  Absolutely.  The  redtape  results  in  terms 
of  our  national  and  State  system  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
can  make  moneys  available  and  the  structures  or  channels  are  pro- 
vided to  have  it  happeii  but  the  States  are  independent  in  terms  of 
what  they  desire  to  happen  within  their  lioundaries.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  iiinorance  on  the  part  of  State  officials-'.  The  commmiication  be- 
tvreen  Federal  and  State  has  sometimes  broken  down.  That  is  im- 
proving within  the  past  half-year.  There  have  been  tremendous  strides 
of  improvement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  State  officials  responsible  for  child  welfare 
have  never  either  heard  of  the  problem  or  have  just  heard  about  it 
but  know  absolutely  no  details  about  it.  It  has  taken  the  voluntary 
ag-ency,  unfortmiately,  to  educate  the  public  sector  as  to  what  is 
possible  under  Federal  legislation.  That  is  changing,  however. 

The  other  problem  is  money.  The  uncertainty  of  a  year-by-year 
legislation  as  to  the  100  percent  funding,  very  few  States  want  to 
think  about  what  happens  after  that  money  runs  out.  Then  they  must 
revert  back  to  the  formula  that  always  existed  in  Federal-State 
financing  plans.  But  with  proposed  legislation  with  that  phrase  in 
there  regarding  100  percent  funding  being  guaranteed  until  the  age 
of  majority  as  defined  in  that  State,  that  will  be  a  boon.  I  have  been 
to  five  different  States  talking  with  the  officials  as  a  consultant,  and 
that  has  been  the  big  issue  that  is  always  raised. 

Ms.  HoLTZMA>r.  What  about  the  questions  of  guardianship  and 
legal  custody?  Hasn't  that  been  a  factor  that  hampered  our  ability 
to  take  these  youngsters?  What  is  your  experience  with  that  problem, 
and  how  is  it  being  resolved? 

Reverend  Wotilgeimutii.  We  are  dealing  with  new  types  of  situa- 
tions around  which  law  has  not  really  been  written.  Who  really  has  re- 
sponsibility to  bring  them  in?  The  Department  of  State,  yes.  But 
through  the  Immigration  official,  the  Department  of  Justice.  But  who 
really  has  jurisdiction  over  the  youth  as  the  youth  is  traveling  from 
the  camps?  That  has  never  been  settled  in  case  law. 

Everyone  said,  "Well,  if  something  happens  along  the  way.  some- 
one will  handle  it."  When  is  jurisdiction  really  determined?  Is  it  at 
the  time  of  arrival  at  port  of  entry,  which  may  be  a  different  State 
from  where  the  youth  will  go  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  State  where  the  youth 
finally  ends  up?  What  about  intermediate  stopping-off  points?  Who 
has  jurisdiction  there  ? 

All  these  issues  have  been  raised.  The  problem  has  been  that  in 
several  States,  some  States  want  to  have  it  all  clean  and  every  "t" 
crossed  and  every  ''i"  dotted.  They  need  to  know  the  specifics  about. 
an  individual  j^outh  prior  to  arrival  before  they  give  approval  for 
that  child  to  come  under  their  jurisdiction.  That's  just  not  possible 
in  these  situations.  At  the  last  minute,  plans  could  change.  Some 
States  have  said  that  they  didn't  want  to  have  a  child  come  in  until 
they  gave  all  that  prior  ap])roval  around  a  specific  child — not  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  children  they  would  accept  responsibility 
for. 
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]Ms.  IIoLTZMAN.  How  Can  the  State  overrule  the  Federal  immigra- 
tion law  ? 

Eeverend  Woiilgemutpi.  They  can't.  Technically,  they  can't.  Fed- 
eral legislation  overrules  the  States  in  this  regard;  that's  right. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  It  seems  to  be  evident,  but  nonetheless  States  are 
refusing  to  allow  youngsters  to  come  in  without  a  full  history. 

Eeverend  Wohlgemuth.  That  is  my  understanding.  That  has  not 
been  the  case  in  Pennsylvania. 

]\Is.  HoLTZMAN.  Do  you  Imow  the  States  involved  ? 

Eeverend  Wohlgemuth.  I  understand  the  question  has  been  raised 
in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Oregon  specifically,  at  one  time  in  the 
State  of  Colorado.  I  understand  that  was  worked  out. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN".  Once  they  arrive  at  your  organization,  do  you  then 
have  legal  custody? 

Eeverend  Wohlgemuth.  We  assumed  legal  custoday.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  weaknesses. 

Our  agency  has  been  seen  as  being  the  parent  on  the  site,  because 
they  come  in  under  our  name. 

It  has  never  been  officially  recognized  by  a  court  action. 

Now  that  has  to  change.  Pennsylvania  says,  "OK,  since  we  are 
dealing  with  a  higher  volume,  we  have  to  go  through  a  procedure. 

As  of  this  day,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  worked  out  those 
procedures  yet. 

Tomorrovv'  I  am  attending  a  meeting  in  Harrisburg  to  try  and  deal 
with  some  of  those  issues. 

That  has  been  tlie  case.  Tlie  States  have  really  not  wanted  to  touch 
it  at  this  point.  With  an  increasing  volume,  I  think  they  are  beginning 
to  see  it  has  to  be  formalized  to  follow  special  HEW  directives. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  How  sliould  it  be  formalized?  Do  you  have  a  rec- 
ommendation for  how  it  should  be  done? 

Eeverend  Wohlgemuth.  Not  being  an  attorney,  I  can't  really  feel 
I  am  competent  to  deal  with  that. 

I  would  think  a  State  should  devise  a  plan,  however,  for  basically 
a  public  policy  within  that  State  as  to  how  to  handle  any  situation 
of  a  person  coming  in  as  an  immigrant  for  wliom  custody  is  the  right 
course  of  action,  because  of  either  being  a  minor  or  because  of  being- 
incompetent  to  handle  one's  own  affairs. 

As  far  as  I  know.  States  really  have  not  dealt  with  that  as  an 
issue  of  the  strategy  to  be  followed. 

I  would  think  it  would  be  a  simple  matter — maybe  I  look  at  it 
simplistically,  not  being  a  person  with  a  legal  mind — that  the  court 
of  jurisdiction  in  which  the  person  resides  has  a  responsibility  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  person  who  may  need  protection  legally. 

I  don't  see  the  hangup,  myself.  But  it  sure  has  been  raised  as  a 
problem. 

Ms.  Holtz:max.  INIs.  Schuman,  can  you  comment  about  the  special 
problems,  if  any,  that  youngsters  face,  whether  accompanied  or  unac- 
companied? 

INIs.  ScHUMAisr.  You  are  referring  to  those  16  and  over,  that  would 
be  considered  adults? 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  It  could  be  16  and  under. 
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Ms.  ScHTJMAN.  Generally  speaking,  so  far  avS  the  16  and  over  are 
concerned,  we  have  found,  say,  16-to-23-year-olds,  especially  if  they 
are  single,  don't  do  as  well  in  ongoing  progi^ams  like  our  regular  adult { 
IRi^P  program,  as  the  typical  adult  student  does.  I  suspect  that  thei 
activity  in  these  classes  may  be  a  little  dull,  a  little  slow.  There  mayj 
not  be  enough  socialization  for  them.  The  cultural  kind  of  things  j 
they  are  dealing  with  may  be  ditferent  from  the  older  people's  cultural! 
needs.  1 

In  response  to  this,  what  we  did  was  acquire  a  CETA  grant  oriented! 
toward  youth  and  directed  it  for  foreign-born  youth  exclusively,  vre 
are  dealing  with  our  particular  problem  in  that  way. 

Generally  speakmg,  they  do  have  special  needs  that  are  not  met  in 
the  general  program. 

So  far  as  the  younger  children  are  concerned,  in  our  experience 
in  our  particular  school  system,  they  learn  very  q.uickly. 

They  do  veiy  well. 

They  tend  to  be  the  model  students  with  outsanding  grades,  coop- 
eration, and  so  forth,  with  the  teachers. 

They  become  accustomed  to  the  culture  much  more  quickly  than 
their  parents,  which  raises  particular  problems  which  we  deal  with 
both  in  the  public  school  system  and  with  our  adult  learners. 

Those  who  come  in  later — let's  say,  they  are  16  years  old,  17  years 
old,  when  they  come  into  the  countiy  and  go  into  the  regular  public 
school  program  for  which  they  are  eligible — if  they  have  low  levels 
of  English,  they  have  particular  problems  which  are  frequently  not 
met  in  the  public  scliools. 

Depending  on  your  State  laws,  they  can  no  longer  attend  schools 
after  certain  ages. 

Their  educational  level  when  they  come  into  the  country  doesn't 
necessarily  equate  with  their  chronological  age.  Yet  our  school  sys- 
tems place  students  according  to  their  chronological  age,  not  their 
educational  experience. 

So  this  creates  another  set  of  problems.  "Wliat  we  have  found  is 
that  we  have  a  group  of  students  who  are  potential  dropouts  or  they 
are  already  dropouts. 

They  are  essentially  unemployable  or  certainly  can  only  be  em- 
ployed in  very  low-level  jobs. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  think  I  have  more  or  less  exhausted  the  question- 
ing- 

You  have  been  extremely  responsive  witnesses  and  very  helpful  in ! 

terms  of  elucidating  the  problem. 

I  want  to  compliment  each  of  you  on  the  good  work  you  seem  to 
be  doing  in  dealing  with  the  Indochinese  refugees. 

Keverend  Wohlgemuth.  Could  I  respond  briefly  to  your  question 
on  day  care  ? 

From  the  Philadelphia  experience,  we  have  noted  that  the  title 
XX  mechanisms  have  not  worked.  We  have  identified  several  reasons 
for  it. 

One  is  that  at  this  point  contracts  have  to  be  made  with  centers  as 
contrasted  to  making  it  possible  to  have  money  to  contract  on  an 
individual  basis  with  a  center  on  behalf  of  an  individual  child.  In 
other  words,  you  contract  with  a  day-care  center  for  20  slots  over 
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a  year's  time  but  for  one  reason  or  another  those  slots  aren't  used  up 
and  everyone  says  it  doesn't  work. 

It  might  not  work,  because  there  was  illness  or  because  of  the 
distance,  change  in  living  arrangements,  and  what  have  you,  plus  a 
fear  of  what  is  day  care,  especially  for  the  beginners. 

We  felt  that  if  you  would  give  the  opportunity — not  you  person- 
ally— but  if  the  opportunity  were  available,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
with  some  creative  proposals,  that  you  would  say  to  an  agency  that 
would  get  the  contract,  "Here  is  so  much  money.  Provide  so  many 
days  care,  as  you  determine  it  is  needed,  and  you  go  right  out  and 
purchase  that  anyplace  you  want  to." 

The  second  thing  is,  I  don't  know  if  it  exists  anyplace  in  the 
country,  I  would  hope  it  did.  I  would  hope  other  people  thought  of 
it  before,  because  it's  a  very  common  way  of  providing  day  care.  That 
is  through  day-caro  homes,  as  opposed  to  centers.  The  witness  is 
al)solute  correct.  It's  horrendous,  some  of  the  Federal  and  State  regu- 
lations on  centers. 

But  to  use  day-care  homes,  either  American  and/or  various  Indo- 
chinese  homes  to  take  care  of  children,  I  think  meets  some  veiy  in- 
teresting needs  that  way. 

It  would  cut  down  a  lot  of  infonnation,  anxiety,  suspicion,  provide 
some  income,  and  be  ver\^  much  within  the  culture  of  these  people.  For 
what  it's  worth,  those  are  my  comments. 

]Ms.  ScTTUMAN.  Just  a  detail  in  terms  of  our  effort  to  set  that  up — 
because  it's  a  dynamite  idea — but  for  one  reason  or  another  it  didn't 
work  for  us. 

The  county  encouraged  us  to  do  this  and  license  homes  where  refu- 
gees tliemselves  could  become  day-care  centers.  Potential  providers 
of  this  ser^'ice  would  not  allow  the  county  to  come  in  and  do  the  nec- 
essary inspections  which  happened  to  be  minimal. 

AVe  suspect  this  is  because  there  may  have  been  too  many  people 
living  in  the  house  and  they  thought  the  county  would  come  down 
on  them  because  they  were  violating  a  county  code. 

They  may  have  thought  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  liv- 
ing would  not  pass  inspection  standards. 

Most  of  their  fears  were  unfounded  fears  and  fantasies,  but  none- 
theless we  worked  hard  at  doing  this,  and  it  didn't  work  out. 

]\Iaybe  if  we  paid  them  more. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms.  HoTZMAN".  Well,  thank  you  again  very  much. 

I  really  appreciate  your  sharing  with  us  the  benefit  of  your  experi- 
ence. The  subcommittee  will  adjourn. 

[IVliereupon  at  4 :45  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  16,   1979 

U.S.  House  of  RepresenTxVti^^s, 

subc0m3iittee  ox  immigration, 
Refugees,  akd  Ixternatioxal  Law, 
OF  THE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington.,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  2237  of  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman  (chairwoman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Holtzman,  Hall,  Barnes,  Fish,  and  Butler. 

Staff  present :  (Tarnev  J.  Cline,  Arthur  P.  Endres,  Jr.,  and  James  J. 
;Schweitzer,  counsel,  and  Alexander  B.  Cook,  associate  counsel. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

We  will  start  with  a  representative  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
-J.  Kenneth  Fasick,  Director  of  the  International  Division. 

Would  you  identify  the  people  with  you  at  the  witness  table? 

Mr.  Fasick.  On  my  left  is  Dominick  Binetti,  Assistant  Director. 
,     On  my  right  is  Virginia  Sammon,  who  did  most  of  our  study  work 
•or  led  the  study  work  in  the  United  States. 

And  Ann  Lee,  who  did  a  great  deal  of  work  on  our  team  in 
Indochina. 

]\Is.  Holtzman.  ]Mr.  Fasick,  without  objection,  the  text  of  your  testi- 
mony will  be  incorporated  in  the  record  in  full. 

Would  you  be  good  enouah  to  summarize  it  for  the  subcommittee 
'briefly,  and  then  we  will  ask  you  questions. 

Mr.  Fasick.  Very  good. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fasick  follows :] 

^Statement  of  J.   Kenxeth   Fasick,   Director,   International  Division,   U.S. 
I  General  Accounting  Office 

Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee:  We  are  pleased  to 
-appear  before  you  toda.v  to  discuss  the  results  of  our  most  recent  review  of  the 
Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance  Programs.  Our  report  to  the  Congress  on  that  re- 
Tiew,  "The  Indochinese  Exodus:  A  Humanitarian  Dilemma."  was  issued  on  April 
-24,  1979.  With  me  today  are  Dominick  Binetti,  Assistant  Director  of  our  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Group,  and  review  team  members  Virginia  Sammon  and  Ann  Lee. 

After  the  fall  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  in  the  spring  of  1975,  we  re- 
ported on  the  evacuation  of  refugees  from  Indochina  and  on  the  U.S.  programs 
for  their  temporary  care  and  resettlement.  However,  the  continuing  and  escala- 
ting flow  of  refugees  into  Thailand  and  otlier  Asian  countries  of  first  asylum  gave 
rise  to  important  questions  concerning  the  U.S.  commitment  and  involvement  in 
the  resulting  resettlement  requirements.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  in- 
tense interest  of  the  Congress  in  these  questions,  we  undertook  another  review 
of  the  assistance  provided  to  refugees  by  the  United  States,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  eauntries  of  first  asylum. 
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THE  NATURE  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  REFUGEE  PROBLEM 

Changes  of  political  regimes  in  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos  in  the  spring  of 
1975  set  off  massive  refugee  migrations  throughout  Southeast  Asia,  which  con- 
tinue today  as  a  problem  of  both  humanitarian  and  political  concern  to  the  United 
States.  Refugee  migrations  also  continue  to  pose  potentially  disruptive  political 
problems  for  Southeast  Asian  countries  of  first  asylum — Thailand,  Malaysia, 
Indonesia,  Singapore,  the  Philippines,  and  Hong  Kong — and  challenge  the  ability 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  deal  effectively  with 
this  problem.  Worldwide  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Indochina  refugees  particu- 
larly this  past  fall  and  winter,  by  the  plight  of  thousands  of  boat  refugees  turned 
back  to  sea  by  asylum  countries.  Only  a  very  few  countries,  however — the  United 
States.  France.  Australia,  and  Canada — have  appreciably  helped  relieve  the 
burden  on  these  countries  by  accepting  refugees  for  resettlement. 

At  the  end  of  February  1979  there  were  about  143,000  land  refugees  in  13  camps 
in  Thailand  and  over  75.000  boat  refugees.  One  small  Malaysian  island  camp 
held  29,000  refugees  and  had  virtually  no  health  or  sanitary  facilities.  Because 
refugee  arrivals  into  the  camps  have  far  surpassed  refugee  resettlement  offers 
from  other  countries,  and  because  further  waves  of  refugees  are  likel.y  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  escape  from  repressive  governments,  the  asylum  countries  feel  they 
are  being  expected  to  bear  an  unfair  burden  of  what  should  be  a  worldwide 
humanitarian  relief  eifort.  Each  of  these  countries  has  served  as  a  place  of 
temporary  asylum  for  Indochinese  refugees.  In  all  these  countries,  there  is  deep- 
seated  hostility  to  Vietnamese  settlement — in  any  numbers.  Except  for  1,500 
Moslems  resettled  in  Malaysia,  no  country  has  yet  indicated  any  willingness 
to  accept  Vietnamese  refugees  for  permanent  resettlement. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  U.N.  HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR  REFUGEES 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  considers  his  most 
important  responsibility  to  be  the  protection  of  the  refugees.  He  also  seeks  perma- 
nent solutions  to  refugee  crises,  and  he  attempts  to  insure  that  refugees  are 
provided  with  acceptable  temporary  care  in  the  countries  of  asylum. 

Concerning  the  High  Commissioner's  responsibilities  for  protecting  the  refu- 
gees, our  review  has  shown  that  since  1975  most  of  the  people  who  fled  Indochina 
have  been  able  to  find  asylum  in  Asian  countries.  However,  there  have  been 
several  instances  where  asylum  for  the  refugees  has  not  been  provided  or  was 
in  jeopardy. 

In  seelving  more  durable  solutions  to  the  problem,  the  High  Commissioner  has: 
sought  to  broaden  worldwide  participation  in  alleviating  the  refugee  crisis  in 
Indochina  through  changes  in  his  funding  programs  and  through  international 
conferences  to  obtain  increased  resettlement  offers.  From  August  1975  to 
January  31,  1979,  the  United  States  has  provided  about  52  percent  (almost  $58 
million)  of  total  contributions  to  the  U.N.'s  program  for  Indochina.  A  change- 
made  last  fall,  switching  the  program  for  1979  from  a  Special  to  a  General 
Program  could  conceivably  result  both  in  increased  funds  and  wider  participa- 
tion (from  19  to  about  64  member  government  contributors).  The  most  recent 
attempt  by  the  High  Commissioner  to  increase  resettlement  offers  at  a  December 
1978  conference,  however,  resulted  in  resettlement  pledges  for  only  11.000  addi- 
tional refugees — a  numV»er  which  would  take  care  of  only  about  half  of  the 
November  arrivals  in  Malaysia  alone. 

The  High  Commissioner  finances  the  temporary  care  of  refugees.  His  orga- 
nization functions  mostly  as  a  conduit  of  funds  rather  than  as  an  operational 
agency,  and  the  refugee  camps  in  Southeast  Asia  are  administered  by  the 
asylum-country  governments  and  voluntary  agencies,  with  only  limited  monitor- 
ing by  the  High  Commissioner's  organization.  Thus,  in  implementing  care  pro- 
grams for  Indochinese  refugees,  the  High  Commissioner's  field  representatives 
are  constrained  in  their  ability  to  Influence  asylum-government  treatment  of  the 
refugees  or  to  closely  control  the  use  of  U.N.  funds. 

In  most  of  the  camps  we  visited,  we  found  deficiencies  in  the  quality  of  care 
sought  by  the  High  Commissioner.  In  Malaysia,  particularly,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, the  Government  of  Malaysia,  and  the  Red  Crescent  Society  had  not  made- 
adequate  preparations  for  the  establishment  and  use  of  a  Malaysian  island  as  a 
refugee  camp.  Coupled  with  the  extraordinarily  large  influx  of  refugees  in  the 
late  fall  of  1978,  at  a  rate  whic'h  exceeded  20,000  in  1  month,  this  resulted  in  an 
inability  to  provide  many  of  the  most  basic  needs  to  the  refugees  on  that  islands 
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"Wit3i  little  immediate  prospect  of  any  end  to  refugee  departures  from  Indo- 
china or  of  increased  resettlement  offers,  it  is  imperative  that  these  people  be 
provided  appropriate  first  lasylum  and  that  necessary  temixtrary  care  facilities  be 
provided  and  effectively  managed.  These  temporary  facilities  should  be  situated 
in  surroundings  that  are  as  free  as  possible  of  restraints  created  by  internal 
political  and  international  relations  problems  of  first-asylum  countries.  We 
believe  the  camps  should  be  situated  in  areas  that  minimize  the  visibility  of  the 
refugee  populations.  We.  therefore,  have  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  through  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  in  Geneva  : 

Press  for  the  establishment  of  additional  temporary  care  holding  camps, 
located  on  islands  in  the  South  China  Sea  or  at  other  locations  in  the  Far 
East,  to  reduce  the  \asibility  of  the  refugee  populations  to  the  local  popula- 
tion, and  relieve  the  pressures  of  the  large  refugee  populations  now  in  first- 
asylum  countries.  The  camps  should  be  administered  by  the  United  Nations 
and  operationally  managed  by  voluntary  agencies  and  imternational  organi- 
zations. 

Inform  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  need  to  have  more  aggressive  field 
monitoring  and  of  the  need  to  act  to  ensure  that  refugees  are  provided  asylum 
and  that  they  receive  suitable  levels  and  types  of  care. 

THE    U.S.    KESPONSE    TO    THE    INDOCHINF.SE    REFUGEE    PROBLEM 

More  than  a  billion  dollars  have  lieen  made  available  (or  are  pending  approval) 
by  the  Congress  to  help  the  Indochinese  refugees  from  the  period  beginning  with 
the  evacuation  from  Vietnam  in  April  197.j  through  fiscal  year  1979.  These  funds 
have  been  and  are  being  used  for  the  temporary  care  of  the  refugees  in  first- 
asylum  countries  (including  Department  of  Defense  camps  in  the  United  States 
operated  for  this  purpose  in  197"))  ;  for  transportation  to  resettlement  countries; 
and  for  their  resettlement  in  the  United  States  through  the  efforts  of  U.S.  volun- 
tary agencies  and  State  and  local  goveimments. 

In  response  to  the  Indochina  refugee  crisis,  the  United  States  has  admitted 
more  than  187,000  refugees  for  permanent  resettlement  from  the  spring  of  1975 
to  March  22,  1979.  About  130,000  of  these  are  the  people  evacuated  from  Vietnam 
in  the  spring  of  1975.  The  other  57,000  are  either  laud  refugees  that  had  first 
sought  asylum  in  Thailand  or  are  "boat  cases"  that  had  gone  to  Thailand  or  the 
otlier  Asian  countries  of  first  sylum. 

In  1978  alone,  the  United  States  authorized  the  admission  by  parole  of  7,000 
Indochinese  refugees  in  January ;  25,000  in  June ;  and  an  additional  21,875 
refugees  in  December.  The  administration  recently  stated  that  it  is  planning  to 
admit  7,000  refugees  each  month  over  the  next  few  years.  The  first  action  on  this 
plan  was  initiated  on  April  13,  1979,  when  the  Attorney  General  authorized  the 
parole  of  an  additional  40,000  Indochina  refugees,  through  September  30,  1979. 
However,  existing  immigration  law  provides  only  for  the  annual  admission  of 
17,4(X)  refugees — on  a  conditional  basis — who  have  fled  from  Communisit  countries 
or  from  the  Middle  East  lieeause  of  persecution.  Because  of  the  ideological,  geo- 
graphic, and  numerical  limitations  of  this  law,  refugee  admission  have  had  to 
be  made  on  an  ad  hoc  basis — ^principally  through  the  use  of  the  Attorney  Greneral's 
discretionary  parole  authority,  and,  to  only  a  limited  extent,  through  the  condi- 
tional-entry provision  of  existing  immigration  law. 

The  absence  in  the  law  of  a  clear  expression  of  U.S.  intentions  and  commit- 
ments to  participate  in  refugee  resettlement  has  also  made  any  sort  of  planning 
very  diflScult,  both  for  U.S.  ofiicials  overseas  processing  refugees  for  U.S.  admis- 
sion and  for  U.S.  domestic  oflacials  and  voluntary  agencies  involved  in  refugee 
resettlement.  We  believe  that  such  commitments  need  to  be  more  formally  em- 
bodied in  law  to  serve  as  a  clear  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Congress.  The  firm 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  finite  numbers  of  refugees  it  can  and  will 
accept  can  serve  to  impact  on  refugee  numbers  and  to  serve  notice  to  other  nations 
of  the  degree  they  must  share  in  humanitarian  refugee  relief  efforts. 

U.S.  PROCESSES  FOB  SELECTING  AND  ADMITTING  REFUGEES 

Land  refugees  in  Thailand  are  selected  for  admission  by  U.S.  ofiicials  overseas 
based  on  four  criteria:  (1)  close  family  ties  in  the  United  States,  (2)  previous 
employment  by  the  U.S.  government,  (3)  close  association  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  (4)  humanitarian  reasons.  A  fifth  criterion  was  recently  added  to 
implement  a  separate  quota  for  Cambodian  refugees.  For  boat  refugees,  present 
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U.S.  policy  is  that  all  those  not  receiving  resettlement  offers  from  other  countries 
are  eligible  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States,  using  the  four  ciiteria  only  to 
determine  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  admitted.  All  of  the  land  refugees 
spend  at  least  a  year,  and  some  spend  over  3  years,  in  camps  in  Thailand  before 
coming  to  the  United  States.  By  contrast,  boat  refugees  in  the  other  asylum 
countries  have  sometimes  had  to  be  moved  out  of  those  countries  within  several 
months  to  encourage  the  governments  of  those  countries  to  continue  to  accept 
refugees,  or  because  of  asylum-government  refusals  to  accept  boat  refugees  for 
longer  periods. 

From  June  through  December  1978,  the  United  States  has  authorized  the  parole 
of  30,000  boat  refugees  and  16,87.5  land  refugees,  although  there  are  over  twice 
as  many  land  refugees  as  boat  refugees.  This  disproportionate  number  of  admis- 
sions authorized  for  boat  refugees,  apparently  justified  because  of  the  imwilliug- 
ness  of  asylum  governments  to  accept  them,  results  in  the  admission  of  boat 
refugees  before  higher  priority  land  refugees. 

We  believe  that  the  effective  implementation  of  our  recommendation  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  United  Nations  camps,  that  are  free  of  the  internal 
political  pressures  now  felt  by  the  governments  of  first-asylum  countries,  will 
permit  more  uniform  and  equitable  treatment  of  land  and  boat  refugees  who  are 
potential  selectees  for  admission  to  the  United  States.  Without  the  pressures  that 
ultimately  lead  to  the  need  to  expedite  processing  and  resettlement  of  boat  ref- 
ugees faster  than  land  refugees,  selection  and  processing  procedures  and  direc- 
tives could  be  effectively  formulated  by,  and  promulgated  from,  a  single  central- 
ized organization  which  would — 

Clearly  communicate  the  documentation  required  to  substantiate  repre- 
sentations of  refugees  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  United  States, 

Require  uniform  and  consistent  application  of  admissions  guidelines  at  all 
locations,  when  possible. 

REFUGEE   RESETTLEMENT   IN    THE   UNITED    STATES 

The  Indochina  refugee  population  in  the  United  States  is  predominantly  Viet- 
namese, with  a  small  mix  of  Laotin  and  Cambodians — about  10  to  11!  jiercent. 

To  avoid  the  kind  of  geographic  concentration  experienced  with  the  Cuban 
refugees,  an  effort  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  initial  resettlement  wave  in 
1975-76.  to  distribute  the  refugee  population  throughout  the  United  States. 
Xevertheless.  there  is  a  substantial  concentration  of  Indochinese  refugees  in 
California  resu.lting  from  refugee  movements  there  for  reasons  of  family  ties, 
warmer  weather,  better  job  opportunities,  and  a  larger  refugee  community.  HEW 
statistics  as  of  March  22,  1978,  show  California  as  having  an  Indochina  refugee 
population  of  50.861,  Texas  with  about  17.000,  and  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana, 
and  Virginia  with  populations  in  the  7.000-8..500  range.  Because  of  interstate 
refugee  migrations  ta  California,  it  is  likely  that  the  HEW  figiire  understates 
the  refugee  population  there.  Except  for  the  INS  annual  alien  registration 
fi.srures,  there  is  no  precise  way  to  measure  the  movements  of  refugees  within 
the  United  States,  and  estimates  of  California's  current  refugee  population  vary 
widely. 

No  comrrphensive  surA-eys  have  been  made  of  the  educational  and  employment 
levels  of  the  current  Indochinese  population  in  the  I'nited  States.  Surveys  based 
on  a  samjtle  of  the  early  wave  of  Vietnamese  refugees  have  lieen  made  on  contract 
through  HEW  and  provide  some  information  on  the  refugee  population.  According 
to  a  survey  performed  in  the  summer  of  1977.  al^out  66  percent  of  the  refugees 
age  16  and  older  were  estimated  to  be  in  the  ITnited  States  labor  force — a  rate 
cloi^ely  comparable  to  that  for  the  overall  United  States  population.  Of  all  refugee 
households  surveyed,  89  i>ercent  derived  at  least  a  portion  of  their  income  from 
emjtloyment :  thus,  refugee  dependency  on  welfare  for  total  financial  support  was 
estimated  to  be  at  most  11  percent  of  the  households.  About  80  percent  of  the 
employed  refugees  were  earning  less  than  .$200  a  week,  and  it  is  said  that  these 
low  wase  levels  comliined  with  large,  extended  families,  account  for  the  high 
percentages  of  refugees  on  welfare — about  33  i>ercent  nationwide.  No  compre- 
hensive studies  have  been  made,  however,  of  the  welfare  caseload  for  refugees, 
and  the  States  we  visited  could  not  provide  information  on  the  length  of  time 
refugees  receive  cash  assistance  or  exitlaiu  monthly  fluctuations  in  the  refugee 
caseload. 

As  tlie  principal  systematic  effort  to  gather  nationwide  statistics  on  refugee 
skill   levels   and   employment  rates,   these  contract   studies   have   been   widely 
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reported.  However,  because  these  studies  are  based  on  interviews  with  a  sample 
of  the  early  wave  of  Vietnamese  refugees  and  do  not  reflect  the  experience  of 
the  more  recently  arrived  refugees,  they  probably  do  not  present  a  current 
picture  of  the  present  Indochina  refugee  population. 

Yf  e  believe  there  is  an  important  need  for  more  reliable  statistical  information 
on  resettlement  progress,  including  information  on  the  reasons  for,  and  length 
of  time,  refugees  are  on  welfare. 

Although  the  development  of  a  formal  statistical  profile  or  comprehensive 
study  of  the  refugee  population  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  review,  we  were  able 
throiieh  our  iieldwork  in  the  States  of  California,  Wasliington.  and  New  York, 
to  formulate  generalized  impressions  of  the  resettlement  effort  through  interviews 
with  refugees,  voluntary  agencies,  refugee  sponsors,  and  Federal  and  State 
officials  handling  refugee  progi-ams. 

We  found  that  the  refugees  arriving  in  the  past  year  or  so  are  generally  less 
educated  and  much  less  able  to  speak  English  than  the  Vietnamese  refugees 
evacuated  to  the  United  States  in  1975.  These  newer  refugees  also  tend  to  have 
more  serious  medical  problems  (a  result  of  2  to  3  years  in  the  refugee  camps » 
and  have  suffered  more  traumatic  experiences  in  the  process  of  escaping.  In 
addition,  some  refugees,  particularly  some  of  the  Hmong  Laotians,  cannot  read 
or  write  and  are  virtually  unexposed  to  Western  culture,  and  thus  may  have  some 
special  adjustment  jtroblems. 

Nevertheless,  these  newer  refugees  are  reported  to  be  no  more  difficult  to 
resettle  than  the  previous  groups  of  Vietnamese  professionals  and  military  officers, 
in  the  sense  that  they  appear  to  be  very  willing  to  take  the  survival-type  jobs 
generally  available  to  refugees.  The  newer  refugees  may  be  less  "work-ready" 
at  the  time  they  reach  the  United  States  because  of  initial  medical  and  adjust- 
ment problems,  but  many  of  these  refugees  have  already  established  a  reputation 
for  being  industrious  and  reliable  workers. 

There  have  been  reports  around  the  country  of  community  sensitivity  to  the 
presence  of  refugees  and  resentment  that  refugees  are  receiving  benefits  not 
available  to  other  disadvantaged  groups,  but  we  did  not  encounter  this  as  :i 
available  problem.  In  most  States,  the  refugee  population  is  small  relative  to 
other  immigrant  or  minority  groups. 

The  absence  of  a  previously  existing  Indochinese  community  in  the  United 
States  is  a  major  factor  distinguishing  these  Indf»cbinese  refugees  fron)  most 
other  recent  immigrant  groups  here.  Now  that  the  the  earlier  wave  of  refugees 
have  had  some  time  to  become  settled  here,  they  have  started  to  serve  the  func- 
tions of  an  immigrant  community.  Some  of  these  earlier  refugees  are  now  serving 
as  siK>nsors  of  recently  arrived  family  members,  but  it  does  not  appear  thev  are 
capable  yet  of  providing  the  kind  of  financial  support  to  new  arrivals  that  the 
voluntary  agencies  have  provided.  For  the  immediate  future,  the  most  impor- 
tant role  of  the  4-year  old  Indochinese  community  is  likely  to  be  cultural  support 
and  information  sharing. 
1 

PROBLEMS  FACED  IN  REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Federal  Government's  involvement  in  the  refugee  resettlement  effort  is 
comprised  of  (1)  direct  financins:  of  ".special  ])rojects"  for  English  a-id  job 
training  and  mental  health  counseling  and  (2)  reimbursements  to  State  Govern- 
ments for  welfare,  medical,  and  social  service  costs  for  refugees.  Most  of  these 
progTams  are  funded  and  adminstered  by  the  HEW  Office  of  Family  Assistance 
in  the  Social  Security  Administration,  but  its  Office  of  Education  has  also  fniided 
and  administered  adult  education  projects  for  refugees  and  assistance  for  school 
districts  with  high  refugee  populations.  Other  than  the  State  Department's  grants 
to  the  volags,  there  are  virtually  no  other  Federal  funds  specifically  earmarked 
for  Indochina  refugee  resettlement  programs.  Refugees  are  eligible  for  other 
Federal  programs— through  the  Labor  Department  or  HUD,  for  example — but 
refugee  participation  in  these  is  not  identifiable. 

Since  lOT.i,  about  $5C\~^  million  has  been  appropriated  for  HEW's  Indochina 
refugee  programs.   HEW  funds  obligated  for  medical  and  welfare  assistance 
and  social  services  and  for  State  and  local  administration  were  about  $98  mil- 
lion in  1978. 
TJtwredictahiliUj  of  fundinff  and  resettlement  levels 

Two  of  the  major  difficulties  encountered  by  Govemment  officials  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  in  the  resettlement  effort  are  the  unpredictability  of  refugee 
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admissions  to  the  United  States  and  uncertainties  about  tlie  future  of  Federal 
Government  refugee  programs.  Funding  uncertainties  and  the  consequent  "start-t 
ing  and  stopping"  of  programs  have  meant  that  in  some  states,  experienced  staflj 
were  lost  and  never  replaced,  and  some  social  services  like  employment  counseling! 
and  placement  were  never  resumed.  j 

A  result  of  these  uncertainties  is  that  HEW,  state  government  officials,  and 
voluntary  agencies  have  had  a  difficult  time  planning  and  managing  the  refugee 
program  on  any  but  a  very  ad  hoc  basis.  Over  the  past  3  years,  HEW's  Indochinaj 
Refugee  Program  Office  has  gone  through  several  reorganizations.  Its  staff  levels! 
have  fluctuated,  detailed  program  guidelines  have  never  been  formulated,  andj 
some  important  evaluation  and  monitoring  responsibilities  have  not  been  carried| 
out.  For  example,  HEW  staffs  have  not  made  systematic,  nationwide  audits  or; 
evaluations  of  state  government  refugee  programs  or  of  claims  for  Federal 
reimbursements,  although  this  has  been  done  on  an  occasional  individual  Statej 

basis.  ., 

HEW's  regional  refugee  staffs  were  given  responsibility  in  late  1977  for  monitor- 1 
ing  the  States'  federally -funded  social  services  contracts  for  refugee  programs.] 
The  regional  office  staffs,  however,  said  they  had  little  experience  in  this  area.j 
They  were  aware  of  a  current  lack  of  oversight  of  State  Government  contracts  ■ 
and'of  the  potential  for  abuse  in  this  area.  In  fact,  one  State  Government  refugee 
program  contractor  was  recently  found  guilty  of  criminal  fraud. 

Some   HEW   officials,   however,   have   said   that   the  time  and  money   spent 
monitoring   these   federally    reimbursed   social   service  contracts   more   closely 
would  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  funds  involved,  particularly  since  j 
these  were  originally  viewed  to  be  temporary,  one-time  expenditures,  and  that  I 
these  Federal  reimbursements  thus  have  tended  to  be  administered  on  the  as-: 
sumption  of  the  "good  faith"  of  the  grantee.  Because  these  States  social  service  i 
contracts  are  100  percent  federally  funded,  there  may  be  a  tendency,  we  beUeve, 
for  States  to  be  less  conscientious  in  monitoring  the  effectiveness  and  expendi-i 
tures  of  these  refugee  programs.  With  HEWs  regional  refugee  staffs  presently] 
not  equipped  to  monitor  these  adequately,  we  believe  the  potential  for  abuse 
continues  and  needs  to  be  corrected,  particularly  if  the  U.S.  sets  up  a  formal, 
long-term  refugee  resettlement  program.  i 

HEW's  Office  of  Education  has  no  representation  in  its  regional  offices,  and 
there  has  been  little  coordination  between  its  staff  handling  refugee  projects, 
and  the  HEW  refugee  program  staff  in  the  regions,  with  the  result  that  its 
monitoring  of  these  special  refugee  education  projects  throughout  the  country 
was  inadequate.  If  special  refugee  education  programs  are  to  be  continued 
through  the  Office  of  Education,  we  believe  there  is  a  distinct  need  for  improved 
coordination  with  HEWs  regional  refugee  program  staff  and  for  closer  over- 
sight of  their  grantees. 

Summary 

For  the  most  part,  the  refugee  needs  are  generally  being  served  by  the  volags  I 
and  federally  funded  projects,  but  it  appears  this  is  being  accomplished  despite  | 
the  absence  of,  rather  than  because  of,  a  comprehensive  natiimal  refugee  resettle- 
ment poUcy.  Hard-working  and  dedicated  individuals  in  both  the  public  and] 
private  sectors  are  devoting  efforts  to  the  challenge  of  assisting  refugees  to 
become  integrated  and  self-sufficient  in  U.S.  society.  A  positive  and  predictable 
Federal  policy  for  refugee  admissions  and  resettlement  would  help  assure  that 
effective  refugee  resettlement  is  a  product  of  a  more  organized  and  consistent 
national  effort,  rather  than  of  fortunate  circumstance. 

COMMENTS    ON    PROPOSED   LEGISLATION,    RECOMMENDATIONS   TO    HEW    AND    A    MATTEB 

FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF    THE    CONGRESS 

We  have  reviewed  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Administration's  refugee  admis- 
sions and  resettlement  proposal,  and  believe  it  addresses  the  major  problem  areas 
we  have  encountered  regarding  U.S.  refugee  admission  and  resettlement  pro- 
grams. If  enacted,  it  would  manifest  the  intent  of  the  Congress  as  a  basis  for 
the  formulation  of  national  policy  relative  to  the  program.  In  addition  to  the 
redefinition  of  the  term  (refugee,"  the  bill  increases  refugee  admissions  to  a 
level  more  in  line  with  U.S.  intentions  to  share  in  resettling  the  anticipated 
continuing   flow   of  refugees   from   Indochina,   the   Soviet  Union   and   Eastern 
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^  Europe,  and  other  areas  of  the  world.  It  also  provides  for  dealing  with  large 
'  groups  of  refugees  that  may  result  from  unanticipated  emergency  situations, 
'  and  it  retains  parole  authority  for  individual  situations. 

'S  With  regard  to  HEW's  management  of  Indochina  refugee  assistance  programs, 
Iwe  are  recommending  that  the  HEW  Secretary  require  that  monitoring  refugee 
^  program  grant  funds  be  tightened  (1)  through  closer  surveillance  by  respon- 
*  sible  personnel  of  HEW  Regional  Offices  and  State  and  local  government  agencies 
'^  and  (2)  by  requiring  audits  of  the  use  of  HEW-administered  refugee  program 
'^  funds,  iucludiug  "special  projects"',  social  services,  and  cash  and  medical  assist- 
']  auce. 

*{     We  also  believe  that  the  Congress,  in  its  deliberations  in  authorizing  or  appro- 
"ipriatiiig  funds  for  temporary  care  ana   U.S.  resettlement  programs  for  Indo- 
''  chine.se    refugees,    should    require    long-range    forward    planning    data    that 
encompasse.s — 

Anticipated  number  of  refugees  ; 
2suuibers  to  be  resettled  in  tiie  United  States ; 

Estimated  components  and  costs  of  all  aspects  of  the  program,  including 
care  of  the  refugees  and  their  selection,  admission,  resettlement,  and  integra- 
tion into  American  communities  ;  and 

The  extent  to  which  the  U.S.  Government  is  to  provide  funds. 
This  concludes  our  statement,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  consider  any  questions 
members  of  the  subcommittee  may  have. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  KENNETH  FASICK,  DIEECTOE,  INTERNATIONAL 
DIVISION,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
DOMINICK  BINETTI,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR;  VIRGINIA  SAMMON, 
PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  MEMBER;  ANN  LEE,  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

MEMBER 

Mr.  Fasick.  First  of  all,  we  are  pleased  to  be  here.  What  we  are 
going  to  testify  on  today  is  basically  the  results  of  a  study  we  made. 

A  report  was  issued  April  24,  1979  titled  *'The  Indochinese  Exo- 
dus :  A  Humanitarian  Diiemma." 

First  we  found  the  Asian  asylum  countries,  while  they  serve  as 
places  of  temporary  refuge,  feel  they  are  being  asked  to  bear  an  unfair 
burden  of  a  worldwide  problem.  The  refugees  pose  potentially  disrup- 
tive political  problems. 

The  U.N.  High  Commission  for  Refugees  has  been  constrained  in  its 
ability  to  provide  adequate  temporary  care  for  all  refugees  because  of 
asylum  country  reluctance  to  accept  them  and  because  of  the  unex- 
pected large  refugee  flows  this  past  fall  and  winter. 

We  have  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  State  through  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  in  Geneva  that  he  press  for  establish- 
ment of  additional  temporary  care  holding  camps  located  in  the  South 
China  Sea  or  at  other  locations  in  the  Far  East  to  reduce  the  visi- 
bility of  the  refugee  populations  and  the  local  population  and  relieve 
the  pressures  of  the  large  refugee  populations  now  in  first  asylum  coun- 
tries. 

The  camp  should  be  administered  by  the  United  Nations  and  opera- 
tionally managed  by  voluntary  agencies  and  international  organiza- 
tions. 

We  also  recommend  that  he  inform  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
need  to  have  more  aggressive  field  monitoring  and  the  need  to  act 
to  insure  that  refugees  are  provided  asylum  and  receive  suitable  level  - 
and  types  of  care. 
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Second,  we  found  the  pressures  to  move  the  boat  refugees  out  o\ 
asyhim  countries  meant  the  U.S.  selection  and  processing  procedure^ 
ditTer  between  land  and  boat  refugees. 

We  believe  implem.entation  of  a  recommendation  calling  lor  estab, 
li«hment  of  U.N.  camps  free  of  the  internal  political  pressures  wilj 
permit  more  uniform  and  equitable  treatment  of  land  and  boat  rein, 
tees  who  are  potential  selectees  for  admission  into  the  United  btates.    , 

We  found,  third,  that  the  U.S.  public  and  volunteer  agency  ofeciaLj 
had  a  difficult  time  planning  and  conducting  resettlement  program; 
because  of  the  uncertainties  resulting  from  the  absence  m  the  la^^, 
of  a  clear  expresssion  of  U.S.  intentions  and  commitments  to  particl 
ipate  in  refugee  resettlement.  .  , 

We  believe  such  commitments  need  be  more  formally  embodied  ir, 
law  to  serve  as  a  clear  expression  of  the  will  of  Congress,  as  well  as  tc] 
allow  improved  planning. 

We  have  reviewed  basic  provisions  of  the  resettlement  proposal- 
this  is  the  proposal  this  committee  is  considering— and  believe  it  ad-^ 
dresses  the  major  problem  areas  we  have  encountered  regarding  the 
U  S   refuo-ee  admission  and  resettlement  programs. 

Fonrthf we  found  that  HEW's  refugee  program  management  svs 
tem  is  lacking  in  detailed  program  guidelines  and  effective  oversight 
of  Federal  Government  funds.  ^  .       .  j 

We  are  thus  recommending  the  HEW  Secretary's  monitoring  ojj 
refugee  program  grant  funds  be  tightened  through  closer  surveillancf; 
by  responsible  personnel  of  HEW  regional  offices  and  State  and  loca 
government  agencies  and  by  requiring  audits  of  the  HEW-admm 
fstered  refugee  program  funds,  including  special  projects,  social  serv 
ices,  and  cash  and  medical  assistance.  ,  . 

Finally,  we  believe  the  Congress  in  its  deliberations  m  authorizing 
and  appropriating  funds  for  refugee  programs  should  require  long 
ranp-e  forward  planning  data  that  shows  anticipated  numbers  of  refu 
sees^  the  number  to  be"  resettled  in  the  United  States  and  estimated 
cost  and  components  of  all  aspects  of  refugee  care  and  resettlement 
programs. 

In  addition,  we  believe  close  coordination  between  all  agencies  par 
ticipating  in  the  programs  is  essential. 

That  completes  our  summary. 

]Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  problems  m  the 
present  program.  You  make  a  recommendation  that  monitoring  ol 
refu!iee  program  grant  funds  be  tightened,  one,  through  closer  sur- 
veillance by  HEW  personnel  and,  two,  by  requiring  audits  of  the  use 
of  HEW-administered  funds. 

What  problems  have  you  encountered  that  suggest  to  you  that  grant 
funds  monitoring  needs  to  be  tightened  and  that  there  bo  audits? 

Mr.  Fasick.  First,  audits  and  monitoring  are  virtually  absent  foi 
the  funds  made  available  by  HEW's  Social  Security  and  Office  oj 
Education.  We  believe  that  a  systematic  program  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  purposes  of  monitoring  these  funds.  Most  refugee  pro- 
gram fimds  are  turned  over  100  percent  to  the  States,  and  there  could 
be  a  tendency — we  don't  suggest  we  have  evidence  there  is — that  the 
States,  in  the  absence  of  monitoring,  could  very  well  end  up  with  very 
loose  programs. 
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Ms.  IIoLTZMAN.  Are  there  any  standards  for  the  programs  to  be  run 
under  these  grants  ?  Federal  standards  ? 

Mr.  Fasick.  Not  to  our  knowledge.  This  is  another  observation  we 
made  during  the  course  of  review,  the  absence  of  detailed  standards 
on  the  part  of  HEW  and  advice  and  counsel  and  directions  to  the 
States  and  the  administering  agencies. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  implication  is  that  there  haven't  been  problems, 
but  my  understanding  is  someone  was  just  convicted  for  fraud  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  these  funds;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Sammon.  That's  correct.  There  is  one  instance  we  came  across. 
It  was  a  problem  for  about  a  year  before  it  was  finally  investigated 
and  brought  to  court. 

j\Is.  PIoLTZMAN.  What  do  you  mean? 

Ms.  Sammon.  There  had  been  some  complaints  from  refugees. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  There  had  been  complaints  made  to  HEW? 

Ms.  Sammon.  Right. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  For  a  year  HEW  did  nothing? 

Ms.  Sammon.  They  were  aware  of  it.  They  said  they  were  looking 
into  it,  but  they  have  a  small  investigative  staff.  It  was  only  this  past 
fall  when  we  started  our  review  that  I  think  HEW  decided  to  put 
pressure  on  and  investigate  this.  They  did  bring  it  to  trial  this  winter. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  What  did  this  fraud  involve  ? 

Ms.  Sammon.  I  don't  know  the  details,  but  it  involved  a  social 
services  contractor,  purchased  by  the  State,  who  didn't  provide  the 
service  he  had  stated  he  would. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  Money  is  given  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  and  the  States  contract  with  whom  they  wish  to  perform  a 
variety  of  programs  for  refugees ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Fasick.  That's  correct. 

Ms.  Samimon.  There  is  now  a  requirement  that  HEW's  regional 
staffs,  which  are  small,  monitor  and  oversee  these  State  social  services 
contracts  as  they  are  being  let. 

The  PIEW  staffs  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  effectively  because 
there  have  been  so  many  of  these  contracts. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  These  contracts  are  for  provision  of  what  kinds 
of  services  ? 

Ms.  Sa]mmon.  Some  of  them  would  be  English  language  training, 
counseling,  job  placement,  and  job  development. 

]Ms.  Holtzman.  None  of  these  are  monitored  ?  The  actual  perform- 
ance of  these  contracts  is  not  monitored  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Ms.  Sammon.  I  can't  say  none  are  monitored,  but  the  regional  staffs 
have  told  us  that  they  weren't  able  to  devote  the  time  to  assure  these 
contracts  were  effectively  implemented.  Technically,  they  should  be 
looked  at,  but  they  haven't  had  the  time  to  monitor  them  all. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  Do  they  monitor  any  of  them  ? 

Ms.  Saimmon.  Again,  it  is  these  regional  refugee  staffs  that  do  some 
travelling  around  the  States  on  an  on-the-spot  basis.  They  may  not 
cover  all  of  the  contractors.  They  may  arrive  on  a  day  when  class  at- 
tendance happens  to  be  full.  It  is  not  effective  monitoring,  but  some 
monitoring  does  go  on. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  You  can't  quantify  it?  Are  we  talking  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  contracts  or  2  percent  or  75  percent  of  tlie  contracts?  Give 
us  an  estimate. 
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]\Ir.  Fasick.  "VVe  didn't  make  an  assessment  of  all  the  contracts  and  j 
the  number  of  those  being  monitored,  but  we  did  a  sufficient  amount  I 
of  work  to  be  able  to  say  with  some  confidence  that  not  enough  are  | 
being  monitored  adequately  by  HEW.  | 

Ms.  IIoLTZMAN.  I  take  it  there  are  no  competitive  bid  requirements  • 
with  regard  to  the  States'  contracting.  They  can  give  these  contracts  | 
to  whomever  they  want ;  is  that  correct  ?  | 

Mr.  Fasick.  That  I  can't  answer,  offhand.  | 

Ms.  Sammox.  Some  States  set  up  panels  to  let  the  contracts.  i 

]\ls.  HoLTZMAN.  All  States  ? 

Ms.  Sammon.  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of  that.  The  ones  we  went  I 
to  had  some  selective  procedures.  ! 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Can  _you  tell  us  what  those  were  ?  ; 

Ms.  Sammon.  They  would  set  up  a  panel  with  experts  in  certain  i 
areas  and  that  panel  would  decide  on  the  contractor.  ' 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Did  you  evaluate  the  objectivity  and  effectiveness 
of  the  selection  process  ? 

Ms.  Sammox.  We  did  that  for  HEW's  directly  funded  programs, 
the  so-called  "special  projects."  We  found  it  was  hard  to  evaluate 
the  process,  because  there  were  generally  vague  guidelines.  The  choices  ' 
were  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  previous  experience  in  refugee  re- 
settlement. We  found  instances  where  there  was  a  complaint  that  one 
contractor  was  chosen  over  another  who  didn't  have  that  kind  of  ji 
experience.  But  we  didn't  evaluate  these  on  a  wide-enough  basis  to ' 
•determine  this  was  an  ineffective  selection  procedure.  Overall,  we  felt 
attempts  Avere  being  made  to  select  qualified  contractors. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  That  is  HEW  directly.  "What  about  the  States? 

Ms.  Sammox.  We  didn't  look  into  that  in  detail. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX".  It  is  your  understanding  the  States  pick  their  con- 
tractors by  the  panel  method  ? 

jMs.  Sammox^.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Fasick.  Those  States  we  did  visit  make  inquiries  within  that 
posture,  but  we  are  not  sure  about  all  the  States  participating  in  the 
program. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  This  is  important  in  terms  of  our  understanding 
what  happens.  In  my  State  of  Xew  York  contracts  were  given  out  for 
a  summer  jobs  program.  Everyone  who  had  a  contract  the  year  before 
got  another  one,  regardless  of  how  they  performed.  It  wasn't  sur- 
prising that  most  of  the  contracts  were  performed  badly.  I  would 
hope  we  could  have  a  clearer  assessment  of  the  procedures  and  the 
standards  governing  awarding  of  these  contracts. 

When  HEW  comes  to  testifv  we  will  ask  them  to  explain  this  to 
us.  At  least  you  are  saying  HEW  has  no  procedures  for  evaluating 
the  performance  of  the  contracts  or  auditing  the  contracts  and  monl 
toring  them  svstematicallv :  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Fasick.  That's  correct.  They  have  guidelines,  but  we  consider 
them  inadequate. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  I  want  to  ask  several  questions  about  processing. 
Several  questions  occur  to  me. 

One  is  your  assessment  of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  when  it 
selects  and  processes  refugees — whether  it  is  in  Malaysia  or  Thailand 
or  anywhere  in  the  world — to  do  an  adequate  job  of  screening  to 
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determine  whether  or  not  the  refugee  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
U.S.  immigration  laws. 

;Mr.  Fasick.  There  is  a  three-tier  system  overseas.  From  what  we 
could  discern  during  our  visits,  there  seems  to  be  adequate  U.S.  staff 
to  perform  the  functions  they  are  required  to  do.  When  it  comes  to 
meetino;  requirements  of  the  Iimnigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
I  woulfl  defer  to  j\Is.  Lee.  They  are  one  of  the  three  tiers  involved. 

Ms.  Lee.  We  sampled  refugee  files  in  Thailand  and  found  adequate 
documentation  to  show  that  U.S.  officials  went  through  the  proper 
procedures  to  screen  refugees  for  admission  to  the  U.S.  We  saw  copies 
of  cables  which  were  sent  out  to  verify  that  the  refugee  had  relatives 
living  in  the  United  States  or  to  find  out  about  the  refugee's  former 
association  with  the  U.S.  Government. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  There  was  evidence?  I  am  not  sure  I  understood 
your  evidence.  There  was  or  was  not  evidence  to  show  that  was  done  ? 

]Ms,  Lee.  There  w^as  proper  documentation  to  show  there  was  an 
attempt  made  to  find  out  about  the  past  background  of  the  refugees. 
However,  in  ]Malaysia,  I  believe  that  the  documentation  was  inade- 
quate. 

I  will  turn  that  question  over  to  IMr.  Binetti. 

Mr,  Binetti.  Because  of  the  pressures  of  the  large  numbers  flowing 
into  thope  camps  in  the  fall — October-Xovember,  specifically,  when 
we  were  there — there  didn't  seem  to  be  as  much  of  a  concerted  effort 
to  get  the  types  of  documentation  in  the  dossiers  we  saw  in  Thailand. 
The  LT.S.  refugee  people,  as  well  as  the  people  of  other  countries,  were 
trying  to  get  the  resettlements  accomplished  as  rapidh^  as  possible. 
U.S.  officials  seemed  to  be  mainly  concerned  with  the  two  criteria — 
(1)  that  refugees  that  come  to  the  United  States  must  have  been  re- 
fused by  another  country  before  the  TTnited  States  would  process 
them;  and  (2)  that  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  immigration 
law.  The  documentation  concerning  family  relationships,  and  so  forth, 
were  sometime?  missing.  When  we  looked  at  the  dossiers,  those  docu- 
ments weren't  as  evident  as  in  Thailand. 

]Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  So  they  really  couldn't  determine  adequately  from 
what  you  saw  whether  or  not  these  peo]ile  met  the  requirements  of  the 
immigration  laws?  There  was  inadequate  documentation. 

Mr.  Fasick.  Li  that  case,  this  was  our  observation.  This  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Immigration  and  State  Department  personnel  and 
we  have  been  advised  that  since  then  substantial  improvements  have 
been  made  in  Malavsia  to  overcome  this  problem. 

!Ms,  HoETZMAN.  I  think  I  have  used  up  more  than  my  5  minutes.  I 
will  recognize  the  srentlem-an  from  New  York,  Mr.  Fish. 

]\[r.  Fish.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Fasick.  did  HEW  explain  why  no  nationwide  audits  or  evalua- 
tions of  existing  refugee  program  had  been  undertaken  ? 

]\Ir.  FARirK.  Audits  have  been  undertaken.  Are  you  talking  about 
UN  or  HEW? 

'My.  Fish.  PTEW.  The  statement  appeared  on  page  16  that  HEW 
staffs  have  not  made  systematic  nationwide  audits  or  evaluations  of 
State  government  refugee  programs. 

]\Ir.  Fasick.  Excuse  me.  T  think  HEW  considers  it  to  be  a  temporary- 
program.  The  approximately  $100-$150  million  involved  in  any  one 
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vear  in  terms  of  their  total  program  is  considered  rather  small  by 
ilEW. 

As  a  consequence,  it  didn't  get  the  audit  coverage,  or  any  audit  cov- 
erage to  our  knowledge. 

Mr.  Fish,  Don't  you  think  this  committee  should  have  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  existing  domestic  assistance  progi-ams  available  to 
refugees  respecting  their  cost  effectiveness  before  we  enact  permanent 
legislation  such  as  title  III  of  the  bill  before  us  ? 

]Mr.  Fasick.  I  think  indeed  it  is  a  requirement  that  HEW  should 
put  into  place.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  committee  should  or  shouldn't 
pass  legislation  pending  receipt  of  reports  of  such  evaluations  or  aud- 
its is  something  for  the  committee  to  decide. 

I  would  suggest  that  assurances  from  HEW  and  evidence  that  they 
are  initiating  a  plan  for  evaluation  and  monitoring  of  the  program 
and  measuring  its  ejEfectiveness  would  serve  you  well. 

Mr.  Fish.  Turning  to  the  role  of  UNHCR-  part  of  your  testimony, 
you  say  it  is  well  known  to  this  Committee  that  they  are  constrained 
in  their  functions  in  countries  of  first  asylum.  From  your  conversa- 
tion with  officials  in  the  countries  of  first  asylum,  would  they  object 
to  an  expanded  UN  role  in  existing  refugee  camps  ? 

Mr.  Fasick.  Currently,  as  you  know,  the  refugee  camps  are  op- 
erated by  the  asylum  countries  and  the  UN  High  Commissioner  is 
merely  a"^  conduit  of  funds.  He  has  a  very  limited  staff  for  purposes  of 
monitoring  the  program. 

In  Thailand,  for  example,  there  were  5  people  involved  for  15  camps. 

I  believe  possibly  we  are  too  far  down  the  road  in  terms  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  of  these  camps,  particularly  in  the  sovereign  coun- 
tries of  Malaysia  and  Thailand,  to  change  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  current  negotiations  for  setting  up  islands, 
we  would  strongly  endorse  any  effort  made  to  have  the  UN  run  those 
camps  as  opposed  to  the  Avay  iliey  are  run  now. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  agree.  I  thiiik  the  situation  is  quite  unusual  when  you 
have  three  or  four  levels  of  people  in  some  aspect  of  responsibility  for 
camps.  But  let's  get  to  the  island. 

Your  testimony  refers  to  the  island  camps ;  they  should  be  admin- 
istered by  the  UN  and  o]oerationally  managed  by  voluntary  agencies 
and  international  organizations. 

Would  you  go  into  that  in  more  detail,  particularly  defining  what 
you  mean  Jby  administered  and  operationally  managed  ? 

Mr.  FASiriv.  Basically  we  have  in  mind  an  efficient  operation  with 
the  types  of  offvcia,ls  or  staff  who  are  v\'ell  versed  in  the  needs  and 
essentials  of  running  a  camp  and  the  problems  associated  with 
refugees. 

It  would  also 

Mr.  Fish.  Are  you  talking  about  the  U.N.  role  or  voluntary 
agencies  ? 

jSIr.  Fasick.  The  voluntary  agencies  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Fisri,  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  administer? 

Mr.  Fasick.  The  actual  operation  of  the  camps.  The  funding  opera- 
tion, the  receipt 

Mr.  Fish.  It  says  the  camp  should  be  administered  by  the  U.N.  and 
operationally  managed  by  the  voluntary  agencies.  It  reads  to  me  that 
you  are  splitting  the  function.  I  am  referring  to  page  6. 
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Mr.  Fasick.  Maybe  your  distinction  between  administration  and 
operation  is  one  that  needs  some  elaboration. 

.     Mr.  Fish.  I  say  this  because  I  thought  the  decision  was  well  made 

i|from  talks  with  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner  of  the  U.N.  and  talks 

Avith  the  foreign  ministers  of  Indonesia  a  month  ago,  and  that  it  was 

agreed  that  for  once  this  Indonesian  island  would  be  operationally 

run  by  the  U.N. 

I  know  that  is  different  from  most  of  the  way  they  work,  but  this 
would  be — the  term  is  used  repeatedly — operationally  a  UNHCE.  deal. 
I  wondered  if  your  view  differed  from  that ;  do  you  draw  a  distinction 
between  administered  and  operationally  managed? 

Mr.  Fasick.  I  am  not  sure  the  U.N.  itself  has  the  personnel  and 
staff  and  capability  to  operate  a  camp,  but  it  does  have  the  capability 
and  position  in  the  international  scene  to  administer,  for  example, 
contracts  or  agreements  with  voluntary  agencies.  I  think  the  U.N. 
would  still  have  a  responsibility  for  overseeing,  monitoring,  and  assur- 
ing the  camp  is  operated  in  the  manner  required  by  the  contract  or 
agreement. 

Mr.  Fish.  You  are  suggesting  the  replacement  for  the  present  camp 
commandant  in  Malaysia  or  Thailand.  The  political  leadership  of  the 
province  they  are  in  has  a  role  to  play,  and  would  be  a  member  of  a 
voluntary  agency  assigned  to  manage  their  camp. 

Mr.  Fasick.  Under  the  overall  administrative  responsibility  of  the 
U.N.  and  not  under  the  country,  yes,  sir.  This  is  what  we  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Fish.  Have  you  expressed  this  point  of  view  ?  As  far  as  I  under- 
stand, UNHCR  operational  capacity  would  be  using  nationalists — ■ 
presumably  Indonesian— for  such  functions  as  camp  security.  Let  me 
ask  you  who  would  be  responsible  for  camp  security? 

Mr.  Fasick.  I  think  there  are  some  responsibilities  that  the  sovereign 
country  hosting  this  island  would  want  to  retain.  Neverthless,  in  the 
case  of  Indonesia,  we  believe  that  security  should  be  part  of  camp 
management  and  camp  operation,  together  with  housing,  food,  health, 
and  other  facilities  and  services  provided,  and  we  think  it  should  come 
from  the  UNHCR  and  the  VOLAGS. 

^Ir.  Fish.  Your  testimony  is  to  the  effect  as  of  the  end  of  February, 
there  were  75,000  boat  refugees — could  you  tell  us  Avhere  they  are? 
Do  you  have  a  breakdown  ? 

Mr.  Fasick.  Most  of  them  were  in  ]\Ialaysia.  Some  in  Indonesia. 
Some  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Philippines.  The  bulk  of  them  were  in 
Malaysia,  on  several  islands  just  off  the  east  coast  of  Malaysia.  One 
infamous  one  is  Pulau  Bidong  which  we  visited.  At  the  time  we  were 
there  in  October,  there  were  10,000  refugees.  Within  a  month,  it  in- 
creased to  25,000.  We  understand  there  are  even  more  than  that 
today. 

]\Ir.  Fish.  Your  testimony  was  that  except  for  1.500  Moslems  re- 
settled in  IMalaysia,  no  country  has  yet  indicated  any  willingness  to 
5  accei:)t  Vietnamese  refuses  on  permanont  settlement?  You  are  re- 
ferring to  countries  of  first  asylum  or  Southeast  Asia  generally? 

Mr.  Fasick.  We  are  talking  of  countries  of  first  asylum. 

Air.  Fish.  The  Philippines  have  not  accepted  any  ? 

Mv.  Fasick.  Not  to  our  knowledge. 

In  addition,  most  of  tlie  Asian  countries  do  not  accept  refugees  for 
resettlement,  for  example,  Japan  is  a  contributor  financially,  but 
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when  it  comes  to  accepting  refugees  for  resettlement,  it  takes  vir- 
tually none. 

jNIs.  Lee.  It  vrasn't  until  very  recently  that  Japan  agi'eed  to  allow 
refugees  to  come  in.  i 

yiv.  Fish.  Small  numbers  ? 

]\f  s.  Lee.  I  thinlv  so. 

^Ir.  Fish.  New  Zealand  has  not  responded? 

Ms.  Lee.  It  has  responded,  but  not  to  a  great  extent. 

]Mr.  Fish.  It  is  your  testimony  that  because  of  the  pressures  of  the 
countries  of  first  asylum,  that  we  have  favored  boat  refugees.  In  fact,! 
you  say  that  this  results  in  the  admission  of  boat  refugees  before 
higher  priority  land  refugees. 

Mr.  Fasigk.  Yes.  The  situation  of  the  boat  refugees  was  that  their 
safety  and  survival  were  endangered.  The  United  States  and  other 
countries  responded  more  rapidly  to  resettling  them  because  of  tlie 
reluctance  of  asylum  countries  to  accept  them  or  keep  them  very  long. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  land  refugees  in  the  camps  in  Thailand  have 
been  there  as  long  as  3  years. 

Mr.  Fish.  We  do  violence  to  our  immigration  laws  and  the  criteria 
we  set  up  by  bypassing  land  refugees  who  have  higher  priorities  to 
come  to  the  United  States. 

]Mr.  Fasigk.  There  is  an  unfair  ratio,  yes,  sir. 

]Ms.  HoLTZMAisr.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  expired.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

yir.  Hall.  No  questions. 

]\rs.  HoLTz^MAN.  There  is  a  vote  now  so  the  committee  will  adjoui-n 
for  10  minutes. 

FRecess.] 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  hearing  will  resume. 

I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Butler.  Thank  you,  Madame  Chairwoman. 

With  reference  to  your  visit,  I  judge  you  took  this  team  and  spent 
£0!ne  time  in  the  area.  For  the  record,  can  you  tell  us  how  long  you 
were  there,  and  how  many  of  you  went  ? 

Mv.  Fasigk.  Mv.  Binetti  ? 

Mr.  Binetti.  One  team  went  to  Thailand  at  the  end  of  September. 
We  had  a  three-person  team  in  Thailand  until  December  15.  A  two- 
person  team  visited  the  southern  tier  countries — Malaysia,  Singapore,, 
and  Indonesia — during  the  period  from  October  14,  to  November  15. 

]Mr.  Butler.  Did  you  have  any  problems  with  access  to  information  ? 

Mr.  Binetti.  We  don't  have  audit  rights  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional organizations  such  as  the  U.N.  High  Commission  of  Eefuirees 
or  ICEM  or  the  asylum  countries.  However-,  I  think  we  found  all  of 
those  entities  very  cooperative  in  discussing  their  programs  with  us 
and  I  didn't  feel  we  were  impeded  in  any  way  in  getting  information. 

]\Ir.  Butler.  So  your  response  is  that  all  the  information  you  felt 
relevant  was  made  available  to  you  whether  you  had  a  right  to  it  or 
not? 

I\Ir.  Binetti.  In  the  circumstances,  yes,  sir. 

!Mr.  Butler.  With  reference  to  what  Congressman  Fish  asked  about 
why  HEW  had  no  nationwide  audits  or  evaluations  of  the  programs, 
I  think  the  response  was  they  felt  that  it  wasn't  that  important.  Would 
you  elaborate? 
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Mr.  Fasick.  hew  overall  has  a  budget  that  amounts  to  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars 

]Mr.  Butler.  I  can  understand  why  they  said  that,  but  I  want  to 
know,  if  I  quoted  you  accurately,  what  individual  at  this  disembodied 
spirit  known  as  HEW  made  the  decision  that  they  would  not  do  this? 

Mr.  Fasick.  I  don't  think  we  are  citing  an  individual.  We  are  talking 
about  a  condition  where  there  is  pressure  for  many  evaluations  by  the 
Inspector  General's  Office  in  HEW.  Under  such  conditions  a  tempo- 
rary program  that  is  also  rather  small  in  relationship  to  the  total  pro- 
.  grams  of  HEW  did  not  receive  the  attention  we  think  it  deserved. 

We  are  only  speculating  on  their  thinking.  It  might  be  a  good  ques- 
tion to  address  to  them  when  they  testify. 

;Mr.  BtTTLER.  My  question  to  you  is :  Did  you  address  that  question 
toHEW?Ifso,to\Yhom? 

Mr.  Fasick.  In  an  indirect  way;  not  directly  to  any  one  person. 

Mr.  Butler.  Explain  why  you  did  not  feel  compelled  to  ask  that 
question. 

]Mr.  Fasick.  First  we  were  trying  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  audit 
or  evaluation  was  taking  place.  We  discerned  there  was  little  or  none. 
In  the  course  of  talking  with  various  HEAV  people,  they  speculated 
%s  to  the  reasons.  We  didn't  go  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  or 
to  the  Inspector  General  and  ask  him  the  question,  but  our  report 
addresses  this  question  and  we  expect  a  formal  reply  from  HEW 
on  it. 

^Ir.  Butler.  From  HEW  will  come  a  reply.  Somebody  is  going 
to  liave  to  fashion  the  words  that  make  that  reply.  At  what  level  has 
the  decision  been  made  not  to  do  this?  Can  you  help  me  with  refer- 
enre  to  identifving  how  this  decision  was  made  and  why?  Who  made 
it? 

Mr.  Fasick.  We  don't  know  specifically.  In  the  hierarchy  of  HEW, 
the  Inspector  General  and  his  organization  has  a  great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility in  deciding  what  they  will  or  can  or  will  not  or  can't  undertake 
because  of  stalT  limitations  and  other  limitations.  It  is  probably  the 
type  of  question  that  might  be  first  addressed  to  that  official. 

^Ir.  Butler.  Absent  an  Inspector  General,  which  is  a  new 
development 

Mr.  Fasick.  In  HEW  it  is  older.  It  has  been  around  for  several 
years,  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

]Mr.  Butler.  Thank  you.  I  stand  corrected. 

This  is  not  a  decision  by  the  Inspector  General,  is  it,  as  to  whether 
to  develop  an  audit  or  evaluation  ? 

Mr.  Fasick.  Basically  it  would  be,  yes,  sir.  Within  most  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch,  the  Ins];)ector  General  concept  has  just  been 
put  into  pLace.  As  I  indicated,  HEW  has  had  it  for  several  years.  The 
Inspector  General  has  an  audit  and  investigative  staff  with  a  large 
body  of  auditors  who  are  well  skilled  in  evaluation.  It  is  that  body 
of  people  in  HEW  that  make  the  independent  evaluations  of  pro- 
grams to  service  the  Secretary  as  well  as  the  Congress.  So  that  deci- 
sion should  be  reposed  in  that  body. 

INIr.  Butler.  Well,  I  have  dwelt  on  this  too  long.  Basicallv  what  I 
feel  is  that  clearly  HEW  has  fallen  short  of  its  responsibility  in 
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evaluating  these  programs.  That  is  my  view  of  it.  I  can't  find  a  single 
person  whose  face  will  be  red  by  virtue  of  this,  so  I  do  not  see  how 
we  will  correct  the  situation  until  somebody  gets  upset  about  it. 
Mr.  Fish.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 
Mr.  Butler.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Fish.  Could  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Fasick,  the  size  of  the  staff  in  the 
special  progi-am  staff  of  the  Office  of  Family  Assistance  at  HEW? 
Mr.  Fasick.  Ms.  Sammon.  Wonld  you  know  ? 

Ms.  Sammox.  They  have  both  the  headquarters  staff  and  staff  in 
the  HEW  regional  offices. 

Mr.  Fish,  ^^lio  would  do  the  monitoring?  Wouldn't  it  be  the 
special  progi-am  staff  ? 

Ms.  Sammon.  Monitoring  responsibilities  are  given  to  the  regional 
staffs.  I  think  they  now  total  about  17  throughout  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Fish.  Seventeen  separate  regional  staffs? 
Ms.  Sammox.  Seventeen  individuals. 

]Mr.  Fish.  Is  that  a  sufficient  number  to  undertake  the  job  of  moni- 
toring that  is  called  for? 

Ms.  Sammox.  We  don't  believe  so. 
Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BtiTLER.  I  yield  back,  Madam  Chairwoman. 
Ms.  Holtzman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
Let  me  return  to  the  question  of  processing  abroad.   You  indicated 
that  in  Malaysia  you  didn't  feel  there  was  adequate  documentation  to ; 
assure  that  American  immigration  law  was  being  fully  followed  in 
terms  of  decisions  on  the  refugees.  What  means  do  we  have  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  that  kind  of  problem  ?  What  can  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice do  on  a  systematic  basis  to  prevent  refugee  immigration  officers  in 
various  places  from  not  doing  their  job  ? 

Mr.  BiNETTi.  First  let  me  say  that  we  observed  the  INS  officer  in 
Malaysia  interrogating  refugees.  Despite  the  absence  of  certain  docu- 
mentation prescribed  for  inclusion  in  the  dossiers,  through  his  inter- 
rogations, he  did  a  good  job  of  satisfying  himself  as  to  whether  the 
indi^dduals  met  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  documentation  I  referred  to  was  that  which  substantiates  the 
claims  of  the  refugees  as  to  their  relationships  in  the  United  States, 
their  prior  emplovmxnt  with  the  U.S.  agencies,  or  their  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States.  The  dossiers  that  we  examined  in 
Malaysia  had  virtuallv  none  of  the  substantiating  documents  of  the 
type  that  we  observed  in  the  dossiers  that  we  examined  in  Thailand. 
The  recorded  data  in  the  dossiers  include  information  as  to  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  refugees,  but  we  saw  little  or  no  evidence  in 
the  folders  to  substantiate  those  claims. 

The  obtaining  of  such  evidence  is  often  a  difficult  task.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  refugee  asserts  that  he  had  an  associntion  with  or  was  em- 
ployed by  the  U.S.  Government,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  evidence 
concerninfT  that  past  relationship. 

Some  refugees  carried  old  ID  cards  and  other  documents  with  them 
when  they  fled  and  they  offered  these  to  the  U.S.  processing  officials. 
In  Malaysia  notations  as  to  the  availability  or  examination  of  even 
that  type  of  evidence  were  not  in  the  folders. 
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I  am  not  sure  whether  I  responded  to  your  question  as  to  what 
could  be  done  about  this  situation,  except  to  require  compliance  by 
processing  oiiicials  with  the  procedures  i'or  obtaining  documentation. 

Ms.  PIoLTZMAN.  There  ought  to  be  systematic  standards  for  how 
immigration  officers  are  to  make  a  decision.  If  a  requirement  is  waived, 
it  should  be  waived  on  the  basis  of  standards  that  are  generally  ac- 
ceptable. To  proceed  without  documents  in  some  cases  and  not  in  other 
cases  should  not  be  a  matter  of  the  whim  of  the  individual  officer. 

I  am  concerned  about  general  standards  as  to  how  decisions  are 
made  with  regard  to  the  refugees. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  point  I  raised  at  the  outset.  That  is  the  moni- 
toring issue.  I  am  very  troubled  about  this.  Of  course,  monitoring 
effectively  depends  on  the  existence  of  clear  standards  and  objectives. 
Do  the  Federal  contracts  with  the  voluntary  agencies  or  the  Federal 
contracts  with  the  States  contain  clear  standards  on  what  is  expected 
to  be  accomplished  ? 

Mr.  Fasick.  Under  the  contracts  ? 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Yes. 

Ms.  SAMiioN.  In  most  cases  they  identify  the  target  group,  and  the 
number  of  refugees  expected  to  benefit  from  stated  services. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  But  dou't  say  what  is  to  be  done  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  those  refugees  ? 

Ms.  Sammon.  They  list  what  services  are  to  be  provided — English 
language  or  job  training,  for  example.  They  will  set  a  target  for  job 
placement,  but  there  are  occasions  when  these  targets  have  not  been 
set.  I  can't  give  you  any  percentage  on  that. 

I  think  most  of  the  regional  refugee  staffs  throughout  the  country 
feel  they  need  more  guidance  from  the  central  HEW  refugee  office 
on  procedures  to  be  followed  regarding  the  administration  of  the  whole 
program. 

J^is.  HoLTZMAN.  Does  HEW  set  any  objectives  ?  Does  it  say  that, 
for  example,  we  want  to  make  sure  every  refugee  has  sufficient  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  to  obtain  a  job  within  6  months  or 
within  a  year  ?  Has  HEW  articulated  any  such  standards  ? 

Ms.  Sammox.  Not  in  that  form. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  What  form  ? 

Ms.  Sammon.  They  will  set  up  general  objectives — to  help  refugees 
achieve  self-sufficiency,  to  remove  them  from  the  welfare  rolls 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Do  you  have  a  time  frame  for  accomplishment  of 
these  ? 

Ms.  Sammoist.  No. 

?,Is.  HoLTZMAN.  So  they  are  meaningless  ? 

Ms.  Sammon.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Fasick.  You  are  addressing  an  important  point.  That  is  the 
need  for  HEW  to  establish  more  precise  guidelines,  as  they  call  them, 
and  gopls  and  objectives  they  expect  to  reach. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  How  caii  you  monitor  the  pro.o:ram  ?  It  may  well  be 
you  say  we  want  to  teach  English  to  refugees.  You  might  have  some- 
one doing  tliat,  but  perhaps  the  manner  in  which  they  teach  might 
menu  a  refugee  will  learn  English  in  5  or  10  years. 

IMr.  Fasick.  Very  good  point.  I  think  it  needs  emphasizing. 
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Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  HEW  lias  a  responsibility  to  articulate  what  it 
wants  to  accomplish  and  realistically  what  can  be  accomplished  and 
then  try  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Fasick.  Again,  I  think  some  of  the  psychology  here  may  be  the 
tendency  to  think  of  the  program  as  being  temporary  when  it  is  not. 
It  is  continuing  to  grow. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  two  other  questions.  What  would 
you  think  about  the  provision  of  English  language  training  to  ref- 
ugees abroad  while  they  are  waiting  for  processing  into  the  United 
States?  Do  you  think  that  would  help  absorption? 

Mr.  Fastck.  Again,  it  depends  on  where  they  will  be  resettled.  To 

give  the  training  to  all  of  them 

INIs.  Holtzmax.  To  the  refugees  coming  to  the  United  States. 
Mv.  Fasick.  I  think  th:\t  would  have  many  benefits,  to  have  a  formal 
program  overseas.  You  have  to  be  sure  there  is  time.  It  could  be  ex- 
pensive. And  you  should  identify  the  target  group. 

Ms.  Holtzmax.  More  expensive  than  providing  the  services  here? 

Mr.  Fasick.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  It  would  need  analysis.  It  depends 

upon  whether  the  training  is  provided  by  local  nationals  or  whether 

it  is  provided  by  U.S.  people  sent  overseas  to  conduct  such  a  program. 

It  would  make  a  marked  difference. 

Mr.  Butler.  Would  you  recommned  that  this  English  language 
training  program — — 

]Ms.  Holtz^iax.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 
]\Ir.  Bftler.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  yielding. 

Would  von  recommend  that  this  foreign  lamruage  trainincr.  this 
English  language  training  we  provide  over  there,  Avould  have  a 
southern  accent  or  midwestern  twang,  the  King's  English  as  spoken 
in  the  Bronx,  or  what  ?  [Laughter.] 

How  could  we — this  is  a  serious  question.  Is  there  some  reasonable 
way  that  we  could  really  do  much  training  over  there  until  we  know 
v/here  they  are  goin<i  ? 

]Ms.  Holtzmax.  I  hhve  been  laborinc;  perhaps  under  a  delusion  that 
fliey  speak  Euirlish  in  Virjrinia  as  well  as  in  Alabama  and  California. 
I  know  we  do  in  New  York.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  not  present 
much  of  a  problem. 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  also  whether  you  analvzed  the  desirability 
of  having  an  absorption  center  in  the  ITnited  States  for  the  refugees — • 
such  as  they  have  in  countries  like  Israel,  Australia,  and  France — 
where  theA^  would  be  taken  to  one  place  and  pro^-ided  with  intensive 
laup-nage  training,  job  placement  counseling,  possibly  job  training. 
'\"\niat  is  your  reaction  ? 

Mr.  Fasick.  We  haven't  analyzed  that.  We  have  suggested  that  it 
mav  be  an  area  that  Chairman  AVolflF's  subcommittee  may  want  to 
pursue  further,  in  our  testimony  to  that  subcommittee  on  the  same 
siibiort. 

We  do  know  it  co=:ts  substantially  more  to  have  centers  here  in  the 
United  States  or  U.S.  territorial  staging  areas  to  process  the  refuo-oes 
before  thev  are  sent  into  the  I^.S.  communities  for  resettlement.  The 
co'^f-'?  ar^^  substantially  more  than  it  costs  overseas. 

IVTc.  Holtzmax.  I  understand  the  v^tate  Department  also  provides 
money  under  some  progi-ams  for  the  resettlement  of  refugees.  How 
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well  doGP  the  State  Department  function  in  this  area  compared  to 
HEWS 

]Mr.  Fasick.  As  we  imderstand  it,  the  State  Department  only  pro- 
vides a  per  capita  grant,  which  was  $500  and  $350  per  refuo-ee  that — 
what  is  the  total  amount  in  any  1  year  on  this — $58  million,  I  think, 
was  the  amoimt — no,  that's  not  the  figiire 

^Is.  HoLTZMAX.  Can  yon  answer? 

]Mr.  Fasick,  There  is  a  $350  grant  given  bv  the  State  Department. 
It  is  estimated  they  will  give  out  65,000  grants  in  fiscal  year  1979 — 
this  goes  principally  to  VOLAG's,  to  aid  the  resettlement  here  in  the 
United  States.  The  VOLAG's,  in  turn,  use  some  of  that  money  for 
some  English  training. 

Ms.  Koltzmax.  Does  the  State  Department  have  any  monitoring  of 
how  that  money  is  used  ? 

]Mr.  Fasick.  No.  It  is  a  flat  figure  they  give  per  refugee. 

]\rs.  HoLTZMAX.  You  also  have  a  grant  being  given  to  States  for 
refugees  by  HEW  for  various  private  agencies  or  public  agencies  to 
conduct  refugee  training.  I  don't  know  that  an  out-and-out  grant 
means  it  shouldn't  have  auditing  and  evaluation. 

Mr.  Fasick.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  analyze  this  $350  grant 
and  the  VOLAG's  are  particularly  interested  in  it  because  they  feel 
that  the  amount  being  given  for  the  essential  services  that  they  provide 
is  inadequate. 

]\Is.  HoLTZMAX.  Does  the  State  Department  establish  standards 
with  respect  to  what  it  expects  the  voluntary  agencies  to  accomplish 
with  the  moneys  they  get  under  this  program  ? 

Ms.  Sammox.  The  uses  for  which  the  grant  is  to  be  put  are  written 
in  the  contract.  There  are  no  specific  targets  as  to  what  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. It  is  called  a  reception  and  placement  grant,  but  it  is 
meant  to  be  used  for  resettlement,  which  is  a  much  longer  process 
than  initial  reception. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  program  also  would  warrant 
careful  analysis.  Do  you  think  those  programs  ought  to  be  united? 

^Ir.  Fasick.  HEW  and  State  Department  ?  I  think  united  isn't  nec- 
essarilv  the  answer.  We  did  recognize  among  and  between  programs 
there  is  inadec|uate  coordination.  One  doesn't  know  what  the  other  is 
doing. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  Does  it  make  sense  to  have  the  State  Department 
provide  money  for  English  language  training  and  HEW  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Fasick.  Indeed,  even  within  HEW  there  seems  to  be  confusion 
about  training  HEW  regional  staffs  administering  training  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Family  Assistance  in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion are  not  completely  informed  as  to  what  the  Office  of  Education  is 
doing.  We  have  identified  this  as  a  problem.  It  needs  attention. 

Ms.  HoLTZ]MAX.  Any  further  questions? 

I  have  no  further  questions.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  Our  next  witnesses  will  be  A.  ''i^Tiitney  Ellsworth, 
and  Hurst  Hannum  representing  Amnesty  International,  U.S.A. 

Without  objection,  the  entire  text  of  your  testimony  will  be  incor- 
porated in  the  record.  We  would  appreciate  your  summarizing  it. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Hannum 
follows:]  _ 
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Testimony   of  A    Whitney  Ellswortpi  and  Hurst  Hannum — The  Refugee 

Act  1979  (H.R.  2816) 

Amnesty  luternatioual  is  a  worldwide  human  rights  movement  which  works 
impartially  for  the  release  of  prisoners  of  conscience,  provided  they  have  neither 
used  nor  advocated  violence.  Amnesty  International  is  a  participatory,  mem- 
bership organization  independent  of  governments  and  political  groups.  It  has 
consultative  status  with  the  United  Nations,  UNESCO,  and  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope, has  cooperative  relations  with  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  and 
was  the  recipient  of  the  1977  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace. 

Amnesty's  concern  for  refugees  stems  from  the  provision  in  its  Statute  requiring 
it  to  assist  persons  "who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  become  Prisoners  of 
conscience  *  *  *  if  they  were  to  return  to  their  own  countries."  Amnesty  In- 
ternational believes  that  refugee  status  and  asylum  should  be  granted  to  such 
persons  and  that  "in  no  circumstances"  should  any  persons  be  expelled  or  ex- 
tradited to  any  country  "if  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  fear  that  they  would 
be  executed  or  summarily  killed  or  tortured  or  imprisoned  for  reasons  of  con- 
science, or  face  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment." 
It  is  within  this  restricted  mandate  of  concern  for  actual  and  potential  prisoners 
of  conscience  that  the  following  comments  on  H.R.  2816,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979, 
are  offered. 

First,  we  would  like  to  applaud  the  Chairwoman  of  this  Subcommittee  and 
Representative  Rodino,  in  conjunction  with  Senator  Kennedy  and  the  Admin- 
istration, for  the  leadership  demonstrated  by  introducing  this  legislation.  The 
proposed  Refugee  Act  is  an  extremely  constructive  development  in  United  States 
refugee  policy  and,  despite  the  critical  comments  we  have  on  some  provisions  of 
the  bill,  it  is  a  most  welcome  advance. 

The  inca-ease  in  the  number  of  "normal  flow"  refugees  to  50,000,  their  admis- 
sion as  immigrants  rather  than  as  parolees  or  conditional  entrants,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  new  definition  of  "refugees"  which  conforms  to  the  U.N.  Conven- 
tion and  Protocol  relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees  express  meaningful  and 
overdue  amendments  to  current  practice.  To  further  underscore  the  United 
States'  international  commitment  and  in  view  of  the  many  references  to  inter- 
national law  in  the  section-by-section  analysis,  we  would  strongly  urge  that 
some  specific  reference  be  made  to  the  bill's  purpose  to  implement  and/or 
reinforce  the  Convention  and  Protocol  relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees.  This 
could  most  appropriately  be  placed  in  Title  I,  Purpose,  of  the  Act,  and  would 
therebv  remove  any  doubts  as  to  the  effect  of  this  subsequent  legislation  on  the 
United  States'  obligations  as  set  forth  in  the  Convention  and  Protocol. 

With  the  further  reforms  that  we  anticipate  will  be  recommended  by  the 
recently  estabhshed  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  American  policy  will  become  more  consistent  with  the  non- 
political,  humanitarian  concerns  that  underlie  its  international  obligations  and 
expressed  human  rights  policies. 

As  noted  above.  Amnesty  International  is  concerned  with  prisoners  of  con- 
science and,  by  extension,  refugees  who  might  be  expected  to  become  prisoners  of 
conscience  if  they  were  returned  to  their  country  of  origin.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation sets  forth  four  primary  methods  by  which  such  persons  may  now  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States:  as  normal  flow  refugees  under  section  207 
(a)  (1)  ;  as  additional  admissions  over  the  50,000  figure  under  section  207(a)  (2)  ; 
as  emergency  situation  refugees  under  sections  208  and  210 ;  and  as  conditional 
entrants  under  the  continuing  parole  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  under 
section  212(d)(5).  In  addition,  aliens  physically  present  in  the  United  States 
may  have  their  status  adjusted  to  that  of  lawful  permanent  resident  under  the 
provisions  of  section  207(b),  and  spouses  and  children  of  refugees  may  be  admit- 
ted under  section  209. 

While  perhaps  not  surprising  in  light  of  the  historical  American  interest  in 
refugees  fleeing  socialist  countries,  including,  recently,  Indochina,  it  is  never- 
theless somewhat  disturbing  that  every  refugee  admitted  in  any  of  the  above 
categories  (except  under  the  parole  power)  must  have  been  first  designated  asi 
belonging  to  a  group  or  class  of  refugees  which  is  "of  special  concern  to  the 
United  States."  Possible  problems  with  the  definition  and  implementation  of  this 
term  are  discussed  below  in  our  more  specific  comments  on  the  language  of  the 
bill;  for  the  moment,  we  would  only  note  that  this  area  is  also  of  concern  to 
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Amnesty  International,  which,  as  an  organization,  works  impartially  to  assist 
prisoners  of  conscience  without  regard  to  political  beliefs. 

To  understand  the  depth  and  reasons  for  our  concern,  we  will  offer  a  few 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  persons,  both  individuals  and  groups,  who  run  the  risk 
of  being  effectively  excluded  from  the  new  refugee  scheme,  as  well  as  outline 
some  of  the  serious  problems  which  exist  with  respect  to  implementation  of  the 
existing  parole  program,  which  appears  to  be  unchanged  by  the  proposed 
legislation. 

With  resect  to  the  proposed  Act,  there  are  four  primary  areas  in  which  the 
present  language  may,  in  Amnesty's  view,  either  weaken  or  omit  protections 
which  should  be  available  to  persons  considered  to  be  refugees:  (1)  the  permis- 
sive rather  than  mandatory  nature  of  the  Attorney  General's  obligation  not  to 
return  refugees  to  the  country  from  which  they  have  fled;  (2)  the  failure  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  seek  asylum  or  to  set  forth  asylum  procedures;  (3)  the 
omission  from  the  term  "refugee"  of  any  reference  to  displaced  persons  or 
detainees  who  may  reasonably  fear  persecution  while  still  within  their  own 
country;  and  (4)  the  continuing  ideological  bias  expressed  in  the  classes  of 
"excludable  aliens"  set  forth  in  section  212  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (I.N.A.)  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  and  in  references  to  other  apparently  political 
motives  which  cast  doubt  on  the  commitment  to  remove  such  considerations 
implied  by  the  new  refugee  definition  proposed  in  the  Act. 

1.    NON-REFOULEMENT 

Article  33  of  the  U.N.  Convention  relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  made 
binding  on  the  U.S.  through  Article  I  of  the  Protocol  relating  to  the  Status  of 
Refugees  ratified  by  the  U.S.  in  1968,  specifically  prohibits  the  expulsion  or 
return  "in  any  manner  whatsoever"  of  any  person  to  a  territory  where  that 
person's  life  or  freedom  would  be  threatened  on  account  of  "race,  religion, 
nationality,  membership  of  a  particular  social  group  or  political  opinion". 

Questions  (so  beloved  by  international  lawyers)  with  respect  to  whether 
Article  33  is  "self-executing"  or  "non-self-executing"'  and  its  effect  in  domestic 
American  courts  are  immaterial:  what  is  clear  is  that  the  U.S.  has  undertaken 
a  liinding  international  legal  obligation  not  to  expel  or  return  any  person  to  a 
country  where  that  person's  life  or  freedom  would  be  threatened  on  political  or 
other  grounds.  This  is  a  substantive  right,  which  arises  once  a  person's  status 
as  a  "refugee"  (under  Article  1  of  the  Convention  or  the  new  amendment  to 
section  101(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act)  with  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution  has  been  established. 

Despite  the  mandatory  nature  of  the  United  States'  obligations  under  inter- 
national law,  the  language  of  section  243(h)  is  merely  permissive  (the  Attorney 
General  "is  authorized  to  withhold"  deportation  or  return)  and  also  makes  no 
distinction  between  refugee-asylees  and  other  aliens.  The  suggested  language  is 
not  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Convention  and  Protocol  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  historic  policy  of  the  United  States  "to  respond  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  persons  subject  to  persecution  in  their  homelands"  which  is  set 
forth  in  Title  I  of  the  Act. 

Amnesty  International  would  therefore  strongly  urge  that  section  243(h) 
be  amended  to  require  the  Attorney  General  to  withhold  deportation  or  return 
of  any  refugee  who  falls  within  the  new  definition  of  that  term  in  section  201(a) 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  This  would  not  require  the  admission  of  any  par- 
ticular refugee  to  permanent  or  even  conditional  resident  status,  nor  would  it 
apply  to  every  alien  who  may  physically  enter  U.S.  territory.  However,  it  would 
underscore  and  emphasize  domestically  the  United  States'  obligation  to  find  a 
j  safe  refuge  for  legitimate  political  refugees  rather  than  to  permit  the  Attorney 
General,  for  whatever  reason,  to  return  them  to  a  country  where  they  face 
persecution. 

Amnesty  does  welcome  the  modest  proposed  change  in  section  243(h)  which 
would  remove  the  technical  distinction  presently  advanced  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  between  deportation  and  exclusion  of  aliens,  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  at  best  questionable  under  the  terms  of  the  Convention.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  Article  31  of  the  Convention  specifically  prohibits  the 
1  imposition  of  penalties  on  i*efugees  who,  under  certain  circumstances,  enter 
the  country  illegally. 
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2     ASYLUM    PROCEDURES 

Related  to  the  question  of  uon-refoulement  is  the  process  by  which  an  alien  can 
claim  asylum  and  thereby  request  admission  to  the  country  as  a  refugee  Avithin 
the  restricted  meaning  of  the  Act.  While  it  may  not  be  appropriate  to  spell  out 
in  detail  the  procedures  under  which  an  alien  may  claim  asylum,  the  right  to 
apply  for  political  asylum  should  be  included  within  the  terms  of  the  legislation. 
Since  the  Convention  does  not  grant  to  any  person  the  right  to  enter  another 
country,  United  States  legislation  could  properly  make  the  granting  of  asylum 
a  discretionary  power.  It  should,  however,  be  made  clear  that  those  wlio  meet 
the  definition  of  "refugee"  have  the  right  to  apply  for  asylum.  Asylum  should 
lie  available  to  persons  within  or  outside  of  the  U.S.  (cf.  the  discussion  of  ex- 
panding the  definition  of  refugee,  below)  and  should  not  be  the  subject  of  any 
particular  numerical  limitation  (such  as  the  limit  of  5,000  adjustments  to  lawful 
permanent  resident  status  set  forth  in  proposed  section  207(b)(1)),  apart 
from  the  overall  limits  applicable  to  the  total  number  of  refugees  admitted  into 
the  country. 

Present  procedures  for  determining  asylum  applications  under  section  243(h) 
are  woefully  inadequate  and.  we  understand.  ai*e  the  subject  of  a  civil  suit 
recently  filed  in  Miami  on  behalf  of  Haitian  nationals.  A  separate  and  uniform 
asylum  procedure  should  be  established  as  soon  as  possible:  legislative  author- 
ity and  direction  for  such  procedures  would  be  appropriately  placed  within  the 
context  of  the  proposed  Refugee  Act  of  1979. 

S.   DEFINITION"     OF    "rEB^UGEE" 

The  proposed  new  definition  of  "refugee"  is  a  welcome  and  meaningful  ad- 
vance in  United  States  policy,  and  the  Administration  and  Congressional  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  have  taken  a  much-needed  and  long-delayed  step  to  eliminate 
the  archaic  ideological  and  geographical  restrictions  that  presently  control 
United  States  refugee  policy.  Bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  Amnesty  Inter- 
national is  working  for  prisoners  of  conscience  throughout  the  world,  the  ap- 
parent exclusion  of  detainees  and  displaced  persons  still  within  their  own  conn- 
try  from  the  new  definition  of  refugee  is  of  grave  concern.  It  is  clear  that  many 
of  those  with  the  strongest  claims  to  refugee  status  have  been  unable  to  escape 
repression  in  their  own  country  or  may  have  already  fallen  victim  to  imprison- 
ment based  on  their  political  or  other  beliefs.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed Act,  such  prisoners  of  conscience  could  not  be  considered  to  be  refugees 
until  they  succeed  in  escaping  that  persecution. 

While  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  new  definition  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  the  United  States  indicating  its  willingness  to  accept  a  person  still 
within  his  or  her  own  country  (since  the  requirement  that  application  for  entry 
to  the  United  States  be  made  in  a  third  country  has  been  eliminated),  a  clear 
expression  of  concern  over  the  plight  of  those  imprisoned,  tortured,  or  otherwise 
threatened  with  persecution  should  be  inserted.  Future  administrations  may 
lack  the  present  Congress"  humanitarian  concerns,  and  the  law  should  specifically 
permit,  not  merely  imply,  the  entry  of  those  still  within  their  home  countries. 

Without  such  clarification  or  expansion,  depending  on  the  interpretation  given 
to  the  existing  language,  the  only  method  of  admitting  prisoners  of  con.science 
would  seem  to  be  the  parole  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  under  .section 
212(d)  (5)  of  the  I.N. A.  Originally  intended  to  be  used  on  an  individual  basis, 
this  parole  authority  has,  since  15.000  Hungarians  were  paroled  into  the  United 
States  in  1956,  more  often  been  used  for  the  admission  of  classes  or  groups  of 
aliens.  A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  workings  of  the  parole  authority  and 
the  serious  problems  inherent  in  its  implementation  is  attached  as  an  Annex  to 
this  statement. 

It  is  not  clear  what  effect  the  proposed  Act  will  have  on  the  exercise  of  the 
Attorney  General's  parole  authority.  The  obsen^ations  of  the  State  Department 
indicate  that  the  new  section  208  provisions  "will  essentially  replace  the  use  of 
the  Attorney  General's  parole  authority  to  admit  large  groups  of  refuge*^s," 
while  the  section-by-sectinn  analysis  of  the  Act  states  that  the  Attorney  General's 
authority  under  section  212(d)  (5)  of  the  I.N.A.  "would  remain  unchanged."  The 
analysis  goes  on  to  state  that,  subsequent  to  passage  of  the  Act.  the  Attorney 
General  would  only  use  the  parole  authority  where  "compelling  reasons  in  the 
iniblic  interest  related  to  the  individual  refugee  require"  parole  admission.  This 
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four-fold  test  (admission  must  be  required:  for  eompellin,sr  reasons;  related  to 
the  individual  refugee;  and  in  the  public  interest)  appears  to  be  much  more 
otringent  tlian  that  currently  applied  under  the  already  complicated  parole  pro- 
cedures, and  Amnesty  International  would  strongly  oiipose  any  provision  which 
might  render  it  more  difficult  to  bring  prisoners  of  conscience  within  the  scope 
of  United  States  refugee  policy. 

Unless  the  definition  of  "refugee"  is  expanded,  it  appears  that  detainees,  po- 
litical prisoners,  and  those  displaced  from  their  homes  by  civil  strife  will  not  be 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  United  States  as  refugees  under  the  provisions  of 
either  proposed  new  sections  207  or  208  of  the  I.N.A. ;  given  the  failure  of  the 
Hemispheric  Parole  Program  to  even  scratch  the  surface  of  the  political  refugee 
problem  in  Argentina  and  other  countries  of  Latin  America,  Amnesty  has  grave 
fears  that  prisoners  of  conscience  will  be  merely  ignored  unless  a  particular 
individual  is  seen  to  be  relevant  to  the  political  context  of  the  moment  and 
therefore  becomes  a  "compelling"  case  whose  admission  is  "required". 

Though  perhaps  not  impressive  wben  compared  to  the  numerical  scale  of 
Indochina,  on  the  scale  of  human  suffering  the  category  of  tbo.se  who  are 
refugees  or  detainees  or  displa.ced  persons  within  their  own  country  is  des- 
perately large.  In  August  1977.  for  example,  Raul  Gonzales  Almendarez  died 
under  torture  in  Nicaragua:  in  October  1977.  his  brother,  Jaime  Gonzales  Al- 
mendarez was  arrested  and  later  released  and  is  now  in  exile  in  Venezuela  : 
his  other  brother.  Xoel  Gonzales  Almendarez.  live«s  iu  exile  in  ^fexico  and  is 
permanently  crippled  from  torture :  less  than  a  month  ago,  two  sisters  and 
their  husbands  were  murdered  by  the  Nicaraguan  National  Guard  ;  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  immediate  family  are  now  in  hiding,  seeking  a  country  of 
refuge;  and  two  other  relatives  have  taken  refuge  in  the  Venezuelan  Embassy 
in  ilanagua.  Should  not  the  refugee  provisions  of  United  States  law  clearly 
include  the  Gonzales  family  within  their  scope,  rega^dle^ss  of  whether  or  not 
they  have  managed  to  cross  a  border? 

If  such  cases  as  the  Gonzales  family  are  to  be  processed  under  the  parole 
authority,  that  power  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  statutory  scheme,  not 
a  merely  discretionary  power  which  is  intended  to  be  used  only  for  tiiose  with 
desirable  political  credentials  or  on  whose  behalf  a  major  public  campaign  of 
support  has  been  mounted.  If  the  parole  power  is  to  remain  as  an  ad  hoc.  ex- 
ceptional fiuiction  to  be  utilized  only  in  those  situations  which  do  not  "fit" 
within  the  regular  procedures,  then  the  parole  programs  will  remain  inade- 
quate. In  that  event,  prisoners  of  con.<.^-ience  and  displaced  persons  must  be 
brought  clearly  within  the  refugee  definition  set  forth  in  the  legislation. 

In  fact,  provision  is  already  made  for  refugees  who  are  still  in  their  own 
country,  at  least  in  the  case  of  "catastrophic  natural  calamitv."  under  present 
section  203(a)(7)  of  the  I.N.A.  (S  U.S.C.  ll.".'',(a)  (7) ) .  although  this  language 
is  omitted  from  the  proposed  1979  Act.  Amnesty  International  would  urge  that 
this  exception  be  extended  to  cover  all  persons  "unable  to  return  to  their  usnal 
place  of  abode"  if  their  return  is  prevented  by  political  perse.cutiou  or  imprison- 
ment. This  prolilem  would  be  better  addressed  by  language  in  the  original 
draft  legislation  which  would  have  included  all  those  who  are  "uiJrooted  liy 
catastrophic  natural  calamity,  civil  disturbance  or  military  operations  and  are 
unable  to  return  to  their  usual  place  of  abode,"  although  some  clarification  of 
the  status  of  detainees  under  this  formulation  would  be  helpful. 

Discretion  for  the  admission  of  such  refugees  would  remrilu  with  the  Presi- 
dent (or  Attorney  General),  but  such  an  expansion  would  pi-ovide  a  clear 
statutory  basis  for  American  concerns  with  the  plight  of  political  refugees  or 
detainees  who  have  been  unable  to  flee  persecution  in  order  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  protection  of  international  and  United  States  refugee  laws. 

4.    CONTINUING   IDEOLOGICAL    BIAS 

As  already  mentioned.  Amnesty  International  welcomes  the  deletion  of  the 
ideological  and  geographical  bases  on  which  United  States  refugee  policy  is  cur- 
rently founded,  as  expressed  in  the  new  definition  of  refugee.  Nevertheless,  we 
remain  concerned  with  the  possible  implication.s  of  (1)  determining  priorities 
among  classes  of  refugees  by  designating  groups  as  being  "of  special  concern 
to  the  United  States";  and  (2)  references  in  sections  207(a)  (3).  207(b)  (1)  (C). 
207(b)(2),  209.  and  210(b)  to  the  questionable  grounds  for  the  exclusion  of 
Immigrants  from  the  United  States  currently  contained  in  section  212  of  the 
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I.N.A.  (8  U.S.C.  1182).  Such  provisions  leave  open  the  possibility  that  certain 
decisions  concerning  refugees  will  continue  to  be  made  on  grounds  which  are 
primarily  political  rather  than  humanitarian. 

Fefnoees  "of  special  concern  to  the  United,  States". — Given  the  very  large 
numbers  of  refugees  in  the  world  and  the  practical  necessity  of  imposing  some 
numerical  limitations  on  immigration  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other 
country,  some  discretion  in  setting  priorities  among  refugees  must  evidently 
be  permitted.  We  are  disturbed,  however,  with  the  extremely  limited  and  appar- 
ently politically-motivated  designation  of  groups  "of  special  concern"  to  the 
United  States  which  has  appeared,  historically  and  in  debate  on  this  legislation, 
to  mean  persons  fleeing  Southeast  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Cuba.  While  such 
persons  might  constitute  the  majority  of  the  50.000  normal  flow  refugees  evisaged 
by  the  legislation  at  this  time  (which  number  will  undoubtedly  be  su'v-^t.intinlly 
exceeded  for  at  least  the  next  2  or  3  years).  Amnesty  International  fears  that 
the  designation  of  only  a  few  traditional  groups  as  being  "of  special  concern  to 
the  United  States"  may  work  to  the  detriment  of  others  who  have  even  greater 
claims  to  refugee  status  and  who,  on  humanitarian  grounds,  might  be  in  even 
greater  need  of  assistance  in  fleeing  real  and  immediate  persecution. 

Two  examples  will  perhaps  help  to  explain  our  concerns.  Until  the  recent 
overthrow  of  Amin,  Uganda  was  the  site  of  persistent,  well-documented,  and 
extremely  serious  violations  of  human  rights.  Thousands  of  Ugandan  exiles, 
both  within  and  outside  the  United  States,  undoubtedly  had  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution,  torture,  or  death  if  they  returned  to  Uganda.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Uganda  is  hardly  of  strategic  or  geo-political  importance  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  Ugandan  refugees  would  ever  be 
designated  as  being  "of  special  concern"  to  the  United  States  as  that  term  has 
thus  far  been  defined.  In  fact,  Ugandans  in  this  country  were  rarely  granted  any- 
thing more  than  extended  voluntary  departure  status,  which  could  be  terminated 
at  any  time  by  administrative  action. 

A  second  example  is  Nicaragua.  The  risk  of  persectition  in  Nicaragua  has 
been  publicly  identified  by  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Human  Rights, 
and  an  Amnesty  International  Mission  to  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  in  November 
1978  confirmed  that  "arbitrary  arrests  and  the  torture  and  murder  of  prisoners 
continued  after  the  insurrection  [in  Nicaragua]  was  cmshed  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. *  *  *  Especially  alarming  were  ca.ses  of  refugees  returning  to  Nicaragua 
from  Honduras  who  were  detained  and  shot  solely  for  having  presented  their 
refugee  ci-edentials  to  Nicaraguan  l)order  post  National  Guard  oflicials."  Yet 
will  Nicaraguan  refugees  be  classified  as  among  those  "of  special  concern"  to 
the  United  States? 

Without  the  special  concern  designation,  refugees  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  under  proposed  sections  207  (either  as  regular  or  excess  flow 
refugees)  or  208  (emergency  situation  refugees).  It  is  doubtful,  although  some- 
what unclear,  whether  or  not  adjustment  of  status  under  section  207(b)  is 
available  to  a  refugee  who  is  not  within  one  of  the  designated  groups.  There 
remains  only  the  discretionary  parole  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  under 
section  212(d)  (5),  with  all  of  the  imcertainty  and  difficulty  that  procedure 
entails. 

Amnesty's  doubts  about  the  relative  importance  given  to  political  rather 
than  humanitarian  considerations  in  the  determination  of  "special  concern" 
status  are  reinforce<l  by  other  testimony  given  before  this  Subcommittee.  Of  the 
four  criteria  for  selecting  land  refugees  in  Thailand  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  given  by  Mi-.  .7.  Kenneth  Fasick  of  the  General  Accounting  Oflice,  two 
concern  association  with  the  United  States  Government;  "humanitarian 
reasons"  are  given  last  place.  Ambassador-at-Large  Dick  Clark,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee,  stated  that  one  of  the  three  factors  considered  in  the 
determination  of  "special  concern"  status  was  "whether  we  have  a  special  respon- 
sibility because  of  previous  United  States  political  involvement  with  the  refugee 
or  his  country  of  origin."  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  United  States  has  obli- 
gated itself  under  Article  3  of  the  Convention  relating  to  the  status  of  Refugees 
to  apply  the  Convention's  provisions  "without  discrimination  as  to  race,  religion 
or  country  of  oriccin." 

The  primary  focus  of  refugee  policy  should  be  humanitarian,  not  political. 
While  cultural  or  family  tif^s  with  the  United  States  are  certainly  valid  criteria 
which  might  influence  admission  decisions,  it  is  possible  that,  given  the  necessary 
numerical  limitations  on  refugee  admission,  political  considerations  might  pre- 
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vent  the  admission  of  those  in  greater  need.  In  an  attempt  to  shift  the  balance 
towards  a  more  objective,  humanitarian  stance,  Amnesty  International  would 
propose  three  amendments  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

First,  to  make  clear  the  United  States'  humanitarian  commitment  and  to  be 
<;onsistent  with  United  States  policy  as  articulated  both  by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  present  Administration,  the  legislation  should  state  that,  among  the 
factors  to  be  considered  iu  the  designation  of  certain  classes  or  groups  of 
refugees  as  "of  special  concern  to  the  United  States",  is  whether  or  not  a  refugee 
is  fleeing  a  country  wherein  there  exists  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations 
of  internationally  recognized  human  rights.  This  language  could  be  directive 
rather  than  mandatory  and  would  be  consistent  with  recent  practice  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  foreign  military  and  economic  assistance. 

Second,  consideration  should  be  given  to  earmarking  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  total  normal  refugee  flow  of  50.000  for  the  admission  of  refugees  solely  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  based  on  individual  risk  of  persecution,  on  the  basis  of 
the  neediest  first.  For  example,  a  significant  proportion  of  the  50,000  allowed 
admissions  might  be  reserved  for  "Category  I  Refugees,"  who  would  be  admitted 
on  either  an  individual  or  group  basis  without  regard  to  any  special  political 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  remaining  "Category  II  refugees"  might  then 
be  allocated  among  those  groups  "of  special  concern,"  who  should  in  any  event 
meet  the  criteria  for  refugee  status  set  forth  in  amended  section  101. 

Finally,  we  can  see  no  valid  reason  why  even  emergency  situation  refugees  ad- 
mitted under  new  section  208  must  be  members  of  groups  "of  special  concern  to 
the  United  States."  Section  208  (a)  requires  the  President,  in  consultation  with 
Congress,  to  make  certain  specific  determinations  before  emergency  situation 
refugees  may  be  admitted,  including  a  determination  that  admission  "is  justified 
by  grave  humanitarian  concerns  or  is  otherwise  in  the  national  interest."  Given 
the  emergency  nature  of  the  situation,  no  purpose  is  served  by  the  additional 
"special  concern"  requirement  of  section  208(b),  and  we  would  recommend  that 
that  subsection  be  deleted. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  Amnesty  International  does  not  mean  to  imply 
by  these  comments  that  United  States  admission  of  "special  concern"  refugees 
is  in  any  way  improper ;  on  the  contrary,  American  efforts  in  accepting  nearly 
200,000  Indochinese  displaced  persons  for  resettlem.ent  are  praiseworthy  and 
set  an  excellent  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  only  concern  is  that,  by 
creating  a  legislative  emphasis  on  politically  desirable  refugee  groups,  other 
groups  or  individuals  who  are  subject  to  particularly  serious  risks  or  who  are 
otherwise  particularly  needy  might  be  overlooked. 

Section  212  exclusions. — The  insertion  of  various  requirements  for  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  in  the  contest  of  refugee  relief  causes  some  concern,  par- 
ticularly when  the  ideological  exclusions  of,  for  example,  section  212(a)  (28) 
■are  among  those  retained  for  admission  to  lawful  permanent  resident  status 
(see  proposed  sections  207(a)  (3),  207(b)  (1)  (C),  207(b)  (2),  209,  and  210(b)). 
In  addition  to  the  ideological  exclusions,  one  must  question  the  relevance  to 
refugees,  in  particular,  of  such  exclusions  as  those  concerning  physical  defects 
(section  212(a)(7)),  status  as  former  deportees  (section  212(a)  (16)).  stow- 
aways (section  212(a)  (18)),  or  invalid  passports  (section  212(a)  (26)).  A 
refugee  who  has  not  suffered  or  faced  physical  hardship  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms ;  the  criteria  which  govern  admission  of  immigrants  are  clearly  inappro- 
priate for  a  refugee  whose  entry  is,  in  itself,  a  humanitarian  action. 

In  her  testimony  in  April  of  this  year  before  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Barbara  M.  Watson  stated 
that  it  may  be  "overly  hasty  to  conclade  that  *  *  *  [revision  of  the  ideological 
restriction  of  section  212(a)  (28)]  would  best  serve  the  overall  interests  of  the 
United  States"  and  that  such  changes  would  represent  "a  fundamental  departure 
from  a  long-standing  concept  in  our  immis;ration  laws."  The  recent  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  an  amendment  requii-ing  both  the  Attorney  General  and  Secretary 
of  State  to  approve  special  visa  waivers  before  certain  communist  trade  union- 
ists or  members  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  can  even  be  admitted 
on  visitor  visas  is  hardly  encouraging  to  those  who  hope  the  Refugee  Act  rep- 
resents a  step  away  from  the  ideological  discrimination  of  30  years  ago. 

Discrimination  against  classes  of  persons  with  whom  one  disagrees  merely  on 
the  basis  of  those  beliefs  is  contrary  to  the  basic  principles  of  American  consti- 
tutionalism and  free  speech.  In  any  event.  Article  33  of  the  Convention  permits 
:the  exclusion  <of  a  refugee  whom  there  are  "reasonable  grounds"  to  regard  as  a 
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security  threat,  and  the  security  of  the  United  States  can  and  should  be  pro- 
tected under  general  non-ideological  provisions  which  enable  security  judg- 
ments to  be  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  accordance  with  applicable  legal 
safeguards. 

It  u  wholesale  review  of  section  212  exclusions  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  pres- 
ent legislation,  Amnesty  would  urge  that  such  a  review  be  undertaken  b\  the 
SSelect  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  in  light  of  the  stated  in- 
tent of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979  to  abolish  discriminatory  treatment  based  on 
ideology  or  geography — as  well  as  the  undertakings  given  by  the  United  fcitatt.s 
to  couiply  with  the  Basket  Three  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

SUMMARY    OF    SPECIFIC    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  summary,  Amnesty  International  would  suggest  several  specific  amendments 
to  H.R.  2S1U  which,  in  Amnesty's  view,  would  better  guarantee  the  impartial,  hu- 
manitarian working  of  the  Act  and  would  better  address  the  issue  of  political 
refugees  who  are  or  may  become  prisoners  of  conscience,  Amnesty  International  .< 
primary  concern. 

(1)  Amendment  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Title  I  of  the  Act  by  inserting, 
after  the  words  "to  thr  United  States",  the  words  "consistent  with  the  Conveii- 
tion  and  Protocol  relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees  ratified  by  the  United  States 
in  19U«." 

(2)  Amendment  of  section  101(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (S 
U.S.C.  1101  (,a) )  to  include  within  the  new  definition  of  "refugee"'  in  the  Act  "any 
person  who  is  uprooted  by  arbitrary  detention  or  fear  of  such  detention,  torture 
or  exectition,  and  is  tiuable  to  return  to  his  or  her  ustial  place  of  anode." 

(3)  Amendment  of  proposed  new  section  207(a)  (1)  of  the  l.N.A.  by  inserting 
the  following  sentence  after  the  words  "to  the  United  States"  :  "Among  the  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  by  the  President  in  the  determination  of  whether  a  group 
or  class  of  refugees  is  of  special  concern  to  the  United  States  is  whether  or  not 
such  refugees  are  from  a  country  wherein  there  exists  a  consistent  pattern  ur 
gross  violations  of  internationally  recognized  human  rights." 

(4)  Amendment  of  proposed  new  .section  207(a)  (1)  of  the  I.X.A.  to  provide 
that  a  minimum  stated  number  of  normal  flow  refugees  shall  be  admitted  solely 
on  humanitarian  groimds. 

(5)  Deletion  of  proposed  new  section  208 (b) . 

(0)  Amendment  of  section  243 (hj  of  the  l.N.A.  (S  U.S.C.  1253)  as  follows: 
"The  Attorney  General  shall  withhold  the  deportation  or  return  on  any 
refugees .  . ." 

(7)  Addition  of  a  new  section  to  the  Act  which  will  guarantee  the  right  of 
every  alien  within  the  United  States  or  at  its  borders  or  at  a  United  States 
embassy  or  consulate  abroad  to  seek  asylum  in  the  United  States,  provided  that 
that  person  is  a  "refugee"  within  the  definition  of  section  101(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

Finally.  Amnesty  International  would  also  urge  a  thorough  review,  by  Con- 
gress or  the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy,  of  the 
grounds  for  the  exclusion  of  aliens  set  forth  in  section  212  of  the  l.N.A.  (8 
U.S.C.  1182),  as  well  as  reference  to  those  exclusionary  grounds  in  the  con- 
text of  refugees  in  proposed  new  sections  207(a)  (3),  207(b)  (1)  (C),  207(b)  (2), 
209.  and  210(b)  of  the  I.N.A.,  in  order  to  en.sure  that  United  States  refugee 
policy  is  based  primarily  on  humanitarian  and  human  rights  concerns  rather 
than  inappropriate  ideological  or  other  considerations. 

Annex:  Prisoners  of  Conscience  and  the  Parole  Authority 

Historically,  the  section  212(d)  (.5)  parole  program  has  been  used  to  meet 
emergency  demands  created  by  civil  and  military  disturbance.  Although  until 
very  recently  it  was  not  used  to  circumvent  exclusionary  ideological  and  geo- 
graphical limitations  of  the  present  definition,  it  has  been  used  to  assist  those  • 
pers.ms  who  are  displaced,  detained,  or  in  fear  of  detention  in  their  own  coun- 
try :  i.e.  Hungarians.  Czechs,  050.000  ('ul>ans.  and  the  first  125.00(»  refugees 
froin  Vietnam  iit  the  close  of  the  war.  Admi.ssion  of  400  prisoners  of  conscience  ■• 
and  their  families  from  Chile  responded  to  a  real  need  to  provide  relief  and 
constituted  a   very   belated   United   States  response  to  the  situation  in   Chile,  . 
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after  appmximately  20,000  people  had  already  l>een  accepted  by  other  countries 

dii'pctlv  from  Chile.  ^  ,,.  ,_    , 

Most  recently,  in  .Tnne  1078.  .1  Hemispheric  Parole  Program  was  established 
for  i>00  prisoner's  of  conscience  and  refugees  from  South  America.  Tn  testimony 
and  correspondence  leading  to  the  creation  of  that  program,  the  Departments 
of  State  and  .Justice,  as  well  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  I.N.S..  recognized  that 
the  United  States  should  provide,  where  possible,  the  opportunity  for  a  prisoner 
of  conscience  to  choose  freedom  in  exile  over  remaining  in  prison  without 
rhn.rges  or  possiliility  of  trial.  The  right  to  choose  exile  over  prison  has  been 
recognized  for  decades  in  many  Latin  American  constitutions.  Under  the  present 
l)i]l.  these  detainees  are  excluded  both  from  the  sef'tion  101  definition,  because 
a  refugee  is  a  person  outside  his  own  country,  and  from  the  parole  authority 
of  tie  .Attorney  Cenernl  which  is  described  in  the  Administration's  analysis  as 
intended  to  be  used  only  for  the  unusual  individual  alien  and  not  for  group 
programs  that  increasingly  have  been  established  for  these  people. 

Although  Amnesty  International  recognizes  that  this  bill  is  genuinely  attempt- 
ing to  regularize  the  flow  of  people  who  need  to  immigrate  for  humanitarian 
reasons,  the  effect  on  detainees  of  the  apparent  curtailment  of  the  parole  author- 
ity has  been  ignored. 

There  has  been  discussion  of  the  bending  of  the  definition  of  a  refugee  by 
designating  the  alien  as  a  refugee  once  he  or  she  lands  at  our  shore— as  in  the 
Cuban  case — but  resorting  to  this  legal  fiction  does  not  provide  any  real  protec- 
tion for  those  people  who  may  be  in  the  greatest  need — i.e.  prisoners  of  conscience. 

This  inequitable  situation  can  be  remedied  in  the  bill  by  either  including  dis- 
placed persons  in  the  general  definition  or  1\v  returning  to  the  Attorney  General 
the  parole  authority  for  those  people  in  the  event  they  are  not  or  cannot  be 
covered  in  the  definition. 

Let  us  examine  the  first  option.  As  the  bill  stands,  at  the  outset  of  each  fiscal 
year  the  President  will  designate  groups  and  clas.ses  of  refugees  of  special  con- 
•cern  to  the  United  States  who  will  be  eligible  for  admission  as  refugees  with 
the  established  numerical  limitations.  These  designations  should  be  in  the 
broadest  possible  terms.  P.ut  is  the  President  going  to  be  willing  to  designate 
persons  detained  by  an  ally  or  friendly  nation?  The  situation  is  not  similar  to 
that  of  a  refugee  who  has  already  fied  his  own  country,  thereby  avoiding  the 
onus  of  the  President  directly  identifying  the  offending  nation. 

The  President  cannot  predict  such  events  as  the  passage  of  a  new  foreign  law 
or  the  reinstitution  of  a  constitutional  guarantee  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year  and  may  not  feel  compelled  or  comfortable  returning  to  Congress  to  express 
the  need  under  the  emergency  situation  provision  of  section  20R.  Often  these 
people  have  been  imprisoned  for  several  years,  and  it  is  only  through  international 
pressure  that  a  government  has  provided  for  their  release.  Is  this  an  emergency 
•situation  that  warrants  the  President  of  the  United  States  returning  to  the 
Congress,  which  is  what  this  bill  is  trying  to  avoid,  or  should  it  be  handled  much 
more  quietly  as  it  is  at  present? 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Secretary  of  State  recommends  to  the  Attorney  General 
the  creation  of  a  program.  He  can  then  consult  with  the  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees,  and  a  program  is  established.  While  recognizing  the  foreign 
policy  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  this  process  also  facilitates  the  estab- 
lishment, if  only  for  a  few  hundred  of  the  most  needy  people,  of  the  possibility 
of  refuge. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  retention  of  this  parole  authority  is  a  program- 
matic one  which  recognizes  the  special  needs  of  detainees.  The  following  consid- 
eration must  be  borne  in  mind  : 

1.  There  is  no  international  organization  such  as  the  United  Nations  High 
C!ommissioner  on  Refugees  to  represent  them.  The  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner on  Refugees  mandate  expressly  prohibits  dealing  with  or  representing 
a  detainee  or  any  other  person  within  the  confines  of  his  own  country.  Under 
the  present  policy  most  refugees  must  be  mandated  by  the  Ignited  Nations  High 
Commiss-'oner  on  Refugees  in  order  for  the  United  States  to  accept  them,  and 
this  acceptance  usually  follows  strong  and  urgent  requests  from  the  United 
TQ'ations  High  Commissioner  on  Refugees  and  other  international  bodies.  The 
detainee  has  no  such  representation. 

2.  A  detainee,  or  a  person  under  house  arrest,  clearly  cannot  apply  personally 
to  a  United  States  Consulate  or  I.N.S.  representative.  The  family  must  do  this, 
often  at  some  personal  risk. 
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3.  Transportation  on  an  individual  basis  must  be  arranged.  Tliis  has  tradi- 
tionally been  done  by  ICEM   (the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  European 
Migration),  an  international  organization,  but  it  must  receive  agreement  from^ 
the  host  government  and  a  contract  with  the  United  States  State  Department. 
This  would  be  almost  impossible  on  an  individual  basis,  and  months  may  sepa- 
rate the  releases  of  these  needy  individuals.  The  prisoner  is  usually  taken  from 
his  prison  or  detention  center  to  a  transit  prison ;  transit  travel  arrangements 
are  made  for  him  and  his  family;  they  meet  at  the  airport;  his  passport  is  I 
stamped  invalid  for  return;  and  they  depart.  This  is  very  different  from  ani 
airlift  from  a  refugee  camp  in  a  friendly  transit  country,  where  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  assist  the  departure. 

Reception  in  the  United  States  is  by  voluntary  agencies.  Experience  has  shown 
that   in    addition    to   contractual    voluntary    agencies,    the   private   sector    ha^ 
responded  enthusiastically  to  assist  prisoners  of  conscience.  Support  committee> 
have  sprung  up.  At  this  moment  there  is  an  abundance  of  sponsors — mainly 
churches — who  have  responded  to  the  obvious  needs  of  prisoners  of  conscience. 
With  the  exception  of  few  isolated  cases,  the  prisoners  of  conscience  who  have  ^ 
come  to  this  country  have  not  become  a  public  burden  of  any  kind,  and  the.j 
majority  are  well  on  their  way  in  the  difficult  task  of  assimilation.  This  has  been  \ 
documented  by     groups  in  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Los  Angeles,  all  area- 
in  which  detainee-refugees  have  originally  arrived. 

By   providing  for   detainees   in   both   the  refugee   definition   and  under   the; 
Attorney  General's  parole  authority,  the  United  States  would  recognize  today's; 
realities  and  support  its  stated  human  rights  policy,  as  well  as  providing  a  haven 
for  the  most  needy. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A.  WHITNEY  ELLSWOKTH  AND  HTJEST  HANNUTI, 
AMNESTY   INTESNATIONAL/U.S.A. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Madam  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee :  my 
name  is  Whitney  Ellsworth.  I  am  a  magazine  publisher  by  trade,  but 
appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Section  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
nation  of  which  I  am  the  treasurer  and  the  past  chairman. 

Listening  to  the  testimony  at  this  session  I  realize  your  deliberations 
are  focused,  understandably  so,  on  the  immediate  pressing  problems 
of  the  Indochinese  ref ugeesl!  Yf  e  will  be  speaking  of  some  concerns  for 
the  long  haul  since  you  are  considering  legislation  that  will  be  the 
operative  refugee  law  for  this  country  long  after  the  problems  of  the 
Indochinese  re'fugees  are  settled,  however  difficult  they  may  be. 

Amnesty  International  is  a  worldwide  human  rights  movement 
which  works  for  the  release  of  people  who  have  been  imprisoned  for 
their  beliefs,  color,  ethnic  origin,  or  religion,  who  have  neither  used 
nor  advocated  violence. 

We  oppose  the  use  of  torture  and  capital  punishment  under  any 
circumstances.  We  also  assist  those  refugees  who  might  be  imprisoned 
for  reasons  of  conscience  or  face  torture  or  execution  if  they  returned 
to  their  country  of  origin. 

It  is  within  this  restricted  mandate  of  concern  for  actual  and 
potential  prisoners  of  conscience  that  the  foUoAving  comments  on  the 
Eefuiree  Act  of  1979  are  offered. 

First,  we  would  lilie  to  take  this  opportunity  to  applaud  the  chair- 
woman of  this  subcommittee  and  Congressman  Rodino  in  conjunction 
with  Senator  Kennedy  and  the  administration  for  introducing  and 
supporting  this  legislation. 

The  proposed  Refugee  Act  is  an  extremely  constructive  develop- 
ment in  U.S.  refugee  "policy  and  despite  the  critical,  and  we  woukV 
hope  constructive,  comments  we  vrould  offer  on  some  provisions  of 
the  bill ,  it  is  the  most  welcome  advance. 
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Concern  for  refugees  must  constitute  a  keystone  of  any  country's 
human  rights  policy.  Every  refugee  is  the  victim  of  a  violation  of 
human  rights  in  his  or  her  country. 

The  13  million  refugees  ni  the  world  today  have  been  the  victims  of 
tribal  genocide,  racial  oppression,  border  wars  in  Africa,  police  terror- 
ism and  deprivation  of  civil  liberaties  in  Latin  America,  reported  mass 
executions  and  reprisals  for  past  associations  in  Asia,  religious  and 
political  oppression  Europe,  and  civil  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

Despite  tiie  complexity  and  scope  of  the  situation,  three  cardinal 
principles  can  be  iaentihed  which  should  guide  the  enactment  of  any 
refugee  law,  including  the  present  legislation. 

First,  the  definition  of  ''refugee"  must  be  universal  and  impartial 
without  distinctions  based  on  ideological,  geographical  and  other  re- 
strictive considerations. 

The  dehnition  offered  in  the  proposed  legislation  does  meet  this 
criteria  and  follows  the  practice  of  more  than  70  countries  around 
the  world  in  adopting  precepts  of  the  International  Convention  and 
protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees  ratified  by  the  United  States 
m  1968. 

One  of  the  most  basic  rights,  minimal  protection  that  must  be  af- 
forded every  refugee,  is  that  no  person  must  be  returned  to  a  country 
in  which  he  or  she  would  suffer  persecution. 

While  accepted  by  the  United  States  at  the  international  level,  this 
fundamental  right  is  not  adequately  guaranteed,  in  our  opinion,  in 
the  proposed  act.  Let  me  give  you  a  quick  personal  example. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  case  came  to  my  attention  of  a  young  Iranian 
student  in  this  country  who  was  being  harassed  by  SAVAK  agents  in 
this  country  because  he  refused  to  inform  and  entrap  his  fellow  Ira- 
nian students.  They  were  threatening  to  pull  his  visa  and  send  him 
back  to  Iran.  He  would  have  been  in  grave  danger  if  sent  back. 

In  this  case  there  was  a  happy  outcome.  But  it  is  this  type  of  case 
with  which  Amnesty  International  is  particularly  concerned  with 
someone  who  might  be  sent  back  to  his  country  and  be  put  in  jail 
or  tortured.  He  should  be  able  to  claim  the  status  of  a  refugee. 

The  second  principle  is  the  essential  equality  of  all  refugees  no 
matter  what  their  political  beliefs  or  the  political  system  from  which 
they  are  fleeing. 

The  proposed  act  accepts  this  principle  in  its  definition  of  refugee, 
but  unfortunately  proceeds  to  undercut  it  through  its  failure  to  ad- 
dress the  ideological,  medical,  and  other  restrictions  applied  to  im- 
migrants and  refugees  alike  by  the  1952  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

A  moment  on  the  medical  situation :  Most  of  the  refugees  with  which 
Amnesty  International  deals  are  in  lousy  physical  shape  as  they  have 
been  imprisoned,  tortured,  et  cetera.  Medical  restrictions  might  pre- 
vent them  qualifying  as  refugees. 

This  principle  of  equality  of  further  weakened  by  the  insistence  in 
the  proposed  legislation  that  all  refugees  come  from  countries  of 
"special  concern  to  the  United  States."  What  does  this  mean?  IVliat  it 
will  mean  in  practical  terms  ? 

Yfhile  some  selection  among  refugees  applying  for  admission  to 
the  United  States  may  be  necessary,  special  need,  and  not  special 
political  concern,  should  be  the  dominant  criterion. 
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It  certainly  can't  be  argued  that  every  displaced  Indochinese  or 
dissident  East  European  has  a  greater  need  for  refuge  than  those 
persecuted  in  Uganda  until  recently,  or  in  Nicaragua  today. 

The  third  principle  which  is  of  particular  concern  to  us  is  that 
those  uprooted  by  arbitrary  persecution  or  detention,  but  who  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  escaping  their  own  country,  should  also  be  con- 
sidered refugees  within  the  legal  definition  of  that  term. 

This  position  has  been  accepted  by  the  Attorney  General  through 
the  use  of  his  parole  authority  to  admit  Cubans,  Chileans,  and  Argen- 
tinians to  this  country. 

Although  parole  authority  is  not  mentioned  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore you,  the  administration  nevertheless  indicated  this  power  will 
not  be  available  in  the  future  except  for  individuals  with  desirable 
political  credentials  or  on  whose  behalf  a  major  public  campaign  of 
support  has  been  mounted.  This  is  of  particular  concern  to  Anniesty. 

One  of  the  founding  principles  of  our  organization  has  been  the 
idea  of  the  forgotten  person.  Everybody  knows  about  the  Jacob  Tim- 
mermans  or  the  famous  Russians,' but  "it  is  the  people  not  publicized 
who  are  of  concern  also.  We  are  worried  they  may  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  be  released  from  their  country  in  order  to  avoid  incarcera- 
tion and  the  threat  of  death  or  torture. 

Our  concern  is  for  the  forgotten  persons  from  Africa,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  elsewhere  whose  cases  are  not  well  known  but  who  might  be  re- 
lased  if  offered  asylum  in  the  United  States.  Explicit  protection  for 
such  persons  must  be  provided  in  the  proposed  Eefuge  Act. 

These  are  the  basic  principles  upon  which  Anmesty's  concern  is 
based. 

To  address  the  specific  provisions  of  H.R.  2816  and  its  legal  frame- 
work I  would  turn  the  rest  of  our  time  over  to  Hurst  Hannum,  an  in- 
ternational lawyer  and  consultant  to  Amnesty  International. 

Mr.  Hannum.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Given  the  time  pressures  we  have,  I  Avill  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible 
and  still  adequately  summarize  some  of  the  specific  concerns  that 
Anmesty  International  has  with  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  three  fundamental  principles  that  Mr.  Ellsworth  just  finished 
enunciating  lead  to  five  specific  areas  of  concern  with  respect  to  the 
bill  itself  that  are  outlined  in  some  detail  in  the  written  testimony 
you  have  before  you. 

First  is  the  principle  of  nonrefoulement,  the  prohibition  against 
returning  any  refugee  to  a  country  where  he  faces  peisecution. 

Second  is  the  lack  of  provision  for  the  granting  of  asylum.  There  is 
no  mention  of  asylum  anywhere  in  the  Act. 

Third  is  the  definition  of  "refugee"  of  which  Mr.  Ellsworth  spoke 
briefly. 

Fourth  is  what  Amnesty  sees  as  the  continuing  ideological  bias 
that  still  exists  in  the  refugees  law,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to 
make  it  less  ideologically  biased  than  in  the  past. 

Lastly,  our  concern  is  that  some  specific  mention  be  made  of  the 
importance  and  relevance  of  international  law  and,  specifically,  the 
convention  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  briefly  go  through  the  seven  specific 
amendments  that  Amnesty  has  suggested  which  begin  at  the  bottom 
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of  page  IS  of  the  written  testimony.  Perhaps  I  could  just  summarize 
the  reasoning  behind  those  suggestions  for  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  first  proposal  is  one  that  in  effect  is  ver}-  simple  and  might  not 
seem  particularly  important  but  which  given  the  domestic  law  of  the 
United  States,  is  quite  important.  That  is  to  recognize,  probably  in 
title  I  of  the  Act,  that  this  legislation  is  designed  to  implement  and 
be  consistent  with  the  convention  and  protocol  relating  to  the  status 
of  refugees  which  has  been  ratified  by  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  subsequent  domestic  legislation  has 
the  power  essentially  to  amend  an  international  treaty. 

I  think,  given  the  constant  references  to  the  convention  in  the 
section-by-section  analysis  and  in  other  testimony,  it  would  be  very 
appropriate  if  the  law  were  to  specifically  recognize  this  reliance  on 
the  U.S.  international  obligations  as  well  as  our  own  domestic  con- 
cerns for  giving  refuge  to  those  most  deserving. 

The  second  point  suggests  an  amendment  to  section  101(a),  the 
definition  of  "refugee,"  which  asks  that  the  definition  be  expanded  to 
include  any  person  who  is  uprooted  by  arbitrary  detention  or  fear  of 
such  detention,  torture  or  execution  and  is  unable  to  return  to  his  usual 
place  of  abode. 

Our  concern  is  that  under  the  present  definition  a  person  can't  be 
considered  a  refugee  if  still  within  his  own  country,  in  detention  or 
hiding;  one  has  to  be  successful  in  escaping  persecution  in  order  to  be 
considered  a  refugee. 

Wliile  it  is  possible  that  persons  within  their  own  countries  can  be 
admitted  under  the  parole  power,  I  ask  that  you  consider  the  annex 
to  our  testimony  which  goes  into  some  detail  about  problems  in  the  use 
of  that  parole  power  that  Amnesty  and  other  organizations  have  en- 
countered in  the  past. 

A  refugee  is  one  who  fears  persecution.  It  shouldn't  be  necessary 
that  he  escape  his  country  before  he  can  be  considered  for  asylum 
in  this  country. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Since  my  colleague  from  New  York  has  to  leave 
very  soon,  he  wanted  to  ask  a  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you. 

I  think  I  see  what  you  both  are  getting  at.  The  question  that  you 
want  a  definition  of  "refugee"  to  include  someone  who  hasn't  left  their 
own  country.  This  would  be  true  not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
in  the  eventuality  we  see  sizable  numbers  leaving  from  Vietnam. 

You  recommend  as  your  second  change  an  amendment  to  section 
101  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

^\niv  don't  you  suggest  a  change  in  the  definition  of  "refugee"  in 
H.R.  2816? 

Mr.  Haknum.  It  was  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  Section  201 
of  the  Refugee  Act  does  propose  an  amendment  to  section  101(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Perhaps  it  was  an  awkward  way 
to  put  it.  We  are  seeking  to  amend  the  same  provision. 

I  must  confess  I  get  confused  sometimes  between  the  sections  in 
the^  proposed  legislation  and  the  sections  of  15-year-old  legislation 
which  they  are  attempting  to  amend. 

That  is  the  only  definition,  and  that  is  where  the  suggestion  would 
be  inserted. 
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Mr.  Fish.  Won't  that  lead  to  a  contradictory  situation?  You  have  i 
the  term  "refugee"  defined  by  70  countries.  It  clearly  says  "outside 
any  country  of  his  nationality."  Tlien  you  will  have  to  look  at  an-  ■ 
other  part  of  the  law  and  see  that  it  also  says  you  don't  have  to  be  \ 
outside  your  own  country  if  you  have  a  fear  of  persecution. 

Mr.  Hannum.  I  would  certainly  intend  the  amendment  be  put  in  i 
the  same  section  so  there  would  be  no  confusion.  I  think  the  inter-  i 
national  obligation  sets  a  minimuin  level  for  our  concerns.  I  think  \ 
the  fact  that  this  country  admitted  200,000  displaced  _  Indochmese  i 
is  evident  that  American  concerns  go  well  beyond  the  minimal  inter- 
national obligation. 

The  fact  that  the  change  in  the  definition  Amnesty  is  seekmg  is 
broader  than  that  under  the  convention  should  not  cause  any  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  it  would  be  veiy  appropriate  given  this  coimtry's  tradi-  ij 
tional  concern  for  refugees. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HANNU3I.  Thank  you. 

The  next  three  suggested  amendments,  points  3  to  5  on  page  19, 
deal  with  the  definition  of  the  term  "refugees  of  special  concern  to 
the  United  States." 

The  reason  that  perhaps  we  have  paid  a  lot  of  attention  to  this 
term  is  that  its  definition  is  extremely  unclear  from  reading  the  anal- 
ysis and  testimony  that  has  been  given  before  the  subcommittee. 

In  Mr.  Fasick's  written  testimony,  for  example,  he  referred  to  four 
criteria  which  were  used  in  setting  priorities  among  land  refugees. 
Two  of  those  criteria  related  to  connection  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; "humanitarian  reasons"  were  fourth  on  that  list. 

Ambassador-at-Large  Clark,  when  appearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, suggested  that  one  of  the  three  criteria  that  would  be  applied 
to  the  definition  of  special  concern  was  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
prospective  refugee. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  directly  contrary  to  the  obligations  accepted 
by  the  United  States  under  the  convention  which  in  article  3  states  that 
there  can  be  no  discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  "country  of  origin" 
in  admitting  refugees. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Carliner  will  suggest  that  these  words  "of  spe- 
cial concern"  be  deleted  entirely  from  the  act.  Amnesty  International 
would  have  no  problem  with  that,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  leave  them 
in,  then  I  think  it  would  at  least  be  helpful  to  define  this  term  with 
more  precision  and  indicate  that  these  are  not  necessarily  political 
concerns  but  also  humanitarian  concerns. 

For  that  reason  we  suggest  in  point  3  that  a  new  sentence  be  added 
to  section  207(a)  (1)  of  the  act  that  would  slate  clearly  that,  among  the 
factors  to  be  considered  by  the  President  in  the  determination  of 
Avhether  a  group  or  class  of  refugees  is  of  special  concern  to  the  United 
States,  is  whether  or  not  such  refugees  are  from  a  country  wherein 
there  exists  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola-tions  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights. 

This  is  consistent  with  much  of  the  other  human  rights  language 
adopted  by  the  Congress  and  would  indicate  that  in  countries  such  as 
Uganda  or  Nicaragim,  where  there  might  not  be  any  strategic  political 
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■concern  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  it  will  still  be  of  special  con- 
cern to  the  United  States  if  there  are  widespread  violations  of  human 
rights  in  that  country.  Therefore,  a  person  from  such  comitry  could  be 
j«,  refugee  of  special  concern. 

The  fourth  point  follows  from  the  third. 

There  is  concern  on  the  part  of  Amnesty  International,  and  it  is 
anade  obvious,  perhaps,  by  those  testifying  here  today,  that,  among  the 
50.000  normal  flow  of  refugees  or  among  the  120,000  actual  flow  of 
refugees  for  the  next  2  or  3  years,  all  of  these  slots  will  essentially  be 
taken  by  the  well-known  refugees,  those  being  the  Indochinese,  Cu- 
bans, and  Eastern  Europeans. 

We  certainly  don't  mean  to  imply  these  people  don't  deserve  refuge. 
Many  of  them  do.  The  chairwoman  made  a  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
knows  what  the  horrible  conditions  are.  However,  we  are  concerned 
here  with  the  forgotten  prisoner. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful,  and  would  remove  the  implication 
that  all  refugees  will  be  considered  on  political  grounds,  if  a  specific 
proportion  of  the  normal  flow  of  refugees  were  set  aside  to  be  admit- 
ted solely  on  the  basis  of  humanitarian  concern,  solely  on  the  basis  of 
tliG  neediest  first,  as  opposed  to  requiring  this  additional  designation 
of  being  of  special  concern  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  our  proposed  deletion  of  section  208(b)  refers  to  a  require- 
ment that  even  emergency  situation  refugees  be  of  special  concern  to 
the  United  States.  If  there  is  a  resurgence  of  tribal  genocide  in  Bu- 
rundi, for  instance,  which  does  not  seem  likely,  apparently  people  could 
not  be  let  in  as  emergency  situation  refugees  even  in  that  situation, 
unless  the  President  first  declared,  as  required  in  subsection  (b),  that 
they  v.-ere  of  special  concern  to  the  United  States. 

If  this  is  a  meanmgful  requirement,  then  it  seems  unnecessary 
since  humanitarian  concerns  should  be  primary.  If  this  is,  in  fact, 
merely  a  pro  forma  requirement,  then  it  again  seems  unnecessary 
and  we  would  recommend  deletion,  at  least  from  the  section  on  emer- 
gencv  refugees,  of  any  reference  to  refugees  being  "of  special  concern 
to  the  United  States." 

The  sixth  point  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  This  refers  to  the 
principle  of  nonrefoulement,  the  principle  accepted  by  the  United 
States  under  the  convention  that  no  refugee  can  be  returned  to  the 
country  from  which  he  or  she  is  fleeing  if  the  refugee  has  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution  in  that  countr}^ 

This  does  not  create  any  specific  right  of  entry  to  the  United  States ; 
it  merely  requires  that  the  United  States  not  return  the  person  to  a 
place  in  which  persecution  is  likely. 

Unfortmiately,  even  with  the  amendments  to  section  243(h)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act,  tliis  power  remains  discretion- 
ary Avith  the  Attorney  General.  It  says  merely  that  the  Attorney 
General  "is  authorized  to  withhold"  deportation. 

This  is  directly  counter  to  the  obligation  the  United  States  accepted, 
and  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  language  be  made  man- 
datory, that  the  Attorney  General  "shall"  withhold  deportation  or 
return  of  any  refugee  who  falls  within  the  definition. 

I  think  that  if  this  is  not  done,  there  is  a  serious  concern  at  the 
domestic  level  that  this  might  be  seen  as  directly  contradicting  the 
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provisions  of  the  treatj^  ratified  by  the  United  States.  It  would  raise  | 
grave  questions  as  to  our  seriousness  of  purpose  in  dealing  with 
refugees.  , 

The  seventh  point  is  one  I  will  only  touch  on,  and  expresses  Am-i 
nesty  Internationars  concern  that  there  should  be  some  provision! 
for  the  right  of  asylum,  specifically  and  explicitly  stated  m  the  act.  i 
Whether  or  not  this  asylum  right  would  be  dealt  with  in  great  detail! 
is  certainly  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  decide.  i 

I  think  Mr.  Carliner  might  have  a  few  more  things  to  say  on  this!| 
j)roblem  of  asylum  procedures.  But  I  thhik  that  since  every  refugee 
should  have  the  right  to  seek  asylum,  though  not  necessarily  to  ocm 
admitted,  this  right  should  be  set  forth  in  perhaps  general  terms  in  il 
the  text  of  the  act  itself. 

Finally,  I  would  merely  echo  Mr.  Ellsworth's  comments  on  the 
necessity  of  removing  what  are  seen  to  be  continuing  ideological  biases 
and  other  irrelevant  biases  from  bemg  applied  to  refugees. 

There  are  several  sections  which  are  set  forth  in  the  final  paragraph 
of  our  testimony  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  grounds  for  exclu-  j 
sion  of  immigrants  in  the  context  of  refugees.  We  mentioned  the  physi- 
cal problems,  that  many  refugees  have  been  tortured.  It  doesn't  seem 
appropriate  they  be  held  to  the  same  physical  standards  as  immigrants. 

There  are  other  grounds  of  exclusion  that  also  apply  to  refugees 
such  as  lack  of  a  valid  passport  and  the  fact  that  the  refugee  was  a 
stowaway.  Again,  while  these  might  be  appropriate  with  immigrants, 
they  hardly  seem  appropriate  with  respect  to  refugees. 

I  think  that  having  addressed  the  specific  issues,  I  will  just  stop 
there  and  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

]Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  the  very 
thoughtful  testimony  you  have  submitted. 

I  would  say  belatedly  I  want  to  congratulate  Amnesty  International 
on  its  receipt  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  its  good  work. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  special  concern  provisions  as  well.  I  am 
interested  in  your  statement  that  humanitarian  and  not  political  de- 
cisions should  govern. 

How  should  we  decide  which  refugees  we  will  take?  You  referred 
to  the  fact  tliere  are  l'2-lo  million  I'cfugeos  in  the  world.  We  obviously 
can't  accept  the  entire  number.  How  do  we  make  a  decision?  What 
criteria  should  we  use  ? 

Mr.  Hannum.  It  is  extremely  difficult.  I  think  among  the  appro- 
priate criteria  that  have  been  mentioned  in  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee are,  for  instance,  whether  or  not  there  are  family  ties  to  i 
the  United  States,  or  whether  or  not  there  are  any  cultural  ties  to  the ; 
United  States  as  opposed  to  purely  political  or  official  government  ties. 

I  think  that  these  matters  should  be  set  forth  in  a  general  manner 
so  they  can  be  applied  across  the  board,  whether  the  refugees  are  from  ' 
Indochina  or  Argentina  or  Tuvahi  (a  new  island  in  the  South  Pacific) , 
as  opposed  to  selecting  out  specific  areas  of  the  world  where  there- 
are  obvious  political  and  strategic  implications. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  I  think  the  main  problem  isthat  if  that  language 
is  to  remain  in  the  bill,  if  the  question  of  humanitarian  concerns  is  not 
clearly  spelled  out,  then  tlie  use  of  the  words  "of  S]-)ecial  concern  to  the- 
United  States''  is  open  to  many  interpretations.  If  the  humanitarian.-. 
concern  is  clearly  stated,  this  would  certainly  be  of  assistance. 
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]\Is.  HoLTZMAX.  I  am  having  difficult}'  understanding  how  you  dif- 
rferentiate  humanitarian  concerns  among  refugees.  By  definition,  a 
refugee  is  someone  who  is  helpless  and  vulnerable.  How  do  you  sep- 
arate one  refugee  from  another  and  distinguish  one  from  another  on 
humanitarian  grounds? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  this  proposed  legis- 
lation contains  a  vast  improvement  on  the  definition  of  refugee  in  the 
current  law. 

Let's  return  to  the  case  of  Uganda.  The  United  States  had  no  special 
geopolitical  concerns  in  the  case  of  Uganda.  The  concern  was  strictly 
a  humanitarian  one  in  the  sense  that  these  people  were  under  desperate 
pressures. 

In  fact,  Ugandans  who  came  to  this  country  fleeing  Amin's  regime, 
were  granted  nothing  more  than  extended  voluntary  departure  status. 
That  "is  the  type  of  situation  we  are  concerned  about.  They  can  be 
kicked  out  at  any  time ;  50,000  normal  flow  refugees  are  a  distinct  im- 
provement, but  the  refugee  problem  is  so  huge  we  would  hate  to  see 
a  situation  develop  where  people  coming  from  areas  of  no  particular 
concern  to  the  United  States  would  never  be  able  to  get  in. 

One  of  the  things  Amnesty  deals  with  is  legal  mechanisms  such  as 
the  right  of  option  in  Argentina  and  the  decree  in  Chile,  where  we 
can  get  the  people  out  of  prison  specifically  if  they  can  become  refu- 
o-ees.  This  has  been  a  way  of  saving  people.  We  would  rather  have 
them  stay  in  the  country  and  be  able  to  speak  their  mind.  But  to  save 
them,  we  have  to  get  them  out. 

j\Is.  HoLTZMAis'.  The  term  special  concern  clearly  refers  to  geopo- 
litical concerns  ? 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Mr.  Hannum  handled  this  quite  well.  In  the  testi- 
mony already  presented  before  the  subcommittee,  you  can  see  the  equa- 
tion between  geopolitical  concerns  and  "special  concerns"  being  enun- 
ciated already. 

]Mr.  Hannum.  We  don't  know  what  it  means  but  are  worried  about 

it.  There  might  be  one  other 

'Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Let  me  ask  another  question.  I  am  interested  in  your 
statement  about  cultural  ties.  I  thought  we  had  done  away  with  the 
national  origins  policy  in  our  immigration  laws  and  I  think  if  we  start 
using  the  criteiia  of  cultural  ties,  we  will  move  it  right  into  our 
refngee  policy.  T  am  sure  that  is  appropriate.  Especially  when  you 
said  under  the  U.X.  Treaty  we  ought  not  to  l^e  discriminating  on  tlie 
basis  of  country  of  origin.  That  is  exactly  what  you  imply  when  you 
talk  about  cultural  affinity.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  you  raise  that. 

Do  you  think  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  asylum  that  not  only 
should  that  be  clearly  defined  as  a  right,  but  that  procedures  with 
respect  to  determining  the  status  of  someone  seeking  asylum  should 
be  clearly  set  forth  ? 

Mr.  Hannum.  I  would  confess  to  being  of  two  minds.  It  should  first 
be  noted  Amnesty  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  immigrants  and 
domestic  procedures.  The  Amnesty  mandate  is  very  restricted.  I  am 
not  an  expert  immigration  lawyer,  by  any  means. 

As  a  constitutional  lawyer,  I  prefer  broad  statutes  to  narrow  ones. 
My  own  personal  preference  would  be  for  a  general  statement  that 
there  shall  exist  a  right  to  seek  asylum.  Perhaps  a  statement  that  pro- 
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cedures  shall  be  developed  that  shall  be  of  a  uniform  nature  could  be 
included ;  I  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  procedures  themselves  to  be 
formulated  by  regulation. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  And  you  don't  think,  just  as  a  technical  matter,  that 
someone  seeking  asylum  is  already  covered  under  H.R.  2816  ? 

Mr.  Hannum.  It  seems  that  it  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  claim  asylum 
through  a  procedure  designed  to  allow  one  to  withhold  deportation 
under  243(h).  Those  are  not  necessarily  the  same  questions.  There- 
might  be  many  reasons  to  withhold  deportation  of  an  alien,  but  asylum 
procedures  should  be  separate.  There  should  be  more  clarity  in  the  act  u 
itself. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Butler.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman. 

I,  too,  appreciate  the  work  of  Amnesty  International,  and  your 
presence  today  is  very  helpful  to  me  in  approaching  this  legislation. 
I  am  looking  at  it  at  the  moment  from  the  point  of  view  of  perhaps 
overselling  the  availability  of  a  compassionate  Nation  like  the  United 
States. 

I  picked  up  the  morning  paper  and  read  where  we  are  about  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  pick  up  10,000  monthly  from  Vietnam,  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  temptation  on  the  part  of  Vietnam  is  to  unload 
a  lot  of  folks  that  are  undesirable  for  reasons  having  nothing  to  do 
with  race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  in  a  particular  social 
group  or  political  opinion.  Those  people  would  like  to  come  here,  and 
the  Vietnamese  would  like  to  get  rid  of  them,  so  suddenly  they  are 
moved  to  a  status  of  refugee.  The  United  States,  having  developed' 
a  policy  of  doing  what  it  can  for  refugees,  would  be  more  or  less 
morally  obligated  to  place  them  in  this  country.  They  are  not  really 
being  persecuted,  this  element  of  that  10,000.  Is  there  within  that 
numlDor  a  group  of  people  who  aren't  really  being  persecuted  in  the 
traditional  sense  of  the  word,  and  how  do  we  limit  the  people  they 
are  sending  here  to  those  really  being  persecuted  on  these  grounds? 
How  would  you  go  about  making  this  basic  determination?  It  has  to 
be  made  there,  I  presume,  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  address  tliat.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  boat  people  from  Vietnam  don't  fall  under  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional's mandate.  They  are  not  our  concern  because  of  some  of  tlie 
reasons  you  specifically  suggest,  I  think  what  we  are  after  here  is 
that  there  will  be  a  refugee  policy  and  this  new  legislation  long  after 
the  current  problem  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees. 

In  the  years  to  come,  there  will  be  other  situations  that  are  sim- 
ilar. They  are  overwhelming  situations;  they  are  desperate  situa- 
tions; the  numbers  involved  are  huge  and  they  obviously  become  the 
focus  of  attention. 

We  are  arguing  here :  Don't  forget  the  other  ongoing  situations. 
For  instance,  the  parole  program  for  Chileans  under  the  current  law 
was  only  400  people.  The  hemispheric  parole  program  currently  in 
effect,  mostly  for  Argentines,  is  only  500  people — very  small  amounts 
of  people.  But  these  flexible  programs  can  be  tremendous  help  in 
getting  out  people  under  imminent  threat  of  torture,  death,  or  severe 
health  problems  in  prison.  And  they  can  improve  tlie  human  rights 
situation. 
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I  think  what  vre  are  argiiing  here  is  that  we  recognize  the  problems 
involved  in  large  numbers  of  refugees.  We  are  saying,  "Please  don't 
forget  the  other  categories."  Under  the  limitations  that  will  have  to  be 
set,  the  criteria  that  will  have  to  be  used  to  select,  we  argue  that  you 
should  not  forget  the  question  of  the  definition  of  refugee  being  wide 
enough,  or  the  question  of  clearly  deiining  humanitarian  reasons  as 
being  a  proper  principle  of  special  concern,  so  that  certain  situations 
can  be  handled  in  a  way  in  which  we  can  bring  in  the  prisoners  of  con- 
science which  are  of  concern  to  us  and  of  concern  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Butler.  Well,  I  appreciate  the  effort.  I  yield  back. 

Ms.  PIoLTZMAN.  Thank  you. 

I\Ir.  Ellsworth,  why  is  it  that  you  say  that  some  of  the  boat  people 
are  not  refugees  under  your  traditional  definition  ? 

Mr,  Ellsworth.  I  didn't  say  they  weren't  refugees.  I  said  they 
weren't  of  specific  concern  to  Amnesty  International  under  our  man- 
date because  our  mandate  focuses  on  people  who  are  detained  or  im- 
prisoned for  reasons  of  belief. 

Now,  certainly  someone  in  Vietnam  who  was,  say,  put  into  a  re- 
education camp  under  severe  conditions — ^apparently  reeducation 
camps  are  of  different  levels  of  conditions — that  would  be  of  specific 
concern  of  Amnesty.  Our  mandate  is  rather  narrow.  The  boat  people, 
who  are  unquestionably  refugees  and  unquestionably  fleeing  a  bad 
situation,  do  not  fall  under  our  mandate. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  So  basically  what  you  are  sajdng  then  is  that  given 
your  mandate — which  covers  people  who  are  in  detention  or  under 
imminent  threat  of  detention — they  might  not  be  given  relief  under 
this  bill  because  they  are  within  the  country  of  origin,  generally 
speaking. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Yes. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  That  would  be  one  of  the  special  concern  provisions. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  And  lesser  provisions,  such  as  the  medical  one — 
for  instance,  I  heard  earlier  testimony  about  the  handling  of  medical 
criteria  for  the  Vietnamese  refugees.  We  have  that  same  problem.  In 
this  country  and  in  other  coimtries  where  Amnesty  operates,  we  have 
doctors  who  volunteer  time  to  do  medical  examinations  of  people  who 
recently  came  out,  who  have  been  tortured,  et  cetera.  It  is  a  major 
problem.  They  often  arrive  in  very  bad  health.  That  could  be  a 
problem. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Any  further  questions  ? 

I  have  no  further  questions.  Thank  you. 

[See  app.  3  at  p.  385  for  further  information  submitted  by  Amnesty 
International.] 

Ms.  HoLTZ3^rAX.  ^Ye  will  hear  next  from  David  Carliner,  represent- 
ing the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  J\Ir.  Carliner  follows :] 

Statement  of  David  Carliner,  General  Counsel  of  the  American  Civil 

Liberties  Union 

proposed    modifications    in    H.R.    2816 

(1)  The  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  in  1948 
declares  that:  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and  enjoy  asylum."  See  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  General  Assembly  Resolution  217,  U.N. 
Doc.  A/810  (1948). 
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Although  the  right  of  asylum  has  been  regarded  as  an  historic  tenet  of  j 
American  political  policy,  it  has  not  been  set  forth  in  any  statutory  provision,  i 

The  language  of  H.R.  2S16  fails  to  set  forth  in  a  declaration  that  the  right  of  1 
asylum  is  part  of  the  historic  policy  of  the  United  States.  j 

inasmuch  as  it,  in  fact,  has  been  woven  into  the  fabric  of  American  history  and  | 
has  achieved  international  acceptance  as  a  policy  in  the  declarations  of  the  United  ■ 
Nations,  it  seems  appropriate  to  reenforce  that  policy  by  stating  it  explicitly  as  a  : 
purpose  of  the  "Refugee  Act  of  1979."  j 

In  implementation  of  this  proposal,  it  is  suggested  that  Title  I  of  the  proposed  I 
Act  be  amended  to  read  as  follows  :  j 

"The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  historic  policy  of  the  United  Staites  to  | 
respond  to  the  urgent  needs  of  persons  subject  to  persecution  in  their  homelands, 
by  granting  them  asylum  in  the  United  States  *  *  *."  et  cetera. 

(2)  The  legislation  as  written  is  focused  upon  relief  for  "refugees  of  special 
concern  to  the  United  States." 

The  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  Act  identifies  as  "refugees  who  have  been 
of  special  concern  to  the  United  States,"  "Cubans,  Soviets,  Eastern  Europeans, 
and  Indo-Chinese." 

The  specification  of  benefits  for  refugees  "of  special  concern  to  the  United 
States"  has  the  hallmark  of  earlier  legislation  which  limited  immigration  to  the 
United  States  to  persons  of  certain  "national  origins"'  and  connotes  an  implication 
of  unconcern  at  best  and  rejection  at  worst  regarding  refugees  who  are  not 
"of  special  concern  to  the  United  States." 

The  language  in  Section  207(b)(1)  would  permit,  in  effect,  the  restoration 
of  consideration  of  the  national  origin  of  refugees. 

It  is  suggested  that  tiiis  language  be  deleted  wherever  it  appears  in  the 
legislation. 

(3)  Title  II  should  be  amended  to  include  a  person  who  is  within  his  own 
country  and  has  been  .subjected  to  persecution  as  defined  in  the  statute. 

(4)  Section  207(b)(1)  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  adjustment  within 
the  United  States  of  persons  who  meet  the  statutory  definition  required  for  a 
refugee,  but  permitting  the  Attorney  General  to  waive  excludability  of  persons 
who  meet  the  requirements  of  Sections  212(g),  (h),  or  (i)  ;  persons  excludable 
under  Section  212(a)  (18)  ;  or  persons  excludable  under  Section  212(e)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

(5)  Section  210(a)  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  adjustment  of  status 
of  any  alien  who  has  been  granted  asylum  by  the  Attorney  General  and  who 
meets' the  definition  of  a  refugee  as  set  forth  in  Section  101(a)  (42 ». 

The  Statute  should  also  provide  that  the  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
uniform  procedures,  including  the  right  to  a  hearing  before  an  Immigration 
.Judge,  for  all  applications  for  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  the  Refugee  Act 

of  1979. 

(6)  Section  210(h)  should  be  amended  to  conform  with  the  language  of  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  The  Status  of  Refugees  to  provide  for  a  stay  of 
deportation  in  circumstances  where  the  "alien  has  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution." 

TESTIMONY   OF  DAVID   CAEIINEE,   AMEEICAN  CIVIL 

LIBERTIES   UNION 

]Mr.  Caklixer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

]My  name  is  David  Carliner.  I  appear  here  today  as  general  counsel 
for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

First,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  commends  this  committee 
and  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  for  taking  a  much  needed  step 
forward. 

As  the  committee  is  aware,  legislation  dealing  with  the  admission 
of  refugees  to  the  United  States  has  been  a  product  of  patchwork.  It 
has  been  a  response  to  the  urgent  need  to  allow^  people  who  are  dis- 
placed persons,  who  are  refugees,  who  fled  from  various  countries 
where  there  is  persecution  on  a  number  of  grounds,  to  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States. 
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We  have  responded  to  each  situation  in  an  ad  hoc  situation.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  said  with  candor  that  although  humanity  has  been  a 
motivating  force  in  adopting  legislation,  as  has  been  observed  earlier, 
it  has  political  international  relations  connotations.  It  is  in  that  con- 
text that  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  wishes  to  focus  on  two 
major  aspects  of  the  legislation  which  is  before  you.  These  items  have 
been  addressed  somewhat  in  the  discussion  earlier  with  witnesses  from 
Amnesty  International. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  the  absence  from  the  legisla- 
tion of  any  provision  relating  to  asylum. 

The  chairwoman  has  asked  whether  the  legislation  implicitly  covers 
asylum.  I  suggest  it  does  not.  As  I  understand  the  legislation,  it  is 
focussed  primarily  on  the  admission  of  defined  refugees  to  the  United 
States,  to  come  in  as  permanent  residents  when  they  come  in  under 
the  statutory  definition. 

A  second  provision  within  the  legislation  permits  a  certain  number 
of  people  who  come  in  under  emergency  procedures  subsequently  to 
qualify  for  permanent  residence.  The  administrative  reason  for  making 
this  distinction  is  that  when  one  is  applying  for  refugee  status,  gen- 
erally in  a  third  country,  there  is  processing  in  advance  so  that  the 
ji  U.S.  Government,  that  is,  the  Immigration  Service  and  the  other 
agencies  involved  can  screen  out  those  persons  regarded  as  inadmissi- 
ble. Very  commendably  the  bill  eliminates  the  2-year  waiting  period 
for  those  coming  in  as  refugees. 

The  concept  of  the  term  "refugee"  implies  that  you  have  already 
fled  a  country  in  which  you  believe  you  have  suffered  persecution.  It 
has  not  generally  been  applied  to  persons  who  are  within  the  country  in 
which  they  are  seeking  relief. 

In  the  present  statute,  this  is  expressly  precluded.  The  term  asylum 
is  generally  used  for  persons  who  either  are  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the 
United  States,  having  fled  their  country  by  whatever  means,  or  who 
frequently  are  still  within  their  own  countries. 

f  The  definitions  of  the  statute  don't  now  require  that  a  person  make 
his  application  within  a  third  country,  but  in  fact  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  person  in  a  country  where  he  is  suffering  persecution 
to  be  precleared,  screened,  or  processed  by  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service. 

Therefore,  asylum  is  a  measure  of  temporary  relief  that  has  been 
used  notably  under  the  parole  provisions  with  regard,  for  example, 
to  Mr.  Ginsberg  who  came  to  the  United  States  last  week  and  various 
other  people  who  have  come  in  individually. 

It  has  been  used  on  a  wholesale  basis  under  the  parole  authority  to 
allow  people  to  come  in  under  what  we  loosely  called  asylum. 

The  term  "asylum"  does  not  appear  in  any  law  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  part  of  historic  policy.  It  is  referred  to  rhetorically  as  a  right 
which  people  have.  I  believe  it  is  time,  if  I  may  suggest  it  to  the 
committee,  that  it  should  be  written  into  the  statute. 

The  U.N.  Declaration  for  Human  Eights,  adopted  in  1948,  specifi- 
cally refers  to  the  right  of  asylum  being  the  right  of  every  person 
to  seek  and  enter  into  another  country.  That  is  laudatory  because 
one  doesn't  have  an  absolute  right  to  enter  another  country.  By 
putting  it  into  a  statute  doesn't  guarantee  as  a  mandate  that  a  person 
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shall  be  able  to  come  in  but  by  placing  it  as  part  of  the  purposes  of 
the  statute,  I  believe  it  would  be  useful  as  a  context  for  the  propo; 
legislation  and  for  action  taken  by  the  administrative  agencies. 

Mr,  Butler.  May  I  interrupt?" 

"What  you  are  suggesting  is  an  amendment  by  the  insertion  of  these! 
declarations  that  this  is  a  policy.  Would  that  amendment  to  this  billj 
in  your  judgment,  create  any  substantive  rights  in  any  person  to  insist! 
in  our  courts  that  he  is  entitled  to  asylum,'^or  is  this"  a  declaration  of; 
policy  and  nothing  more  which  you  are  suggesting  we  insert? 

Mr.  Caklixek.  At  this  stage  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  dec- 
laration of  policy.  It  is  used  in  almost  all  legislation  to  establish  the^ 
intent  and  attitude  of  Congress.  But  it  would  not  create  any  sub- 
stantive rights  unless  other  provisions  of  the  statute  are  amended  to 
set  forth  what  those  riohts  are. 

Mr.  Butler.  Tliank  you. 

Mr.  Carlixer.  However,  as  we  know,  language  in  legislation  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  has  an  educational  eifect.  I  believe  to  include  this 
here  as  a  statutory  principle  would  be  of  historic  significance. 

Xever  in  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  not  in  any  law,  is  the 
right  of  asylum  specifically  set  forth.  For  that  educational  purpose, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  I  think  it  would  be  useful. 

With  regard  to  the  procedures  for  asylmn,  they  have  been  developed 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and  by  the  State  De- 
partment on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  They  now  exist  in  regulations,  so  we  do 
have  administratively  the  right  of  people — I  don't  mean  right  constitu- 
tionally or  statutorily,  but  a  right  set  forth  by  regulations  which  has 
evolved  out  of  episodes  which  have  occurred  in  recent  years — in  which 
people  who  seek  entry  to  the  United  States  at  a  port  of  entry  or  in  some 
situations  at  American  installations  abroad,  U.S.  consulates,  and  even 
American  military  installations,  a  person  can  apply  for  asylum  to  the 
United  States.  Many  people  in  this  situation  have  been  granted  wliat 
we  call  asylum  under  the  parole  authority  of  the  Attroney  General. 

I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  include  this  as  a  substantive  right  in 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  setting  forth  the  procedures  relating  to 
applications  for  asylum. 

There  is  an  interrelated  aspect  of  determining  which  refugees  shall 
come  to  the  United  States.  I  am  sensitive  to  the  concern  that  not  only 
the  chairwoman,  but  ]\Ir.  Butler,  has  had  as  to  how  we  deal  with  the 
millions  of  refugees  who  seek  to  come  to  this  country.  As  we  appreciate, 
we  are  not  so  large  and  so  generous  as  to  be  able  to  provide  residence ! 
in  the  United  States  for  every  refugee  from  every  area  in  the  world,  j 

IS'onetheless,  it  seems  to  me  the  use  of  the  phrase  "special  concern."  as  , 
Chairwoman  HoUznnin  said  earlier  with  regard  to  the  phrase  "cul- i 
tural  affinity"  or  "cultural  identity''  with  the  United  States,  does  have  < 
a  ring  to  it  which  sounds  like  the  national  origins  quota. 

If  we  can  predict  the  future  by  the  past,  which  is  the  usual  method 
predictors  of  the  future  use,  the  kinds  of  people  and  the  kinds  of 
countries  from  which  we  will  take  refuofees  to  the  United  States  are 
those  countries  which  have  had  a  particular  nexus  to  the  United  States, 
for  whatever  reason. 

In  the  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  statute  which  has  been  in- 
corporated as  part  of  the  legislative  history,  and  therefore  would  be  a 
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guide  to  the  future,  specific  reference  has  been  made  to  Cubans,  to  peo- 
i  pie  from  the  Soviet  Union,  people  from  Eastern  European  countries, 
and  people  from  Indochina. 

The  omission  of  any  other  countries  where  there  has  been  a  number — 
!  usually  a  small  number,  but  nonetheless  a  number  of  refugees — may  be 
,  with  or  without  significance, 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  two  particular  areas  now  from  which  re- 
fugees, whatever  you  care  to  call  the  people,  are  now  emerging  and  will 
be  emerging. 

One  is  Iran.  Iran  is  covered  within  the  ^liddle  East  definition  in  the 
statute.  People  can  come  in  now  uiuler  conditional  entry  visas.  For  po- 
litical reasons  the  State  Department — I  don't  criticize  these  reasons- 
is  very  concerned  about  repairing  our  relations  with  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  Iran.  People  who  seek  to  come  to  the  United  States  as  condi- 
tional entrants  or  seek  asylum  now  to  the  United  States  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Bahai  faith,  persons  who  are  Jews  and  feel  a  great  threat 
particularly  because  of  the  execution  of  a  prominent  Jew  the  other  day, 
people  associated  with  the  Shah,  other  kind  of  people  are  being  given 
very  slow  consideration. 

The  Immigration  Service  the  other  day  issued  an  order  saying  that 
all  persons  who  are  in  the  United  States  from  Iran  who  don't  want 
to  retui'n  to  Iran  l^ocause  of  the  "nnstnl)le  conditions"  there  ai'e  being 
permitted  to  remain  here  on  request  until  September  1979,  at  Avhich  time 
presumablv  this  situation  will  be  I'evievred. 

I  don't  think  it  is  incorrect  to  observe  that  the  policy  determinations 
of  the  State  Department  v.diich  has  acted  on  "refugee  and  political 
asylum  seekers  liave  been  lieavily  concerned  with  the  political  effect  a 
detenninatiou  that  a  country  persecutes  people  has  on  the  relation- 
shi]:)s  betAveen  the  U.S.  Government  aud  that  foreign  country. 

It  is  a  decision  the  State  Department  has  been  very  loathe  to  make, 
particularly  with  regard  to  countries  which  are  allied  to  the  United 
States. 

"With  this  kind  of  handling  of  the  situation,  I  believe  that  to  write 
into  a  statute  the  very  concept  that  we  limit  the  benefits  to  countries 
which  are  of  special  concern  to  the  United  States  will  take  out  the  ideo- 
logical and  geographic  limitations  in  bold  print  from  the  statute.  Imt 
thej^  will  remain  there  implicity  in  the  authority  which  is  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Now  the  chairwoiiian  asked  a  very  fair,  proper,  and  difficult  ques- 
tion: namely  wliether  if  you  don't  liave  some  criteria  for  determining 
which  countries  shall  spin  off  its  refuf^ees  to  the  United  States  how 
will  yon  determijie  which  they  shall  be  ? 

I  don't  have  any  definitive  answer  on  this.  It  is  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. But  I  would  think  that  the  best  ai^proach  to  it  would  be  to  try  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  neutral  politically  with  regard  to  those  refugees 
who  come  to  the  United  States  and  to  attempt,  as  we  have  tried  to  do, 
I  am  sure,  at  the  national  level  to  have  a  cooperative  international 
solution  of  the  problems. 

We  can't  take  in  all  the  Vietnamese.  We  have  therefore  sought 
through  the  international  agencies  involved  to  spread  the  absorption 
of  Vietnamese  by  various  other  countries.  By  including  in  the  statute 
a  special  concern  limitation,  I  believe  what  we  woidd  be  savino-is  that 
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we  will  take  our  refugees,  but  other  people's  refugees  are  off  limits  for 
us.  They  will  have  to  go  to  other  countries. 

It  means  we  might  not  take  people  from  Africa,  we  might  not  take 
people — or  we  take  people  in  very  limited  numbers  of  refugees  from  _ 
countries  which  are  not  under  Communist  and  that  type  of  dictator- 1 
ship,   and   under  militarist,   Fascist,  other  authoritarian  kinds  of 
governments. 

We  have  taken  very  few  people  from  the  Philippines,  Korea,  Chile, 
from  countries  which  have  military  alliances  with  us. 

I  think  to  write  into  a  statute  language  which  permits  the  contin- 
uation of  this  policy  seems  a  bit  too  cynical  in  terms  of  international 
public  opinion.  The  reception  of  refugees  in  the  United  States  from 
unfriendly  countries  but  not  from  other  countries  where  they  are  ref- 
ugees in  the  humanitarian  sense  somehow  cheapens  our  gesture. 

I,  therefore,  think  in  writing  the  legislation  it  would  be  far  better 
to  eliminate  this  concept  because  if  it  is  in  there,  it  will  f reez  in,  if  I 
may  say  this  the  national  origins  kind  of  concept  in  the  legislation 
which  suggests  that  some  refugees  are  better  and  more  deserving  and 
more  equal  than  others. 

Those  two  issues  are  the  ones  I  wished  to  focus  on  primarily. 
There  are  procedural  questions.  There  are  procedural  questions  in- 
volved with  regard  to  the  handling  of  refugees  and  asylees. 

One  which  tlie  Chairwoman  has  called  attention  to  is  the  absence  of 
uniform  procedures.  On  this  issue,  the  Immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion Service  on  May  10,  1979,  adopted  new  regulations  which  were  in- 
tended to  resynthesize  and  to  have  a  more  or  less  uniform  treatment 
of  applications  for  asylum  status  of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  in  my  opinion,  whether  for  reasons  of  present  statu- 
tory language  or  for  other  reasons,  it  still  tends  to  be  a  patchwork 
handling  of  the  situation. 

Most  asylees  who  seek  to  come  to  the  United  States  and  appear  at  a 
port  of  entry  are  given  an  opportunity  to  have  their  applications  heard 
in  a  hearing  before  an  immigration  judge.  Stoaways,  crewmen,  and 
persons  who  appear  at  a  land  border  of  the  United  States  are  not 
given  this  right. 

I  fail  to  understand  why  someone  who  is  a  refugee  appearing  on  the 
land  border  of  Canada  or  Mexico  should  have  a  different  right  from 
a  person  who  appears  at  an  airport  in  New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
some  other  place. 

Stoaways  and  crewmen  are  excluded  because  it  is  said  the  statute 
precludes  the  opportunity  of  stowaways  even  to  cpme  into  the  United 
States  unless  the  Immigration  Service  agrees  to  it. 

Obviously  we  don't  want  to  encourage  people  to  come  to  the  United 
States  by  hiding  on  planes  or  ships,  but  those  who  qualify  as  refugees 
are  so  desperate  that  they  use  whatever  method  they  can,  should  be 
covered  by  the  same  kind  of  hearing  procedures  which  the  Immigra- 
tion Commissioner  has  said  are  required  as  a  matter  of  fairness. 

I  don't  think  the  statute  needs  to  spell  out  all  these  items.  It  would 
be  sufficient  to  sav  persons  who  seelc  any  benefits  under  this  statute 
should  be  entitled  to  a  uniform  procedure  which  assures  them  the  right 
of  a  hearing  before  an  administrative  judicial  officer. 
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I  realize  that  the  committee  has  to  adjourn  and  to  hear  other  wit- 
nesses. I  will  end  here  with  one  slight  additional  reference  to  provi- 
sions which  should  be  made  in  the  statute  to  allow  waivers  of  grounds 
of  excludability  of  persons  found  excludable  if  they  are  found  to  meet 
the  definition  of  "refugee"  and  "asylee." 

Thank  you  very  much  for  givirig  me  so  much  time. 

Ms.  HoLTZ]\rAX.  Thank  you.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Butler.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  contribution 
of  the  witness.  I  listened  very  closely  to  what  he  had  to  say. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  responded  very  well  to  tlie  interest  in 
special  concern.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  what  alternative  you  are 
offering  us. 

You  want  uniformity  in  our  compassion  without  delineating  nations 
of  special  concern.  You  just  eliminate  that  and  proceed  from  there. 
Is  that  your  approach? 

Mr.  Carliner.  It  may  not  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  handling 
it,  but  I  believe  to  write  in  special  concern  creates  more  problems 
than  it  warrants. 

By  omitting  it,  I  believe  what  one  has  to  do  is  allow  the  adminis- 
tration to  work  out  international  mechanisms  for  sharing  refugees 
among  all  countries  of  the  world  willing  to  take  them. 

It  is  hard  to  write  that  into  a  statute,  but  we  have  administratively 
the  mechanism  now  for  asking  various  governments  in  the  world  to 
take  in  refugees  fi^om  different  countries  and,  as  a  practical  matter, 
most  people  from  the  African  countries  go  to  some  neighboring 
African  country. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  to  declare  an  area  of  the  world,  a  country,  a  place  of 
special  concern  before  the  refugee  can  come  here,  and  if  he  failed  to 
declare  Iran  as  a  special  concern  or  Afghanistan  as  a  special  concern, 
for  example,  those  people  would  be  excluded  from  consideration  under 
the  statute. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  it  flexible. 

T^Ir.  Butler.  Are  you  critical  of  the  temporizing,  if  that  is  the 
word,  we  are  doinc;  with  reference  to  the  Iranians?  Basically  the 
Service  put  off  this  decision  until  September  1.  Are  you  critical  of  that? 

Do  you  see  any  alternative  to  what  is  being  done  ? 

^Ir."  Carliner.  I  am  not  critical  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  as  one  who 
himself  has  represented  a  larg-e  number  of  persons  from  Iran.  I  am 
appreciative  of  it.  I  think  what  the  policy  of  the  Immigration  Ser^ace 
has  done  is  to  postpone  action.  ^  i    j.  •.      -n 

AVliat  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  when  action  is  taken  that  it  will 
be  of  a— I  don't  mean  to  prejudafe  them— of  a  most  niggardly  nature. 

I  think  the  history  of  the  handling  of  claims  for  stays  of  deporta- 
tion and  claims  for  refugee  status  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  has  been  done  on  a  most  political  basis.      ^ 

If  I  can  take  a  moment  to  compare  the  situation  m  Haiti  and  the 
situation  in  Cuba,  the  people  who  have  come  from  Cuba— some  600,- 
000— are  assumed,  merely  because  they  are  fleeing  from  a  country 
under  Communist  control,  to  be  political  refugees. 
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One  knows  that  600,000  people  dicbrt  flee  from  Cuba  because  tliey ' 
were  fleeing  from  the  oppression  of  Communist  oovernments.  IVIany  , 
of  them  fled  because  they  wanted  a  more  prosperous  life  in  INIiami 
than  they  had  in  Havana.  Many  were  changing  lifestyles,  changing  ' 
spouses,  all  kinds  of  motives 

2di\    Butler.    Don't    get    carried    away.    "We    have    your    point,  i 
[Laughter.]  I 

jNIr.  Carliner.  But  from  Haiti,  where  there  is  a  repressive  regime  I 
of  authoritarian  nature  which  is  as  corrupt  as  a  regime  could  be,  but  ' 
which  has  a  so-called  free  enterprise  system  and  is  not  socialist,  the  ' 
Immigration  Service  examines  the  motives  of  the  people  to  see  whetlier 
they  are  fleeing  because  of  poverty  or  whether  they  are  fleeing  for  i 
political  reasons.  ! 

This  discrete  analysis  is  not  made  for  the  Cubans,  indeed  for  the  , 
Vietnamese  or  for  any  other. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the 
past — I  can't  say  will  not  be  in  the  future — has  a  double  standard 
involved  in  it  which  treats  people  more  generously  if  they  are  fleeing 
from  Communist  countries  than  if  fleeing  from  other  countries. 

I  don't  make  any  predictions  with  regard  to  Iran  because  the  way 
it  is  going  we  ma}^  allow  everybody  from  Iran  who  wants  to  come  here 
to  be  qualified  to  enter,  but  it  is  a  problem. 

;Mr.  Butler.  AVhat  you  are  saying  is  we  had  a  special  concern  status 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  statute. 

]Mr.  Carli>7Er.  Yes ;  that's  correct.  I  think  the  special  concern  lan- 
guage reflects  in  fact  the  special  concern  vrhich  we  had  for  particular 
countries.  The  criticism  I  am  making  is  that  by  writing  into  the 
statute,  all  we  will  do  is  reinforce  a  previous  special  concern  without 
having  an  approach  on  this  question  on  an  across-the-board  universal 
level. 

Mr.  Butler.  Thank  you.  I  yield  back. 

INIs.  HoLTZMAN.  Mr.  Carlmer,  tlie  witnesses  froui  Amnesty  Inter- 
national suggested  that  special  concern  be  eliminated  from  the  statute 
and  that  special  quota  in  essence  be  reserved  in  the  refugee  proo:ram, 
for  refugees  who  fit  under  humanitarian  categories.  Do  you  agree  with 
that  approach? 

Mr.  Carltxer.  I  heard  INIr.  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Hannum  testify.  INIy 
recollection  is  they  wanted  to  include  humanitarian  considerations  as 
one  of  the  problems  in  defining  which  countries  are  of  special  con- 
cern. I  think  it  is  a  step  forward. 

I  am  not  sure  it  is  really  a  solution  because  I  would  suppose  that  by 
definition  anyone  who  is  applying  for  asylum  or  applying  for  refugee 
status  is  fleeing  from  a  country  where  there  has  been  a  systematic 
pattern  of  discrimination  and  persecution. 

Th.ere  might  be  individual  cases  of  particular  people  in  a  certain 
country,  but  I  think  those  would  be  handled  on  an  individual  basis 
under  parole. 

Though  I  l^elieve  the  proposal  Amnesty  is  making  tends  to  broaden 
out  the  criteria  which  would  be  used  for  determining  special  concern, 
I  am  not  certain  that  it  would  meet  the  criticism  I  am  making. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Do  you  think,  though,  there  should  be  no  definition 
nr  no  standards  for  the  selection  of  refugees  for  admittance  to  the 
United  States? 
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]Mr.  Carliner.  I  tliink- 


Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  I  want  to  focus  for  a  moment  on  the  permanent 
resident  aspect  of  this  bill.  I  don't  necessarily  agree  with  that.  I  don't 
agree  with  the  provision  in  this  bill  that  all  persons  granted  refugee 
status  automatically  become  permanent  residents. 

]*.Ir.  Carlixer.  Well,  if  that  is  eliminated  from  the  bill,  then  they 
are  the  equivalent  of  persons  who  now  are  admitted  under  parole 
status  and  they  are  allowed  to  stay  here  from  year  to  3'ear  so  long  as 
the  country  in  which  they  come  still  persecutes  people  such  as  they 
are. 

This  gives  them,  in  effect,  asylum  status  while  they  need  asylum. 
This  doesn't  speak  to  whether  they  shall  be  ultimately  absorbed  in  the 
Ujiited  States  as  permanent  residents. 

It  happens  that  some  people  who  came  here  as  refugees  from  the 
Allende  government,  who  came  in  under  parole  status,  went  back  home 
when  that  o^overnment  was  overthrown  and  the  new  g-overnment  came 
m — this  happens  from  time  to  time. 

]Ms.  Holtzmax.  I  want  you  to  focus  on  the  special  concern  pro- 
visions. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  sufficient  to  come  here  and  say  that 
special  concern  is  a  terrible  provision  because  it  will  provide  certain 
limitations  when  in  fact  by  selecting  50,000  people  out  of  13  million 
refugees  you  have  to  applj^  some  kind  of  standards  and  limitations. 

The  question  is  whether  this  discretion  will  be  given  completely  to 
any  President,  unhampered  and  unfettered,  or  whether  standards  will 
be  set  for  the  selection  of  50,000  from  13  million,  or  whatever  the 
numl^er  will  be  in  the  future. 

I  don't  think  we  have  an  answer.  I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  would  hope  that  at  some  point  you  would  address  it.  And  those 
people  who  criticize  the  special  concern  provision  should  seriously 
address  it. 

Do  we  want  to  consider  whether  other  countries  would  absorb  these 
refugees,  for  example  ?  Should  that  be  taken  into  account  ?  Should  we 
take  into  account  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  living  as  refugees? 
Should  we  take  into  account  the  situation  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  fled?  Should  we  take  into  account  the  ability  with  which  they 
can  be  absorbed  in  the  United  States  ? 

]*Jr.  Carlixer.  These  factors  should  be  taken  into  account. 

]Ms.  Holtzmax.  Should  their  connection  with  the  U.S.  Government 
in  the  past  be  considered  or  not?  Or  should  this  be  wholly  up  to  the 
dministration  ? 

The  reason  I  say  this  is  because  I  agree  Avith  you  that  the  decisions 
with  regard  to  refugees  have  essentially  been  political  decisions  but 
I  don't  think  you  solve  that  problem  even  if  you  take  the  term  "special 
concern"  out  of  the  statute.  That  may  make  it  worse. 

Mr.  Carlixer.  You  are  correct.  The  problem  would  not  be  solved 
merely  by  taking  it  out  of  the  statute  because  an  administration  wliich 
is  given  responsibility  for  administering  the  statute  will  do  it.  as  you 
say.  with  unfettered  discretion  if  it  is  not  written  into  the  statute. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  language  "special  concern"  has, 
^s  I  said,  a  national  origins  connotation  to  it.  It  gives  the  benefit  of 
this  provision  only  to  those  countries — countries,  not  people 

Ms.  IIoLTZMAx^.*  I  don't  think  it  applies  to  countries.  It  talks  about 
people. 
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Mr.  Carliner.  You  may  very  well  be  correct  that  it  does  refer — it 
says  classes  and  categories.  It  may  be  that  I  read  "refugees  of  special 
concern" — it  may  very  well  be  in  my  reading  of  this  I  focused  on  the , 
fact  they  come  from  certain  countries,  and  particularly  because  of  the  i 
section-by-section   analysis  which  identified  people  from  countries 
rather  than  people  by  categories.  i  I 

In  any  event,  I  believe  that  one  can't  do  it  this  morning,  but  criteria ' 
could  be  set  forth  which  would  take  into  account  all  the  factors  which 
the  chairwoman  has  mentioned  in  determining  how  priorities  shall  be 
given,  and  I  think  that  the  priorities  can  include  the  nature  of  the 
individual's  treatment  in  the  country. 

Some  individuals  are  more  persecuted  than  others  who  may  not  be 
persecuted  at  all,  but  are  fleeing  because  of  fear  of  the  future. 

It  could  very  well  and  should  include  undoubtedly  a  nexus  witli  the 
United  States  but  not  exclusively  because  that  would  eliminate  people 
who  had  no  ties  with  the  United  States. 

In  redrafting  this  proposal,  one  could  set  forth  various  criteria 
which  would  define  the  elements  of  special  concern.  Part  of  it,  I  would 
think,  would  have  to  be  inclusion  of  the  worldwide  solution  of  par- 
ticular problems  and  the  willingness  of  other  countries  to  share  the 
responsibility. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  agree  with  you  on  that  very  strongly. 

I  have  no  further  questions.  Thank  you. 

We  will  next  hear  from  Irving  Kessler,  executive  vice  chairman  of 
the  United  Israel  Appeal. 

"We  welcome  you  to  the  subcommittee.  Would  you  identify  the  per- 
son to  your  right  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  lEVING  KESSLEE,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  CHAIRMAN, 
UNITED  ISEAEL  APPEAL,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HANNAH  AVIDOR 
OE  THE  JEWISH  AGENCY  EOR  ISRAEL 

Mr.  Kessler.  Thank  you.  I  am  Irving  Kessler,  executive  vice  cliair- 
man  of  the  United  Israel  Appeal.  I  have  with  me  Dr.  Hannah  Avidor, 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Israel,  on  a  leave  of  absence  as  the  director 
of  the  social  service  unit  for  immigration  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Israel  and  who  recently  received  her  doctorate  in  this  country  in  the 
field  of  social  welfare. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  record  in  full.  Would  you  summarize  it  briefly  ? 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kessler  follows :] 

Statement  of  Irving  Kessler — Executive  Vice  Chairman,  United  Israel 

Appeal,  Inc. 

absorption    of    new    immigrants    in    ISRAEL 

I  am  Irving  Kessler,  Executive  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Uniterl  Israel  Appeal, 
Inc.  an  American  private  voluntary  organization.  We  operate  in  Israel  througb- 
an  agent,  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel,  whose  primary  responsibility  is  the 
immigration  and  initial  absorption  of  new  immigrants. 

With  me  today,  is  Dr.  Hannah  Avidor,  DSW,  on  leave  of  absence  as  Director 
of  the  Social  Services  Division  of  the  Immigration  Absorption  Department  of 
the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel. 

Dr.  Avidor,  who  has  just  completed  her  work  on  her  Doctorate  in  the  field  of 
immigrant  absorption  systems,  was  responsible  for  difficult  cases  among  new 
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arrivals  in  Israel,  and  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  absorption  problems 
of  Russian  Migrants. 

As  many  know,  the  State  of  Israel  was  created  out  of  the  Holocaust  of 
World  War  II,  and  as  a  result  of  the  two  thousand  year  old  dream  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  return  to  their  homeland.  It's  major  purpose  is  to  "ingather 
the  exiles,"  those  suffering  oppression  in  other  lands.  Since  1948,  the  Jewish 
population  of  Israel  has  grown  from  600,000  to  approximately  3,200,000  today- 
over  1,700,00  of  these  arrived  as  immigrants.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
immigration  to  Israel  has  always  been  non-selective  and  heterogeneous.  It  is 
constantly  influenced  by  unpredictable  political,  social  and  economic  factors, 
primarily  external  to  Israel  itself. 

The  Jewish  Agency,  the  Government  of  Israel  and  its  population  have  there- 
fore been  constantly  faced  with  new  and  often  unexpected  challenges  in  the  fields 
of  immigration  absorption. 

For  example,  entire  communities  from  Arab  countries  flowed  into  Israel 
following  their  War  of  Independence  in  1948.  In  the  last  six  years,  they  have 
received  over  150,000  refugees  from  Eastern  Europe  to  add  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  arrived  30  years  ago  from  the  Concentration  Camps  of  World 
War  II.  Each  wave  of  immigration  has  brought  with  it  a  new  and  different 
problem.  Some  arrived  with  a  high  level  of  education;  others  such  as  those 
coming  from  Arab  lands  have  often  had  an  illiteracy  rate  exceeding  50%. 

While  most  immigrants  share  a  common  Jewish  heritage,  and  regard  Israel 
as  their  national  home,  very  few  understand  the  language  of  their  new  home. 
The  acculturation  process  therefore  focuses  on  teaching  Hebrew,  an  area  in  which 
the  Jewish  Agency  has  developed  its  own  unique  contribution. 

A  number  of  steps  are  involved : 

(1)  Wherever  possible,  representatives  of  the  Jewish  Agency  have  met  and 
worked  with  immigrant  groups  before  they  arrive  in  their  new  homes.  During 
the  migration  from  North  Africa  via  France  programs  were  established  within 
transit  centers.  Until  three  years  ago.  a  similar  procedure  was  used  in  Vienna 
for  migrants  to  Israel  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

(2)  Upon  arrival  in  their  new  country,  migrants  come  under  the  care  of  the 
Agency's  Immigration  unit  and  are  assisted  through  the  manifold  Government 
procedures  necessary  for  establishing  their  identification  and  beginning  their 
new  lives.  For  the  great  majority,  over  60%  who  have  business,  professional 
or  academic  backgrounds,  the  Agency  provides  either  an  absorption  center  or 
hostel  to  cushion  the  experiences  of  the  first  few  months.  During  the  language 
learning  period,  which  can  extend  from  three  months  to  a  year,  the  migrant 
and  his  family  are  also  assisted  in  understanding  the  mores  of  the  society, 
seeking  suitable  housing,  and  if  necessary,  retraining  himself  for  a  job.  The 
focus,  usually  for  as  much  as  8  hours  a  day,  is  on  language. 

(3)  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  though  Israel  is  in  most  cases  the  first  choice 
of  the  migrant  toward  which  he  moves  with  eagerness,  he  arrives  with  expecta- 
tions difficult  to  realize.  In  what  has  become  a  complex  social  situation,  the 
immigrant  is  of  necessity  faced  with  the  partial  erosion  of  these  expectations 
when  he  discovers  on  "coming  home"  he  still  remains  a  "foreigner"  to  a  certain 

■extent. 

The  role  of  the  Jewish  Agency  has  been  to  understand  the  complexities  of 
these  problems,  try  to  take  into  consideration  the  particular  nature  of  each 
immigrant  group,  and  the  social  situation  which  distinguishes  Israel  as  an 
Integrating  society. 

Israel  has  given  up  the  "melting  pot"  focus  and  the  Jewish  Agency  encourages 
and  helps  voluntary  organizations  of  migrants  from  similar  societies  to  offer 
assistance  to  newcomers.  These  societies  often  take  over  the  role  of  providing 
guidance,  social  support  and  even  financial  assistance  once  the  migrant  leaves 
the  shelter  of  the  absorption  center  and  has  started  to  become  a  productive 
member  of  society. 

!  It  must  be  stated  unequivocally  that  the  absorption  process  in  Israel  receives 
,  the  highest  support  of  the  Israeli  Government.  From  the  "Law  of  Return"  to 
;  the  organization  of  key  government  ministries,  migrants  receive  special  privileges 
1  and  attention.  New  immigrants  for  example,  are  free  of  most  taxes  and  duties 
1  during  the  first  three  years  of  their  new  life.  Privileges  of  citizenship  are  easily 
•available  to  refugee  Jews  immediately  upon  arrival  and  to  all  others  going 
through  the  normal  naturalization  process.  These  include  an  extensive  national 
insurance  program,  special  educational  programs  for  young  people  and  for  adults, 
plus  job  retraining  programs. 
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The  Jewish  Agency  operating  with  philanthropic  funds  and  the  United  States 
Grant  for  refugees  from  Eastern  Europe,  operates  only  in  those  areas  not  man- 
dated by  Israeli  law.  In  addition  to  the  absorption  center  program,  it  providesi 
other  assistance  including  initial  grants  for  furnishings  and  free  health  insuri 
ance.  The  aged,  the  handicapped  and  extremely  large  families,  receive  continuingi 
special  assistance  from  the  Jewish  Agency.  At  the  same  time,  establishing  rural 
settlements  and  the  care  of  children  living  in  Israel  without  their  parents,  have, 
for  decades  been  the  unique  responsibility  of  this  organization.  i 

Errors  have  been  made  in  attempting  to  apply  experience  obtained  with  one| 
group  to  another  wave  of  migrants.  It  has  been  discovered  that  each  has  brought! 
with  it  different  and  unique  problems.  Migrants  from  the  Russian  Georgia,  the 
Asian  part  of  the  USSR  for  example  brought  with  them  a  traditional  way  of  life 
based  upon  a  closed  society  characterized  by  strong  identity,  limiting  contacts  with 
outside  elements.  After  four  years  and  all  of  the  programs,  provided  both  by  the, 
Jewish  Agency  and  the  Israeli  Government,  Georgians  still  remain  a  group  apart 
within  the  Israeli  society.  On  the  other  hand,  their  willingness  to  learn  a  new 
language  and  work  hard,  have  made  them  productive  members  of  society. 

Migrants  from  South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  have  different  problems.  Com-i 
ing  from  a  very  highly  sophisticated  culture,  many  find  diificulty  adapting  to  a; 
lower  standard  of  living,  a  new  language,  and  different  culture.  This  group  how- 
ever is  strongly  supported  by  the  volunteer  activities  of  fellows  who  preceded, 
them. 

To  summarize : 

( 1 )  The  State  of  Israel  is  an  immigrant  society,  which  still  pays  special  atten- 
tion to  new  arrivals. 

(2)  The  new  immigrant  has  an  advantageous  status  under  Israeli  law. 

(3)  Israel's  Government  offers  many  services  to  a  new  migrant,  including' 
housing,  the  infrastructure  for  a  new  life,  job  opportunities,  special  education! 
and  social  services. 

(4)  The  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel  is  recognized  by  the  Israeli  Government  as 
performing  a  special  function  in  the  initial  absorptive  processes  for  new  immi- 
grants. 

(5)  The  Agency  services  focus  upon  easing  the  immigrant  into  his  new  sur- 
roundings and  providing  him  with  advocacy  services. 

(6)  For  most  immigrants,  the  .lewish  Agency  uses  the  learning  of  a  new  native' 
language  as  the  key  method  of  integration.  This  study  period  also  provides  the, 
framework  around  which  the  migrant  seeks  a  new  home  and  a  job. 

(7)  The  Jewish  Agency,  not  the  grant,  provides  long-term  care  for  those  with 
obvious  needs  such  as  the  aged,  the  handicapped,  the  young,  etc. 

(8)  The  melting  pot  theory  has  been  eschewed  to  the  extent  that  organizations, 
made  up  of  immigrants  from  similar  societies  are  encouraged  to  help  newcomers. 

(9)  Vulneralile  groups  such  as  one  parent  families,  are  given  extended  services 
and  special  attention. 

(10)  Children  receive  extra  attention,  ranging  from  an  extensive  boarding 
school  program  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  to  classes  in  their  own  language  within 
the  public  school  system,  from  informal  play  groups  to  assistance  in  purchasing 
clothing,  books,  and  other  equipment. 

We  trust  that  the  above,  written  in  the  extremely  short  time  given  to  us  by 
the  Committee,  will  be  of  assistance  in  helping  the  Committee  to  obtain  an  initial 
miderstanding  of  the  procedures  used  within  Israel. 

Both  Dr.  Avidor  and  myself  are  eager  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may 
have  and  to  provide  you  as  requested  with  additional  material,  based  on  the 
above  and  our  testimony. 

]\Ir.  Kessler.  I  know  the  time  is  short.  I  think  I  will  spend  only  a 
few  moments  to  do  so. 

First,  by  expressinix  my  srfititnde  to  this  committee,  the  ConcTess, 
and  people  of  the  United  States  for  their  great  assistance  to  the  ITnited 
Israel  Appeal  and  the  attempts  we  have  made  to  help  Israel  absorb 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants. 

It  is  a  pleasure  therefore  to  be  here  this  morning  and  perhaps  be 
able  to  assist  in  the  development  of  new  legislation  for  similar  pro- 
grams here. 
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Of  course,  we  should  recognize  that  the  situation  in  Israel  is  a 
unique  one.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  Israel  is  an  immigrant  soci- 
ety and  has  successfully  absorbed  in  three  decades  more  than  three 
times  the  original  number  of  its  inhabitants  coming  from  many  diverse 
sources  and  many  different  cultures  and  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

The  fairly  relative  success  of  this  absorptive  process  I  feel  is  based 
upon  three' elements.  First  of  all,  the  attitude  of  the  refugee  who 
arrives  and  desires  to  become  integrated  as  soon  as  possible  by  becom- 
ing self-sufficient ;  the  understanding  attitude  of  the  host  people  who 
have  been  willing  to  share  their  meager  resources,  especially  in  periods 
of  tremendous  stress  in  which  they  find  themselves  with  new  migrants 
to  the  country;  finally,  because  of  cooperative  programs  that  exist 
between  the  Government  of  Israel  and  perhaps  the  most  signifi-cant 
voluntary  agency  in  that  country  supported  by  people  throughout 
the  entire  free  world,  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel. 

The  Government  of  Israel,  as  you  may  know,  has  a  specific  ministry 
for  absorption,  unlike  any  other  government  in  the  world,  directed 
toward  coordinating  services  for  migrants,  almost  all  of  whom  are 
refu.<2:ees  from  countries  of  distress. 

This  ministry  has  in  the  past  17  years  of  existence  coordinated 
Government  services  in  the  fields  of  housing,  jobs,  education,  health, 
social  welfare,  and  social  security.  The  most  important  element,  per- 
ha]-)S,  in  the  Israeli  Government  support  to  refu.'jees  and  all  migrants, 
for  that  uiatter,  is  the  fact  that  they  don't  apply  any  taxes  to  immi- 
grants, except  the  value-added  tax  on  purchases  made  of  small  items, 
for  a  period  of  3  years. 

As  significant,  though,  and  what  I  am  most  familiar  with,  is  the 
work  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel,  which  is  our  American  orga- 
nization's agent  there  with  responsibility  for  all  the  initial  absorption 
proo-rams  and  for  the  care  of  all  vulnerable  groups  throughout  their 
lifptim.e  in  Israel. 

The  major  resource  tliat  tlie  Jewish  agency  has  used  is  the  absorp- 
tion center,  or  auxiliary  services,  which  really  act  as  absorption  cen- 
ters, like  hostels. 

It  is  in  these  institutions  where  newcomers  in  their  most  difficult 
period  are  cushioned  from  the  reality  and  where  the  focus  is  upon 
learning  tlie  laufcuage  of  the  country.  The  Jewish  agencv  is  able  to 
assist  tliose — it  is  a  very  tiny  minority,  sometimes  less  than  15  per- 
cent— wlio  don't  participate  in  any  kind  of  absorption  center  program, 
don't  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  society  in  the  early  period,  by  helping 
them  to  set  up  housekeeping  and  to  find  jobs,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
making  certain  that  wlierever  they  are,  they  focus  upon  learning  the 
lan.o-uage  of  that  country. 

Tlie  agency  also  acts  as  a  counsel'ng  institution  and  provides  serv- 
ices for  migrants  in  the  country  guiding  them  throuo'h  their  difficulties 
in  the  early  days  both  with  their  neighbors  and  with  Government. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  Jewish  Agency  of  Israel,  which  utilizes  pri- 
marily contributions  from  throughout  the  world  and.  to  some  extent, 
assistance  from  the  IT.S.  Government  through  the  grant  for  refugees  of 
Eastern  Europe,  does  take  care  of  all  handicapped — the  vulnerable 
groups — for  as  long  as  is  necessary. 
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To  a  large  extent,  tliese  are  the  elderly,  who  today  are  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  arriving  in  Israel,  and  some  lesser  categories,  the  han- 
dicapped, single  parent  families,  and  large  families. 

The  costs  are  fairly  high.  Yet  the  feeling  is  that  it  is  worth  the  ex- 
penses to  make  certain  that  integration  is  complete.  The  cost  per 
refugee  has  been  estimated  now  at  about  $20,000  per  capita,  of  which 
approximately  $6,000  is  spent  by  the  private  voluntary  agency .^ 

This  includes  something  we  need  not  be  concerned  about  in  the 
United  States,  the  creation  of  a  complete  infrastructure  to  take  care  of 
the  newcomer,  since  in  most  cases  housing,  parks,  streets,  schools,  and 
all  the  necessities  for  creating  a  new  life  must  be  built  from  scratch. 
This  is  included  in  the  $20,000  per  capita  involving  the  Government's 
share  and  the  share  from  other  resources  including  those  of  some  of  the 
migrants  themselves. 

I  would  conclude  with  a  comment  on  the  success  of  this  program.  As 
I  pointed  out  before,  the  country  absorbed  more  than  three  times  its 
original  number  as  migrants.  It  has  grown  from  a  Jewish  population 
of  approximately  600,000  to  one  of  3,200,000  today.  Out  of  this  entire 
group  there  are  approximately  9  percent  only  that  are  below  what 
we  consider  Israel's  poverty  level — much  lower  than  ours  because  the 
standard  of  living  is  much  lower  than  ours — yet  this  fairly  small  per- 
centage are  those  that  require  constant  assistance  either  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  or  from  the  Government. 

In  spite  of  all  existing  programs,  we  feel  there  is  about  1.6  percent — 
Dr.  Avidor  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — who  need  even  further  as- 
sistance than  that.  In  other  words,  constant  care. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  figure  is  that  of  the  numbers  leaving 
Israel  who  arrived  in  recent  years.  The  group  I  want  to  refer  to  is  the 
one  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Israel  has  been  the  major  part  of  refuge  for 
the  Russian  Jews  who  have  been  able  to  leave  from  1971  on.  Of  this 
group,  about  130,000  have  arrived.  Less  than  5  percent  have  decided 
they  wanted  to  go  elsewhere  after  being  in  the  country  for  at  least 
1  year. 

We  trust  that  Israel's  experience  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  this 
committee  in  preparing  its  legislation.  We  want  to  thank  you  again 
for  inviting  us  to  join  with  you.  Of  course.  Dr.  Avidor  and  myself 
would  be  eager  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  based  on  this 
brief  outline  of  tlie  program. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  very  informative 
testimony. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  absorption  of  refugees  in  the  United 
States.  Let  me  make  sure  I  understand  your  figures.  You  say  it  cost 
$20,000  per  capita  in  Israel — is  that  total  cost  for  the  absorption  of 
each  ref  ufve  ?  Is  that  1  year  or  over  the  course  ? 

Mr.  Kessler.  Over  a  long  period  of  time.  Most  of  the  cost  is  in- 
curred in  the  first  year,  but,  as  we  prepared  these  statistics,  you  may 
find  them  also  in  a  report  made  by  the  Comptroller — the  GAO  report 
on  the  U.S.  grant.  The  figures  are  a  little  higher  now  than  then.  I 
think  it  was  $19,000  2  years  ago. 

You  will  discover  it  spreads  over  a  number  of  years.  The  first  year 
is  the  year  in  which  most  refugees  do  become  self-sufficient.  In  fact, 
the  language  program  is  designed  to  end  in  5  months.  Hopefully,  at  the 
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end  of  6  months.  If  there  is  housing  available— that  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems today — the  migrant  is  working  and  living  in  his  own  apartment. 

There  are  groups,  including  people  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  the  scien- 
tists, who  must  have  a  job  prepared  for  them  and  need  further  train- 
ing, and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  handicapped  and  aged  for 
whom  care  is  extended  over  a  fairly  long  period  of  time.  But  the  cost 
also — I  want  to  underline  this  veiy  strongly — includes  cost  of  infra- 
structure. We  don't  need  that  here.' We  have  many  empty  apartments. 
In  Israel  every  new  immigrant  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
all  basic  services  are  planned  by  the  Government. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  see.  So,  you  couldn't  isolate  out,  for  example,  the 
costs    of    language    training    and    job    placement    and    vocational 
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Mr.  Kessler.  I  could.  They  are  broken  down  in  that  particular  pro- 
gram. It  is  difficult  sitting  in  front  of  you  to  do  so.  If  memory  serves 
me,  there  is  a  very  small  cost  in  the  initial  stage.  Costs  in  the  absorptio]i 
center  itself  runs  about  $2,000  per  capita,  I  think,  including  everything. 

INIr.  HoLTZMAN.  For  G  months  ? 

Mr.  Kessler.  Six  months  plus.  We  now  have  some  who  have  been 
living,  waiting  for  liousing  for  a  year,  but  the  goal  is  for  6  months. 

I  have  it  here  in  another  chart  that  wasn't  prepared  for  this  meeting, 
in  fact,  it  vras  for  another  congressional  committee's  team  that  visited 
Israel  in  December  1978.  Initial  care  and  absorption — that  included 
the  absorption  center  and  the  training  program — for  10,000  migrants 
cost  $8  million. 

So,  I  was  wrong.  It  is  about  $800  per  capita  in  the  absorption  center. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  That  is  a  6-month  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Kessler.  Five-  to  six-month  period,  yes.  ^ 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  That  included  language  training 

Mr.  Kessler.  Language  training,  food,  and  shelter.  It  does  not  in- 
clude— my  chart  makes  that  point — the  depreciation  factor  in  the 
absorption  facility  itself. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  So  if  you 

Mr.  Kessler.  Not  including  the  cost  of  putting  up  the  building. 
That  is  separate. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  Wliat  percentage  of  your  new  immigrants  go  to 
these  absorption  centers  ? 

Dr.  AviDOR.  At  this  point  it  is  over  60  percent. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  What  about  the  ones  who  don't  go  to  the  absorption 
centers  ? 

Dr.  A-VTDOR.  They  go  to  special  housing  or  relatives. 

Ms.  HoLTZ]MAN-.  Are  they  provided  with  any  special  programs,  job 
training,  language  training  ? 

Dr.  AvTDOR.  Yes.  People  who  go  directly  to  housing  or  relatives 
have  also  language  intensive  instruction  and  are  getting  income  main- 
tenance so  they  can  participate  for  5  months. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Where  do  they  get  their  language  training? 

Dr.  AviDOR.  In  the  community.  For  those  people  who  go  directly  to 
housing  in  the  community  they  are  spe'^ial  school  courses  for  new  im- 
migrants, for  each  one.  not  only  for  those  who  seek  employment,  for 
women,  for  adults,  children  are  taken  care  of  in  the  schools.  But  they 
are  given  money  for  ^  months  so  they  can  do  so  during  the  day  and 
spend  5  or  6  hours  in  school. 
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Ms.  HoLTZJiAN.  Do  you  find  after  5  or  6  months  most  people  have 
absorbed  enough  Hebrew  to  work  productively  in  the  society? 

Dr.  AviDOR.  Yes.  They  are  not  able  to  sit  any  longer.  They  get  im- 
patient. You  have  to  get  them  to  work.  In  fact,  some  people — those 
not  used  to  study  for  5  hours  a  day  have  difficulty — we  have  an  ar- 
rangement that  we  have  classes,  English  classes^  in  the  place  of  em- 
ployment— Hebrew  classes — if  they  start  working,  there  is  an  ar- 
ran^crement  with  the  employer  that  at  lunchtime  or  afterward  they 
get  Hebrew  classes. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Where  do  they  get  these  Hebrew  classes? 

Dr.  AviDOR.  At  the  plant. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  Who  teaches  this  ? 

Dr.  AviDOR.  The  Ministry  of  Educaton  provides  the  teachers. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  You  might  have  a  situation  where  you  have  one 
teacher  for  one  student?  Isn't  that  very  expensive? 

]Mr.  Kessler.  Or  for  a  very  small  number,  yes. 

Dr.  AviDOR.  Small  group. 

We  have  night  classes,  too.  For  basic  Hebrew 

Mr.  Kessler.  You  should  know  I  tried  to  participate  in  one  of  the 
regular  refugee  classes.  In  general,  they  try  to  keep  the  groups  fairly 
small.  The  language  is  tausht  in  the  language.  You  can't  use  any 
common — whatever  language — I  was  in  a  room  with  individuals 
speaking  nine  different  languages,  including  two  from  the  Philippines. 
It  was  all  taught  in  Hebrew.  It  is  a  very  effective  method.  You  have 
to  learn  just  to  survive  each  day. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  That's  interesting.  I  think  one  of  the  witnesses  who 
testified  here  said  that  they  had  to  teach  the  Indochinese  separately 
from  others.  T  gather  that  is  not  the  experience  you  had  in  Israel.  You 
take  people  from  every  lang-uage  background  and  teach  them  Hebrew 
at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  AviDOR.  We  do  take  into  consideration  the  level  of  general 
education  of  the  people.  That's  an  important  factor. 

I^Is.  Hoi.TzsiAN.  What  do  you  do  with  people  who  come  to  you 
illiterate  ? 

Dr.  AviDOR.  There  is  a  special  method,  yes.  We  developed  a  special 
method  to  teach  peorde  who  are  not  used  to — — 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  How  long  does  that  take?  Does  it  take  longer  to 
teach  them  or  not  ? 

Dr.  AviDOR.  They  are  not  studying  so  intensively.  It  is  not  as  inten- 
sive, more  like  5  hours  a  day.  It  would  be  like  3  times  a  week. 

ISls,  HoLTZ?>iA>r.  So  it  takes  much  longer  to  learn  Hebrew  and  takes 
much  longer  to  be  absorbed  in  the  society  ? 

Dr.  A\'TD0R.  Well,  it  depends.  I  would  say  yes.  According  to  our 
research,  certainly  longer,  but  they  depend  much  more — then  _  we 
enconrago  ii^iich  more  the  help  of  their  own  ethnic  group.  But  it  is  a 
long  transitional  period. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAi^.  Let  me  ask  vou  about  children.  You  said  the  chil- 
dren learn  Hebrew  in  the  schools. 
Dr.  AvTDOR.  Yes :  in  special  classes. 
IMs.  Holtzma:n-.  Special  classes. 

Dr.  AviDOR.  Special  classes.  They  will  little  by  little  go  into  the  class. 
They  will  let  them  in  for  1  hour  and  then  2  hours.  They  will  give  them 
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special  classes  for  Hebrew  and  in  certain  educational  areas,  in  certain 
subjects  they  have  special  classes. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  What  happens  if  there  is  only  one  child  in  the 
school  ? 

Dr.  A^^DOR.  Everyone  is  taken  care  of  on  an  individual  basis. 

jMs.  Holtzmam.  Let  me  ask  you  about 

]\Ir.  Kessler.  Remember,  I  just  want  to  warn  that  in  thinkino;  of  the 
United  States  that  could  happen.  In  Israel,  with  even  the  level  of 
immigration  today,  there  are  about  30,000  coming-  in,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  there  be  one  student  in  a  school  who  just  arrived  in  the  last  year, 
let's  say.  They  are  arriving  constantly. 

]\Is.  HoLTZMAx.  Let  me  ask  you  about  your  use  of  people  with  the 
same  background  to  help  the  new  immigrants.  Can  you  give  us  details 
on  how  that  ]>rogram  woi'ks? 

Mv.  Kessler.  I  could  start.  T  think  to  some  extent  this  has  been  the 
work  of  tlie  Jewisli  Agency.  The  voluntary  agency  involved  encourage 
first  of  all  the  creation  of  groups  of  former  immigrants  from  particu- 
lar countries  and  then  has  actually  funded  and  helped  to  organize 
them  to  assist  newcomers.  They  are  mostly  used  on  what  I  call  the  sec- 
ond level,  although  thev  enter  even  the  first  which  covers  the  period 
of  living  in  either  an  absorption  center  or  hostel  or  some  other  place 
to  get  involved. 

In  other  words,  the  Russian  group  today  has  developed  a  number 
not  only  of  Russian  organizations  but  even  of  groups  from  various 
parts  of  the  Soviet  LTnion,  organizations  that  will  meet  with  new- 
comers and  try  to  give  them  some  lift  into  the  society. 

So  it  is  done  by  encouraging  the  organization,  and  this  is  actually 
on  a  monetary  basis — there  are  grants  made  of  funds  to  these  groups. 
They  are  brought  into  the  absorption  centers  themselves.  Immigrants 
are  encouraged  to  seek  them  out.  It  is  working  better  and  better  all  the 
time.  This  was  not  the  case  20  years  ago. 

I  would  say  in  the  last  10  years  it  was  recognized  as  an  important 
assistance  in  the  absorptive  process. 

Do  you  want  to  Jidd  anythinof  Dr.  Avidor  ? 

Dr.  Avidor.  I  think  you  covered  it.  but  the  important  factor  is  the 
ties  between  the  groups.  Being  from  the  same  country  doesn't  really 
mean  that  you  can  encourage  the  people  who  came  after  you.  It  de- 
pends what  kind  of  ties  there  are  between  them.  That  is  an  important 
factor  we  take  into  consideration. 

]Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  Specifically  what  kinds  of  things  do  these  groups 
do  for  the  immigrants  ? 

Dr.  Avidor.  We  have  programs  like  heljiing  them  orient  themselves, 
like  advocates.  They  escort  them.  They  help  them  orient  themselves  to 
Israeli  food,  purchasing  things,  helping  the  mothers  to  get  adjusted 
to  certain  hygienic  traditions  that  are  different. 

For  example,  we  have  people  from  the  Caucasion  Mountains  and 
people  who  have  been  integrated  would  come  and  help  them.  We  have 
people  from  India  coming  to  help  the  Indians,  people  who  understand 
the  different  dietary  system,  the  educational  system.  They  are  mainly 
mutual  aid  groups  around  housekeeping,  child  rearing,  health  prac- 
tices, esf'ort — I  mean  this  kind — translations. 

]Mr.  Kessler.  Even  the  politics  of  the  countiy. 
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Dr.  AvTDOR.  That  is  true.  They  are  even  going  to  welcome  them. 
Some  of  the  groups  are  as  active  as  going  to  the  airport  to  welcome 
the  people. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Did  the  government  encourage  the  tormation  or 

these  groups  ?  .,„.... 

Dr.  AviDOR.  Yes ;  it  helps  a  lot  because  the  kmd  of  crisis  situation 
the  people  are  in  heightens  their  dependency  on  their  own  language 
group  and  cultural  ethnic 

Ms,  HoLZMAx.  How  is  it  decided  whether  a  person  will  go  to  an 
absorption  center  or  whether  a  person  will  go  to  someplace  else?  Is  that 
a  voluntary  decision  on  the  part  of  the  immigrant  or  does  the  govern- 
ment plav  a  role? 

Mr.  Kessler.  It  isn't  a  government  decision.  It  is  a  Jewish  agency 
decision.  Which  is  a  voluntary  agency.  Primarily  I  think  the  decision 
is  based  upon  how  the  migrant  could  be  best  helped.  It  is  felt,  for  ex- 
ample, that  almost  all  who  must  have  the  language  to  get  a  job  should 
go  to  an  absorption  center. 

Ms,  HoLTZMAX.  Those  are  professionals  ? 

Mr,  Kessler.  Professionals  plus  in  most  cases  right  down  through 
the  blue  collar  group.  In  other  words,  the  skilled  workman.  Those  who 
don't  need  the  language  necessarily— I  hate  to  draw  the  line  for  you, 
but,  for  example,  someone  who  might  work  on  the  docks  or  could  go 
riglit  into  an  agricultural  setting  and  may  not  necessarily  go  to  an 
absorption  center. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  group  growing  now — those  who  would  prefer 
to  be  with  their  relatives  and  have  the  same  services,  almost,  that  a 
center  provides  them. 

The  experience  of  the  center  as  a  cushion  can't  be  underestimated. 
You  find  people  with  relatives  who  still  wou.ld  prefer  to  spend  5 
months  in  a  center  where  they  meet  people  from  many  countries.  The 
centers  are  not  made  up  of  individuals  from  one  background, 

I  think  my  paper  stated  that  60  percent  went  to  absorption  centers. 
If  I  were  to  add  other  types  like  hostels  for  single  people — I  didn't 
have  much  time  to  do  all  mv  research — it  may  rise  up  to  about  85  per- 
cent are  actually  in  some  kind  of  sheltered  environment. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  How  do  you  compare  the  cost  of  having  persons  in 
absorption  centers  or  hostels  versus  having  persons  in  homes  of 
relativps? 

Mr.  Kessler.  I  don't  know  the  exact  amount  of  money  relatives  re- 
ceive— nnd  there  is 

Ms.  HoLTZMAM.  They  receive  a  stipend  ? 

Mr,  Kessler.  They  do.  Relatives  receive  a  stipend  for  hosting  their 
family,  Thev  will  be  assisted.  It  is  more  money  initially. 

T  would  like  to  hazard  an  opinion  that  is  based  upon  now  a  decade 
of  experience  in  Israel.  In  the  long  run  it  is  much  cheaper  to  use  this 
indoctrination  method  to  the  conntry  than  to,  let's  say,  throw  them 
into  cold  water  and  say  go  ahead  and  swim. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  You  Say  in  the  long  run  it  is  much  cheaper.  Has  this 
been  documented? 

Dr.  AvrnoR.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  differentiate,  because  when 
you  take  into  account  the  experiences  in  absorption  centers,  we  in 
Israel  take  into  account  the  infrastructure  and  everything.  The  direct 
housing  placement  takes  into  account  only  what  we  give  in  money, 
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But  I  think  we  have  had  the  impression — I  can't  give  exact  figures. 
We  have  had  that  impression.  I  am  not  sure  we  have  compared  both. 

Mr.  Kessler.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  com- 
parisons. Those  who  don't  go  in  centers  are  apples  to  oranges  with 
those  who  are.  I  don't  know  how  you  could  conduct  a  study  that  would 
give  you  an  answer. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  But  your  Government  has  determined  the  initial 
expenditures  on  the  absorption  centers  are  worth  it  in  terms  of  the 
long-term  absorption  of  the  people  into  the  society. 

Have  you  done  any  studies  of  that  ? 

Dr.  AviDOR.  Definitely.  The  outcome  has  been — as  I  said,  there  are 
criteria  for  people  going  to  absorption  centers  and  people  who  go  to^ 
hostels.  We  have  had  an  experiment  of  those  criteria,  level  of  education 
and  so  forth,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  it. 

Wliat  has  been  posed  as  excellent  for  one  group  has  been  like  disas- 
trous for  another. 

If  you  have  a  family  from  an  underdeveloped  area  who  is  not  used 
to  learning  and  has  to  be  together  for  5  months  with  a  big  family^ 
we  had  a  lot  of  family  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  other  groups,  we  had  tremendous  success. 
The  followup  studies  do  prove  it  was  very  successful.  People  went  out 
with  a  command  of  the  language  and  adjusted  in  their  transitional 
period  and  have  been  given  the  choice  to  settling  in  employment  and 
housing  better  than  those  people  who  didn't  have  a  chance;  but, 
again,  it  is  a  different  group  of  people. 

Ms.  IIoLTZMAN.  In  other  words,  some  people  are  easier  to  absorb 
into  your  society  than  others. 

Dr.  AviDOR,  Yes,  but  we  have  had  more  of  the  easier  group.  That's 
what  I  am  saying. 

Ms.  HoLTzMAN.  I  don't  have  any  further  questions  to  ask  you. 
I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  extremely  interesting 
testimony. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Barry  Stein,  associate  professor  of  social 
science,  Michigan  State  University. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  BAREY  STEIN,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  included 
in  the  record. 

We  would  appreciate  your  summarizing  briefly. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Barry  N.  Stein,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Social  Science,  Michigan  State  University 

My  name  is  Barry  Stein,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Science  at  Michigan 
State  University.  For  the  past  five  years  I  have  taught  a  unique  course  about 
Refugees.  Displaced  Persons,  and  Exiles  and  I  have  been  doing  research  on 
refugee  problems.  I  have  closely  followed  the  resettlement  of  the  Indochinese 
refugees  in  this  country  and  recently  published  an  article  in  the  International 
Migration  Review  entitled  "Occupational  Adjustment  of  Refugees:  The  Viet- 
namese in  the  United  States."  I  have  examined  refugee  resettlement  programs 
in  Sweden  and  England,  and  this  summer  I  will  go  to  Geneva  to  do  research  on 
the  resettlement  programs,  and  other  activities,  of  the  International  Council  of 
Voluntary   Agencies. 
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Before  making  my  statement  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify  about  the  proposed  legislation  and  to  indicate  I  believe  the  legislation  is 
significant  and  constructive  and  I  commend  both  those  in  the  Administration  and 
in*the  Congress  who  contriiiuted  to  its  preparation.  _ 

I  would  like  to  summarize  the  conclusions  of  my  research  m  the  article    i  i 
mentioned  above  and  then  add  some  other  comments  about  refugee  problems.    \\ 

SUMMARY   OF   RESEAKCH    ON    OCCUPATIONAL   ADJUSTMENT   OF   REFUGEES 

I 

The  research  describes  the  pattern  of  occupational  adjustment  of  the  Yiet- 
na'ie^e  refugees  and  compares  their  experiences  with  other  recent  refugee  and 
immio-ration'  groups:  the  refugees  from  Nazism,  Hungarian  refugees.  Cuban 
refugees  inmiigrants  to  Canada  in  19G9.  and  immigrants  to  the  United  States 
in  1970  The  research  also  develops  a  model  of  tlie  occupational  adjustment  :j 
process  for  the  first  decade  of  resettlement  that  can  be  applied  to  the  Vietnamese  I ' 
refugees  and  other  refugee  groups. 

In  brief  pattern  of  occupational  adjustment  is  as  follows :  j  J 

ii.  refugee  group  is  likely  to  have  a  higher  educational  background  and  higher    ,i 
ocf-upatioiial  status  than  is  typical  of  its  homehind.  Its  initial  employment  ex- 
periences in  the  country  of  resettlement  are  likely  to  produce  a  severe  drop  m 
f.'ccupational  status.  At  first  most  refugees  will  be  higlily  motivated  to  attempt  to 
improve  their  initial  status  and  to  return  to  their  original  status.  During  the    J 
first  four  years  of  resettlement  the  refugee  group  will  experience  a  great  amount     1 
of  upward  mobility  but  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  initial  plunge  in 
occupational  status.  For  the  remainder  of  the  first  decade  of  resettlment  the 
refugee  groups  will  continue  to  experience  upward  mobility  but  at  a  declining 
pace  as  the  initial  motivation  to  return  to  original  occupations  declines  in  the 
face  of  continued  difliculties  and  obstacles.  At  the  end  of  the  first  decade  the 
refugee  group  will  have  lower  occupational  status  than  it  did  in  its  homeland. 

Tiie  research  is  summarized  in  greater  detail  below. 

The  refugee  is  in  a  very  different  position  from  the  immigrant  in  confronting 
the  question  of  assimilation.  As.similation  entail  enormous  social  costs  for  both, 
Ivovv-ever  the  immigrant  has  accepted  these  costs  at  the  outset  of  his  journey.  The 
refugee  has  journeyed  without  thinking  about  these  costs.  The  refugee  flees  out  of 
necessity  and  fear.He  is  an  involuntary  migrant  who  had  a  satisfactory  and  often 
prominent  nosition  at  home,  and  a  commitment  to  the  old  society. 

For  many  refugees  the  dynamic  element  needed  to  attract  them  to  the  new 
culture  and  bring  them  satisfaction  with  their  life,  and  to  weaken  the  impact 
of  nostalgia  and  old  attachments,  is  their  present  economic  and  social  rewards 
compared  to  those  in  their  homeland.  Successful  occupational  and  economic  ad- 
justment promotes  a  willingness  to  assimilate  and  increases  the  refugees  capacity 
to  overcome  obstacles  to  social  adjustment. 

Research  on  the  refugees  from  Nazism  and  from  the  Cuban  revolution  shows 
that  the  "more  transferable  one's  skills,  and  the  better  one's  occupational  ad- 
justment, the  more  quickly  acculturation  and  assimilation  occur."  Conversely, 
studies  show  those  making  a  poor  occupational  adjustment  also  acculturate 
poorly  and  have  fewer  American  friends  and  a  limited  knowledge  of  English. 
Employment  seems  to  be  the  critical  factor  in  moving  the  refugee  into  the  main- 
stream of  society,  restoring  a  sense  of  "self-regard,"  contacts  with  others,  and 
opportunities  to  learn  and  practice  the  language,  and  develop  social  involvement. 

TABLE  1.— PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VIETNAP/I  REFUGEES  BY  IVIAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP:  OCCUPATIONS 
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I  As  Table  I  shows,  the  Vietnamese  refugees  have  experienced  severe  down- 
ward mobility  in  their  first  American  jobs.  Substantial  numbers  of  the  refugees 
were  not  satisfied  with  their  work  mainly  because  it  was  temporary,  not  in  line 
with  their  training,  too  demanding,  and  had  no  possibility  for  advancement. 

2.  Occupations  of  Refugees  in  their  Homeland 

While  refugee  groups  may  draw  from  all  occupational  educational  levels  of 
the  old  society,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  most  types  of  refugee  flows  for  the 
higher  occupational  and  educational  levels  to  be  overrepresented.  Particularly 
during  the  early  period  of  flight  from  new  governments  and  political  persecution, 
the  exodus  consists  disproportionately  of  the  upper  educational  and  occupational 
levels  since  those  who  most  fully  accepted,  practiced,  and  benefited  from  the  old 
system,  and  vvho  are  prominent  and  politically  active,  have  the  most  to  fear 
from  political  persecution.  Even  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  exodus  the  lower 
k-vels  continue  to  be  underrepresented  although  their  proportion  increases.  The 
result  is  a  refugee  group  that  is  not  representative  of  the  old  society  but  is 
strongly  biased  in  the  direction  of  higher  skills,  education,  and  occupation.  The 
major  exception  to  this  pattern  of  highly  qualified  refugees,  relative  to  their 
old  society,  would  be  mass  expulsions  or  flights  of  religious,  ethnic,  and  racial 
groups  and  then  the  composition  of  the  refugee  group  would  be  dependent  on 
tlie  comprehensiveness  of  the  expulsion  program  or  the  extent  of  the  mass  flight 
and  the  economic  position  of  the  group  in  its  homeland. 

TABLE  2.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  OCCUPATIONS  IN  VIETNAM  OF  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS 
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Table  2  shows  the  Vietnam  occupational  level  of  the  refugees  as  it  was  re- 
ported at  several  survey  points  during  their  resettlement,  in  comparison  with 
the  occupational  level  of  the  1970  U.S.  population,  and  of  the  1970  immigrants  to 
the  U.S.  The  Table  shows  several  differing  profiles  of  the  refugees  due  to  the 
different  times  and  methodologies  of  the  surveys.  Nonetheless,  using  any  of  the 
profiles,  even  the  one  showing  the  lowest  occupational  levels,  the  Vietnamese 
refugees,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  less  developed  nation,  compare  favorably 
with  the  1970  U.S.  Population  column,  Table  2,  and  the  1970  immigration  group 
column  of  Table  2.  The  overrepresentation  of  white  collar  and  skilled  occupa- 
tions fits  our  expectations  and  matches  with  the  pattern  shown  in  other  refugee 
movements.  The  identity  of  occupational  titles  in  Vietnam  and  the  U.S.  does 
not  imply  that  the  training  and  skills  are  comparable,  but  it  does  indicate  the 
refugees'  relative  positions  in  their  society  and  their  expectations  regarding 
occupational  adjustment  in  the  U.S. 

3.  Pattern  of  Occupational  Adjustment:  Initial  Underemploymejit  and  Unem- 
ployment 

In  their  first  venture  into  the  job  market  refugees  normally  experience  high 
rates  of  underemployment  and  unemployment.  There  is  heavy  pressure  on  the 
refugees  to  take  any  job  and  not  to  hold  out  for  one  that  matches  their  training. 
Both  the  government  agencies  and  the  refugee  resettlement  agencies  believe  it 
"is  essential  for  the  refugees  to  become  self-sufficient  first,  and  only  later  are  they 
to  be  concerned  with  finding  employment  that  matches  the  refugee's  background. 
Most  refugees,  because  of  their  many  handicaps  get  first  jobs  that  are  entry- 
level,  dead-end,  menial  positions  far  below  their  skill  level.  The  major  handicaps 
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are  language  problems,  non-recognition  of  their  degrees  and  skills,  governmenj 
tal,  trade  union,  and  professional  associations  licensing  restrictions,  state  am 
local  regulations  requiring  citizenship  or  permanent  resident  alien  status  foij 
certain  jobs,  lack  of  information  about  the  job  market,  and  the  pressure  to  ente: 
the  labor  market  quickly. 

Compared  to  the  first-job  experiences  of  immigrants,  who  also  have  high  rates! 
of  underemployment  and  unemployment,  refugees  suffer  much  greater  downl 
ward  occupational  mobility.  The  immigrant  has  prepared  for  the  journey,  haaK 
his  papers  in  order,  knows  some  of  the  language,  is  immediately  eligible  foi" 
permanent  resident  alien  status,  and  is  likely  to  have  relatives  waiting  to  assis 
him. 

The  Vietnamese  refugees  first  employment  experiences  fit  our  expectation; 
of  low  incomes,  high  underemployment,  and  high  unemployment.  During  thi 
initial  period  of  adjustment  the  low  incomes  forced  many  families  onto  the  wel 
fare  rolls ;  the  rate  was  as  high  as  42  percent  initially,  has  remained  over  ,30' 
percent,  and  forced  many  other  family  members  to  joint  the  heads  of  household! 
in  seeking  work. 

Most  of  the  refugees,  not  only  the  professionals,  are  finding  their  skills  under- 
utilized. The  reasons  are  many.  Language  is  perhaps  the  biggest  obstacle  to 
refugees  wanting  to  put  their  experience  to  useful  purpose.  The  fact  the  U.S.  is 
still  in  the  process  of  recovering  from  a  recession  is  also  a  primary  consideration. 
Underemployment  will  be  one  of  the  main  problems  facing  those  who  have  respon-;!, 
sibility  for  the  interests  of  the  refugees.  (Report  to  Congress,  Dec.  1975,  p.  17)  ll' 

The  post-camp  assistance  resettlement  program  for  the  Indochinese  refugees 
has  had  as  its  primary  objective  the  promotion  of  refugee  self-sufficiency  and  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  refugees  on  welfare  rolls.  With  the  exception  of  two 
programs  aiding  medical  professionals,  doctors  and  dentists,  nothing  specific 
is  done  to  assist  the  refugees  to  transfer  their  skills.  The  attitude  in  refugee 
programs  has  been  to  leave  the  climbing  of  the  ladder  of  success  to  individual 
initiative.  The  emphasis  is  on  aid  in  learning  English. 

The  English-vocational  training  programs  that  are  part  of  the  resettlement 
program  were  not  proposed  until  1976  and  most  did  not  begin  functioning  until 
January  1977.  Despite  their  late  start  they  did  have,  in  conjunction  with  other 
efforts  and  programs,  a  favorable  impact  on  employment  rates.  And.  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  lack  of  planning  and  understanding  involved  in  most  refugee  programs, 
despite  this  favorable  impact,  an  attempt  was  made  to  phase  out  these  programs 
after  one  year.  They  would  have  been  replaced  by  making  the  refugees  eligible 
for  the  ongoing  programs  designed  to  reduce  dependency  among  the  general 
population.  Fortunately,  the  Congress  voted  to  continue  the  comprehensive  set 
of  services  designed  for  refugees.  The  attempt  to  phase  out  the  program  re- 
flected an  unfortunate  tendency  to  view  refugees  as  poor  people  and  not  to  recog- 
nize the  special  character  of  their  economic  diflSculties. 

4.  After  Three  to  Four  Years 

After  the  passage  of  three  to  four  years  the  refugee  has  finished  the  major 
part  of  his  occupational  adjustment  and  is  likely  to  be  at  or  near  his  permanent 
position  in  society.  Although  no  exact  estimate  is  possible,  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  the  recovery  from  the  initial  occupational  downturn  occurs  during  the 
first  four  years  of  resettlement. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  caused  the  refugee's  innitial  downward  mobility 
can  be  ameliorated  by  time,  acculturation,  retraining  programs,  and  hard  work  ] 
and  determination.  Generally,  if  the  problems  are  not  solved  early,  determina- 
tion and  drive  wane,  and  the  refugee  accepts  the  changes  in  his  life  and  status. 

The  three  to  four  year  time  period  is  critical  because  by  then  the  language 
and  culture  should  have  been  acquired  and  there  has  been  sutficient  time  to 
complete  most  retraining  programs.  The  refugee  is  getting  older,  his  skills  are 
stale,  and  his  family  demands  his  attention.  If  the  goal  is  not  near  or  at  hand 
now,  if  the  refugee  lias  not  at  least  returned  to  his  occupational  field,  even  if  he  is 
at  the  bottom  rung,  the  effort  is  likely  to  be  abandoned. 

Four  years  into  their  resettlement  with  survey  data  up  to  the  43rd  month,  the 
occupational  adjustment  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees  presents  a  mixed  picture. 
Male  unemployment  has  dropped  from  32  percent  to  ^.g  percent  and  the  per- 
centage of  households  earning  less  than  .?400  per  month  has  declined  from  .52.4 
percent  to  4.1  percent.  However,  although  employment  and  incomes  rose,  56.4 
percent  of  the  white  collar  refugees  remained  in  blue  collar  jobs  and  45  percent 
of  those  in  white  collar  jobs  were  doing  clerical  and  sales  work. 
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.     Compared  to  other  migrant  groups  the  Vietnamese  are  doing  much  worse  than 

,  the  1970  immigrants  after  2  years,  and  the  1956  Hungarian  refugees  after  4 

I  years,  and  the  refugees  from  Naziism  after  4  to  8  years.  They  appear  to  have 

,  done  as  well  as  or  better  than  the  Cuban  refugees  after  4  to  6  years.  With  the 

exception  of  the  Cuban  refugees,  the  other  migrant  groups,  after  varying  periods 

of  time,  achieved  occupational  profiles  that  approximated  their  profiles  before 

.  migration.  These  profiles,  however,  included  many  refugees  whose  status  had 

fallen  only  to  be  offset  by  a  rise  in  status  by  other  refugees. 

Although  there  are  no  data  that  explain  their  difficulties  one  can  speculate 
about  three  factors  that  have  hindered  the  Vietnamese  more  than  the  other 
'  migrant  groups.  First,  the  great  disparity  in  culture  and  level  of  development 
between  the  original  and  host  societies ;  second,  the  lack  of  an  established  ethnic 
I  community  here  to  assist  the  refugees ;  and  third,  the  relatively  poor  condition  of 
our  economy  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees.  The  Viet- 
namese are  the  first  sizable  group  of  non-European  or  European-culture  refugees 
to  come  to  the  U.S.,  and  no  other  large  refugee  group  has  come  from  a  land  with 
so  low  a  level  of  development.  The  cultural  differences,  shocks,  misunderstand- 
ings, and  adjustments  have  been  more  formidable  ;  the  language  harder  to  learn ; 
and,  the  disparity  between  occupational  titles  and  actual  skills  wider  for  the  Viet- 
namese than  for  other  groups. 

Another  factor  retarding  the  progress  of  the  Vietnamese  is  the  absence  of  any 

established  community  of  their  compatriots  of  aid  them,  give  them  jobs,  and 

"  explain  the  American  scene  to  them.  The  refugees  from  Nazism,  the  Hungarians, 

and  the  1970  immigration  group  to  the  U.S.  were  welcomed  not  only  by  their 

ethnic  and  religious  communities  here,  they  also  often  had  relatives  here. 

Lastly,  the  Vietnamese  arrived  during  the  peak  of  the  worst  economic  downturn 
since  World  War  II.  The  refugees  from  Nazim  arrived  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, but  ironically  they  benefited  from  the  economic  stimulus  of  World  War  II. 
The  1975  recession  created  hard  times  for  many  skilled  Americans  and  a  hostility 
toward  aiding  foreigners  before  assisting  citizens  emerged.  And  generally  the 
recession  has  delayed  the  occupational  progress  of  the  Vietnamese. 

5.  Dowmrard  Occupational  MoMlitij 

Any  migration  produces  crushed  dreams  and  a  waste  of  human  ability  and 


potential.  For  the  refugee,  more  than  the  immigrant,  the  passage  has  the  possibil- 
ity of  ending  in  failure.  The  refugee  has  handicaps  in  greater  number  and  to  a 
•greater  degree  than  the  immigrant,  and  is  less  able  to  repair  a  disrupted  career. 

In  terms  of  occupational  mobility  it  is  difficult  to  treat  a  refugee  group  as  a 
single  unit.  Although  overall  we  can  expect  the  group  to  experience  a  sharp  initial 
downward  mobility  and,  later,  after  some  upward  movement,  a  lasting  but  less 
•steep  decline,  certain  segments  of  the  refugee  group  are  likely  to  improve  their 
status.  Generally,  the  higher  one's  former  occupational  status  the  worse  the  ad- 
justment. As  occupational  status  declines  the  likelihood  increases  that  one  will 
attain  or  surpass  former  levels.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  however,  amongst  the 
highly  skilled  and  educated  group,  particularly  medical  professionals,  who  achieve 
high  levels  of  occupational  transferability. 

Relatively  unskilled  refugees  from  a  less  developed  country  may  find  that 
menial,  entry  level  jobs  in  the  U.S.  provide  a  rise  in  status  and  living  standards. 
The  upward  boost  provided  by  greater  development  combined  with  extensive  voca- 
tiona  ladjustment.  One  early  survey  found  that  71.5%  of  those  listed  as  "other 
gives  the  less  skilled  refugees  extensive  opportunities  for  a  satisfactory  occupa- 
tional adjustment.  One  early  survey  found  that  71.5%  of  those  listed  as  "other 
blue-collar"  in  Vietnam  considered  their  present  occupation  to  be  a  higher  level, 
whereas  only  14.6%  of  the  white-collar  group  felt  they  were  at  a  comparable  or 
higher  level. 

The  highly  skilled  refugees,  who  represent  a  majority  of  most  refugee  waves,  do 
not  have  the  blue-collar  worker's  opportunities  to  move  up  in  status,  and  they  do 
lave  manv  barriers  to  successful  resumption  of  their  careers. 

The  most  important  factor  affecting  occupational  transfer  is  the  degree  of 
international  mobility  of  the  refugee's  original  skills.  Some  skills  and  profes- 
sions—operate at  or  near  an  international  standard— although  the  qualifications 
and  technological  level  of  the  field  may  vary  from  nation  to  nation.  Other  skills 
and  professions  are  culture-  or  nation-specific,  or  are  peculiar  to  one  place  or 
region.  Individuals  with  such  skills  will  require  extensive  retraining  before  they 
can  resume  their  careers. 
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Going  to  school  while  holding  a  job,  raising  a  family,  and  acculturating  is  a, 
taxing  regime.  Many  refugees  are  driven,  at  first,  to  re-enter  their  field  and  resume! 
their  careers,  but  we  know  that  the  failure  rate  is  high. 

The  most  important  factors  restraining  the  refugee  in  his  pursuit  of  his  former 
occupation  are  age,  language  ability  on  arrival,  and  family  size.  The  older  refugee 
faces  three  additional  obstacles:  (1)  acculturation  and  abandonment  of  their 
national  background  are  obviously  more  difiicult  and  painful;  (2)  beginning  at 
the  bottom  and  climbing  the  occupational  ladder  is  a  more  formidable  obstacle  to 
those  with  fewer  years  to  put  into  the  enterprise;  and  (3)  age  is  a  recognized 
handicap  in  our  job  market  for  the  native-born,  not  mention  the  refugee.  Initial 
language  ability  is  important  because  its  lack  delays  the  start  of  the  occupational 
pursuit  and  the  delay  allows  one's  skills  to  grow  stale  and  makes  other  problems 
more  formidable,  hurting  the  chances  of  success.  A  large  family,  especially  one 
with  a  non-working  wife,  places  a  burden  on  the  refugee  to  maximize  his  income 
early  and  leaves  little  flexibility  to  pursue  a  career. 

Two  of  these  factors  are  present  in  the  case  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees  and  are 
likely  to  impede  their  progress.  The  age  distribution  of  the  Vietnamese  is  younger 
than  that  of  the  U.S.  population,  but  their  initial  language  ability  was  low,  and 
their  families  are  large.  As  Table  4  shows,  despite  an  American  presence  in  Viet 
nam  for  twenty  years  the  English  proficiency  of  the  refugees  was  not  very  high. 
Over  the  two-year  span  covered  in  the  surveys  their  language  proficiency  has 
improved  steadily  but  not  rapidly.  It  is  likely  that  this  delay  in  acquiring  Eng- 
lish will  affect  the  occupational  adjustment  of  the  Vietnamese.  Table  5  indicates 
that  over  50  percent  of  the  refugee  families  contained  6  or  more  persons. 

Table  5. — Family  size  of  Vietnam  refugees 

Percent  of  refugees  In 
such  a  household 

Family  size : 

5  10. 2 

6  10. 5 

7  9.  4 

8  8.  7 

9  or  larger 23.3 

TABLE  4.— LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  OF  VIETNAM  REFUGEES  IN  U.S.  LABOR  FORCE 

[In  percent] 


Proficiency  in 
English 

In  camp 

heads  of 

households 

(a) 

In  camo, 

124,  457 

refu'ees 

(b) 

3  mo  in 
United 
States 

(c) 

7  mo  in 
United 
States 

(d) 

15  mo  in 
United 
States 

(e) 

27  mo  irr 
United' 
States 

(0 

Understand  English: 
Not  at  all 

27.1 
35.5 
37.4 

64.7 
21.0 
14.3 

4.0 
62.0 
34.0 

7.5 
74.0 
18.0 

4.0 
73.0 
23.0 

2.0 

Some 

Well.. 

63.0 
35.0 

6.  Alternative  Occupational  Adjustment  Patterns 

Refugee  groups  experience  a   downward  occupational  movement  as  a  re.«;ult; 
of  their  flight.  Although  most  refugees  are  able  to  re.^sume  their  careers  and  [ 
transfer  their  skills,  and  some  refugees  are  able  to  improve  their  occupational 
status,  many  refugees  lo.se  status  as  a  result  of  the  migration.  The  net  result ' 
is  a  decline  in  the  occupational  status  of  the  refugee  group.  Many  refugee  group.*! 
do  quite  well   in  their  occupational  adjustment  but  even  the  most  successful 
groups  appear  to  experience  increases  of  over  twenty  percent  in  the  number  of 
refugees  in  the  blue-collnr  categories.  Economically,  in  terms  of  income,  refugee 
groups  often  do  surpass  their  former  standnrd  of  living,  hut  this  is  mostly  a 
result  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  working  family  members  and  of  the  higher 
level  of  development  here. 

The  pattern  of  occupational  adjustment  of  a  refugee  group  is  as  follows.  A 
refugee  group  is  likely  to  have  a  higher  educational  background  and  higher 
occupational  status  than   is  typical  of  its  homeland.   Its  Initial   employment , 
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experiences  in  the  country  of  resettlement  are  likely  to  produce  a  severe  drop' 
in  occupational  status.  At  first  most  refugees  will  be  highly  motivated  to  attempt 
to  improve  their  initial  status  and  to  return  to  their  original  status.  During  the 
first  four  years  of  resettlement  the  refugee  group  will  experience  a  great  amount 
of  upward  mobilitv  but  it  will  not  be  sufiicient  to  offset  the  initial  plunge  in  occu- 
pational status.  For  the  remainder  of  the  first  decade  of  resettlement  the  refugee 
group  will  continue  to  experience  upward  mobility  but  at  a  declining  pace  as  the 
initial  motivation  to  return  to  original  occupations  declines  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinued difficulties  and  obstacles.  At  the  end  of  the  first  decade  the  refugee  group 
will  have  lower  occupational  status  than  it  did  in  its  homeland. 

Focusing  on  the  refugees  as  a  group  directs  our  attention  from  the  varied 
occupational  adjustment  experiences  of  the  individual  refugees.  Chart  I  shows 
twenty-five  possible  patterns  of  refugee  occupational  adjustment.  As  shown 
in  Table  6,  ten  of  these  patterns  follow  the  likely  pathways  only;  six  occu- 
pational adjustment  patterns  at  some  point  follow  a  less  common  pathway ;  and 
nine  patterns  at  some  point  follow  an  unlikely  pathway. 

The  ten  most  likely  patterns  of  occupational  adjustment  (Table  6)  show  five 
patterns  of  refugee  occupational  adjustment,  one  pattern  of  upward  mobility,  and 
four  patterns  of  downward  mobility.  These  patterns  reflect  the  fact  that  the  most 
common  results  of  a  refugee  migration  are  either  a  return  to  one's  former  status 
or  a  decline  in  status.  The  single  upwardly  mobile  pattern  reflects  the  benefits 
the  low-status  refugee  is  likely  to  gain  from  the  refugee  assistance  programs. 

The  six  less  common  patterns  of  occupational  adjustment  show  four  cases  of 
adjustment  and  one  each  of  upward  and  downward  mobility.  The  nine  unlikely 
patterns  show  one  case  of  adjustment  after  a  long  and  sharp  decline  in  status,  and 
eight  cases  in  which  low-  or  medium-status  refugees  managed  to  achieve  high 
status.  These  rises  in  status  would  be  likely  to  either  be  young  refugees  who 
were  able  to  use  the  refugee  assistance  programs  to  get  an  education  or  refugees 
who  were  able  to  establish  successful  businesses. 

In  all  of  the  patterns  there  are  no  likely  upwardly  mobile  pathways  linking 
the  occupation  after  four  years  and  the  final  occupational  status.  There  is  only 
scanty  evidence  to  indicate  this  reduced  mobility  after  four  years  and  this  is  a 
time  period  and  stage  of  resettlement  that  needs  more  research.  If  the  first  four 
years  of  refugee  resettlement  are  as  crucial  to  the  refugees  success  as  they  are 
shown  here,  then  there  is  also  a  need  for  further  study  of  the  assistance  programs 
and  policies  during  this  period. 

TABLE  6.— ALTERNATIVE  PATTERNS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT 


1st  U.S.  Occupation        Final  occupa- 

Original  occupational  status  occupation         after  4  yr  tional  status 


Likely  patterns:                                                                                                              ...  ,  ,,.  ^ 

High  -- -  Medium High High. 

Do     do Medium Medium. 

Do"'""".  I  I"II.I-"II""I Low High High. 

Do do Medium -  Medium. 

Do   ["I'l.I."-"-" do Low ---  Low. 

Medium  "".".' -—  Medium Medium Medium. 

Do   ...I Low do Do. 

Do      do Low Low. 

Low.— m.I -— do Medium Medium. 

Do  """I. I do Low Low. 

Less  common  patterns:  .... 

High High High High. 

Do  Medium Medium Do. 

Do Low do Do. 

Do   do Low -  Medium. 

MediumV.'."! do do Do. 

Low do do Do. 

Unlikely  patterns:  ,,.  , 

High      do do High. 

Medium Medium High Do. 

Do  ...  do Medium Do. 

Do'".l Low -  High Do. 

Do do Medium. Do. 

Do""      _    —do Low Do. 

Low...  — —  I.— .1 do High Do. 

Do do Medium Do. 

Do  III" do Low Do. 
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"CHART  r 
Possible  Patterns  of  Refugee  Occupational  Adjustment 


Original 
Occupational 
. Status 


First  U.S. 
Occupation 


Occupation'  After 
Four  Years 


Final 

Occupational 

Status 


high-  -  ^^ —.high 


medium 


low  "■ 


pathways  are  likely  to  occur 


pathways'  are  less  common 

"^^^^"  pathways  are  unlikely  but  possible 
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The  picture  presented  of  refugee  occupational  adjustment  is  not  a  very  hope- 
ful one,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  refugee  embarked  on  his  journey 
because  of  other  values.  Occupational  and  economic  factors  are  paramount  in 
the  immigrant's  decision  making  process  but  are  only  of  secondary  importance 
for  the  refugee. 

Besides  the  findings  in  my  summary  there  are  some  other  aspects  of  my  re- 
search on  refugee  resettlement  that  I  would  like  to  share  with  you. 

U.S.  refugee  resettlement  policy  has  traditionally  been  an  ad  hoc  emergency 
response  to  unforeseen  events.  The  proposed  legislation  particularly  Title  III 
moves  the  U.S.  closer  to  a  comprehensive  policy  but  it  still  leaves  many  of  the 
details  to  be  settled  in  the  future — after  the  next  refugee  problem  appears. 

While  my  research  above  focused  on  the  Vietnamese  refugees  my  interest  is 
on  all  refugee  problems.  This  general  approach  to  refugee  problems  affords  me 
a  different  perspective  than  that  of  an  observer  of  a  single  refugee  flow.  There 
are  certain  general  principles  or  facts  about  refugee  resettlement  that  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention. 

Refugeees  are  not  poor  people  and  they  are  not  immigrants.  Refugees  may 
have  low  incomes  but  they  are  not  low  income  individuals.  Most  refugees  come 
from  the  upper  strata  of  their  original  societies.  Even  those  refugees  who  are 
from  the  lower  strata  of  their  society  are  likely  to  be  atypical  of  their  class. 
They  displayed  initiative  in  deciding  to  flee,  and  there  is  some  psychological 
evidence  that  the  experiences  of  persecution  and  flight  produce  increased  aggres- 
siveness and  receptiveness  to  innovation  amongst  refugees.  Programs  designed 
to  reduce  dependency  among  the  general  population  can  be  used  to  assist  refugees 
but  their  utility  is  limited  because  they  focus  on  a  symptom,  the  refugees'  low 
income,  rather  than  the  cause,  vocational  handicaps  such  as  lack  of  credentials, 
need  for  re-training  and  upgrading,  and  especially  language  problems. 

Refugees  require  special  programs  designed  to  meet  their  needs.  These  pro- 
grams should  be  available  at  the  beginning  of  a  refugee  program.  My  research 
indicates  that  the  greatest  recovery  from  the  initial  plunge  in  occupational  status 
occurs  in  the  first  three  to  four  years  of  resettlement.  Refugee  assistance  and 
special  programs  should  be  focused  in  this  period.  (The  two  year  time  limit  on 
funding  in  Title  III,  Section  G,  is  too  restrictive.)  The  refugees'  initial  high 
motivation  to  recover  what  has  been  lost  must  be  used  and  aided  otherwise 
discouragement  and  welfare  dei)endency  may  set  in.  I  believe  that  greater  ex- 
penditures at  the  beginning  of  a  program  will  result  in  long  term  welfare  cost 
savings. 

The  voluntary  agencies  should  be  given  the  chief  role  in  the  resettlement 
program.  Adequately  funded  and  assisted  with  complementary  services  from 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  they  have  the  greatest  ability  to  assist  the 
refugees  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  and  to  avoid  welfare  dependency.  While  I 
would  not  discourage  state  and  local  government  units  from  resettling  refugees 
I  think  this  is  a  job  best  handled  by  the  voluntary  agencies.  The  governmental 
units  would  be  more  effective  if  they  worked  closely  with  and  assisted  the 
voluntary  agencies. 

The  voluntary  agencies,  whether  they  utilize  religious  congregation  or  agency 
sponsorship,  are  able  to  provide  the  refugees  with  services  that  are  based  both 
on  personal  involvement  and  professionalism.  The  agencies  draw  on  private 
compassion,  enthusiasm,  resources,  and  involvement  to  supplement  the  govern- 
ment resettlement  grants.  Often  the  direct  value  of  this  private  assistance,  not 
to  mention  the  countless  unpaid  volunteer  hours,  is  three  or  four  times  larger 
than  the  resettlement  program.  Much  of  the  private  assistance  is  in  kind  and 
can  not  substitute  in  situations  which  require  cash.  And  most  of  the  resettle- 
men  grant  is  needed  for  infrastructure,  administrative,  and  coordination  costs, 
and  to  assist  the  refugee  during  the  crucial  first  weeks  of  resettlement. 

The  greatest  resources  that  the  voluntary  agencies  possess  is  their  continuous 
involvement  with  refugee  problems,  some  date  back  to  the  last  century  and  most 
have  been  active  for  at  least  40  years,  which  has  produced  a  sizeable  repository 
of  expertise  and  experience  about  refugees.  In  the  past  all  of  our  refugee  pro- 
grams have  been  last  minute  ad  hoc  designs.  As  such  they  have  often  repeated 
the  mistakes  and  omissions  of  the  past.  The  Indochinese  program  was  domi- 
nated in  its  first  year  not  by  refugee  workers,  even  the  government  could  have 
drawn  on  its  experienced  people  from  the  Cuban  program,  but  by  the  large  num- 
bers of  suddenly  unemployed  Indochina  experts.  They  learned  on  the  job  at  the 
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expense  of  the  program.  Many  of  the  services  that  were  added  to  the  program 
in  late  1976  were  proposed  by  the  voluntary  agencies  during  the  evacuation. 

Title  III  of  the  proposed  legislation  provides  an  outline  for  future  resettle- 
ment but  does  not  establish  specific  policies,  programs,  and  funding.  I  hope  that 
the  development  of  these  specifics  will  not  wait  until  the  next  refugee  emergency. 
Policies  .should  be  discussed  and  developed  now  while  the  experiences  and  exper- 
ti.'?e  of  the  Indochinese  program  are  fresh.  In  the  development  of  these  policies 
the  voluntary  agencies  should  be  involved  and  consulted,  and  I  hope  that  the 
programs  that  are  developed  will  give  the  voluntary  agencies  a  central  role  in 
the  resettlement  process. 

In  planning  for  the  future  we  must  prepare  to  assist  a  new  type  of  refugee.  All 
recent  refugees,  with  the  exception  of  the  refugees  from  eastern  Europe,  have 
been  new  refugees.  The  traditional  refugees  were  Europeans,  fleeing  from  Cold 
NTar  persecution,  and  they  had  ethnic  communities  here  willing  to  assist  in  their 
resettlement.  The  new  refugees,  of  which  the  Indochinese  are  typical,  are  non- 
Europeans,  from  less  developed  countries,  lack  ethnic  kin  and  enclaves  here,  are 
often  fleeing  from  ethnic  or  recial  persecution,  and  have  a  greater  cultural  gap 
than  the  traditional  refugees  to  bridge  in  their  adjustment  to  American  life. 

La^itly  I  would  like  to  urge  that  both  before  and  during  the  process  of  develop- 
ing future  resettlement  programs  that  research  be  promoted  on  existing  programs 
so  that  the  program  de.signers  will  have  adequate  information  on  various  aspects 
of  the  program.  Some  of  the  areas  in  which  research  is  needed  are :  whether  ref- 
ugees should  be  dispersed  or  clustered  ;  what  services  were  most  effective  in  the 
camps ;  what  are  the  possibilities  of  internationalizing  the  problem ;  the  staff- 
ing of  government  refugee  programs ;  the  relationship  between  the  government 
and  the  voluntary  agencies ;  which  government  services  and  programs  are  ef- 
fective ;  the  usefulness  of  the  various  types  of  sponsorship  :  the  abilities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  voluntary  agencies ;  promotion  of  community  coordinating  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Freedom  Flight  Task  Force  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan : 
language  and  retraining  program  effectiveness  ;  the  role  of  the  ethnic  community  ; 
and,  many  other  problems. 

I  would  like  to  again  thank  his  committte  for  this  opportunity  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Steix.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

I  -would  like  to  emphasize  just  four  points  in  the  statement  in  sum- 
marizing it. 

The  first  is  an  outgrowth  of  some  research  that  I  did  last  year  on  the 
occupational  adjustment  of  refugees,  looking  at  the  pattern  of  ad- 
justment that  they  go  through  in  the  United  States,  and  I  dealt  with 
the  Hungarian  refugees,  Cuban  refugees,  and  the  Indochinese,  partic- 
ularly the  Vietnamese,  because  the  statistics  were  predominantly  based 
on  the  Vietnamese  rather  than  Indochinese,  and  I  also  compared  it  to 
general  immigrants  to  Canada  and  to  the  United  States  in  1970  and 
1971. 

What  is  generally  found  in  terms  of  this  is  that  refugees  have  a 
much  higher  educational  and  occupational  status  in  their  homeland 
than  normal — than  the  normal  pattern  for  their  homeland.  Their 
initial  experience  in  the  United  States  is  a  sharp,  downward  fall,  as 
would  be  expected,  much  sharper  than  the  immigrant  experience, 
because  the  immigrant  prepared  himself  for  the  move  to  the  United 
States. 

Then  the  key  finding,  I  tliink,  thnt  I  got  was  that  in  the  first  o  or 
4  years  is  when  the  refugee  makes  their  greatest  recovery  from  their 
downward  mobility  and  that  this  is  the  crucial  period  in  which  to  give 
assistance  to  the  refugee,  and  any  delay  in  providing  services— 
whether  it  is  for  B  months  or  the  first  couple  of  years — is  going  to 
have  a  lasting  effect.  They  have  an  initial  high  motivation  to  get  back 
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their  old  status.  Tliat  drive  gets  lost  as  they  encounter  more  and  more 
frustrations. 

The  other  thinp:s  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  the  key  point  I 
Avould  like  to  emphasize— and  I  think  it  relates  to  what  you  were  ask- 
incj  the  people  from  the  General  Accounting  Office  with  regard  to 
monitoring  of  the  refugee  programs — is  that  our  refugee  programs  in 
the  past  hnve  always  been  ad  hoc  emergency  programs,  crisis,  seat-of- 
the-pants  kinds  of  things.  We  have  no  standards  in  these  programs, 
really.  We  have  done  almost  no  research  on  the  refugee  programs. 
We  don't  even  have  a  criterion  of  success.  We  don't  even  define  what 
is  successful  resettlement. 

We  set  up  English  language  programs,  but  don't  check  what  is  the 
hest  form  of  English  langmxge  programs.  There  are  many  different 
teaching  models.  No  one  compares  them.  No  one  compares  what 
services  work  best.  So  what  I  Avould  most  strongly  urge  with  regard  to 
this  current  legislation  in  terms  of  title  III,  title  III  provides  an  out- 
line only  of  the  resettlement  assistance  that  will  go  to  the  refugees, 
but  it  doesn't  set  down  specific  policies  and  programs,  and  I  think 
the  greatest  need  is  for  both  planning  and  research  with  regard  to 
pi'ograms  and  policies  that  will  have  a  more  consistent  resettlement 
process. 

The  second  thing  I  would  point  out  is  we  are  gx)ing  to  be  moving 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation,  to  a  completely  new  form  of  refugee 
problem  in  this  country.  We  had  in  the  last  10  years  sometimes  a 
trickle  of  refugees  in  the  early  1970s  where  we  had  not  even  enough 
to  keep  the  volimtary  agencies  busy.  They  were  down  to  skeleton 
staffs.  Then  we  sliot  up  to  loa.OOO  in  i075.  Then  down  again,  up  again. 

This  legislation  envisages  at  a  minimum  50,000  a  year,  which  is  a 
sizable  refugee  flow  for  this  country  compared  to  not  1075  on,  but 
before  1975,  50,000  a  year  would  be  considered  a  fairly  hefty  number, 
so  we  are  going  to  have  a  permanent  large  refugee  torrent  coming 
into  this  country  and  it  is  essential  that  we  plan  for  dealing  with  this 
and  not  just  think  in  terms  of  Indochinese,  but  of  all  the  different 
types  of  refugees  that  we  might  get. 

I  point  out  with  regard  to  this,  I  use  the  term  in  my  statement  the 
"new  refugees."  In  the  past  we  have  largely  gotten  Eastern  European 
refugees,  Middle  Eastern  refugees,  refugees  who  had  a  European  cul- 
ture, of  some  sort,  or  at  least  a  derivative  culture,  as  the  Cubans  have 
had. 

We  are  now  going  to  be  getting  refugees  from  developing  countries 
and  they  are  going  to  be  quite  different  from  any  refugees  we  have 
settled  before.  We  are  seeing  it  with  the  Indochinese.  They  are  going 
to  require  more  services,  gTeater  services  and  also  greater  understand- 
ing of  their  cultural  needs  when  we  try  to  resettle  them. 

One  major  problem  in  the  current  refugee  program  is  a  lack  of 
appreciation  for  the  Indochinese  extended  family,  so  that  as  a  result 
of  a  family  reunification  case,  it  is  limited  to  a  fairly  limited  defi- 
nition of  what  is  family. 

This  causes  hardship  for  the  refugees.  Also  because  people  get 
ij)laced  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  they  engage  in  secondary 
migration  in  order  to  restore  their  own  families.  So  this  is  a  major 
iDroblem. 
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The  last  thin^  I  would  point  to  is  the  role  of  the  voluntaiy  agencies,  i 
Ambassador  Clark  in  his  statement  to  this  subcommittee  indicated 
they  play  a  key  role  in  resettlement.  I  would  agree  with  that,  and  I  | 
would  urge  that  in  planning  a  program,  that  everything  possible  be  t 
done  to  increase  their  role  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  consulted  in  the 
planning  of  programs.  ^  i 

In  1975  they  weren't  consulted  in  the  original  design  of  the  pro- 
gram until  after  some  Members  of  Congress  intervened  and  insisted 
that  the  Government  sit  down  with  the  voluntary  agencies.  Since  we 
are  ffoing  to  place  in  the  lap  of  the  voluntary  agencies  this  minimum 
of  .50,000  a  year,  because  there  are  provisions  for  even  more  than  that, 
this  job  that  the  Government  is  assigning  to  them,!  think  we  have 
to  make  sure  we  give  them  the  resources  to  do  the  job.    _  i 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  will  liavc  to  interrupt  you  at  this  point. 

The  committee  will  recess  for  about  10  minutes  to  vote. 

[Recess.] 

Ms.  HoLTz:>rAisr.  The  hearing  will  continue. 

Professor  Stein,  I  appreciate  your  testimony.  It  cx)nfirms  a  concern 
I  had  for  some  time  that  we  really  have  no  systematic  approach  to  the 
absorption  of  refugees.  We  don't  know  what  we  are  doing.  Maybe  we 
are  doing  something  right.  If  so,  we  probably  don't  Imow  it. 

How  do  you  think  we  ought  to  restructure  our  refugee  absorption 
programs?  You  say  give  the  voluntary  agencies  more  responsibility 
Wiat  does  that  do  to  relieve  the  problem  of  pat-chwork  programs 
without  clear  objectives,  guidelines  and  standards? 

Dr.  Stetn.  I  say  give  the  voluntary  agencies  a  greater  role.  They 
don't  do  the  whole  thins:.  They  have  to  have  the  State  governments, 
local  governments,  local  community  organizations,  the  Federal  GoV' 
emment,  providing  services  to  the  refugees,  helping  in  the  entire 
resettlement  program.  One  model  that  I  think  of  is  something  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  you  may  be  familiar  with.  What  is  known  as 
the  Freedom  Flight  Task  Force. 

This  was  formed  in  early  May  of  1975.  Here  the  entire  community 
came  together.  Business  leaders,  police,  school  superintendents,  all  the 
churches.  They  formed  a  community  approach  to  the  refugee  problem 
and  took  himdreds  of  families,  set  up  an  English  as  a  second  language 
program  for  the  refugees  which  I  still  think  is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
grams we  have  in  the  country,  but  hardly  anybody  copied  it,  and  by 
bringing  all  of  these  things  together,  they  had  a  coherent  program 
thnt  worked. 

Whether  or  not  it  would  work  elsewhere,  we  would  have  to  plan; 
and  check  and  find  out. 

Whnt  I  am  savins:  is  these  things^ — we  simplv  haven't  even  checked 
on  these  sorts  of  things.  "What  I  would  basically  like  to  see  is  services 
available  tlirough  the  State  governments  right  at  the  beginning  as  the 
refugees  are  coming  in  to  get  the  language  training  to  the  refugees 
immediately,  to  get  the  job  placement  done  immediately. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAisr.  Do  you  think  we  should  try  to  emulate  some  of  the 
foreign  programs  by  creating  absorption  centers  ? 

Dr.  Stein.  I  am  not  sure  they  would  produce  here  any  greater  level 
of  success  than  the  programs  we  currently  have. 

Without  checking  into  that,  I  couldn't  advocate  it. 
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•    Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Wliy  would  you  think  they  wouldn't  ? 

Dr.  Stein.  They  delay  the  :facing  of  reality  for  the  refugee.  They 
ease  them  in  much  slower  into  the  society.  They  keep  them  isolated  for 
5  or  6  months  largely.  Some  of  the  original  drive  that  the  refugee  has 
occupationally  is  channeled  solely  into  learning — in  the  case  of  Israel, 
Hebrew;  and  in  the  case  of  Sweden,  learning  Swedish — so  they  lose 
some  time  as  a  result  of  that. 

I  keep  saying  there  is  some  evidence.  Everything  is  scanty.  Noth- 
ing has  been  adequately  researched.  There  is  some  evidence  that  re- 
fugees will  end  up  at  the  end  of  6  months  Imowing  as  much  English 
if  you  throw  them  onto  a  job  and  let  them  learn  on  the  job  and  give 
them  evening  courses  as  if  you  take  them  and  put  them  in  an  absorp- 
tion center  and  teach  them  for  6  months.  People  have  to  survive.  So 
you  may  get  the  same  result  plus  6  months  of  work  experience  by 
getting  them  a  job  quickly  and  giving  them  evening  classes. 

I  know  in  particular  with  Sweden,  what  little  evidence  there  is 
does  not  indicate  their  much  more  structured  program  produces  bet- 
ter results  than  we  have. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  "Wliat  results  does  our  program  show  ?  Do  you  have 
any  results  ? 

Dr.  Si^iN.  We  have  employment  figures.  We  have  numbers  on 
welfare,  things  of  that  sort.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  Government  con- 
siders a  criteria  of  success. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Tell  me  what  you  see  the  results  of  the  program 
are.  You  talk  about  results.  What  results  ? 

Dr.  Stein.  I  see  the  results  being  a  fairly  drastic  downward  mobil- 
ity for  the  Vietnamese  refugees  in  terms  of  occupation  and — occupa- 
tional status.  I  think  that  it  is  doubtful  that  they  will  be  able  to 
recover  much  of  that  status  in  the  remaining  years. 

In  a  sense  what  we  end  up  with  there  then  is  some  wasted  talent 
with  regard  to  these  refugees.  I  think  overall,  though,  we  have  gotten 
most  of  the  refugees  into  the  society.  They  are  working.  Their  income 
levels  are  coming  up.  They  are  learning  English.  The  numbers  on 
welfare  are  not  increasing.  The  figures  are  a  bit  ambivalent  because 
you  have  mixed  into  the  figures — I  don't  know  how  many  people 
from  1975  are  on  welfare  compared  to  some  people  who  came  in  in 
1978.  It  seems  like  the  program  is  holding  its  own  in  terms  of  this. 
They  are  making  it. 

Now  how  much  of  their  severe  downward  mobility  is  affected 
by  the  fact  they  come  from  a  developing  country  is  also  hard  to  say. 
The  Cubans  have  not  done  as  well  as  some  of  the  refugees  who  came 
from  Eastern  Europe  for  this  same  sort  of  reason,  a  less  developed 
country. 

These  are  the  kind  of  refugees,  of  course,  that  we  will  be  getting 
in  the  future. 

.  Ms.  Hoi.TZMAN.  So  you  think  we  will  have  a  harder  time  absorb- 
ing refugees  from  less  developed  countries  and  we  will  have  a  harder 
time  in  absorbing  persons  without  any  urban  experience,  persons 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  a  technological  society? 
^  Dr.  Stein.  You  run  into  a  strange  thing  here.  The  peasant  or  il- 
literate refugee  who  comes  from  a  poor  background,  his  standard  of 
success  may  be  fully  met  by  a  blue  collar  job  in  the  United  States, 
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which  will  give  him  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  he  had  at  home. 
That  we  can  fairly  easily  provide  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lawyer  from  that  society,  who  we  would 
think  is  an  excellent  candidate,  may  end  up  with  with  mental  health), 
problems  and  frustrations  galore  simply  as  a  result  of  the  fact  he  M 
can't  practice  the  profession  he  wanted  to  practice. 

There  is  some  upward  mobility  actually  for  the  lowest  level  of  Ij 
refugee  simply  because  they  are  coming  to  a  more  highly  developed  ' ' 
society. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  You  Said  the  results  in  Sweden  were  not  any  better 
than  our  results.  What  are  the  figures  there  ? 

Dr.  Stein.  I  have  no  figures.  I  have  conversations  with  people. 
Evidence  from  newspapers.  Things  of  this  sort.  There  is  no  compara- 
tive figure.  There  is  very  little  research  done  on  refugees.  That  makes  ; 
it  difficult  to  say  much  on  many  of  these  things. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Should  we  have  standardized  English  language  ; 
programs  ?  ,  j 

Dr.  SiTsiN.  Not  necessarily  one  single  standard,  but  I  think  we  cer-  ! 
tainly  should  investigate  the  dilTerent  varieties  of  English  language 
programs  and  pick  a  few  we  would  fund  and  try  to  find  out  just  Avhich 
types  work  best. 

"  Some  programs  focus  on  English  and  then  after  ascertain  period  in 
the  program  they  try  to  give  the  people  also  some  job  skills  and  try  • 
to  place  them  in  a  certain  industry. 

Some  others  ti-y  and  mix-on-the-job  work  with  the  language.  I 
would  like  to  find"  out  which  of  these  are  more  successful. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  No  oiie  has  done  this  ? 

Dr.  Stein.  As  far  as  I  know.  The  same  sort  of  thing  with  the  mental 
hpalth  programs,  where  thev  trv  to  intervene  and  help  the  refugee. 
Wb  ich  ones  work  better,  we  don't  know. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Is  it  possiblc  at  this  late  stage  to  evaluate  com 
parative  successes  in  various  approaches  ? 

Dr.  Stein.  I  would  think  so.  It  would  be  difficult,  but  we  could" 
certainly  get  some  fairly  sti'ong  impressions. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  How  long  woul d  it  talce  ? 

Dr.  Stein.  I  don't  know.  Some  of  this  is  not  withm  my  researclir 

canability. 

Afs.HoLTZMAN.  Two  months?  Three?  A  vear? 

Dr.  Stein.  Four  to  six  months,  you  could  probably  cfet  some  fnirjv  ; 
strong  impressions  and  mavbe  even  some  hard  data  in  tenns  of  this. 

Msr  Hoi.tz:vian.  "\^niat  about  the  absorption  of  the  Soviet  Jews? 
Hpve  vou  done  anv  examination  of  their  absorption  ? 

Dr.  Stein.  Into  the  TTnited  States  ?  No. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  Wliat  standard  should^  we  have  for  successful  ab- 
sorntion  ? '\^ni at  should  we  set  as  our  objective  ? 

Dr.  Stein.  I  sometimos  think  we  need  three  standards,  u  <-  need  one^ 
for  the  Government,  which  is  at  the  first  instance  we  don't  want  to.> 
have  to  support,  them  anv  longer  than  necessary. 

At  the  second  instance,  we  want  to  sot  as  much  of  their  talont  sun- 
porting  our  country  as  possible.  For  the  A-oluntary  a.n-encioR.  then- 
standard  of  sucx^ess'is  largely,  have  we  p-otten  rid  of  the  problems?. 
Are  the,se  people  now  moving  along  on  their  own  and  we  no  longer- 
have  to  keep  watching  them  and  intervening? 
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*-  Tlie  toughest  standard  of  success  is  the  refugee's  own  standard.  He 
doesn't  want  to  lose  anything  by  having  gone  through  this  Jiavoc.  He 
wants  to  get  back  to  the  level  of  life  he  had  before.  That  is  highly 
unlikely. 

But  as  close  as  we  can  bring  him  to  that,  that  is  how  happy  they  will 
be.  jMv  own  feeling  is  we  have  to  design  programs  that  maximize  in 
the.  first  3  or  4  yeai"S  the  opportunities  for  the  refugee  so  that  hopefully 
we  wouldn't  end  up  supporting  them  further  on  down  the  road. 

jSIy  own  giiess  is  that  more  money  spent  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
settlement process  will  mean  less  in  the  way  of  long-term  costs  on 
refugees. 

Some  refugees — ^there  are  Cuban  refugees,  I  guess  it  is  now  15.  18 
years  who  are  permanently  on  welfare. 

Ms  HoLTzMAx.  l\Tiy  ? 

Dr.  Steix.  They  developed  a  welfare  syndrome.  Once  you  develop 
it,  it  can  become  very  difficult  to  get  oft'  of  it.  They  didn't  have  to  de- 
velop it  in  the  first  couple  of  years,  but  because  not  enough  was  done 
for  them,  they  developed  it  and  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  break. 

]Mp.  Holtzmax.  Not  enough  in  terms  of  providing  them  jobs? 

Dr.  Steix.  Providing  services  and  programs  to  help  rehabili- 
tate them.  See,  the  one  key  factor  is  the  refugee  quite  often  is  treated 
as  a  poor  pereon.  In  a  real  sense,  a  refugee  is  somebody  temporarily 
without  funds  and  opportunities.  They  are  not  ]30or  people.  They  have 
generally  been  prominent  and  successful  in  their  homeland-  Given  the 
opportunity,  they  can  achieve  some  level  of  success  in  tliis  country. 
They  generally  have  the  drive  to  be  successful  people  and  workng,  pro- 
ductive members  of  society.  If  you  treat  them  as  poor  people  and  give 
them  just  title  XX  of  programs  without  taking  into  account  thoir  spe- 
cial needs,  you  are  going  to  be  pusliing  them  more  in  tlie  direction  of 
welfare  and  less  in  the  direction  of  being  productive  citizens. 

]Ms,  HoLTZ^iAX.  What  percentage  of  Cuban  refugees  are  on  welfare  ? 

Dr.  Steix.  I  could  find  out,  but  I  don't  have  it  now. 

jIs.  Holtzmax.  Would  you  provide  us  with  that  figure  ? 

Dr.  Steix.  I  think  I  can.  I  would  be  getting  it  from  the  Cuban  refu- 
gee program  at  HEW. 

[Dr.  Stein  submitted  the  following  information  after  the  hearing :] 

The  January  1978  Alien  report  of  INS  indicated  that  21,455  Cuban  refugees 
were  receiving  some  sort  of  assistance.  Tliis  is  based  on  a  total  number  of  374,178 
refugees.  This  number  excludes  the  over  300,000  Cuban  refugees  who  have  become 
citizens.  Some  of  them  may  be  receiving  as.sistance  but  as  citizens  there  is  no  sepa- 
rate counting  of  their  number.  The  21,455  who  receive  assistance  are  counted 
because  the  states  can  be  reimbursed  under  the  Cuban  refugee  program.  The  per- 
centage receiving  assistance  is  6  ix'rcent  and  considering  the  obstacles  and  handi- 
caps confronting  refugees  I  would  consider  6  percent  to  be  a  low  figure  that 
compares  well  with  the  assistance  rate  for  the  general  population. 

Ms.  Holtzmax*.  I  don't  have  any  further  questions,  but  counsel  has 
a  question. 

Mr.  Cook.  Just  a  slight  variation  on  your  last  statement. 

Some  of  the  recent  land  refugees,  particularly  in  Thailand,  tend  to 
be  illiterates.  First,  in  your  research,  have  you  ever  run  across  any 
attempt  at  resettling  large  groups  of  illiterates  from  one  culture  to 
another  ?  To  follow  up  on  that^  from  your  background,  what  woulcl  yqn 
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1, 
expect  our  success  rate  to  be  if  we  do  admit  a  large  group  of  people  who  I 
presently  are  illiterate  in  their  own  language  ? 

Dr.  Stein.  What  immediately  pops  to  mind  are  what  are  called  the 
black  Thai  in  Iowa,  who  have  been  resettled  in  large  numbers  there. 
The  State  of  Iowa  is  quite  satisfied  with  their  progress.  They  found 
they  have  been  hard  workers.  They  have  used  a  cluster  resettlement  ap- 
proach. They  tried  to  keep  these  "people  in  the  same  area  of  the  State 
of  Iowa.  Because  their  ethnic  community  has  been  in  a  sense  pre- 
served by  the  State  of  Iowa,  they  had  almost  no  secondary  migration 
by  these  refugees  and  they  have  been  fairly  successful  in  factory  work 
and  things  of  this  sort. 

So  that  would  be  the  main  kind  of  thing  there.  Most  illiterate 
refugees,  people  who  have  not  had  education,  stay  in  their  continent 
and  don't  come  to  such  a  drastically  different  culture  such  as  this.  | 
Most  African  refugees  just  move  within  the  continent  across  the  bor 
der  to  a  neighboring  country  with  relatively  similar  conditions. 

I  don't  think  there  are  too  many  cases  of  drastically  different — what  j 
we  are  getting  now  is  tlie  drastic  cultural  differences  between  the  | 
refugee's  homeland  and  the  place  that  he  is  going  to.  The  Europeans 
are  confronting  it  as  well  as  we  are.  They  are  getting  people  from  their  j 
former  colonies  coming  in  as  refugees. 

Mr.  Cook.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  One  final  question. 

Do  you  think  geographic  dispersal  of  refugees  is  helpful  or 
harmful? 

Dr.  Stein.  I  think  it  is  harmful.  I  think  it  reflects,  when  it  was  ini- 
tially done  in  1975,  I  think  it  reflected  political  realities.  There  may 
not  have  been  much  choice  in  it.  It  also  at  the  time  reflected  a  melting 
pot  idea  of  assimilation  which  I  don't  think  is  what  most  people  who 
deal  with  assimilation  think  of  in  terms  of  the  United  States  today. 

They  think  in  terms  of  cultural  pluralism.  Every  city  has  ethnic 
festivals  in  the  summer.  People  are  trying  to  find  their  roots  rather 
than  loose  them  and  be  spread  out  across  the  country. 

A  lot  of  the  secondary  migration  to  California  and  other  places  has 
occurred  simply  for  that  reason.  They  want  to  be  near  some  other 
members  of  their  community. 

You  hear  this  constantly  from  the  refugees.  They  are  concerned  for 
themselves  and  even  more  so  for  their  children  that  the  heritage 
shouldn't  be  lost.  I  think  it  is  useful  to  try  and  cluster  refugees.  Iowa 
is  trying  to  specialize  in  the  black  Thai.  There  is  some  discussion  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  which  is  considering  a  resettlement  program  that 
maybe  we  will  concentrate  or  specialize  on  the  Hmong.  This  would  be 
ft  useful  idea  to  try  to  focus  on  one  group. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. 

The  hearing  will  be  adjourned. 

[Wliereupon,  at  1  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  23,   1979 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Uefugees,  and  Txterxattoxal  Law, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:10  a.m.  in  room  2141  of  the  Eaybum 
House  Office  Building;  Hon.  Elizabetli  Ploltznian,  [chairwonum  of 
the  subcommittee]  ])residing. 

Present:  Representatives  Holtzman,  Hall,  Harris,  Fish,  Butler, 
and  Lungren. 

Statl:  present :  Arthur  P.  Endres,  and  James  J.  Schweitzer,  counsel; 
and  Alexander  B.  Cook,  associate  counsel. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Today's  hearing  will  focus  primarily  on  title  III  of  H.R.  2816, 
which  authorizes  various  forms  of  domestic  assistance  to  refugrees. 

In  the  past,  we  have  been  forced  to  resort  to  last  minute  extensions 
of  the  basic  Indochina  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  to 
continue  funding  for  our  domestic  programs  for  Indochinese  refu- 
gees. Funding  for  other  refugees  has  also  been  handled  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion  with  separate  programs  and  different  types  of  assistance  for 
each  of  the  refugee  groups. 

In  my  opinion,  this  fragmented  approach  has  generated  confusion 
and  uncertainty  and  has  seriously  impeded  the  absorption  of  refu- 
gees who  have  been  admitted  to  this  country. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  state  that  I  share  the  objective  of  title  III 
of  this  legislation,  which  is  to  establish  a  permanent  resettlement  pro- 
gram. On  the  other  hand,  I  have  serious  reservations  about  the  open- 
ended  nature  of  the  provisions  of  this  title.  While  I  realize  that  we 
must  have  flexibility,  we  must  also  have  specific  resettlement  goals. 
We  must  also  have  program  accountability  and  we  must  insure  that 
authorized  funds  are  spent  in  an  effective  manner. 

In  addition,  the  testimony  we  have  received  over  the  past  month 
demonstrates  clearly  the  need  to  provide  refugees  with  a  variety  of 
services,  such  as  language  and  job  training  to  place  them  on  the  road 
to  self-sufficiency  as  soon  as  possible.  These  are  some  of  the  issues 
that  will  be  pursued  during  the  course  of  today's  hearing. 

We  will  hear  today  from  the  various  entities  involved  in  domestic 
resettlement  programs,  including:  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  governments,  and  the  varioTis  voluntary  agencies. 
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I  would  like  to  welcome  as  our  first  witness  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Califano,  Secretary  of  HEW.  We  are  aware  of  your  deep  personal 
interest  m  the  refugee  issue  and  we  greatly  appreciate  your  appear- 
ance here  this  morning. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  Califano  follows:] 

Testimony  of  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  Seceetabt  of  Health,  Education,  and- 
Welfare,  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and  inter- 
national Law  House  Judiciary  Committee 

Madam  Chairwoman,  members  of  the  subcommittee ;  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
tliis  opportunity  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of  H.R.  2fcilt>— particularly  litle  ill 
of  that  legislation,  tne  Administration's  program  for  refugees,  i  want  to  men- 
tion at  the  outsec,  with  great  appreciation,  your  personal  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  relugees,  ana  that  of  other  members  like  Representative  Fish. 

Before  I  speak  about  the  details  of  this  bill,  1  hope  you  will  permit  me  a  per- 
sonal word,  as  one  who  also  has  strong  leeliugs  about  the  reiugee  issue. 

There  are  relatively  few  moments  in  our  national  life  when  a  legislative  issufr 
touches  the  very  heart  of  a  moral  issue;  when  what  we  choose  to  do  about  a 
political  problem  expresses  what  we  really  are  as  a  nation. 

Such  moments  are  deeply  important.  And  the  issue  of  refugees  now  seeking  a 
haven  in  America  brings  us  to  preciselj'  such  a  moment.  By  our  choice  on  this 
issue,  we  will  reveal  to  the  world— and  more  importantly,  to  ourselves — whether 
we  truly  live  by  our  ideals,  or  simply  carve  them  on  our  monuments. 

In  this  case  the  words  etched  in  stone  are  words  perennially  quoted  when  the 
subject  of  immigrants  and  refugees  comes  up — those  heart-stopping  words  of 
Emma  Lazarus  on  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  about  the  "tired  .  .  .  poor  ... 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free." 

I  refer  to  those  words  today  because  they  describe,  with  almost  photographic 
accuracy,  the  thousands  of  ludochinese  refugees — and  many  others — vvno  have 
been  turning  toward  America  most  recently. 

They  are  huddled,  by  the  hundreds,  in  the  holds  of  rotting  junks  and  rusting 
fishing  boats. 

They  are  the  tragic  political  refuse  of  a  war  that  engaged  us  deeply  and 
painfully. 

They  are  yearning  to  breathe  free— in  part  because  that  is  human  nature,  in 
part  because  we  planted  in  their  minds  a  vision  of  America  as  a  land  of  freedom 
and  plenty. 

The  only  question  that  is  in  the  slightest  doubt  is  whether  the  door  of  the 
United  States  will  stand  truly  open — or  simply  be  parted  to  a  grudging  crack. 

I  believe  we  should  view  the  issue  of  the  Indochinese  boat  people,  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  refugees,  as  a  moral  challenge — a  challenge  deserving  the  kind 
of  response  that  has  marked  this  nation  in  its  best  moments. 

To  do  less :  To  let  bureaucratic  and  diplomatic  technicalities  or  a  soulless 
pragmatism  dominate  our  approach  to  this  issue  would  be  to  miss  the  great 
opportunity  it  offers  us:  The  opportunity  to  do  what  is  right  and  decent  and 
humane — with  efficiency,  enthusiasm  and  common  sense. 

The  question  of  helping  refugees  from  abroad,  like  the  equally  pressing  ques- 
tion of  helping  poor  people  here  at  home,  is  first  of  all  a  question  of  political  wilL 
We  are,  still,  for  all  our  economic  problems,  the  most  affluent  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  is  clearer  to  me  with  every  passing  day  that  what  is  in  question 
is  not  our  ability  to  help  people — but  our  willingness  to  do  so.  Prompt  passage  of 
this  legislation  can  be  one  sign  that  we  have  that  will. 

In  short,  this  legislation  presents  us  with  both  a  moral  and  a  practical  chal- 
lenge. I  think  we  can  live  up  to  both. 

Our  present  refugee  assistance  programs,  as  you  know,  were  created  singly,  in 
response  to  specific  problems:  The  Cuban  Refugee  Program,  for  example,  was 
launched  in  1981,  as  thousands  of  people  fled  Cuba  for  tlie  United  States.  The 
Indochinese  Refugee  Program  was  born  suddenly,  with  the  American  military- 
withdrawal  from  S-Jutheast  Asia  in  1975. 

Both  of  these  programs  provide  full  reimbursement  to  the  states  for  cash  andl 
medical  help  to  refugees  and  for  some  educational  and  social  services. 

Still  another  refugee  pros,^ram  provides  help  for  refugees  other  than  Cubans 
and  Indochinese.  Most  of  tliese  refugees — three  quarters  of  them —  are  Soviet 
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Jews,  but  this  group  also  includes  refugees  from  other  places  such  as  Chile, 
Lebanon,  and  Ethiopia.  Help  for  these  refugees  is  provided  largely  through 
matching  grants  to  voluntary  agencies. 

The  three  programs  are  in  many  resi>ects  separate  and  distinct.  But  all  of 
them  have  two  common  elements :  First,  the  role  of  caring  and  personal  service 
played  by  voluntary  resettlement  agencies — and  second,  the  role  of  administra- 
tive, legislative  and  social-service  support  played  by  the  states. 

I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  voluntary  resettlement  agencies,  many  of 
them  afiiliated  with  religious  congregations.  These  agencies  are  the  all-important 
human  links  in  the  chain  of  services  to  refugees  and  refugee  families.  They  help 
place  each  refugee  with  a  sponsor,  typically  a  church  or  synagogue,  which  in 
turn  helps  the  i-efugee  find  a  place  to  live,  a  job  and  a  niclie  in  the  community. 

Our  legislation  is  carefully  drawn  to  preserve,  support  and  strengthen  the  hand 
of  both  the  voluntary  agencies  and  the  states. 

These  three  programs  have  benefited  thousands  of  refugees — and  we  in  turn 
have  benefited. 

The  refugee  language  and  job  training  programs,  for  example,  have  contributed 
to  an  impressively  high  employment  rate  among  Indochinese  refugees. 

Since  1901,  the  Federal  government  has  committed  $1.4  billion  to  the  Cuban 
refugee  program.  Since  1975,  we  have  spent  $344  million  to  help  Indochinese 
refugees  settle  in  the  United  States.  And  in  this  fiscal  year,  we  will  spend  mure 
than  $28  million  for  assistance  to  Soviet  Jewish  and  other  refugees.  This  is  a 
sizeable  commitment,  which  needless  to  say,  we  feel  is  amply  justified. 

But  we  must  face  squarely  the  question  whether  these  programs  will  be  ade- 
quate for  the  future. 

After  much  thought  and  evaluation,  we  are  convinced  that  a  single  authority 
for  domestic  assistance  ^^'ill  help  us  respond  better  to  changing  world  circum- 
staiices,  and  to  all  groups  of  refugees.  With  a  unified  refugee  policy  we  feel  we 
can  do  a  better  job. 

Our  years  of  experience  with  refugee  programs  have  taught  us  several  impor- 
tant lessons — lessons  that  have  guided  us  in  writing  this  legislation. 

One  important  lesson  is  this :  Concentrated  federal  assistance  is  urgently  im- 
portant to  refugees,  and  to  supporting  agencies,  in  the  early  stages  of  resettle- 
ment ;  but  it  is  also  wise  to  put  a  time  limit  on  federal  support.  This  encoui-ages 
refugees  to  become  solf-sufiicient  members  of  their  communities,  and  it  builds  into 
the  programs  of  public  and  private  agencies  an  incentive  to  integrate  refugees 
fully  into  community  life. 

Another  lesson  concerns  the  authority  for  administering  and  monitoring 
refugee  assistance.  I  have  reviewed  the  recent  General  Accounting  Office  Report 
on  Refugee  Programs,  and  I  have  reviewed  the  history  of  the  programs.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  these  programs,  perhaps  because  they  were  launched  under  emergency 
conditions,  deserve  far  more  rigorous  management.  We  have  therefore  made 
careful,  constant,  prudent  monitoring  and  management  a  high  priority  as  we  look 
toward  the  future. 

I  have  created  within  HEW  a  new  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  International 
Affairs,  and  have  specifically  charged  him  with  overseeing  all  refugee  activities. 

We  are  reorganizing  the  Department's  refugee  program  into  a  separate  unit, 
reporting  for  the  time  being  directly  to  the  Social  Security  Administrator.  We 
will  be  deciding,  in  the  near  future,  where  in  HEW  these  efforts  should  most 
properly  be  placed. 

I  have  ordered  that  comprehensive  new  regulations  be  published  governing 
our  refugee  programs,  to  deal  with  a  problem  staff  members  in  the  field  have 
faced :  the  problem  of  having  to  administer  the  program  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

To  relieve  the  chronic  understaffing  of  HEW's  refugee  programs,  I  have  re- 
,  Iquested,  in  the  fiscal  year  1979  supplemental  budget,  16  new  staff  positions  for 
the  program — an  increase  of  nearly  40  percent. 

Finally,  to  ensure  proper  control,  I  am  today  ordering  HEW's  Inspector 
Seneral  to  conduct  a  thorough,  top-to-bottom  investigation  of  contracts,  grants, 
Jipenditures,  management  procedures,  and  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  essential  that  Congress  lodge  with  the 
■"  Pjesident  and  the  Executive  Branch  the  responsibility  for  planning  and  admin- 
istering the  domestic  program.  To  do  otherwise — to  specify  too  rigidly,  in  actual 
legislative  language,  how  the  program  shall  be  administered — might  do  un- 
intended harm,  by  denying  flexibility  to  a  program  that  mrust  change  as  world 
'"  Conditions,  refugee  groups  and  their  special  needs  change. 
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Title  III  of  this  legislation,  my  main  concern  tofiay,  focuses  on  the  early 

resettlement  period  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  This  title,  briefly,  is  designed  to 

accomplish  five  things  :  i 

First,  it  provides  grants  to  public  or  voluntary  agencies  for  the  placement, 

care,  and  resettlement  of  refugees. 

fc5econd,  it  provides  money  for  sjiecial  project  grants  to  help  adult  refugees, 
wii  li  English,  vocational  training  and  social  services. 

Third,  it  provides  funds  for  special  educational  programs  for  school-age  refu-' 
gee  children. 

Fourth,  it  provides  full  federal  support  for  unaccompanied  children — children 
alone,  who  come  to  this  country  without  any  close  relative.  This  support  would 
be  available  to  every  child  through  age  18,  and  beyond  it  in  some  cases. 

Finally,  title  III  offers  full  federal  support  for  cash  and  medical  as.sistance 
by  the  states  to  needy  refugees  for  two  years  following  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States. 

This  legislation,  in  our  judgment,  offers  a  inore  rational  approach  to  the  r$ 
settlement  of  all  refugees  than  our  present  assortment  of  programs.  HEW's! 
fiscal  1980  budget  includes  $225  million  for  cash,  medical,  training  and  social! 
servir-es  for  needy  refugees.  The  State  Department's  fiscal  1980  budget  includes 
$56  million  for  initial  resettlement  and  placement  grants,  covering  transporta 
-tion  and  immediate  cash/medical  costs  up  to  30-90  days  after  a  refugee's  arrival 
an  the  T'nited  States.  The  total  for  fiscal  1980  adds  up  to  $281  million. 

This  legislation  offers  a  well-coordinated  way  of  providing  assistance  to  all 
refugees.  And  it  comes  at  an  opportune  moment,  when  we  are  faced  with  thf 
expiration  of  the  pre.sent  Indochinese  refugee  program  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  "Witliout  this  legislation,  we  will  no  longer  be  able  to  provide  reim))urse- 
ment  to  the  states  or  to  private  non-profit  agencies  for  the  help  they  give  to 
Indochinese  refugees.  As  you  know,  the  Indochinese  program  has  l)een  caught 
iin  appropriation  delays  in  the  past — delays  whicli  have  at  times  interfered 
with  our  efforts  to  help  tlie  refugees.  We  want  to  avoid  such  problems  in  the 
future,  so  we  recommend  prompt  passage  of  the  legislation. 

Let  me  emphasize  a  fin.Tl  i^f^int  in  clo^iuGr:  Wh-^n  we  he'p  r'^fugees  seekina; 
escape  from  religious  and  political  persecution,  the  gift  is  not  so  much  to  them 
as  to  ourselves. 

In  other  generations,  refuwes  and  immigrants  brought  to  America  names  lik« 
Adams  from  England  and  Roosevelt  from  Holland.  In  other  generations  and  frorr 
other  countries  came  Brademases.  de  la  Garzas,  Holtzmans,  O'Neills  and  Call 
fanos  and  Rodinos.  I  might  add,  in  this  centennial  year  of  his  birth,  the  nam( 
of  one  other  famous  fugitive  from  religious  and  political  persecution :  Alberi 
Einstein. 

Todav  the  refugees  and  immigrants  arriving  here  have  names  that  sound  unlikf 
those  others.  But  they  are  seeking  the  same  things  our  parents  and  grandparents 
and  ancestors  were  seeking:  the  clear  air  of  liberty,  and  a  more  abun-^an^  life 

And  just  as  our  parents  and  grandparents  enriched  the  Ignited  States,  thest 
new  refugees  are  enriching  this  nation.  They  are  working  hard,  saving,  trying 
The  burdens  they  place  on  our  system  of  social  services  is  manageable  and  tem 
porary  :  what  stands  out  is  their  eargerness  to  contribute.  -i 

That  fact  justifies  everything  we  do  to  help  them,  just  as  surely  as  our  historj 
commands  us  to  help  them. 

So  I  am  proud  to  speak  on  behalf  of  this  legislation,  which  will  .s^rve  thou 
sands  of  refugees — and  benefit  the  rest  of  us  as  well. 

Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HON.  JOSEPH  A.  CALIFANO.  SECRETARY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  PETER  D.  BELL,  DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY 
HEW 

Secretai-y  Calttano.  Madam  Chairwoman,  members  of  the  Sub 
committee : 

I  am  orratoful  to  you  for  tliis  opportimity  to  speak  brioflv  in  siipj 
port  of  IT.R.  2816— particiihirly  title  III  of  that  1  ejrislation,  th( 
administration's  progi-am  for  refugees.  I  want  to  mention  at  the  out- 
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set,  with  great  appreciation,  your  personal  concern  for  the  problems 
of  refugees  and  that  of  other  members,  hke  Representative  Fish. 

Befo?e  I  speak  about  the  details  of  this  bill,  I  hope  you  will  pei-mit 
me  a  personal  word,  as  one  who  has  strong  feelings  about  the  refugee 

^^  There  are  relatively  few  moments  in  our  national  life  when  a  legis- 
lative issue  touches  the  very  heart  of  a  moral  issue ;  when  what  we 
choose  to  do  about  a  political  problem  expresses  what  we  really  aie 

I^^^Such^moments  are  deeply  important.  And  the  issue  of  refugees 

Fnow  seeking  a  haven  in  America  bring-s  us  to  precisely  such  a  moment. 

By  our  choice  on  this  issue,  we  will  reveal  to  the  world— and  more 

iniportantly,  to  ourselves— whether  we  truly  live  by  our  ideals,  or 

simply  carve  them  on  our  monuments. 

In  this  case,  the  words  etched  in  stone  are  words  perenialiy  quoted 
when  the  subiect  of  immigrants  and  refugees  comes  up— those  heart- 
stopping  words  of  Emma  Lazarus  on  the  base  of  the  .Matne  ot 
Liberty  about  the  '"tired,  poor,  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

I  "refer  to  those  words  today  because  they  describe,  with  almost 
i^hotographic  accuracy,  the  thousands  of  Indochmese  refugees— and 
many  ^others— who  have  been  turning  toward  America  most  recently. 

They  are  huddled,  by  the  hundreds,  in  the  holds  of  rotting  junks 
and  rusting  fishing  boats.  j       j       i 

They  are  the  tragic  political  refuse  of  a  war  that  engaged  us  deeply 

and  painfully.  .  -i    ^  •    i. 

They  are  yearning  to  breathe  free— m  part  because  that  is  human 

nature,  in  part  because  we  planted  in  their  minds  a  vision  of  America 

as  a  land  of  freedom  and  plenty.  ,     ,     .       ,    ,i       ^i      i 

The  only  question  that  is  in  the  slightest  doubt  is  whether  the  door 

of  the  United  States  will  stand  truly  open— or  simply  be  parted  to 

a  grudging  crack.  „    ,     ^    -,     ,  •  i      -  i 

I  believe  we  should  view  the  issue  of  the  Indochmese  boat  people, 
of  the  Soviet  Jews  and  other  refugees,  as  a  moral  challenge— a  chal- 
lenge deserving  the  kind  of  response  that  has  marked  this  ^<  ation  m 

its  best  moments.  .  i     •     v,- 

To  do  less— to  let  bureaucratic  and  diplomatic  technicahties  or  a 
soulless  pragmatism  dominate  our  approach  to  this  issue— would  be 
to  miss  the  great  opportunity  it  offers  us— the  opportunity  to  do 
what  is  right  and  decent  and  humane— with  efficiency,  enthusiasm, 

and  commonsense.  -,    ^^^      .-,  ^^ 

The  question  of  hel]:»ing  refugees  from  abroad,  hke  tlie  equally 
pressing  question  of  helping  poor  people  here  at  home,  is  first  of  all 
a  question  of  political  will.  We  are,  still,  for  all  our  economic  problems, 
the  most  affluent  Nation  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  clearer  to 
me  with  every  passing  day  that  what  is  in  question  is  not  our  ability 
to  help  people— but  our  willingness  to  do  so.  Prompt  passage  of  this 
legislation  can  be  one  sign  that  vre  have  that  will. 

In  short,  this  legislation  presents  us  with  both  a  moral  and  a  prac- 
tical challenge.  I  think  we  can  live  up  to  both. 

Our  present  refugee  assistance  programs,  as  you  know,  were  created 
singly,  in  response  to  specific  problems :  The  Cuban  refugee  program, 
forVxample,  was  launched  in  1961,  as  thousands  of  people  fled  Cuba 
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for  the  United  States.  The  Indochinese  refiijree  program  was  born 
suddenly,  with  the  American  military  withdrawal  from  Southeast 
Asia  in  1975. 

Both  of  these  programs  provide  full  reimbursement  to  the  States 
for  cash  and  medical  help  to  refugees  and  for  some  educational  and  i 
social  services. 

Still  another  refugee  program  provides  help  for  refugees  other  [ 
than  Cubans  and  Indochinese.  Most  of  these  refugees — three-quarters 
of  them — are  Soviet  Jews,  but  this  group  also  includes  refugees  from 
other  places,  such  as  Chile,  Lebanon,  and  Ethiopia.  Help  for  these 
refugees  is  provided  largely  through  matching  grants  to  voluntary 
agencies. 

The  three  programs  are  in  many  respects  separate  and  distinct.  But 
all  of  them  have  two  common  elements :  first,  the  role  of  caring  and 
personal  service  played  by  voluntary  resettlement  agencies;  and  sec-|' 
ond,  the  role  of  administrative,  legislative,  and  social  service  support ; 
played  by  the  States. 

I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  voluntary  resettlement  agen- 
cies, many  of  them  affiliated  with  religious  congregations.  These 
agencies  are  the  all-important  human  links  in  the  chain  of  services 
to  refugees  and  refugee  families.  They  help  place  each  refugee  with 
a  sponsor,  typically  a  church  or  synagogue,  which  in  turn  helps  the 
refugee  find  a  place  to  live,  a  job  and  a  niche  in  the  community. 

Our  legislation  is  carefully  drawn  to  preserve,  support,  and 
strengthen  the  hand  of  both  the  voluntary  agencies  and  the  States. 

These  three  programs  have  benefited  thousands  of  refugees — and 
we  in  turn  have  benefited. 

The  refugee  language  and  job  training  programs,  for  example,  have 
contributed  to  an  impressively  high  employment  rate  among  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees. 

Since  1961,  the  Federal  Government  has  committed  $1.4  billion  to 
the  Cuban  refugee  program.  Since  1975,  we  have  spent  $344  million 
to  help  Indochinese  refugees  settle  in  the  United  States.  And  in  this 
fiscal  year,  we  will  spend  more  than  $28  million  for  assistance  to  So- 
viet Jewish  and  other  refugees,  assuming  we  get  the  supplementals 
Ave  are  requesting.  This  is  a  sizable  commitment,  which,  needless  to 
say,  we  feel  is  amply  justified. 

But  we  must  face  squarely  the  question  whether  these  programs 
will  be  adequate  for  the  future. 

After  much  thought  and  evaluation,  we  are  convinced  that  a  single 
authority  for  domestic  assistance  will  help  us  respond  better  to  chang- 
ing world  circumstances,  and  to  all  groups  of  refugees.  With  a  unified 
refugee  policy,  we  feel  we  can  do  a  better  job. 

Our  years  of  experience  with  refugee  programs  have  taught  us  sev- 
eral important  lessons — lessons  that  have  guided  us  in  writing  this 
legislation. 

One  important  lesson  is  this:  Concentrated  Federal  assistance  is 
urgently  important  to  refugees,  and  to  supporting  agencies,  in  the 
early  stages  of  resettlement ;  but  it  is  also  wise  to  put  a  time  limit  on 
Fed'eral  support.  This  encourages  refugees  to  become  self-sufficient 
members  of  their  communities,  and  it  builds  into  the  programs  of 
public  and  private  agencies  an  incentive  to  integrate  refugees  fully 
into  community  life. 
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Another  lesson  concerns  the  authority  for  administering  and  mon- 
itoring refugee  assistance.  I  have  reviewed  tlie  recent  General  Ac- 
counting Oiiice  report  on  refugee  programs,  and  I  have  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  programs. 

It  is  clear  to  me  tliat  these  programs,  perhaps  because  they  were 
launched  under  emergency  conditions  and  because  they  had  so  many 
stops  and  starts  to  them  along  the  way,  as  you  indicated  in  your  open- 
ing statement,  Madam  Chairwoman,  deserve  far  more  rigorous  man- 
agement. We  have  therefore  made  careful,  constant,  prudent  monitor- 
ing and  management  a  high  priority  as  we  look  toward  the  future. 

I  have  created  within  HEW  a  new  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
International  Affairs — Mr.  Peter  Bell,  who  is  with  me  today — and 
have  specifically  charged  him  with  overseeing  all  refugee  activities. 
We  are  reorganizing  the  Department's  refugee  program  into  a 
separate  unit,  reporting  for  the  time  being  directly  to  the  Social 
Security  Administrator.  We  will  be  deciding  in  the  near  future  where 
in  HEW  these  efforts  should  most  properly  be  placed. 

I  have  ordered  that  comprehensive  new  regulations  be  published 
governing  our  refugee  programs,  to  deal  with  a  problem  staff  mem- 
bers in  the  field  have  faced :  the  problem  of  having  to  administer  the 
program  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

To  relieve  the  chronic  underetaffing  of  HEW's  refugee  programs, 
I  have  requested,  in  the  fiscal  year  1979  supplemental  budget,  16  new 
staff  positions  for  the  program — an  increase  of  nearly  40  percent 
over  the  42  staff  positions  we  have. 

Finally,  to  insure  proper  control,  I  am  today  ordering  HEW's 
Inspector  General  to  conduct  a  thorough,  top  to  bottom  investigation 
of  contracts,  grants,  expenditures,  management  procedures,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  essential  that  Congress  lodge 
with  the  President  and  the  executive  branch  the  responsibility  for 
planning  and  administering  the  domestic  program.  To  do  other- 
wise— to  specify  too  rigidly,  in  actual  legislative  language,  how  the 
program  shall  be  administered — might  do  unintended  harm,  by  deny- 
ing flexibility  to  a  program  that  must  change  as  world  conditions, 
refugee  crroups,  and  their  special  needs  change. 

Title  III  of  this  legislation,  my  main  concern  today,  focuses  on 
the  early  resettlement  period  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  This  title, 
briefly,  is  designed  to  accomplish  five  things: 

First,  it  provides  grants  to  public  or  voluntary  agences  for  the  place- 
ment, care  and  resettlement  of  refugees. 

Second,  it  provides  money  for  special  project  grants  to  help  adult 
refugees  with  English,  vocational  training,  and  social  services. 

Third,  it  provides  funds  for  special  educational  programs  for  school- 
ae:e  refugee  children. 

^Fourth,  it  provides  full  Federal  support  for  unaccompanied  chil- 
dren— children  alone,  who  come  to  this  country  without  any  close 
relative.  This  support  would  be  available  to  every  child  through  age 
18,  and  bevond  it  in  some  cases. 

Finally, ^ title  ITT  offers  full  Federal  support  for  cash  and  medical 
assistance  bv  tho  States  to  needy  refugees  for  2  years  following  their 
arrival  in  the  United  States. 
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This  legislation,  in  our  judgment,  oilers  a  more  rational  approach  to 
the  resettlement  of  all  refugees  than  our  present  assortment  of  pro- 
grams. HEWs  fiscal  1980  budget  includes  $225  million  for  cash,  medi- 
cal, training,  and  social  services  for  needy  refugees.  The  State  Depart- 
ment's fiscal  1980  budget  includes  $56  million  for  initial  resettlement 
and  placement  grants,  covering  transportation  and  immediate  cash/ 
medical  costs  up  to  30  tx3  90  davs  after  a  refugee's  arrival  in  the  United 
States.  The  total  for  fiscal  1980  adds  up  to  $281  million. 

This  legislation  offers  a  well-coordinated  way  of  providing  assistance 
to  all  refugees.  And  it  comes  at  an  opportune  moment,  when  we  are 
faced  with  the  expiration  of  the  present  Indochinese  refugee  programs 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Without  this  legislation,  we  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  provide  reimbursement  to  the  States  or  to  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  help  they  give  to  Indochinese  refugees. 

As  you  know,  the  Indochinese  program  has  been  caught  in  appropri- 
ation delays  in  the  past — as  you  noted  in  your  opening  statement — 
delay?  which  have  at  times  interfered  with  our  efforts  to  help  the  refu- 
gees. We  want  to  avoid  such  problems  in  the  future,  so  we  recommend 
prompt  passage  of  the  legislation. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  final  point  in  closing:  Wien  we  help  refugees 
seeking  escape  from  religious  and  political  persecution,  the  gift  is  not 
so  much  to  them  as  to  ourselves. 

In  other  generations,  refugees  and  immigrants  brought  to  America 
names  like  Adams  from  England  and  Roosevelt  from  Holland.  In  other 
generations  and  from  other  countries  came  Brademases.  De  la  Garzas, 
Holtzmans,  O'Neills,  Galifanos,  and  Rodinos.  I  might  add,  in  this  cen- 
tennial year  of  his  birth,  the  name  of  one  other  famous  fugitive  from 
religious  and  political  persecution:  Albert  Einstein. 

Today  the  refugees  and  immigrants  arriving  here  have  names  that 
sound  unlike  those  others.  But  they  are  seeking  the  same  thing  our 
parents  and  grandparents  and  ancestors  were  seeking :  The  clear  air  of 
liberty,  and  a  more  abundant  life. 

And  just  as  our  parents  and  grandparents  eni-iched  the  Ignited 
States,  these  new  refugees  are  enriching  this  Nation.  They  are  working 
hard,  saving,  trying.  The  burdens  they  place  on  our  system  of  social 
services  is  manageable  and  temporary;  what  stands  out  is  their  eager- 
ness to  contribute. 

That  fact  justifies  everything  we  do  to  help  them,  just  as  surely  as 
our  history  commands  us  to  help  them. 

So  I  am  proud  to  speak  on  behalf  of  this  legislation,  which  will  serve 
thousands  of  refugees — and  benefit  the  rest  of  us  as  well. 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  very  eloquent 
and  important  testimony. 

Would  you,  just  for  tlie  record,  identify  the  gentleman  with  you  ? 

Secretary  Califano.  Sitting  with  me  "to  my  left  is  Mr.  Peter  Bell, 
who  is  the  Deputy  ITnder  Secretary  of  HEW  for  International  Affairs, 
which  include,  among  other  things,  the  coordination  of  refugee- 
programs. 

Ms.  HoT.TZMAN".  I  think  that  you  have  raised  some  very  important 
points  with  regard  to  the  need  for  a  coherent  program  to  permit  the 
effective  absorption  of  refugees  within  the  United  States.  And  I'm  con- 
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cerned  that  this  bill  is  really  too  vague  in  title  III  with  regard  to  what 
we  mean  by  "effective  absorption." 

■     Have  you  considered  the  desirability  of  creating  a  separate  office 
within  HEW  to  handle  refugee  absorption? 

Secretary  Califano.  We  have.  I  got  into  this  problem  a  few  months 
ago.  I  have  done  two  things  so  far :  One  is  to  put  the  Special  Programs 
Staff',  if  you  will,  to  put  them  in  one  place,  reporting  directly  to  the 
Administrator  of  Social  Security. 

I  am  not  sure  ultimately  where  the  Special  Programs  Staff  should 
be  in  HEW.  Since  so  much  of  the  program's  budget  is  to  reimburse 
the  States  for  welfare  costs,  the  staff'  has  been  in  social  security. 

Second,  1  have  created  a  task  force  representing  the  various  opera- 
ting components  of  HEW,  and  chaired  by  Mr.  Bell,  to  better  coordin- 
ate the  programs  to  assist  refugees. 

Whether  or  not  ultimately  all  the  refugee  programs  ought  to  be 
in  one  place  in  HEW,  I'm  not  sure.  There  are  essentially  three  com- 
ponents to  the  legislation — the  AFDC  welfare  match  wliich  we  pick 
up  for  the  States  for  2  years ;  the  medicaid  match,  which  we  pick  up 
for  the  States  for  2  years ;  and  social  service,  including  English  lan- 
guage training  and  some  job  training. 

In  the  usual  way  we  operate,  the  AFDC  money  would  go  out 
through  the  Social  Security  Administration,  the  Health  Care  I'lnanc- 
ing  Administration  would  handle  the  medicaid  money,  and  some  com- 
bination— either  the  office  of  Human  Development  Services  or  the 
Office  of  Education  would  handle  the  social  services  and  educational 
services.  And  I  am  not  yet  certain  whether  it  is  better  to  have  medic- 
aid and  welfare  handled  by  people  who  are  already  operating  those 
programs  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  or  whether  they  should  be  m  one 
place. 

Right  now  I  have  got  the  refugee  program  in  one  place  for  the  time 
being. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  If  there  is  not  a  single  office,  how  do  you  effectively 
evaluate  the  programs  relating  to  the  absorption  of  refugees?  And 
how  do  you  set  program  standards  ? 

What  are  we  trying  to  accomplish  within  the  2-year- funding  period 
that  the  bill  calls  for  for  refugees?  Are  we  trying  to  make  the  refugees 
self-sufficient  ?  What  objectives  do  we  have  ? 

Secretary  Califano.  I  feel  that  the  medicaid  and  AFDC  programs 
are  adequately  monitored,  by  and  large,  because  the  refugees  are 
treated  as  eligible,  if  they  meet  income  eligibility  standards,  without 
the  categorical  restrictions  that  are  in  the  laws  of  the  States. 

And  what  we  would  provide  essentially  is  100  percent  Federal 
reimbursement  to  the  States  for  2  years.  The  Federal  Government 
would  pay  the  States'  share  of  welfare  and  medical  assistance.  After 
2  years  of  special  treatment,  any  refugee  is  in  effect  a  permanent  resi- 
dent of  this  country  and  should  move  into  the  regular  program,  with 
the  States  paying  their  share. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  who  pays  that  extra  share  after  the  2-year 
period,  if  they  are  still  going  to  be  on  medicaid  or  are  still  going  to 
be  on  welfare. 

In  the  social  services  part  of  the  program,  I  think  the  issue  is  less 
•clear.  And  the  restrictions  in  the  bill  for  a  2-year  limitation  on  the 
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social  services  part  of  the  pro^-i-am  is  miicli  more  a  reflection  of  buclo-- 
etary  policy  than  it  is  of  anything  else.  And  there  are,  I  suppose, 
stronger  arguments  for  having  a  more  extended  period  of  time.  We 
are  proposing  a  2-year  limitation. 

In  terms  of  monitoring,  we  have  by  and  large  not  adequately  mon- 
itored the  refugee  programs.  I  think  that  the  GxVO  report — while  too 
general  to  be  a  specific  management  tool — is  generally  right  in  its 
impressionistic  way,  and  we  will  set  standards.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  standards  and  goals  with  regard  to  how  fast  you  teach  people 
English,  and  how  to  determine  whether  they  know  English  or  not 
after  a  certain  period  of  time. 

After  a  certain  period  of  time,  we  ought  to  know  how  many  people 
get  licensed  when  they  get  trained;  how  many  jobs  require  licences; 
how  many  people  get  jobs;  and  how  many  people  are  employed  6 
months  later? 

Those  kinds  of  controls  have  not  always  been  on  those  programs. 
We  will  put  them  on  them  over  the  next  couple  of  months. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  think  that  those  things  are  very  important  to 
determine  whether  this  money  is  being  well  spent.  But  would  you  al?o 
suggest  that  it  might  be  useful  to  examine  whether  the  existing  wel- 
fare system  ought  to  be  the  mechanism  for  providing  basic  living 
grants  to  refugees  ? 

There  lias  been  some  testimony,  for  example,  that  the  reason  tliat 
some  of  the  refugees  seek  to  go  on  welfare  is  in  order  to  get  the  health 
benefits  of  medicaid. 

K'ow  maybe  we  ought  not  to  be  forcing  these  refugees  to  seek  AFDC 
benefits  immediately. 

It  might  be  useful  to  think  through  all  the  alternatives  to  the 
welfare  system  as  a  means  of  providing  the  people  who  can  become 
self-sufficient  over  a  period  of  time  with  basic  assistance,  or  supple- 
mentary assistance. 

Secretary  Califano.  If  you  are  going  to  have  an  income-tested  grant 
system,  and  income-tested  cash  maintenance  sj^^stem — which  is  what 
this  is — I  think  as  a  matter  of  first  impression  it  would  be  a  much  more 
complicated  problem  to  administer  such  a  program  if  you  set  up  a 
straight  income-maintenance-test  system  for  i-efugees  different  from 
the  income-maintenance  system  for  poor  people  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  already  separated  in  the  sense  that  it  is  more  generous  to  the 
refugee  population,  because  we  do  not  subject  them  to  the  aroitrary, 
categorical  restrictions  we  subject  our  own  people  to,  which  I  v/oukl 
like  to  see  eliminated  and  the  JPresident  would  like  to  see  eliminated. 

In  fact,  in  an  hour  I  am  going  to  announce  our  next  welfare  reform 
proposal,  which  will  take  another  shot  at  eliminating  some  of  those 
restrictions. 

But  today  if  you  are  a  refugee,  you  are  not  subject  to  the  single- 
parent  family  rule,  for  example,  and  you  are  eligible  for  income 
assistance. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  But  I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  think  through 
whether  we  ought  to  place  refugees  immediately  on  the  welfare  system 
and  assume  that  is  going  to  be  the  mechanism  to  carry  them  through. 

Perhaps  we  should  think  about  federally  paid  health  insurance  pro- 
grams, as  opposed  to  requiring  people  to  get  AFDC  in  order  to  get  the- 
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medicaid  coverage,  or  not  to  work — to  a  certain  extent — to  get  that 
kind  of  coverage. 

I  would  think  that  we  might  want  to  examine  this  a  little  bit  more 
carefully  than  we  have  in  terms  of  what  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
absorbing  refugees,  and  the  cheapest  way  in  the  long  run. 

My  time  has  expired.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  one  or  two  questions. 

I  requested — and  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  a  copy  or  if  this 
has  been  furnished  to  you  already.  I  was  concerned  in  prior  testimony 
that  we  had  dealing  with  the  proposed  cost  of  this  refugee  program- — 

[The  following  document  is  the  document  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hall. 
It  vras  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  by  HEW  prior  to  the  hearing:] 

DOMESTIC  ASSISTANCE  COSTS  UNDER  PROPOSED  REFUGEE  LEGISLATION 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 

1980  1S81  1S82  1983  1984 

Flow  factors: 

High  assumption: 

Indochinese  _      84,000       84,000       84,000       84,000         84,000 

Other 40,000       36,000       36,000       36,000         36,000 

Total -    124,000      120,000      120,000      120,000        120,000 

Low  assumption: 

Indochinese  ..    84,000        30,000        30,000        30,000  30,000 

Other 40,000       20,000       20,000       20,000         20,000 

Total -    124,000       50,000        50,000       50,000         50,000 

Budget  estimate: 
High  assuiTiotion: 

Cash  and  me^lical  assistance ' J140.8       5169.3        $172.0        $171.6         $156.7 

Training,  social  services,  ariministraticn  12 83.7         100.5         104.2         108.1  105.1 

Resettlement  and  placement  (Department  of  State)'..         56.0  58.4  63.7  67.2  72.0 

Total 280.5  328.2  338.9  346.9  333.8 

Low  assumotion:  \.i^  "'■'''' 

Cash  and  medical  assistance  1 140.8  142.6  105.5 '1^2  8*-2  65.9 

Training,  social  services,  administration " 83.7  66.0  52.9   "^  50.6  44.7 

Resettlement  and  placement  (Department  of  State)'..  56.0  23.6  25.3      '  27.1  29.0 

Total 280.5         232.2  183.7  161.9  139.6 

1  Includes  the  foliov/ing  amo'jnts  for  Dhasedown  of  the  Cuban  refugee  program:  1980,  $53,300,000;  1981,  $45,000,000; 
1982,  $36,700,000;  19S3,  $30,000,000;  198'1,0.  .-.♦•       _„_..j.  „    „, 

» Includes  $3,000,000  per  year  for  services  to  unaccomoanied  children.  "^  ^..       ^r- 

»  Now  biidceted  in  Department  of  State.  For  Indochinese  refugees,  each  10,000  refugee  flow  increment  adds  $5,300,000 
in  1981;  $5,700,000  in  1982;  $6,100,000  in  1983;  and  $6,600,000  in  1984.  For  other  refuRees,  each  10,000  refugee  flow 
increment  adds  $3,700,000  in  1981;  $4,000,000  in  1982;  $4,300,000  in  1983;  and  $4,600,000  in  1984. 

Secretary  Califano.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  that. 

Mr.  Hall.  T  think  maybe  you  gave  your  copy  to  me. 

We  are  talking  about  some  flovv^  factors,  high  assumption  and  low 
assumption,  which  you  can  see.  This  was  brought  into  focus  because 
we  were  talking  about  some  of  the 

Secretary  Califano.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  what  you  have.  If  I 
i  might  have  a  copy 

^Ir.  Hall.  Could  the  staff  make  it  available  ? 

[The  document  was  then  made  available  to  Secretary  Califano.] 

Srr.  Hall.  We  had  some  testimony  a  few  weks  ago  concerning  a 
iproposal  to  allow  Panamanian  Nationals  admitted  into  this  country 
jpursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Panama  Treaty. 
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The  question  came  up  as  to  the  cost  of  this  program  for  those  people, 
and  how  many  of  those  that  may  come — using  the  estimate  of  close 
to  50,000 — would  be  eligible  for  welfare. 

And  it  was  quite  an  alarming  number  that  would  be. 

So  I  asked  for  the  information.  Using  the  flow  factors  on  the  high 
assumption  for  1984,  it  indicates  a  total  of  about  124,000  for  1980 
through  1984,  down  to  120,000. 

And  on  a  low  side,  it  indicates  for  1980 :  124,000  down  to  the  50,000 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

Now  the  budget  estimate  indicates — using  your  cash  and  medical 
assistance,  training,  social  service  administration,  resettlement  and 
placement — as  I  understand  on  the  high-assumption  basis,  you  are 
speaking  of  a  cost  of  $280  million  for  fiscal  1980.  And  through  1984, 
it  goes  to  a  figure  of  $333  million. 

Now  my  question  on  the  high  assumption :  Is  that  speaking  of  the 
2-year  period  of  time  when  the  termination  date  will  take  place  ?^ 

Secretary  Califano.  The  assumption  is  that  the  legislation  is  in 
place.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr,  Hall.  Now  I  gathered  from  some  of  the  other  testimony  that 
has  not  been  introduced  yet  that  there  is  some  question  among  some 
of  the  States  dealing  with  the  time  limitations.  Some  of  the  States 
would  like  the  2  years  to  be  longer — I  thinl:  that  is  in  the  testimony 
that  will  be  giveii  by  Mr.  Lourie — they  would  like  a  longer  period  of 
full  Federal  support.  A  2-year  limitation  would  trigger  enormous 
State  and  local  costs  in  general  assistance. 

Now  have  any  amounts,  or  any  estimates  been  made  based  upon 
what  the  time  limitation  would  be  that  some  of  these  other  States 
are  interested  in,  beyond  the  2  years,  how  much  more  this  cost  esti- 
mate might  be  ? 

Secretary  Califano.  I  do  not  have  them  with  me.  I  think  we  can 
submit  them  for  the  record. 

[HEW  submitted  the  following  information  to  the  subcommittee 
after  the  hearing  in  answer  to  the  question.] 

HEW  COSTS  UNDER  PROPOSED  REFUGEE  BILL  WITH  THE  EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL 
FUNDING  TO  3,  4  OR  5  YR 

[In  millionsl 


Fiscal  year- 


1980  1981  1982         1983  1984! 


On  basis  of  107,940  arrivals  in  1979,  124,000  in  1980;  and  annual 

^ea'SK'^"; .|..;     .2-5     «7;.;      ,™;       ,.e,.. 

Federal  funding,  3  yr '^H- ' 

Federal  funding,  4  yr —  239. 7 

Federal  funding,  5  yr 286.9 


$269.  8 

$274.  5 

$279. 7 

287.2 

302.7 

3S0.4 

296.8 

368.0 

405.7 

302.1 

376.4 

433.3 

329.6 
392.7, 

441.  e 


Secretary  Califano.  I  would  like,  if  I  might,  to  make  a  general 
comment  about  the  2-year  limit  on  full  Federal  support.  j 

By  and  large,  the  States  will  always  want  more  money  and  at  lOOj 
percent  funding  if  they  can  get  it  I  think  that  if  we  take  refugees 
into  tliis  country  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  coming  here  tc; 
become  Americans,  my  own  o]3inion  is  that  the  faster  we  get  them  intcj 
the  regular  system  of  this  country  the  better  off  we  are  all  going  to  be ' 
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I  think  also  it  would  provide  an  encouragement  for  the  States  to 
use  the  WIN  program,  to  use  other  job  programs,  to  encourage  re- 
fugees to  move  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

And  third,  I  think — when  compared  with  our  own  people  and  the 
fact  that  refugees  are  not  subjected  to  the  categorical  eligibility 
standards  that  we  subject  American  poor  people  to — that  to  continue 
full,  100  percent  funding  under  those  circumstances  is  not  fair  or 
equitable.  The  2-year  period  is  more  than  ample  for  the  States  to  turn 
loose  their  resources  and  to  move  these  people  into  employment. 

We  are  talking  about  a  relatively  small  number  of  people  when 
we  are  talking  about  an  economy  with  some  90  million  jobs. 

Mr.  Hall.  You  are  in  favor  of  the  2-year  limitation  ? 

Secretary  Califano.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Secretary  Califano.  We  will  submit  those  for  the  record  and  get 
them  to  you,  Mr.  Hall. 

[See  insert  at  p.  230.] 

Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  plan  to  ask  you  some  questions  about 
the  desirability  of  the  consolidation  of  domestic  programs,  and  in- 
cluded in  your  testimony  was  that  that  is  what  you  have  decided  to  do. 

If  I  read  it  correctly,  it  is  a  single  authority  for  domestic  assistance 
to  respond  to  all  groups  of  refugees.  I  take  it  that  you  are  going  to 
take  the  Indochinese  program  and  the  Cuban  program  and  the  Soviet 
program  and  all  the  refugees  who  are  not  Indochinese  and  Cubans, 
and  mesh  the  three  ? 

Secretary  Califano.  That  is  wliat  would  happen  under  this  legis- 
lation. 

Now  they  are  all  reporting  to  the  Social  Security  Administrator 
for  the  time  being.  In  tlie  future,  we  would  not  like  to  make  such 
distinction  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  are  Cubans,  or  Indochinese, 
or  Soviet  Jews.  I  would  rather  make  those  decisions  from  an  opera- 
tional point  of  view — should  the  cash  assistance  prgrams  be  under 
social  security,  and  the  medicaid  program  under  medicaid. 

Under  any  circumstances,  we  would  like  to  have  one  refugee 
program. 

Mr.  Fish.  You  want  all  funds  consolidated,  and  one  authorization 
to  be  coordinated  by  one  office  ? 

Secretarv  Califano.  Ultimately,  that  would  be  the  ideal  in  terms 
of  being  able  to  plan  a  program  and  operate  efficiently. 

Mr.  Fish.  Wliat  is  the  relationship 

Secretary  Califano.  That  is  easier  said  than  done  in  terms  of  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Fish.  What  is  the  relationship,  as  you  would  see  it,  between 
the  single  authority  for  domestic  assistance  and  the  office  that  former 
Senator  Dick  Clark  now  occupies  ? 

Secretary  Califano.  Well,  we  view  ourselves  by  and  large,  Mr.  Fish,. 

'as  a  service  agency,  and  as  an  agency  that  is  not  setting  refugee  policy, 

'if  you  will.  It  is  a  function  of  the  State  Department  to  set  refugee 

policy,  to  determine  how  many  refugees  are  coming  into  the  country,. 

and  from  where. 

Once  that  decision  is  made,  we  will  provide  what  services  the  Con- 
gress decides  we  should  provide  under  the  law.  That  is  the  fundamental 
distinction. 
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In  fact  at  the  present  time,  the  State  Department  has  responsibility 
for  the  initial  health  screening  of  the  refugees  before  they  come  into 
the  United  States.  State  also  makes  cash  payments  in  the  form  of 
initial  placement  grants  for  the  first  30  to  9U  clays  the  refugees  are  in 
this  country,  after  that  HEW  pays  for  domestic  assistance. 

Mr.  Fish.  Now  that  brings  to  the  point  the  difference  between  these 
programs,  for  example,  that  the  State  Department  paid  the  State  agen- 
cies $350  per  refugee  under  the  Indochinese  program.  And  the  same 
State  Department  paid  $250  per  refugee  under  the  Soviet  program. 
Would  this  be  changed  by  consolidation  ? 

Secretary  Califano.  You  have  to  ultimately  ask  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I  would  think.  I  would  say  by  and  large  the  judgment  of  how 
much  should  be  paid  should  be  related  to  an  individual. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  Soviet  refugees  who  are  coming 
an  here,  and  the  Indochinese.  The  Soviet  refugees  may  speak  English 
somewhat  better.  And  like  the  early  Cuban  refugees  the  Soviets  are 
well  educated,  and  have  skills  as  engineers,  physicians,  or  lawyers  or  j 
what  have  you. 

When  you  get  less  educated  people,  less  adept  or  absolutely  not  adept 
in  the  English  language,  or  poor  people  with  more  medical  problems, 
you  have  greater  expenses.  And  I  would  assume,  that  is  probably  the 
basis  for  the  current  distinction. 

Mr.  Fish.  That  leads  to  a  couple  of  areas.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  do  not  really  know  yet  about  the  experience  to  date  on  resettlement 
evaluations  of  existing  programs.  I  am  veiy  pleased  to  hear  that  you 
are  ordering  your  Inspector  General  to  conduct  a  thorough  top-to- 
bottom  investigation  of  contracts,  because  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office  report  that  you  alluded  to  they  concluded  that  there  has  been 
no  nationwide  audit  or  evaluation  of  existing  programs. 

That  leads  me  to  the  issue  of  whether  we  should  have  such  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  existing  programs,  including  information  as  to  cost 
effectiveness,  before  enacting  appropriate  legislation  in  the  case  of 
title  III? 

Secretary  Califano.  Well,  I  think  title  III  is  broad  enough,  and 
we  knoAV  enough  to  know  tliat  it  makes  sense  to  have  one  refugee 
program  consolidated  in  one  place. 

And  we  know  enough  to  know  what  the  true  needs  of  these  people 
are  in  terms  of  medical  treatment,  cash  assistance,  and  the  need  for 
education  and  training. 

What  we  now  need  to  know  is  how  can  we  educate  or  train  them 
better  but  I  am  not  sure  you  will  solve  that  in  the  drafting  of  legisla- 
tion. I  think  we  have  to  learn  that. 

With  regard  to  the  distinction  you  made  in  the  question  concerning 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  programs,  and  evaluation  of  them.  We  have 
audited  the  Cuban  program,  and  by  and  large  found  the  program 
to  be  in  pretty  good  shape.  There  were  a  few  instances  of  misuse  of 
funds,  but  not  much. 

We  will  now  audit  the  Indochinese  refugee  program.  The  reason  it 
has  not  been  audited  before  is  because  we  have  at  least  50,000  entities 
to  audit  in  HEW.  We  have  about  1,000  auditors.  They  are  capable  of 
doing  no  more  than  about  25  percent  of  the  auditing  that  should  be 
done. 
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And,  you  know,  between  the  Leach  amenchnent  and  the  limitations 
on  personnel,  and  for  otlier  reasons,  in  tiie  real  world  there  will  never 
be  enough  auditors  at  HEW  to  audit  ail  the  programs. 

In  terms  of  the  boviet  program,  it  is  too  early  to  audit.  We  have 
had  only  a  couple  of  montlis  ol  experience  with  this  program  and  have 
not  done  an  enectiveness  evaluation.  We  are  in  the  process  of  trymg 
to  do  that  now,  and  set  standards,  as  Madam  Chairwoman  indicated 
earlier  we  should  do.  We  are  douig  that  now. 

But  1  thinii  we  know  enough  about  the  global  needs  to  consolidate 
the  refugee  programs. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hareis.  Thank  you,  xUadain  Ciiairwoman. 

If  I  may,  i  would  like  to  congratulate  ana  applaud  you  for  your 
statement,  i  just  franlviy  do  not  tliink  that  America  is  more  beautiful 
than  when  it  exhibits  tne  type  of  sensitivity  and  understanding  you 
have  exhibited  in  your  statement. 

And  1  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  go  ahead  and  continue  that 
type  of  attitude. 

1  am  right  proud  to  have  a  Secretary  of  HEW  that  can  exhibit  the 
attitude  tnat  nas  been  so  fundamental,  as  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned. And  I  am  very  pleased  at  tlie  type  of  statement  you  presented 
here. 

1  think  we  do  have  to  move  on  this  legislation,  and  I  believe  your 
recommendations  are  basically  constructive. 

iliaiili  you. 

Secretary  Califano.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harris.  I  a^jpreciate  that  very 
much. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  iiuTLEK.  i\ir.  feecretary,  we  a]3preciate  your  presence  today  and 
your  interest. 

More  or  less  a  collateral  concern,  if  we  create  a  separate  Department 
of  Education,  would  any  portion  of  the  refugee  assistance  program  be 
transferred  to  it  'i  Or  do  you  contemplate  that  this  program  would  stay 
in  the  residual  Department  i 

Secretary  Califano.  i  do  not  think  it  would  make  much  sense  to 
transfer  any  of  it  there. 

But  the  basic  responsibility  for  refugee  programs  would  rest  with 
the  healcii  and  welfare  components  of  HEW. 

Mr.  Butler.  W  ell,  you  stated  otherwise. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  protect  the  HEW's  ability 
to  handle  the  whole  refugee  assistance  program,  and  to  resist  transfer- 
ring that  portion  of  it 

becretary  Califano.  I  think  it  makes  sense  to  put  it  in  one  place, 
yes.  And  the  obvious  place,  because  of  the  money  spent  for  cash  and 
health  assistance  and  for  training  and  social  services,  is  to  leave  it  with 
the  Health  and  Welfare  i^art  of  the  package. 

Mr.  BuTLEK.  Just  on  another  ]3oint,  for  the  record,  you  are  not  say- 
ing that  the  Leach  amendment  is  the  reason  you  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  audit  this 

Secretary  Califano.  What  I  said  was,  it  is  not  just  the  Leach  amend- 
ment. There  are  a  w^hole  host  of  things.  The  Leach  amendment,  the 
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ceilings  placed  by  the  Ofiice  of  Management  and  Budget  on  personnel, 
ceilings  placed  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  on  personnel,  it  is 
not  just  in  this  program;  it  goes  to  a  lot  of  HEW  programs. 

We  have  1,050  auditors,  and  more  than  50,000  entities  to  be  audited. 
We  can  only  audit  25  percent  of  those  entities,  at  best,  on  some  rational 
audit  cycle,  and  I  do  not  mean  every  year.  Some  are  every  3  or  4  years, 
some  every  other  year,  and  som^e  every  year. 

The  reason  in  the  past  that  the  Indochinese  program  was  not  audited 
was  that  in  the  context  of  all  HEW  programs,  even  though  it  was  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars,  it  was  relatively  small  in  a  world  of  $200 
billion. 

The  Cuban  refugee  program  has  been  audited.  And  as  a  result  of 
concerns  expressed  in  the  GAO  report,  we  Avill  now  audit  the  Indo- 
Chinese  program.  But  when  we  take  auditors  to  do  that,  there  are  other 
programs  that  will  not  be  audited  as  a  result.  It  is  a  constant  choice  of 
priorities. 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  for  more  personnel  for  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General,  and  I  think  by  and  large  it  has  grown  as  fast  as  it  can 
and  should  grow. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  testimony. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Pleased  to  do  so. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  there  be  a  problem  in  requir- 
ing States  that  received  grants,  or  voUmtary  agencies  that  received 
grants,  to  have  their  operations  audited  ? 

Secretary  Califano.  No.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  there  is  no  prob- 
lem in  doing  that.  We  do  that  through  regulations  in  some  of  our 
programs. 

HEW  will  end  up  paying  for  the  aduit. 

Mr.  Butler.  Are  you  suggesting  an  independent  auditing? 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Of  course.  It  is  implicit. 

Mr.  Butler.  You  have  no  real  problem,  except  someone  is  going  to 
have  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

Secretaiy  Califano.  Well,  I  am  sure  we  will  end  up  picking  up  the 
tab,  but  I  generally  have  no  problem  with  external  audits,  though. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  The  gentleman  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  2-year 
limitation  on  Federal  payments  to  the  States. 

Could  you  tell  us  exactly  how  the  24-month  cutoff  date  was  arrived 
at? 

Secretary  Califano.  AVell,  let  me  explain  it  for  the  two  different 
parts  of  the  program. 

For  the  cash  assistance  and  the  medicaid  program,  2  years  seems  to 
me  a  fair  period  of  time  during  which  time  individuals  who  need  assist- 
ance should  get  special  Federal  help,  after  that  they  should  be  moved 
into  the  regular  assistance  programs.  We  provided  2  years  in  which 
people  could  be  trained,  could  learn  English,  could  find  work. 

It  would  also  encourage  the  States  to  move  these  refugees  into  WIN" 
programs  and  other  job  programs,  because  States  would  know  that 
at  the  end  of  the  2  years  they  would  have  to  pick  up  their  share  of 
health  and  welfare  costs. 
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Finally  in  terms  of  equity  vis-a-vis  our  own  poor  people,  American 
people  are  not  eligible  for  these  programs  unless  they  fit  into  various 
categories  like  single-parent  family,  but  refugees  are  eligible  simply 
by  meeting  the  income  standards. 

These  are  always  hard  judgments  to  make.  It  is  best  to  get  the  refu- 
gees in  the  mainstream  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  LuxGREX.  l^iit  I  am  trying  to  focus  in  on  why  a  24-montli 
period  was  established,  because  in  talking  with  people  in  my  State — 
and  I  liappeii  to  represent  parfs  of  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  County, 
where  we  presently  have  21.000  people,  in  either  the  cash  or  medical  ?s- 
sistance  program  of  the  refugee  category,  twenty-four  months  to  them 
seems  to  come  at  the  end  of  no  analysis  whatsoever. 

It  just  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  And  I  would  like  to  know  if 
the  Department  has  some  facts  upon  which  it  made  this  judgment. 

Secretary  Califano.  We  can  submit  for  the  record  the  length  of 
time — to  the  extent  that  we  have  them — refugees  have  been  on  assist- 
ance programs.  I  think  2  years  is  a  fair  period  of  time,  in  terms 
of  fostering  assimilation.  And  I  will  submit  the  best  rationale  we  can 
for  the  record. 

Any  State,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Lungren,  wants  100  percent  Federal 
funding  or  anything  they  can  get  it  for,  for  any  period  of  time. 

[The  following  inf oi-mation  was  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  after 
the  hearing  in  response  to  Mr.  Lungren's  question.] 

Duration  of  Assistance 

National  data  have  shown  that,  at  any  given  point  in  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Indochinese  refugee  situation  in  1975,  at  least  64  percent  of  the  Indochinese 
refugee  population  has  not  been  receiving  cash  assistance.  Tlie  percentage  receiv- 
ing cash  assistance  lias  varied  between  30  and  36  percent.  Among  those  receiving 
cash  assistance,  an  estimated  two-thirds  are  in  households  in  which  there  is 
earned  income  from  employment — that  is.  in  these  households  some  refugees  are 
receiving  partial  assistance  which  supplements  low  wages  from  low-paying  jobs 
to  meet  basic  family  needs. 

National  data  is  currently  not  available  on  the  length  of  time  that  a  given  refu- 
gee may  have  received  assistance.  However,  we  think  2  years  is  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  for  the  public  and  private  agencies  to  provide  effective  training 
and  services.  We  be  believe  the  2-year  limit  would  encouarge  all  the  agencies  in- 
volved with  resettlement  to  quickly  integrate  refugees  into  community  life. 

Mr.  LuxGREN.  Do  you  know  any  other  State  that  has  27  percent 
pi  the  entire  refugees  within  its  borders? 

Secretary  Califaxo.  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  in  Florida 
and  in  Dade  County. 

Mr.  LuxGREX.  Well,  in  California  we  are  not  only  getting  the  first 
migration— I  am  very  sympathetic,  I  want  to  tell  you,  to  the  question 
of  the  Indochinese  refugees  and  the  effort  this  country  has  to  make. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  am  still  talking  to  the  people  of  California, 
and  I  have  to  give  them  some  justification  for  a  national  effort  that 
somehow  they  feel  is  being  more  than  shared  by  California.  We  are 
; not  only  getting  the  initial  migration;  we  are  getting  the  secondary 
migration  of  rather  significant  numbers  of  people  who  settled  in  other 
States  originally  and  then  came  to  California. 

Most  of  those  people  did  not  successfully  make  the  assimilation 
iiito  the  x\merican  culture,  and  then  they  come  to  California.  It  is 
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long  after  they  come  into  this  country.  We  are  not  only  having  peo- 
ple who  were  in  the  first  wave  from  Indochina,  who  were  perhaps 
educated ;  we  have  people  who  were  illiterate  in  their  own  language, 
much  less  illiterate  in  English. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  those  of  us  in  California  to  make  that 
adjustment.  I  am  trymg  to  hnd  whether  there  is  a  rational  basis  for 
your  saying  2J:  months  is  the  extent  of  commitment  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  then  to — I  apologize  if  I  misstate  it — but  a  cavalier 
statement  that  that  seems  reasonable  for  the  States  to  take  it  over. 

I  think  it  is  more  than  just  the  States  taking  it  over.  It  is  the  States 
having  more  than  their  share  of  the  refugees  and  attempting  to  deal 
with  an  extremely  difficult  problem. 

Secretary  Califano.  Mr.  Lungren,  obviously,  you  have  to  look  at 
this  and  make  up  your  own  mind.  I  would  note  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  the  Federal  Government  not  paying  anything  after  the  2  years 
has  ended.  We  will  continue  to  pay  about  half  the  costs.  I  guess,  m 
California,  it's  about  55  or  56  percent  of  the  medicaid  and  welfare; 
costs.  The  Federal  Government  would  not  be  paying  100  percent  of 
the  States'  share  after  2  years. 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  diferent  ways  you  can  do  this.  You  can  phase 
out  the  Cuban  refugee  program 

Mr.  Lungren.  That  is  more  than  2  years  old. 

Secretary  Califano.  Well,  we  have  been  trying  for  years  to  phase 
out  the  Cuban  refugee  program.  We  tinally  have  it  on  track. 

We  tried  last  year  to  set  limits  for  Federal  spending  for  the  Indo-  j 
Chinese  refugee  program.  But  with  the  increase  of  the  boat  people  and 
what  have  you,  we  felt  that  was  not  appropriate. 

I  want  to  distinguish  the  cash  and  medical  assistance  part  of  the 
bill  from  the  social  service  part.  The  2-year  limitation,  as  it  applies 
to  social  services,  was  largely,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  a  budgetary 
decision  more  than  a  fundamental  kind  of  policy  decision. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  some  pressure  on  the  States  to 
move  these  people  oil'  the  welfare  rolls  and  into  the  mainstream  of 
employment.  I  think  that  is  an  important  thing,  and  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  incentive  to  do  so  if  the  Federal  Government  pays  100 
percent. 

Eemember,  the  Federal  Government  is  not  out  there  with  job  pro 
grams.  The  Federal  Government  is  not  out  there  offering  jobs.  The 
States  run  those  programs,  and  if  the  Federal  Government  is  con 
stantly  picking  up  100  percent  of  the  tab,  ad  infinitum,  there  isn't  one- 
ounce  of  desire  on  any  State  government,  there  is  no  political  pull  or 
human  pressure  to  get  those  people  jobs.  You  might  as  well  leave  themi 
on  the  welfare  rolls  forever,  because  somebody  else  is  paying  the  billr 
And  I  do  not  think  that  is  healthy  social  policy. 

Mr.  Lungren.  I  would  say,  if  we  did  this  sort  of  thing,  there  would; 
be  programs  to  assist — I  could  understand  what  you  are  saying,  but 
I  have  people  living  in  my  district  that,  as  I  say,  are  absolutely  illiterate 
in  their  own  language,  have  11  children,  and  are  experiencing  tre- 
mendous depression  from  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a  situation  for  which, 
they  are  totally  unprepared. 

1  think,  in  good  faith,  they  arc  attempting  to  do  what  is  right.  They 
want  to  be  assimilated  into  the  American  culture,  but  they  are  really 
having  an  impossible  time  in  so  doing. 
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And  we  are  going  to  cut  it  off  completely  and  say  that  somehow  the 
States  are  going  to  be  able  to  pick  it  up.  And  I  just  do  not  understand 
how  we  are  going  to  do  i  1 1 at. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  could  make  the  argument  about  the  incentives, 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  paid  100  percent  of  the  tab,  then  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  an  incentive  to  get  the  people  off  its 

payroll. 

Secretary  Califano.  Except—yes,  but  we  do  not  run  the  programs, 
as  you  know.  We  do  not  run  the  job  programs.  The  States  run  the  job 
programs.  We  do  not  run  the  WIN  programs.  The  States  do. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  But  uuder  this  legislation  you  could  theoretically 
give  all  the  job  training  programs  to  the  voluntary  agencies  to  run,  in 
which  case  it  really  could  be  100  percent.  And  some  of  the  English 
language  training  programs  are  run  through  the  voluntary  agencies, 
and  some  of  the  job  placement  programs  are  also  run  through  volun- 
tary agencies. 

So  that  the  States  really  do  not  have  the  complete  control  over  the 
training,  over  the  acculturation  of  the  refugees.  In  a  way,  you  are 
penalizing  them  sometimes,  I  do  not  mean  you  personally,  but  the 
program. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  truly  rational  refugee  program,  do  you 
think  the  State  Department  ought  to  be  involved  in  giving  resettle- 
ment grants;  or  should  we  have,  as  we  talked  about,  a  consolidation, 
with  j  ust  one  agency  doing  it  ? 

Secretary  Califano.  I  think  that  is,  by  and  large,  an  open  question. 
The  legislation  would  vest  all  the  authority  in  the  President  and  let 
him  ultimately  make  that  decision. 

I  think  one  agency  ought  to  do  it,  with  regard  to  health  screening, 
if  the  State  Department  continues  to  do  it,  HEW  ought  to  have  greater 
input  into  the  caliber  of  the  health  screening  that  is  done. 

And  I  think  we  are  moving  in  that  direction.  We  did  the  screening 
of  the  original  Indochinese  refugees  in  1975  through  our  Center  for 
Disease  Control.  And  I  think  we  will  become  more  involved  in  the 
health  screening  of  refugees  over  the  next  few  montlis. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  am  talking  about  the  grants  from  the  State  De- 
partment for  the  initial  period  of  time.  Should  not  all  the  grant 
programs  be  consolidated  in  one  place,  once  the  refugee  reaches  this 
country  ? 

Secretary  Callfano.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  that  is  the 
best  way  to  do  it. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Again,  taikmg  about  rationality,  do  you  think  it 
is  appropriate  to  permit — as  this  legislation  dees — different  benefits 
for  different  groups  of  refugees  ?  This  bill  excludes,  for  example,  the 
Cuban  refugees. 

Do  you  not  think  all  refugees  ought  to  be  treated  the  same,  once  we 
have  a  coherent  refugee  program? 

Secretary  Camfano.  Let  me  point  out  that  new  Cuban  refugees  are 
not  excluded ;  they  will  be  treated  like  others  and  subject  to  2  years 
of  full  Federal  support. 

We  still  leave  the  distinction  for  Cuban  refugees  who  arrived  before 
this  year  because  we  had  just  been  through,  as  I  guess  you  know  better 
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than  I,  a  fairly  extensive  debate  in  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress over  phasing  that  program  out.  We  had  reached  an  agreement 
as  to  how  to  phase  it  out.  There  seems  to  be  general  aoceptance  to  let 
that  take  place.  That  is  why  they  were  treated  differently. 

We  are  now  in  the  second  year  of  phasing  that  program  out,  nearly 
85  percent.  This  legislation  would  offer  a  program  that  treats  people 
as  individuals. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  We  ha\  e  received  some  testimony  with  regard  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  restrictions  on  the  availability  of  day  care  meant 
that  refugee  women  were  not  being  afforded  an  equal  opportunity  t^ 
take  advantage  of  the  program  for  English  language  training  and 
job  training.  Is  that  something  you  are  prepared  to  look  at  and  make 
recommendations  about  ? 

Secretary  Califano.  I  am  prepared  to  look  at  it.  Refugee  women 
may  not  be  distinguished  from  a  lot  of  poor  American  women  who  do 
not  have  adequate  day  care.  But  I  will  look  at  that.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it,  but  we  will  look  at  that  and  report  to  the  subcommittee. 
[See  HEW  answer  to  question  9  on  p.  241.] 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  I  might  say  that  when  this  committee 
started  to  meet  with  the  interagency  task  force  in  the  early  summer 
of  1975,  periodically — very  frequently,  in  fact- — one  of  the  policies 
agreed  to  was  that  the  initial  130,000  A'^ietnamese  refugees  would  be 
geographically  dispersed  around  the  United  States.  And  an  effort 
was  made — except  in  places  of  high  unemployment — to  have  them 
located  geographically  around  the  United  States. 

And,  I  think,  in  that  period  of  time,  the  reason  for  this  attempt  at 
relocation  was  the  Dade  County  experience,  which  was  where  most 
of  the  Cuban  refugees  stayed. 

Apparently,  in  the  last  few  years,  the  people  have  not  stayed,  but 
gravitated  largely  to  places  like  California,  and  Texas,  to  a  lesser 
extent.  T  imderstand  that,  today,  the  policy  is  tlie  refugees  have  to 
resettle  on  the  basis  of  where  a  volunteer  agency  can  locate  a  sponsor. 
I  am  wondering  if  you  thought  the  Federal  Government  should  have 
a  role  in  coordinating  this  process  ? 

T  really  challengo  the  basic  assumption  that  lots  of  Cubans  were 
not  good  for  Dade  County.  It  seems  to  me  you  could  also  argue  very 
well  that  what  has  hppened  to  Miami  has  been  very  favorable,  and 
that  it  probably  would  be  likewise  in  the  case  of  the  Indochinese. 

We  should  consider  that  they  may  well  want  to  live  together  and 
not  be  dispersed  throughout  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Caltfano.  Well,  Mr.  Fish,  as  you  know,  we  in  this  coun- 
try accept  the  proposition  that  people  should  be  permitted  to  live 
wherever  they  want  to  live.  Indeed,  there  are  constitutional  overtones 
to  it. 

I  think,  by  and  large,  our  people  would  feel  that  the  best  way  to 
place  these  people  is  to  use  the  sponsor  system  to  get  them  into  com- 
munities where  somebody  is  willing  to  sponsor  them. 

The  whole  history  indicates  that  whatever  we  do,  inevitably,  there 
will  be  accumulations  of  groups  of  people  in  the  same  place  because 
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they  like  the  same  place  or  the  culture  is  more  common  there.  I  do  not 
have  any  special  feeling  or  knowledge  about  whether  there  are  better 
ways  to  disperse  people,  or  what  have  you.  Once  we  make  the  decision 
to  have  them  come  into  the  country,  they  are  inevitably,  whether  it  is 
within  a  month  or  a  couple  of  years,  going  to  exercise  their  right  to 
live  wherever  they  want  to  live. 

I  tliink  what  we  have  to  look  at  is  whether  we  are  fair  in  what  the 
Government  provides  to  the  States  in  which  they  do  live. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentlem.an  has  expired. 

Because  of  time  constraints  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  and  of  the 
Chair,  I  will  ask  unanimous  conseiit  tliat  all  members  be  permitted  to 
submit  additional  questions  to  the  Secretary  in  writing. 

And,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  will  be  happy  to  respond  for  the 
record? 

Secretary  CALirANO.  Absolutely. 

Ms.  IToLTZMAN.  I  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee 
for  your  very  valuable  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  will  recess  for  15  minutes. 

Secretary  Califano.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairwoman. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  subfommittee  submitted  the  follow- 
ing written  questions  to  HEW.  HEWs  responses  follow  :] 

Question  No.  1.  Monitoring — Ttie  General  Accounting  Office  has  called  for 
greater  monitoring  by  HEW  of  the  expenditures  for  ludochinese  Refugee  Assist- 
ance funding.  HEW  did  not  disagree  with  this  recommendation.  What  are  the 
reasons  why  the  monitoring  has  not  been  sufficient  and  what  is  planned  to  rectify 
this? 

[Response — Answered  during  the  hearing.] 

Question  No.  2.  Accountability  to  Congress — The  proposed  legislation  is  very 
broad  and  essentially  allows  the  Administration  to  do  anything  it  wants  with 
the  refugee  resettlement  money  within  the  two  year  limitation.  How  can  Con- 
gress hold  the  Administration  accountable  in  any  way  when  the  legislation  sets 
no  standards  or  priorities  as  to  how  the  funds  authorized  by  Title  III  are  to 
be  spent? 

Answer :  Title  III  sets  a  specific  time  limit  on  federal  support  for  refugees — 
a  limit  that  most  would  agree  is  prudent  in  order  to  avoid  endless  federal  fund- 
ing. Further  this  title  sets  forth  the  types  of  assistance  and  services  which  can 
be  funded  by  this  authority. 

To  specify  too  rigidly,  in  the  legislative  language,  how  the  program  is  to  be 
■administered  may  deny  flexibility  to  a  program  that  must  change  as  world  con- 
ditions and  refugee  groups  and  their  special  needs  change.  Instead,  we  intend  to 
•develop  regulations  to  implement  the  legislation  which  would  address  the  issue 
of  standards  and  priorities.  Several  studies  now  underway  wathin  HEW  will 
provide  up-to-date  information  on  refugee  needs  and  provide  a  firm  basis  for 
deciding  what  standards  are  necessary  to  improve  assistance  and  services  to 
refugees,  and  to  do  so  effectively  and  cost-efficiently. 

In  addition,  HEWs  years  of  experience  with  refugee  programs  have  taught 
lis  that  any  program  for  refugees  shoukl  emphasize  services  which  enable  refugees 
to  become  self-supporting  (i.e.,  English,  vocational  training,  social  services) 
while  providing  financial  and  medical  as^sistance  to  those  in  need.  For  this  reason 
Ave  are  currentl.y  reviewing  alternative  ways  to  provide  services  and  training. 

The  authorit.v  for  special  projects  for  language  and  .iob  training  is  perhaps  the 
most  flexible  part  of  Title  III :  and  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  we  will  set 
standards  and  priorities  for  them  through  policy  directives  and  regulation. 

Question.  No.  3.  Funding  IVlPchanism — Is  the  present  mechanism  of  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Stntes  for  Sor'ial  Services  the  anproprinte  mechanism  to  effectuate 
the  goals  of  a  national  resettlement  program?  Shoiild  the  present  Social  Service 
money  be  .shifted  to  a  direct  grant  system  as  is  the  case  with  special  projects? 
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Answer  First  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  special  projects  are  one  way  of 
providing  social  services  to  help  refugees  become  self-sufficient.        _ 

We  believe  a  combination  of  funding  mechanisms  for  social  services  is  prefer- 
ab^e  to  relying  solely  on  a  direct  grant  system.  For  example,  reimbursement  to  , 
the  States  permits  us  to  make  use  of  existing  Title  XX  services,  such  as  day  care 
or  counseling,  which  the  States  may  already  have  m  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
direct  grants  to  public  and  voluntary  agencies  allow  us  to  concentrate  efforts 
where  local  Title  XX  services  may  not  be  adequate  for  refugees. 

The  combination  of  funding  mechanisms  encourages  both  the  voluntary  and  the 
public  agencies  to  contribute  to  the  refugee  resettlement.  In  addition,  since  their 
efforts  often  complement  one  another,  services  to  refugees  are  enhanced. 

Question  No.  k-  Two-vear  Reimbursement  Limit— Is  the  two-year  limitation 
provision  in  the  bill  sufficient  with  respect  to  reimbursement  to  the  States  for 
their  costs,  and  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  extra  assistance  and  services  to 
the  refugees?  What  would  be  HEW's  position  on  a  three-year  provision  with 
respect  to  either  services  or  cash  and  medical  assistance? 

Answer.  As  we  have  indicated,  we  believe  that  the  two-year  limitation  provides 
public  and  private  agencies  with  a  reasonable  period  to  provide  effective  train- 
ing and  services  and  with  an  incentive  to  do  so.  It  is  important  both  from  a 
national  standpoint  and  for  the  refugees  themselves  that  they  be  aided  in  becom- 
ing self-supporting  as  quickly  as  possible.  ^ 

There  are  two  major  considerations  with  respect  to  the  two-year  limit  on  cash 
and  medical  assir-^tance.  One  is  that  three  years  of  full  federal  suoport  wou^d, 
quite  obviously,  increase  the  cost  of  the  legislation  at  a  time  when  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  Congress,  and  the  public  are  concerned  about  government 
spending.  Secondly,  by  providing  full  federal  support  for  refugee  assistance, 
refugees  are  in  some  ways  treated  more  favorably  than  our  own  poor  citizens 
for  purposes  of  access  to  the  welfare  programs.  For  example,  categorical  require- 
ments of  family  composition  are  waived  for  refugees :  single  individuals  and  two 
parent  families  can  receive  public  assistance  if  they  meet  the  income  standard. 
We  believe  that  refugees  need  special  help,  and  that  it  is  justifiable  to  offer  it  for 
a  limited  period  following  their  arrival  in  this  country.  But  there  must  be  a  point 
at  which  refugees  are  treated  just  as  any  other  citizen  in  need.  We  believe  two 
years  is  the  apnropriate  amount  of  time. 

Extending  full  federal  funding  for  services  to  three  years  has  less  cost  asso- 
ciated with  it  than  the  cash  and  medical  assistance  provisions.  Three  years  may 
not  be  unreasonable  for  services.  A  two-year  limit,  however,  is  intended  to  en- 
courage all  the  agencies  con'^erned  with  resettlement  to  provide  maximum  at- 
tention to  getting  the  refugees  into  the  mainstream  of  our  society  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Question  No.  5.  Impact  on  States  and  Local  Communities — Is  there  going  to 
be  any  systematic  analysis  by  HEW  of  the  essential  impacts  on  States  and  lo- 
calities of  a  continuing  refugee  admission  policy  over  the  long  term?  Is  there 
going  to  be  a  regular  resettlement  planning  mechanism  established  which  direct- 
ly involves  States  and  localities  in  the  resettlement  process? 

'  Answer:  HEW  has  considered  the  impfict  that  refugees  may  have  on  States 
and  vi'ill  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  The  legislation  provides  2  years  of  full 
federal  support  for  cash  and  medical  assistance  to  refugees  in  recognition  that 
Sta^^es  may  need  special  financial  help  during  the  early  months  of  a  refugee's  re- 
settlement. 

In  addition,  on  of  the  charges  to  the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Refuge?'  Policy  headed  by  former  CoveT-nor  Reubin  Askew  is  to  consider  tlie  im- 
pact of  immigration  policy  as  it  affects  the  social,  economic,  and  political  condi- 
tions in  the  U.S.  We  expect  the  question  of  the  roles  that  States  and  localities 
should  piny  will  be  considered  b.v  the  Commission. 

Question  No.  6.  Program  Success — How  <^an  we  be  assured  that  this  program 
is  operating  properly  when,  according  to  HEW  figures.  34.8%  of  the  ludochinese 
refugee  population  was  receiving  cash  assistance  as  of  August  1. 1978,  even  though 
most  was  in  the  form  of  supplemental  assistance  (not  total  reliance  on  welfare)  ? 
The  Stnte  of  Oregon  r^^ports  that  5fi%  of  its  refugee  cash  assistance  recipients 
have  been  in  the  country  for  more  than  two  y^ars.  Is  tliis  going  to  be  p-ittern  of 
future  refugee  admission?  Will  the  cash  assistance  level  be  reduced?  What  is 
your  projection  ? 

Answer.  Studies  of  the  Indochinese  refugees  have  shown  them  to  have  a  very 
high  employment  rate.    Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that,    at  any  given 
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point,  35  percent  of  the  Indochinese  refugees  receive  cash  assistance.  Only  11 
percent  of  this  group  are  solely  dependent  on  cash  assistance.  Thus,  89  percent 
of  those  on  assistance  do  have  income  from  employment  so  that  welfare  is  only 
a  supplement  to  low  wages. 

Eased  on  past  experience,  we  have  projected  that  approximately  35  percent 
will  require  ca^h  assistance  during  their  first  2  years  in  this  country  and  do  not  ex- 
pect this  level  to  he  greatly  reduced. 

We  believe  that  the  two-year  limitation  in  the  proposed  bill  will  encourage  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  to  provide  prompt  and  effective  services  to  refugees  there- 
by leading  to  self-support  and  reducing  ongoing  reliance  on  cash  assistance. 

"  We  must  recognize,  however,  that  the  future  employment  of  refugees  will  be 
very  sensitive  to  overall  economic  changes.  As  the  latest  arrivals,  and  those  with 
limited  English,  refugees  would  tend  to  be  the  first  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
any  rise  in  unemployment. 

Question  No.  2.  Program  Goals — Does  the  Refugee  program  have  a  specific  set 
of  goals  which  it  expects  to  achieve  with  respect  to  each  refugee?  Can  monitor- 
ing and  evaluation  be  effective  without  specific  goals  such  as  the  achievement 
of  a  certain  level  of  English  ability  within  a  certain  period  of  time? 

Answer.  The  basic  goal  with  respect  to  each  adult  refugee — and  this  is  a  goal 
which  is  shared  by  tlie  voluntary  resettlement  agencies  and  the  public  sector — 
is  to  get  the  refugee  into  a  job,  and  if  necessary,  to  help  refugees  upgrade  their 
employment,  so  that  they  can  be  entirely  self-supporting.  English  instruction  is 
a  crucial  component  of  an  employment  plan  for  those  refugees  who  need  lan- 
guage training  in  order  to  make  them  more  employable.  This  is  the  concept  on 
which  the  special  projects  are  based. 

We  have  foimd  it  difi:icult  to  set  a  specific  time  in  which  a  refugee  should  reach 
a  specific  goal.  The  time  it  takes  for  any  given  refugee  to  enter  the  labor  force 
or  to  leara  English  varies  with  the  individual.  Some  have  greater  fluency  in 
English,  higher  educational  achievement  in  their  homeland,  or  better  emotional 
adjustment" to  their  new  environment  thereby  making  it  easier  and  quicker  for 
them  to  gain  language  and  job  skills. 

Question  No.  8.  Priorities — Should  refugee  funding  be  targeted  or  focused  at 
specific  services  such  as  English  training?  Should  there  be  priority  placed  on 
those  services  which  reduce  cash  assistance? 

Answer.  We  believe  that  funding  should  be  targeted  principally  at  those  serv- 
ices which  develop  or  enhance  employment  skills  to  move  refugees  into  employ- 
ment and  thereby  to  reduce  the  need  for  cash  assistance.  The  primary  group  of 
services  includes  English  training,  vocational  training,  career  counseling,  job 
development,  and  job  placement.  Such  priorities  would  be  defined  by  regulation. 
This  does  not  mean  other  services  can  be  ignored.  For  example,  proper  mental 
health  care  specifically  targeted  toward  the  adjustment  problems  of  refugees 
may  be  essential  to  enable  a  given  refugee  to  successfully  adjust  to  oiu-  society. 
Again,  priorities  change  depending  on  the  refugee  population  and  refugee  pro- 
grams must  be  flexible  enough  to  respond  to  changing  needs. 

Question  No.  9.  Day  Care — How  can  we  insure  that  sufficient  flexibility  and 
comprehensiveness  exists  in  the  provision  of  day  care  services  so  refugee  women 
can  receive  the  same  opportunity  as  men  to  receive  language  and  job  training? 
Answer.  Our  bill  would  provide  authority  and  flexibility  for  funding  of  day 
care  for  children  of  women  who  participate  in  training  programs.  We  have  en- 
couraged the  States  to  provide  this  service  under  the  Indochina  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act,  although  not  all  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 

Dav  care  services  are  also  available  under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  eligible  populations.  Day  care  services  are  provided,  to  some  degree  in 
all  States,  although  there  are  strict  income  limits  on  the  clients  served,  and  not 
all  who  are  eligible  may  receive  title  XX-funded  care.  In  addition,  for  those 
eligible  for  AFDC,  day  care  is  a  deductible  work-related  expense,  and  is  dis- 
regarded in  determining  the  amount  of  an  AFDC  grant. 

In  addition,  the  Administration's  welfare  reform  bill  will  provide  nearly  $600 
million  worth  of  additional  child  care  through  deductions,  tax  credits,  sulisidized 
care  for  the  children  of  parents  in  training  programs,  and  expanded  child  care 
personnel. 

Question  No.  10.  Waiver  of  Normal  Requirements  for  Receipt  of  Assistance — 
The  normal  categorical  requirements  (family  composition)  for  receipt  of  assist- 
ance have  been  waived  administratively  for  Indochinese  refugees.   Has  this 
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waiver  assisted  the  refugees  in  resettelement?  How  can  tliis  be  ascertained? 
Is  it  the  intention  of  HEW  to  continue  this  waiver  for  the  two  year  reimburse- 
ment period  in  the  bill?  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  waiver?  (Some  witnesses  in  these  hearings  have  cautioned  against  en- 
couraging cash  assistance  for  refugees;  other  observers  have  called  for  a  five 
year  waiver  period. ) 

[Response — Answered  during  the  hearing.] 

Question  No.  11.  American  Jobs — Do  refugees  displace  Americans  jobs?  How 
can  we  measure  this? 

[Response — Answered  during  hearing.] 

Question  No.  12.  Training  in  Camps — Can  significant  results  be  achieved  by 
instituting  language  training  programs  in  camps?  Does  the  Administration  plan 
to  institute  such  a  program?  Would  other  training,  in  the  camps,  in  addition  to 
English  be  beneficial? 

Answer.  The  present  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  camps  generally  make  any 
kind  of  training  nearly  impossible.  The  environment  simply  does  not  lend  itself 
to  productive  learning.  In  addition,  both  the  governments  of  Thailand  and 
Malaysia  have  taken  the  position  that  they  will  not  permit  services  in  the  camps 
that  are  not  available  to  the  residents  of  their  countries.  For  these  reasons  the 
State  Department,  which  in  this  case  decides  whether  English  language  training 
will  be  provided,  has  determined  not  to  institute  training  programs  in  the  camps. 
Based  on  their  reports  concerning  camp  conditions  we  agree  with  this  decision. 

Though  intensive  language  training  programs  are  not  set  up,  some  orientation 
to  life  in  the  ITnited  States  is  provided  to  the  refugees  who  are  in  transit  centers. 
These  centers  are  under  the  control  of  the  U.S.  government  and  house  the  ref- 
ugees immediately  before  they  come  to  this  country.  Since  refugees  only 
live  in  the  transit  centers  for  2  weeks  to  3  months,  and  since  we  often  do  not 
know  at  the  outset  how  long  individual  refugees  may  stay,  it  may  not  be  cost- 
efficient  or  beneficial  to  the  refugee  to  provide  language  training  in  this  setting. 

Furthermore,  we  have  discovered  that  adult  refugees  tend  to  learn  English 
faster  if  they  are  enrolled  in  study  part-time  while  they  are  also  working. 

Question  No.  13.  Unaccompanied  Minors — We  have  received  testimony  that 
the  legal  custody  questions  regarding  the  immigration  of  the  unaccompanied 
minor  refugee  children  still  are  not  clarified.  Can  this  problem  be  rectified  in| 
this  legislation?  What  is  the  applicability  to  refugees  of  the  interstate  compacts  j 
regarding  the  transfer  of  children?  What  has  been  the  response  of  the  States  to, 
the  HEW  transmittal  outlining  the  procedures  for  the  placement  of  the  minors?! 

Answer.  The  response  to  HEW's  transmittal  has  been  positive  and  problems 
that  existed  with  respect  to  using  the  interstate  compact  mechanism  for  the 
placement  of  children  have  been  resolved  with  the  cooperation  of  HEW,  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association,  and  the  two  voluntary  agencies  involved 
with  placement  of  unaccompanied  minors.  Children  are  being  placed  in  several 
States  by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  the  Lutheran  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Service.  We  believe  that  these  procedures  will  work  satisfactorily  if 
the  States  are  assured  of  ongoing  Federal  funding  for  the  care  of  the  children, 
as  provided  in  the  proposed  iaill.  Legal  custody  is  a  matter  of  State  law  and  we 
prefer  to  work  with  the  States  and  the  voluntary  agencies  on  this  issue.  We 
would  not  favor  Federal  legislation  in  this  area. 

Que.Htion  No.  1/,.  H.E.W.  Administration  of  the  VOLAG  Contracts— Should 
administration  of  the  initial  reception  and  placement  grants  be  shifted  entirely 
to  H.E.W.  ? 

[Response — Answered  during  hearing.] 

Question  No.  1.5.  Program  Coordination — One  Office — Should  all  federal  domes- 
tic assistance  programs   for  refugees  be  consolidated   in  one  ofli'-e  in  HEW?j 
Should  such  an  office  be  statutorily  created? 

Answer.  At  the  present  time  there  is  one  office  in  HEW  that  is  the  focal  pomt 
for  refugee  domestic  assistance  programs.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  currently  conducting  a  review  of  the  refugee  programs 
and  will  be  making  recommendations  concerning  future  organizational  struc- 
tures and  reporting  mechanisms  for  the  refugee  program.  The  review  will  take 
into  account  that  refugees  may  receive  a  wide  range  of  assistance  from  any 
number  of  HEW  programs. 

We  would  be  opposed  to  having  the  structure  of  the  office  specified  in  the 
statute.  Doing  so  would  undercut  the  flexibility  the  Department  needs  to  make 
any  future  changes  in  the  program  if  it  were  found  that  the  structure  set  forth 
in  the  legislation  was  not  the  most  efficient  way  to  operate  the  program.  To  be 
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looked  into  a  structure  that  coul(i  become  unworkable  in  the  future  would  not 
give  HEW  the  control  and  authority  necessary  to  insure  smooth  operations. 
What  is  essential  to  stress  is  that  management  attention  must  be  placed  on 
tliis  program  regardless  of  where  it  is  situated.  By  authorizing  an  ongoing 
refugee  assistance  program,  the  legislation  would  provide  a  framework  for  a 
permanent  program  to  insure  sound  management  and  efficient  operations. 

Question  No.  16.  Absorption  Center—  Should  the  U.S.  have  a  more  structured 
and  more  defined  program  than  presently  exists?  For  example,  can  we  learn  any- 
thing from  the  Israeli  absorption  model? 

Answer.  The  Israeli  absorption  model  appears  to  work  well  for  Israel.  In  com- 
parison to  the  United  States'  resettlement  approach,  however,  it  is  much  more 
expensive  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

This  comitry  has  always  tried  to  integrate  immigrants  into  our  society  quickly 
and  our  refugee  resettlement  policies  follow  this  same  principle.  We  have  found 
that  it  is  important  to  get  refugees  into  jobs  and  into  language  training  as  soon 
as  possil)le.  And,  we  know  that  refugees  tend  to  learn  the  language  faster  if  they 
are  enrolled  in  study  part-time  while  working ;  since  this  gives  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  their  new  language  in  the  work  setting.  Placing  refugees  into  com- 
munities also  allows  maximum  use  of  local  resources — both  public  and  volun- 
tary— and  involvement  in  the  resettlement  process. 

Qitrsfion  No.  11.  Adult  Education — CE  Program — We  have  received  testimony 
that  the  Office  of  JMucation  Programs  for  adult  refugees  did  not  operate  well  and 
were  not  well  monitored.  Were  these  funds  "wasted."  as  one  of  our  witnesses 
suggested,  and  are  these  programs  going  to  be  reinstituted?  Should  these  types 
of  services  be  consolidated  with  the  Special  Projects  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  ? 

Answer.  There  appeared  to  be  a  wide  variation  in  the  effectiveness  and  moni- 
toring of  the  adult  education  projects.  The  most  successful  ones,  generally,  seemed 
to  be  those  in  which  the  grantees  had  previous  experience  as  recipients  of  Indo- 
chinese  special  project  grants. 

Our  l)ill  would  not  provide  special  funds  to  be  expended  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  adult  educational  training.  Instead,  we  would  fund  special  projects, 
through  the  refugee  program  office,  which  provide  educational  services  aimed  to 
increase  self-sufficiency.  Such  projects  might  include  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage, vocational  training,  refresher  training  for  professionals  and  services  to 
assist  refugees  in  attaining  recertitication  within  the  United  States.  In  this  way. 
we  would  l>e  able  to  coordinate  all  adult  training  within  the  refugee  program 
office  and  develop  uniform  monitoring  techniques. 

Question  Xo.  18. — Special  Projects  Grants  "Primarily"  to  VOLAGS — We  have 
received  testimony  which  has  objected  to  the  recent  provision  in  appropriation 
legislation  which  states  that  refugee  Special  Projects  grants  must  be  made 
"primarily''  to  the  voluntary  agencies.  Two  witnesses  stated  that  the  grants 
shou'd  be  awarded  competitively  to  whomever  can  best  provide  the  particular 
services  in  the  particular  community.  What  is  your  position? 

Answer.  The  grants  for  special  projects  are  awarded  through  competitive  pro- 
cedures in  accordance  with  OMB  and  HEW  requirements  following  the  same 
I  practice  as  any  other  federal  grant — announcement  in  the  Federal  Register  ask- 
ing for  applications.  To  meet  the  intent  of  the  appropriation  language  our  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register  stated  that  "at  least  fifty-one  percent  (51  percent  of  fiscal 
vear  1979  special  projects  fimds)  will  be  awarded  to  private,  nonprofit  agencies" 
participating  in  the  Indochina  Refugee  Assistance  Program.  We  award  grants  to 
agencies  with  the  most  experience  in  Indochinese  refugee  resettlement  and  with 
the  most  potential  for  success.  As  it  happens,  the  voluntary  resettlement  agencies 
would  be  expected  to  meet  those  requirements. 

Question  No.  19.  Relation.ship  Between  Federal  Efforts  and  Private  Agency 
Efforts — AVhat  should  be  the  appropriate  relationship  between  governmental 
funding  for  services  and  assistance  to  refugees  and  the  efforts  of  the  voluntary 
agencies?  The  voluntary  agency  effort  is  fundamental,  however,  the  federal 
expenditures  for  cash  and  medical  assistance  and  various  service  expenditures 
for  refugees  have  grown  over  the  years.  What  is  the  be.st  way  to  continue  to 
encourage  voluntary  efforts  and  also  provide  accountability  and  efficiency  in 
the  expenditure  of  federal  funds? 

Answer.  The  efforts  of  the  voluntary  resettlement  agencies  are  vital  to  success- 
ful refugee  resettlement  in  the  United  States.  The  best  way  to  encourage  the 
continuation  of  voluntary  cooperation  is  through  proper  and  consistent  fund- 
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ing — without  the  sudden  stops  and  starts  that  have  characterized  the  last  few 

years. 

HEW  presently  provides  money  to  the  voluntary  resettlement  agencies  for 
special  projects  and  social  services.  (The  money  for  initial  reception  and  place- J 
nient  for  refugees  is  awarded  by  the  State  Department  to  the  v'olAgs).  As  was 
mentioned  in  the  hearing,  the  Inspector  General  has  been  ordered  to  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  grants,  contracts,  and  overall  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams. That  report  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  determining  whether  additional 
monitoring  of  program  operations  and  expenditures  is  necessary.  In  addition, 
I-IEW  will  publish  regulations,  and  monitor  compliance,  to  further  insure  that 
refugee  programs  are  properly  administered  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

Question  No.  20.  Refugee  Children — Is  it  necessary  to  provide  impact  aid  to 
school  districts  for  refugee  children?  Would  HEW  funds  for  refugee  children, 
which  would  be  authorized  by  the  bill  be  spent  for  impact  aid  or  special  services? 

Answer.  The  proposed  legislation  authorizes  funding  for  special  services  on 
behalf  of  refugee  children  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  the  basic  per 
pupil  cost  would  be  met  within  existing  sources  of  educational  funding.  We 
intend  to  develop  regulations  that  would  establish  an  impact  threshold  meas- 
ured by  proportion  of  refugee  children  in  a  school  district.  School  districts 
meeting  the  threshold  would  be  eligible  to  apply  for  funds  to  provide  special 
educational  services  for  the  refugee  children. 

Question  No.  21.  Need  for  Long  Range  Planning— It  is  obvious  that  our  na- 
tion has  not  yet  developed  a  long  range  plan  which  systematically  analyses 
the  possible  options  with  respect  to  the  resettlement  of  refugees.  This  bill  sets  j 
forth  only  a  framework.  What  are  your  plans,  not  only  with  respect  to  develop- 
ing the  program  outlined  in  this  bill,  but  with  respect  to  planming  for  the  total 
range  of  refugee  needs  and  the  resultant  community  needs  in  the  years  ahead? 

Answer.  Because  refugee  admissions  to  this  country  have  been  emergency 
actions  responding  to  world  crises,  we  have  not  developed  extensive  long-rance 
planning  in  this  area.  The  very  nature  of  refugee  admissions  makes  it  difficult 
to  do  so.  We  recognize,  however,  that  we  need  more  information  and  analysis 

in  this  area. 

With  respect  to  planning  for  the  program  outlined  in  the  bill,  it  was  an- 
nounced at  the  hearing  that  all  refugee  programs  are  being  consolidated  within 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for  the  time  being  while  it  is  determined 
where  they  could  best  function.  Second,  the  Inspector  General  will  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  the  Indochinese  program  so  that  we  v.'iil  have  a  better  sense 
of  the  effectiveness  of  our  management  in  those  programs. 

Concerning  the  broader  side  of  the  question,  HEW  awarded  a  grant  last  year 
to  study  and  inventory  refugee  assistance  programs.  We  expect  the  findings  of 
the  study  later  this  year.  The  study  will  explore  new  approaches  for  resettle- 
ment and  new  service  delivery  mechanisms.  It  will  also  include  a  comparative 
study  of  the  refugee  resettlement  programs  of  other  countries.  We  expect  this 
information  to  supplement  our  own  experience  and  to  assist  us  with  future 
planning.  We  will  also  consider  other  research  authorities  that  are  available 
to  determine  what  additional  information  is  needed  in  this  area. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  currently  chairs  an 
Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Refugee  Affairs  which  is  addressing  refugee  issues. 
This  group,  which  includes  representatives  from  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Agriculture,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  well  as  HEW,  is  examin- 
ing general  resettlement  issues  and  the  need  to  develop  a  coordinated  approach 
for  resettlement  at  the  Federal  level.  In  doing  so,  the  Committee  will  focus  on 
a  broad  range  of  both  refugee  and  potential  community  needs. 

Question  No.  22.—Cul)an  Pror/ram—As  you  know,  the  Cuban  program  has  been 
in  operation  for  some  17  years  and  has  cost  the  U.S.  Government  well  over  $1 
billion  to  date.  AVhat  is  the  Department's  current  position  on  terminating  or 
phasing  out  the  program?  Shouldn't  this  program  have  been  terminated  years 
ago?  Are  there  any  Cuban  refugees  who  have  been  on  welfare  continuously 
since  their  arrival  "here?  This  proposal  continues  a  .special  Federal  reimburse- 
ment provision  for  the  costs  to  the  states  for  assisting  those  Cubans  who 
entered  before  the  effective  date  of  the  bill.  What  is  the  rationale  for  this 
provision? 

Answer.  We  do  not  recommend  terminating  the  current  phasedown  of  the 
Cuban  Refugee  Program.  HEW  had  favored  a  phasedown  in  Federal  support 
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tCor  several  years  before  it  was  adopted  during  extensive  negotiations  with 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees.  The  phasedown  is  spread 
over  s.ix  years  and  would  permit  a  gradual  reduction  in  Federal  funding  to 
the  States  and  to  Dade  County  (Florida)  public  schools  for  costs  incurred  on 
behalf  of  Cuban  refugees  who  arrived  before  October  1,  1978.  Cubans  who  enter 
the  couutry  after  October  1,  1978  would,  under  our  bill,  be  treated  like  all  other 
refugees. 

The  Cuban  refugees  have  established  an  excellent  record  of  being  self-support- 
ing and  contributing  members  of  our  society.  The  only  Cuban  refugees  who 
have  received  assistance  since  the  time  of  their  arrival  are  some  elderly  indi- 
viduals who  were  unable  to  work  and  thus  have  had  to  rely  on  Supplemental 
Security  Income.  Most  of  these  elderly  Cubans  arrived  in  the  U.S.  during  the 
latter  stages  of  the  Cuban  refugee  airlift  which  ended  in  1973. 

To  abruptly  terminate  the  scheduled  phasedown  could  cause  a  disruption 
of  state  operations  which  have  been  planned  to  take  into  account  anticipated 
funding  from  the  Federal  phasedown. 

Question  No.  23.  Evaluation/Study  Component— Should  this  legislation  re- 
quire that  certain  program  evaluations  and  specific  studies  of  the  refugee  iwpu- 
lation  be  conducted? 

Answer.  We  think  that  the  legislation  provides  the  necessary  authority  to 
conduct  studies  and  evaluate  programs.  As  was  mentioned  in  the  hearing, 
HEW  will  be  conducting  extensive  reviews  of  the  Indochinese  refugee  program 
to  detei-miue  the  management  effectiveness  of  its  policies  and  practices.  Also, 
HEW  awarded  a  grant  for  which  a  report  is  expected  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
study  the  refugee  resettlement  policies  of  the  United  States  and  other  counti-ies. 
The  report  will  examine  new  approaches  and  new  service  delivery  mechanisms 
for  resettlement.  We  expect  to  use  this  information  to  supplement  our  own 
experience  in  planning  for  refugee  resettlement.  Finally,  we  are  reviewing  our 
existing  authorities  for  research  to  determine  what  additional  effort  is  needed 
in  this  area. 

[Secretary  Calif ano  submitted  the  following  in  response  to  written 
■questions  from  Mr.  Fish :] 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  B.C.,  July  18,  1979. 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Ham  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  in  which  you  raised  several  questions 
about  the  Administration's  legislative  proposal  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
refugee  policy. 

As  you  requested,  I  am  enclosing  responses  prepared  by  HEW  staff  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  committee  record.  We  will  be  pleased  to  provide  additional  informa- 
tion about  the  proposal  if  you  need  it. 

I  appreciate  your  strong  personal  interest  in  the  area  of  refugee  policy  and 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you  as  the  Congress  considers  this 
Important  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr. 

Enclosure. 

Question.  You  testified  that  Indochinese  refugees  face  greater  problems  in 
assimilating  into  United  States  society  than  do  Soviet  Jews.  The  new  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  are  less  literate  than  those  first  arriving  in  this  country. 

Doesn't  this  suggest  that  the  two  year  cut-off  is  inadequate  for  resettlement 
policy  of  the  current  group  of  Indochinese  refugees  into  U.S.  society? 

AnstDcr.  The  proposed  bill  offers  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a 
planned,  systematic  approach  to  training,  services,  and  assistance  to  refugees 
who  are  admitted  to  the  United  States.  We  believe  that  two  years  from  a 
refugee's  date  of  arrival  in  the  United  States  represents  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  for  the  States  and  the  voluntary  agencies  to  be  able  to  effectively  provide 
English-as-a-second-language  training  and  other  services  to  enable  refugees  to 
be  employed  and  self-supporting.  It  is  true  that  some  refugees  will  not  be  able 
to  accomplish  this  in  a  two  year  period,  but  the  majority  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  decision  on  the  time  limit  represents  a  balance  between  the 
need  to  provide  special  treatment  for  refugees  to  help  them  adjust  and  the  need 
to  avoid  long  term  special  treatment  for  refugees  which  is  denied  to  other 
United  States  residents. 
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The  defined  time  limit  should  also  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the  States  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  to  provide  the  needed  services  at  the  earliest  possible  stage 
after  a  refugee's  arrival.  Limiting  special  Federal  funding  for  services  and 
assistance  to  this  initial  period  will  encourage  refugees  to  become  part  of  their 
communities  quickly.  It  also  notifies  both  public  and  private  agencies  that  the 
Federal  government  will  not  assume  financial  responsibility  for  the  refugees 
indefinitely.  i 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Federal  assistance  is  not  cut  off  entirely  at  the 
end  of  two  years  following  a  refugee's  arrival  in  this  country.  At  the  end  of  tv>o 
years,  refugees  may  receive  assistance  under  the  same  terms  as  others  in  this 
country.  During  the  first  two  years,  refugees  must  only  meet  the  income  eligi- 
bility standard  to  receive  assistance  since  the  categorical  requirements  of  family 
composition  are  waived  for  the  two  .vear  period.  After  that  time,  if  the  family 
qualifies  for  assistance  through  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  or  Medicaid,  the  Federal  government  pays  about  half  the  costs.  ALso, 
those  refugees  who  are  aged,  blind  or  disabled  may  be  eligible  to  receive  aid 
under  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  Program,  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment funds  at  100  percent. 

Question.  How  can  we  justify  cutting  off  Federal  assistance  to  Indochinese 
refugees  coming  from  an  oriental  culture  into  a  western  culture  when  we  are 
still  giving  Cuban  refugees  and  their  families  such  assistance  17  years  after  they 
first  arrived  in  this  country? 

Answer.  HEW  had  favored  a  pha.sedown  in  Federal  support  for  assistance  to 
Cuban  refugees  for  several  years  before  it  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees.  The  phase-down  began  in  1978  and  is  spread 
over  six  years,  during  which  time  Federal  support  is  gradually  reduced  on  behalf 
of  those  Cuban  refugees  who  entered  the  country  before  October  1,  1978. 

In  developing  new  legislation,  we  considered  what  terms  of  Federal  support 
would  be  appropriate  for  refugees.  Experience  from  the  Cuban  program  indicates 
that  it  is  important  to  set  time  limits  on  that  support.  The  two  year  time  limit 
in  the  new  legislation  would  apply  to  all  refugees,  including  Cubans,  who  arrive 
here  after  October  1,  1978.  This  limit  on  full  Federal  funding  will  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  the  States  and  the  voluntary  agencies  to  provide  the  assistance  needed 
early  in  the  resettlement  process. 

Question.  Should  we  include  the  Cuban  refugee  program  within  Title  III  and 
terminate  the  presently  ongoing  Cuban  refugee  program,  providing  equal  assist- 
ance to  all  refugees?  ttt^ttt  i  ^a 

Answer.  We  do  not  recommend  terminating  the  current  phasedown.  HEW  had 
favored  a  phasedown  in  Federal  support  for  several  years  before  it  was  adopted 
during  extensive  negotiations  with  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  phasedown  is  spread  over  six  years  and  permits  an  orderly  annual 
reduction  in  Federal  funding  to  the  States  and  to  the  Dade  County  (Florida) 
public  schools  for  costs  incurred  on  behalf  of  Cuban  refugees  who  arrived  before 

%itle  III  of  the  proposed  Refugee  Act,  which  would  assist  all  refugees  regard- 
less of  their  country  of  origin,  would  replace  the  Cuban  R^^'ugee  Program  tor 
assisting  Cuban  refugees  who  enter  the  United  States  after  October  1,  1*'> ' ^- -^ \^f ^ 
Cuban  refugees  would  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  of  Federal  support  under  the 
new  legislation  as  would  any  other  refugee.  .     ^  .^^^_ 

Question.  The  refugee  program  waiving  family  composition  results  m  refugees 
being  treated  better  for  welfare  eligibility  than  needy  United  States  citizens. 

How  can  this  be  justified?  .       .^  .   ,     t„i,^.    ,^=  t-ho 

\nswer  The  family  composition  waivers  recognize  the  special  plight  ot  rne 
refugees,  who  are  outside  of  their  own  country  and  who  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  return  there  because  of  persecution.  They  arrive  in  this  country  generally  \yith- 
out  income  and  resources,  and  frequently  without  the  necessary  language  and  JOD 
.skills  to  become  immediately  self-suflBcient.  , ,       ^  ^^.^,^r. 

Because  the  refugees  are  destitute,  and  because  many  refugees  would  not  other- 
wise meet  the  eligibility  requirements  for  public  assistance,  we  beUeve  the  tanuiy 
composition  waiver  is  essential.  The  waiver  ensures  that  the  refugees  have  access 
to  financial  support,  when  needed,  as  they  strive  to  adjust  to  their  new  lite. 

Under  the  waiver,  refugees  may  receive  assistance  solely  on  the  basis  ot  neea. 
The  need  standards  used  in  determing  eligibility  and  the  level  of  assistauoe  pro- 
vided are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Slate's  AFDC  program.  If  Federal  assistance 
for  needv  refugees  were  not  made  available  without  regard  to  family  composition, 
refugees'  who  could  not  meet  the  States'  AFDC  or  General  Assistance  standards 
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would  have  to  turn  to  local  charitable  resources  for  help.  We  believe  the  waivers 
present  this,  and  also  minimize  the  refugees'  tendency  to  move  to  IStates  or  locali- 
ties where  aid  could  be  obtained. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  waiver  of  family  composition  requirements  is 
essential  because  of  the  refugees'  special  plight  and  because  the  lack  of  a  waiver 
would  place  a  substantial  burden  on  State  and  local  resources.  However,  there 
is  a  point  at  which  providing  waivers  for  refugees  cannot  be  justified  when 
others  in  need  are  not  treated  similarly.  We  believe  that  the  waiver  provision 
should  be  applied  only  during  the  first  two  years  after  refugee's  arrival  in  the 
United  States.  After  this  period,  assistance  should  be  provided  in  accordance 
with  the  same  rules  and  funding  provisions  applicable  to  non-refugees. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  American  Council  of 
Yoluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service. 

Kindly  come  to  tlie  witness  table. 

Mr.  Klein,  1  gather  you  are  the  acting  chairman.  Would  you  be 
good  enough  to  identify  the  people  witli  you  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  WELLS  C.  KLEIN,  SENIOR  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  COM- 
MITTEE ON  MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  AFFAIRS,  REPRESENTING 
THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  GERALDINE  OWENS,  COORDI- 
NATOR, SEA  PROGRAMS,  U.S.  CATHOLIC  CONFERENCE;  MARNIE 
DAWSON,  LUTHERAN  IMMIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  SERVICE,  AS- 
SISTANT DIRECTOR  FOR  CHURCH  AND  AGENCY  RELATIONSHIPS; 
MATTHEW  R.  GINFFRIDA,  CHURCH  WORLD  SERVICE;  BRUCE 
LEIMSIDOR,  HIAS,  INC.,  SENIOR  ASSISTANT  TO  EXECUTIVE  VICE 
PRESIDENT;  NAN  BORTON,  NATIONAL  RESETTLEMENT  COORDI- 
NATOR, INTERNATIONAL  RESCUE  COMMITTEE;  AND  NANCY 
LONG,  LUTHERAN  IMMIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  Klein.  Certainly,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

Beginning  on  my  left  is  iieraldine  Owens,  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference. 

Next  to  her  is  Miss  Dawson,  Mr.  Matthew  Ginffrida. 

And  I  represent  the  American  Council  for  Nationalities  Service. 

Bruce  Leimsidor  of  HIAS,  and  Nan  Borton,  who  is  the  national 
resettlement  coordinator  of  the  International  Rescue  Committee. 

And  I  think  we  are  missing  a  couple. 

Mr.  Papanek  was  here  and  may  be  joining  us,  I  think. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  He  is  not  at  the  table  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  He  is  not  at  the  table. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Do  you  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Klein? 

Mr.  Klein.  What  1  would  like  to  do,  with  your  permission,  is  very 
briefly  summarize  our  statement. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Without  objection,  the  text  of  your  statement  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  You  may  summarize  it. 

[The  complete  statement  follows.] 

Statement  of  Wells  C.  Klein,  Senior  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service 

Madam  Chairwoman :  My  name  is  Wells  C.  Klein.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  present 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Membership  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service  (ACVAFS),  a  listing  of  which  membership  is  at- 
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tached,  and  in  particular  the  Committee  on  Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs  of  l 
which  I  serve  as  senior  vice  chairman.  I  am  also  the  Executive  Director  of  the  ' 
American  Council  for  Nationalities  Service. 

Within  the  ACVAFS  membership  are  the  major  voluntary  agencies  with  ref- 
ugee resettlement  capabilities  including:  American  Council  for  Nationalities  \ 
Service ;  American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees ;  Church  World  Service : 
HIAS ;  International  Rescue  Committee ;  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Service ;  Migration  and  Refugee  Services,  United  States  Catholic  Conference : 
Polish  American  Immigration  and  Relief  Committee ;  Tolstoy  Foundation ;  and 
World  Relief. 

These  resettlement  agencies  have  resettled  two  million  refugees  in  the  United 
States  since  World  War  II.  It  is  through  these  organizations  that  the  American 
public  has  traditionally  expressed,  and  continue  to  express  deep  concern  for  the 
world's  refugees  and  makes  available  opportunities  for  these  unfortunate  people 
to  find  new  homes  and  new  hope  in  this  country  of  ours.  Our  commitment  to  this 
task  is  historic  and  continuing,  and  it  is  within  this  context  that  we  approach 
the  legislation  before  the  Committee  this  morning. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  we  believe  the  proposed  legislation  is  the  most  signifl-  ; 
cant  and  constructive  development  in  the  field  of  refug'ee  and  migration  affairs 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American  public  since  the 
historic  1965  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  We  would  also  like  to  note  that 
many  of  us  have  followed  the  development  of  this  legislation  for  some  time.  We 
are  aware  of  the  many  considerations  that  have  gone  into  its  development  and 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  both  those  in  the  Administra- 
tion and  in  th'e  Congress  who  contributed  to  its  preparation.  We  think  it  appro- 
priate that  introduction  of  this  legislation  last  month  coincided  v/ith  the  confirma- 
tion hearings  of  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Aff'airs.  This  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  combined  with  the  proposed  legislation  allows  for 
expedient  response  to  refugee  needs  in  accord  with  legislative  guidelines  and 
opens  prospects  for  responding  to  refugee  crises  in  a  manner  appropriate  to 
American  humanitarian  traditions. 

Before  turning  to  specific  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  its  implementation,  we  would  like  to  make  some  general  observations 
on  the  bill  and  its  three  titles  : 

The  bill  in  its  entirety  implements  U.S.  fundamental  concern  for  human  rlghtu 
in  the  areas  of  the  care  of  refugees  abroad,  the  admission  of  refugees  to  the 
United  States,  and  assistance  to  refugees  in  achieving  economic  and  self- 
sufficiency  after  they  arrive. 

We  see  each  of  the  bill's  titles  as  having  historical  implications.  Title  I  out- 
lines basic  U.S.  refugee  policy  and  also  underscores  the  ro'e  of  the  United  States 
as  advocate  to  other  nations  for  refugee  resettlement  opportunities  throughout 
the  world  community. 

Under  Title  II.  the  operational  definition  of  refugee  is  at  last  brought  into 
conformity  with  that  of  the  United  Nations  1951  Convention  on  the  Status  of 
Refugees  and  the  1968  Protocol  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  signatory. 

This  new  definition  finally  reflects  U.S.  traditional  humanitarian  concern  for 
refug'ees  anywhere  in  the  world  and  underscores  in  legislative  mandate  the  oft 
stated  concern  for  human  rights.  However,  based  tipon  our  experience  as 
operating  agencies  we  would  like  to  see  further  flexibility  in  the  definition  of 
refugee,  and  we  will  turn  to  this  subject  later  in  our  testimony. 

Title  II  also  establishes  entirely  new  provisions  for  the  admission  of  refugees. 
As  we  are  all  aware,  the  present  law  governing  the  admission  of  refugees  to  the 
United  States  is  inadequate,  cumbersome,  and  leaves  a  arreat  deal  to  be  desired 
in  terms  of  predictability  and  continuity.  The  new  provisions  will  facilitate  the 
continuity  of  programs  which,  from  our  particular  vantage  point,  are  critical 
in  terms  of  efl'ective  refugee  resettlement. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  concept  of  "normal  flow"  as  contained  in  the  context 
of  this  legislation  which  also  allows  for  fl'exibility  in  the  admission  of  additional 
refugees  in  response  to  humanitarian  and  other  concerns.  In  recent  months,  for 
example,  because  of  the  tragic  situation  in  the  refugee  camps  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  dramatic  exodus  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  need  for  refugee  resettlf^ment 
in  the  United  States  far  exceeds  the  proposed  statutory  "normal  flow"  figure. 
This  situation  is  expected  to  obtain  through  at  least  fiscal  year  1980,  and  we 
wish  to  note  that  it  is  important  that  we  utilize  the  flexibility  contained  in  the 
proposed  legislation  for  at  least  the  next  several  years. 
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The  proposed  legislation  thus  takes  a  realistic  approach  to  the  dual  require- 
ments of  orderly  process  and  flexibility.  This  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
respond  effectively  to  both  humanitarian  and  foreign  policy  considerations  in 
the  admission  of  refugees.  We  note  as  well  that  the  provisions  for  communication 
and  consultation  between  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  provide  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  shared  responsibility. 

We  are  gratified  that  under  the  bill  the  normal  flow  refugees  would  be  admitted 
as  immigrants  rather  than  as  parolees  and  conditional  entrants.  Not  only  will 
the  status  of  permanent  resident  facilitate  the  refugee's  assimilation  but  it  will 
obviate  the  current  adjustment  of  status  procedure  which  is  both  costly  and  bur- 
densome to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
settlement agencies,  not  to  speak  of  the  refugees. 

Had  the  legislation  before  this  Committee  today  been  in  effect  during  recent 
years,  great  anguish  and  hardship  could  have  been  avoided  and  we,  the  Amer- 
ican resettlement  agencies,  would  have  been  able  to  do  a  significantly  more  ef- 
fective job  in  discharging  our  resettlement  responsibilities. 

Title  III  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  substantively  different  from  the  first 
two  titles  in  that  it  does  not  establish  specific  policy  but  rather  sets  the  overall 
framework  within  which  specific  programs  and  funding  levels  will  need  to  be 
developed.  For  the  first  time  in  any  refugee  admission  bill,  a  patch-work  quilt 
of  refugee  assistance  is  replaced  with  a  framework  which  is  both  equitable  and 
consistent.  This  is  a  major  achievement. 

Title  III  clearly  recognizes,  in  its  authorization  of  various  program  com- 
ponents, that  refugee  assistance  is  tied  to  a  process,  and  has  many  facets.  As- 
sistance begins  in  the  country  of  temporary  asylum  (with  the  provision  for 
contributions  to  the  activities  of  the  IJNHCR )  and  continues,  for  those  refugees 
admitted  to  the  United  States,  through  reception,  placement  and  resettlement, 
until  the  refugee  is  able  to  stand  on  his  own  feet. 

As  you  well  know.  Madam  Chairwoman,  it  is  the  voluntary  resettlement  agen- 
cies which,  working  in  partnership  with  the  States  and  Federal  Government, 
actually  resettle  refugees  in  this  country.  The  recent  GAO  report  refers  to  the 
resettlement  agencies  as  the  "major  actors"  in  the  resettlement  process.  As  re- 
settlement agencies,  our  basic  concerns  are  threefold :  First,  that  U.S.  policy  with 
regard  to  refugee  resettlement  be  comprehensive  and  equitable,  yet  flexible  so 
that  refugees  can  be  helped  to  achieve  self-sufl3ciency  in  terms  of  their  individual 
potential ;  Second,  that  programs  designed  to  facilitate  refugee  resettlement  in 
the  United  States  focus  on  the  achievement  of  self-sufl3ciency  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible— both  for  the  benefit  of  the  refugee  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  so- 
ciety ;  and.  Third,  that  the  various  refugee  programs  reflect  planning  and  co- 
ordination, so  that  the  limited  available  resources,  and  I  emphasize  that  these 
come  from  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  sector,  are  used  as  effectively  as 
possible. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind,  and  as  refugee  assistance  programs  are  developed 
within  the  framework  provided  by  Title  III,  the  resettlement  agencies  urgently 
request  early  and  full  consultation  with  the  appropriate  departments  of  gov- 
'  emment  on  the  development  of  these  various  programs.  We  would  like  to  stress 
that  refugee  resettlement  is  an  ongoing  process,  and  that  the  voluntary  reset- 
tlement agencies  bear  a  continuing  responsibility  for  these  newcomers  through- 
I  out  the  process. 

I  To  this  end  we  would  hope  that  legislative  history  will  make  clear  that  fund- 
ing for  special  programs  and  services  designed  to  assist  refugees  achive  self- 
snfl^ciency  are  developed  in  close  consultation  with  the  resettlement  agencies 
and  their  1  ocal  afl51iates.  We  also  hope  that  the  bill,  when  it  emerges  from  com- 
mittee, will  contain  language  which  will  permit  greater  flexibility  under  federal 
reimbursement  for  social  services  than  the  mandatory  two  year  cutoff  date  now 
contained  in  the  bill. 

To  be  somewhat  repetitious,  it  is  imperative  that  refugee  assistance  programs 
developed  under  Title  III  be  integrated  with,  and  related  to,  the  ongoing  respon- 
sibilities carried  by  the  resettlement  agencies. 

I  would  now  like  to  pinpoint  some  specific  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  legislation.  We  believe  the  new  definition  of  refugee,  contained 
under  Title  IT  of  the  legislation,  would  be  strengthened  and  made  more  flexible 
if  it  contained  wording  which  would  permit  persons  displaced  in  their  own 
countries  to  be  defined  as  refugees.  We  would  also  like  to  see  included  a  provision 
which  would  permit  political  prisoners,  in  detention  or  having  been  released  from 
detention,  to  be  defined  as  refugees. 
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In  addition,  we  would  hope  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  find  a  mechanfsm 
which  would  permit  victims  of  natural  disasters  to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  as  refugees  in  those  relatively  infrequent,  yet  nonetheless  compelling 
circumstances,  when  returning  to  their  homes  or  finding  new  homes  elsewhere  in 

not  possible.  I 

On  another  subject,  we  are  concerned  that  this  proposed  legislation  does  not 
provide  for  uniform  procedures  relating  to  the  granting  of  asylum  to  and  pro- 
scribing deportation  or  return  of  refugees  to  countries  where  they  have  a  fear 
of  persecution.  Indeed  the  very  concept  of  asylum  is  missing  from  the  bill. 
We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  appending  to  this  testimony  suggested  language 
which  we  believe  would  strengthen  the  human  right  aspects  of  this  bill  for  dealing 
with  questions  of  asylum,  exclusion  and  deportation. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  alternative  language  should  be  used  in  Section 
243(h)  to  put  that  section  into  conformity  with  the  UN  Convention  and  Protocol. 
We  suggest  the  following: 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  not  deport  or  return  any  alien  admitted  as   a 
refugee  or  who  meets  the  definition  of  a  refugee  in  Section  lOKa )  (42) ,  other  than 
an  alien  described  in  Section  241(a)  (19),  to  any  country  where  such  alien  hasi 
a  well-rounded  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  his  race,  religion,  nationality,! 
membership  of  a  particular  social  group,  or  political  opinion." 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  our  testimony,  my  colleagues  and  I  feel  that  the 
legislation  being  discussed  today  is  a  momentous  step  forward  and,  while  we 
recognize  that  modifications  may  take  place  in  the  legislative  process,  we  most 
fervently  urge  that  Congress  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  this  legislation 
and  take  speedy  action  in  passing  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979. 

APPENDIX 

Title  II 

(Proposed  additional  provision  relating  to  asylum) 

"Any  person  within  ithe  United  States  or  at  its  borders  who  meets  the  definition 
of  a  refugee  as  contained  in  Section  101(a)  (42),  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
apply  for  asylum  in  the  United  States. 

"The  Attorney  General  shrtll  establish  a  uniform  procedure  for  an  alien,  re- 
gardless of  his  .'Status,  applying  for  asylum  who  is  physically  present  in  the  United 
States,  and  shall  admit  any  such  alien  for  lawful  permanent  residence  who  meets 
the  definition  of  a  refugee  in  Section  101(a)  (42),  (other  than  an  alien  described 
in  Section  241(a)  (19)  ),  including  his  spouse  and  children  as  provided  in  Section 
209(a)  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  numerical  limitation  specified  in  this 
Act. 

"When  granted  asylum,  a  refugee  shall  be  eligible  to  adjusit  his  status  to  that 
of  a  permanent  resident  in  compliance  with  Section  207  (b )  ( 1 ) ." 

American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  foe  Foreign  Service 

American  Council  for  Judaism  Philanthropic  Fund,  Inc. 

American  Council  for  Nationalities  Service 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Inc. 

American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees,  Inc. 

American  .Tewii^h  .Toint  Distribution  Committee,  Inc. 

American  Mizrachi  Women 

American  ORT  Federation,  Inc. 

As.semblies  of  God,  Foreign  Service  Committee  r 

Baptist  World  Alliance 

CARE,  Inc. 

Catholic  Relief  Services,  United  States  Catholic  Confei-ence  > 

Christian  Children's  Fund,  Inc. 

Church  World  Service 

CODEL.  Inc. 

Community  Development  Foundation,  Inc. 

Experiment  in  International  Living 

Foundation  for  the  Peoples  of  the  South  Pacific,  Inc. 

Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  Inc. 

Heifer  Project  International 

HIAS 
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international  Human  Assistance  Programs,  Inc. 

International  Rescue  Committee,  Inc. 

Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service,  Lutheran  Council  in  the  USA 

Lutheran  World  Relief,  Inc. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 

Migration  and  Refugee  Service,  United  States  Catholic  Conference 

Near  East  Foundation 

PACT,  Inc. 

Polish  American  Immigration  and  Relief  Committee,  Inc. 

Salvation  Army,  The 

Save  the  Children  Federation.  Inc. 

Seventh-Day  Adventist  World  Service,  Inc. 

Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc. 

United  Israel  Appeal.  Inc. 

United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  America,  Inc. 

World  Relief,  Inc. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  International  Division 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  USA,  National  Board 

Mr.  I^EiN.  I  would  like  to  say  that  our  tastimony  this  mornings  is 
somewhat  unusual.  Usually,  when  there  is  a  refugee  or  immigration 
bill  before  the  committee,  it  is  the  eight  or  nine  voluntary  agencies 
involved  in  resettlement  and  in  immigration  matters  that  appear 
before  the  committee. 

Bec?.use  of  the  importance  of  this  legislation,  we  have  taken  an 
unusual  step  of  going  to  the  entire  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies,  and  the  testimony  we  are  presenting  this  morning  is  on 
behalf  of  all  38  members  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies for  Foreign  Service. 

I  think  this  must  be  unique  in  the  annals  of  our  testimony  before 
congressional  committees. 

A  list  of  the  membership  is  attached  to  our  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  that  we  support  the  legislation  before 
committee  this  morning.  Title  II  finally  brings  the  defiintion  of  "refu- 
gee," into  the  conformity  with  the  convention  on  the  state  of  refugees, 
of  1051  and  the  1968  protocol. 

We  also  note,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  the  way  in  which  title 
II  establishes  a  joint  responsibility  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive brandies  for  determining  the  number  of  refugees  that  will  be 
brouglit  into  the  United  States. 

We  feel  this  approach — which  is  a  rather  skillfully  drawn  piece  of 
legislation — provides  both  the  mechanism  for  expeditious  action,  and 
shares  the  responsibility  in  a  manner  in  which  the  true  interest  of  this 
Nation  can  be  exercised. 

We  have  some  specific  suggestions,  that  are  contained  in  the  testi- 
mony, v/ith  regard  to  some  items,  such  as  the  question  of  asylum, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  legislation. 

And  I  would  ask  the  committee  to  look  through  the  testimony  in 
its  entirety,  with  particular  reference  to  these  suggestions. 

I  would  like,  if  I  could.  Madam  Chairwoman,  to  read  into  our 
testimony  some  comments  that  speak  particularly  to  title  III  of  the 
legislation,  which  is  the  most  loosely  drawn  aspect  of  the  legislation,  a.g 
Wv^  know. 

I  would  like  to  return  in  greater  detail  to  two  subjects  already  men- 
tioned in  our  testimony :  title  III,  and  the  specific  role  of  the  resettle- 
ment agencies. 

4S-4.S0— 70 17 
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Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Klein,  would  you  mind  moving  the 

microphone  closer  to  you.  i 

Mr.  Klein.  Closer  ?  | 

I  must  apologize.  I  have  brand  new  glasses,  and  I  am  having  trouble  j 

getting  them  and  the  microphone  together. 

Is  this  better  ?  [ 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Yes.  I 

Mr.  IvjLEiN.  Madame  Chairwoman,  I  would  like  to  return  in  greater  i 
detail  to  a  subject  already  mentioned  in  our  testimony — title  III.  AS( 
we  noted  earlier,  title  III  does  not  set  specific  policy,  but  rather  estab-  j 
lishes  a  broad  framework  within  which  policy  and  funding  for  refugee ' 
resettlement  can  be  esetablished.  Many  of  us  involved  in  refugee  reset- 1 
tlement  are  concerned  with  the  potential  tradeoff  which  might  be  re-  i 
quired  if  the  cost  of  resettlement  appears  to  exceed  "reasonable"  limits.  J 
The  tradeoff  would  be  the  admission  of  fewer  refugees.  Neither  thel 
situation  of  Southeast  Asian  nor  that  of  Soviet  refugees  permits  of 
such  a  tradeoff.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the  cost  of  resettlement 
in  the  United  States  be  kept  reasonable  and  that  the  programs  designed 
to  bring  new  arrivals  to  self-sufficiency  be,  themselves,  cost-effective. 
We  see  no  need  for  increasing  the  overall  per  capita  cost  of  refugee  i 
resettlement.  This  leads  us  to  title  III. 

Few  would  dispute  that  our  present  set  of  refugee  resettlement  pro- 
grams represent  an  accretion  of  ad  hoc  lesponses  to  resettlement  con- 
cerns over  the  past  several  years,  responses  which  are  essentially  de- 1 
void  of  internal  consistency,  equity  and  cost-effectiveness.  The  imple- ; 
mentation  of  title  III  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  turn  this  around. 

At  this  time,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  creative  thinking  taking  place  ( 
with  regard  to  implementation  of  title  III,  consensus  is  developing  and  1 
several  basic  themes  are  beginning  to  emerge.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
tying  refugee  resettlement  directly  to  public  assistance — public  wel-' 
fare — is  inappropriate.  In  1975,  with  the  sudden  arrival  of  large  num- 
bers of  Indochinese  refugees  in  the  United  States,  the  Administration , 
and  the  Congress  turned  to  the  most  readily  available  mechanism  to; 
provide  interim  assistance  for  those  who  could  not  immediately  enter 
the  labor  market — this  was  the  public  assistance  system.  It  is,  how- 1 
ever,  important  to  note  that  refugees — Southeast  Asian  and  Soviet — 
were  not  previously  dependent  populations  and,  will  not  be  dependent 
populations  in  this  country  having  once  made  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  their  new  homeland.  Utilizing  public  welfare,  as  a  mechanism 
for  interim  support  can  be  psychologically  damaging  to  refugees  and 
engender  a  dependency  which  operates  at  cross  purposes  with  the  ob- 
jective of  assisting  refugees  to  achieve  self-sufficiency.  Also,  associating 
refugee  resettlement  with  welfare  is — in  the  mind  of  the  public  and, 
indeed,  in  the  minds  of  the  Members  of  Congress — counterproductive. 
There  is  a  consensus  developing  that  those  refugees,  individuals  and  \ 
families  who  are  eligible  for  AFDC  and  SSI  benefits,  should  be  moved , 
into  these  programs  early  in  the  resettlement  process.  By  definition,  j 
AFDC  and  SSI  eligible  persons  are  not  members  of  the  labor  force! 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  become  economically  self-sufficient.  There  is| 
also  a  consensus  developing  that  we  must  find  another  system  to  pro- 1 
vide  interim  income  maintenance  for  refugees  during  that  period  when  i 
they  are  adjusting  to  their  new  environment  and  acquiring  the  Ian- 
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giiage  and  vocational  skills  necessary  to  achieve  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  At  a  recent  meeting  on  resettlement  policy,  convened  by  the 
Trans  Century  Foundation,  two  preliminary  suggestions  were  dis- 
cussed :  Utilizing  either  the  social  security  structure,  or  the  system  of 
unemployment  insurance.  Both  of  these  suggestions  need  to  be  care- 
fully examined  in  terms  of  how  they  miglit  be  made  responsive  to  the 
need  for  interim  income  maintenance,  rather  than  why  they  should  not 
be  utilized.  There  may  well  be  other  Federal  structures  appropriate  to 
tlie  purpose  of  refugee  support.  However,  the  point  to  be  made  here  is 
that  we  must  come  up  with  a  different  mechanism  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  refugee  as  well  as  the  political  and  social  realities  of  our 
own  society. 

If  nonpublic  assistance  mechanism  were  to  be  utilized  for  interim 
support,  it  would  be  logical  to  provide  medical  assistance  to  refugees 
either  through  medicaid,  but  unrelated  to  public  assistance,  or  to  pur- 
cliase  medical  insurance  coverage  for  refugees  on  an  interim  basis  from 
the  medical  insurance  industry. 

A  second  theme  which  is  clearly  emerging  is  the  importance  of  lan- 
guage training  to  the  achievement  of  social  and  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  There  are  currently  numerous  programs  of  english  lan- 
guage training  for  refugees  funded  through  either  special  projects 
or  title  XX.  The  distribution  and  availability  of  these  projects  are  both 
uneven  and  inadequate.  We  are  coming  to  recognize  that  a  much  more 
systematic  approach  to  the  provison  of  English  language  training  for 
refugees  is  required  for  effective  resettlement. 

Vocational  or  skills  upgrading  are  also  of  considerable  importance, 
both  for  those  without  skills,  and  for  those  whose  skills  need  modifica- 
tion or  up-grading  for  adaptation  to  our  labor  market.  This  latter 
point  is  particularly  true  for  those  with  transferable  skills — for 
example,  doctors  or  engineers. 

The  importance  of  active  participation  of  State  governments  in  the 
resettlement  process  is  also  increasingly  apparent.  The  appointment 
of  a  State  official,  preferably  in  the  office  of  the  Governor,  to  coordinate 
resettlement  activities,  has  proven  very  effective  in  the  Indochinese 
projrrram,  not  only  in  terms  of  coordination,  but  also  in  bringing  the 
multitude  of  services  which  are  potentially  available,  both  public  and 
private,  to  focus  on  the  problem  of  assisting  refugees  achieve  self- 
sufficiency.  The  is  primarily  a  function  of  leadership  and  the  organi- 
zation of  resources  to  provide  effective  coverage  and  avoid  costly 
duplication.  While  such  a  focal  point  at  the  State  level  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  insure  effective  resettlement,  it  is  clearly  of  great  value. 

Refugee  resettlement  is  most  importantly  an  on  the  ground  grass- 
roots individual  problem-solving  process.  It  is  casework;  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  individual.  While  clearly  national  planning  is 
essential  for  effective  resettlement,  in  the  final  analysis,  good  pro- 
gram results  from  local  initiative,  wisdom,  experience,  adaptation,  and 
dedication.  Wliat  is  effective  in  one  community,  may  not  be  in  another. 
We  must,  therefore,  allow  for  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  at  the  local 
level.  Programs  for  which  funding  guidelines  are  developed  nationally, 
such  as  Ensflish  language  training,  must  permit  local  variation  in 
iterms  of  utilizing  available  resources  and  meeting  specific  client  needs. 
Tliey  must,  however,  adhere  to  nationally  defined  objectives. 
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Keferrin^  back  to  our  comments  on  cost  effectiveness,  we  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  dealing  with  those  generic  factors 
which  inhibit  the  achievement  of  self-sufficiency,  such  as  language 
skills,  early  in  the  process  rather  than  stringing  out  resettlement  over 
an  unnecessarily  long  period  of  time.  This  "front  loading"  is  not  only 
important  in  terms  of  cost  effectiveness,  but  also  in  terms  of  the 
individual  refugee's  self-respect.  None  of  us  feel  very  happy  at  being 
on  the  outside,  neither  do  refugees.  Our  objectives  as  a  society,  and 
their  individual  objectives  are  the  same.  The  structure  of  programs 
and  the  use  of  funds  must  be  directed  toward  the  early  achievement  of 
economic  and  social  self-sufficiency. 

As  we  mentioned  earlier,  a  good  deal  of  thought  is  being  directed 
toward  the  question  of  how  refugee  resettlement  should  be  structured 
under  the  legislation  before  the  committee  today.  A  consensus  seems 
to  be  developing  at  least  on  major  considerations.  We  would,  there- 
fore, suggest  to  the  committee  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  leave  title 
III  of  1:he  legislation  as  flexible  as  possible — much  as  in  the  present 
form — to  permit  all  of  us  concerned  with  resettlement  to  develop  truly 
effective  means  of  achieving  this  shared  objective.  We  would  earnestly  { 
hope  that  developing  the  outlines  of  a  definitive  program  would  involve 
the  Congress  as  well  as  the  administration  and  the  private  sector. 
This  is  not  a  platitude ;  we  are  fully  aware  that  the  Congress  bears  a  ^ 
major  responsibility  in  determining  the  number  of  refugees  which 
will  be  admitted  to  the  United  States,  and  is  the  only  body  which  || 
can  make  available  the  funds  needed  for  their  resettlement.  We  share  || 
congressional  concern  for  cost  effectiveness  as  well  as  for  both  effec 
tive  program  and  accountability.  We  do  not  believe  these  are  con 
flicting  objectives. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Let  me  start  out  with  a  point  that  you  made  at  the  outset,  that  the 
refugee  resettlement  programs — using  my  own  word — were  a  "hodge- 
podge"" of  different  responses  at  different  times,  and  not  only  do  we 
have  different  programs  for  different  refugee  groups,  but  we  also  have 
different  agencies  administering  these  programs. 

What  was  your  reaction  to  the  consolidation,  within  HEW,  of  allj 
programs  providing  funds  for  the  resettlement  of  refugees  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Strong,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

We  have  discusspd  this  subject  with  both  the  Department  of  State 
and  Ambassador  Clark's  office,  and  with  HEW;  and  we  are  terribly, 
strongly  opposed. 

I  am  sorry.  There  are  tMO  questions.  Are  you  talking  about  the  con 
solidation  of  support  systems  and  programs  for  domestic  resettle' 
ment ■ 

Ms,  HoLTZMAN.  That  is  what  I'm  talking  about. 

Mr.  Kleix.  Not  with  reception  and  placement  grants- 


Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  Yes,  I  am  talking  about  all  moneys  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resettlement  in  the  United  States,  all  funds. 

Mr.  Klein.  All  right. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  As  loug  as  they  are  spent  within  the  United  States— 
that  is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 
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Mr.  Klein.  "We  believe  that  the  one  exception  to  this  is  the  reception 
and  placement  grant  which  is  paid  to  the  voluntary  agency  on  a  per 
capita  basis  by  the  Department  of  State,  at  this  point  under  contracts 
that  we  have  with  the  Department  of  State. 

There  are  four  major  reasons  that  we  feel  strongly  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  this  system  for  the  time  being. 

One  is  the  fact  that  much  of  what  we  do  as  voluntary  agencies,  in  the 
resettlement  process,  is  closely  connected  and  concerned  with  the  pro- 
cess of  moving  the  refugees  from  abroad  here. 

In  terms  of  expenditure  of  funds,  we  estimate  that  $120  per  capita 
is  tlie  cost  wo  incur  before  tlie  refugee  ever  arrives  in  the  United  States, 
terms  of  the  process  of  getting  him  in  here,  the  process  of  identifying 
the  sponsor  of  settlement  opportunities,  nurturing  these  systems,  work- 
ing with  the  overseas  process  people 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Regardless  of  where  the  refugee  is  from  ? 
Mr.  Kleix.  Those  figures  are  based  on  the  Indo-Chinese  refugees. 
I  do  not  have  a  figure  for  the  European  refugees. 
[Discussion  off  the  record.] 

INIr.  Klein.  The  European  figure  is  between  $200  and  $250  before 
the  refugee  arrives.  This  is  the  figure  that  HIAS  uses. 

The  second  reason  that  we  feel  quite  strongly  about  this  is  the  fact 
that  we  fear  we  would  be  totally  lost  within  the  HEW  structure. 
HEW  is  so  large — and  the  refugee  components  within  the  total 
HEW  structure  would  be  so  small,  despite  assurances  that  it  would 
be  given  a  great  deal  of  attention,  that  we  are  fearful  that  the  volun- 
tary agencies,  our  structure,  over  time,  would  be  lost  and  buried  in 
this. 

Our  third  reason  is  that  the  natural  constituency  of  HEW  is 
the  States,  the  State  government,  the  State  concerns.  We  feel  that  our 
particular  needs,  as  voluntary  agencies,  would  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  process  if  we  were  to  relate  to  HEW  on  reception  and  placement 
grants. 

Finally,  ^Sladam  Chairwoman,  the  fact  is  that  our  track  record 
working  with  HEW  does  not  assure  us — is  not  reassuring  in  terms 
of  the  future,  if  the  reception  and  replacement  grant  was  with  HEW. 
We  have  simply  not  been  able  to  establish,  heretofore,  an  effective 
working  relationship  with  this  branch  of  the  Government,  as  far  as 
refugee  resettlement  is  concerned. 

There  are  several  examples  of  this,  but  I  think  it  suffices  to  say  that 
we  do  not  feel  comfortable  with  HEW,  with  its  responses  to  refugee 
resettlement,  nor  does  HEW  really  understand  what  is  involved  in 
the  refusjee  resettlement  processing. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  issue  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  English  language  training,  which  you  said  was  not  ade- 
quate. The  teaching  of  English  language,  I  take  it.  is  also  not  adequate. 
Wliy  should  we  write  a  piece  of  leonslation  which  leaves  this  whole 
issue  completely  in  the  hands  of  HEW,  which,  to  use  your  word,  is 
not  as  sensitive  as  it  could  be  ?  Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  have 
some  standards,  some  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Kletx.  Yes,  I  think  we  have — we  would  encourage  that.  I 
think  we  would  hope  that  the  legislation  and  the  legislative  history 
could  spell  out  the  importance  of  even  coverage  and  focus  on  the  ac- 
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quiring  of  early  language  skills  made  available  to  almost  all  refugees. 

Wliat  we  have  now  is  good  programs  in  some  areas,  bad  programs 
in  other  areas,  and  no  programs  in  third  areas. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  How  would  you  suggest  our  revising  the  present 
method  in  which  educational  services  are  provided  to  refugees  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  it  would  take  national  planning  to  define,  (A) 
what  are  the  goals  of  English  as  a  second  language  training  as  they 
apply  to  refugees;  and,  (B),  how  can  these  goals  be  implemented  in 
terms  of  the  low-cost  but  effective  program's  broad  coverage  ? 

Again,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  experience  out  there  in  English 
lan^^iage  training.  But  that  experience"  has  not  been  brought  together 
and  analyzed,  and  no  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  it  interms 
of  how  should  this  be  structured,  as  we  approach  what  is,  in  effect,  a 
long-range  policy. 

May  I  interrupt  and  ask  some  of  my  colleagues  to  respond,  if  they 
could,  to  some  degree  ? 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Do  you  m.ean  that  in  terms  of  the  English  language 
training  what  would  be  required  would  be  to  gather  the  information 
that  we  have  with  respect  to  how  these  prosframs  have  and  have  not 
been  working,  and  to  try  to  formulate  a  policy  ? 
^  But  we  are  not  at  that  stage,  now,  where  anybody  can  give  us  a 
simple  answer  as  to  how  we  set  up  English  training  programs? 

_  Mr.  Klein.  Madam  Chairwoman,  I  am  not  sure  that" we  have  that 
either  at  this  point.  A  number  of  us — some  of  us  are  concerned  enough 
5bout  this  that  we  are  talking  about  pulling  together  English  language 
specialists  in  the  fall  for  a  seminar,  to  do  exactly  what  we  are  talking 
about  now. 

Ms.  Dawson.  That  is  in  the  planning  stage  at  this  moment,  to  have 
a  seminar  on  this  subject  in  2  or  3  months,  so  that  we  as  voluntary 
agencies  can  pull  together  all  the  expertise  in  this  field  and  try  to 
€ome  up  with  some  comprehensive  goals  and  guidelines. 

JMs.  Holtzman.  Do  you  have  any  experience  with  how  well  the  pro- 
grams have  been  working  with  respect  to  children?  Do  you  have  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  how  well  and  quickly  children  in  schools  learn 
English? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  will  comment  briefly  and  ask  my  colleagues  if  they 
would  comment. 

I  think  our  experience  is  that  children  are  learning  English  very 
rapidly  in  school.  They  are  the  most  flexible  of  all  of  us.  And  this  does 
not  represent  a  serious  problem. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  Is  there  a  requirement  that  there  be  special  bi- 
lino-ual  programs,  or  just  English  as  a  second  language  programs? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  most  of  them  manage  without  any  special  pro- 
gram. There  are  obviously  exceptions  to  that. 

Ms.  Long.  I  am  Nancy  Long.  I  am  with  the  Lutheran  Immiflfration 
and  Refugee  Service,  and  T  would  like  to  comment  with  relation  to 
children  nnd  learnin<r  English. 

I  would  say  up  until  the  age  when  they  reach  early  adolescence, 
around  12,  13.  14.  that  learning  a  new  language  is  not  a  difficult  task, 
and  they  can  fairly  readily  adapt  to  a  school  system. 

Where  they  are  adolescents,  the  difficulties  in  learning  a  new  lan- 
guage are  much,  much  more  great,  as  would  be  true  with  adults  trying 
to  learn  a  new  language. 
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The  school  systems,  as  I  said,  I  think  are  very  ^ood  in  terms  of  their 
responses  to  the  needs  of  these  children,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  it  varies, 
depending  upon  the  sensitivity  of  the  teacher  and  the  principal  and 
the  school  administrators,  and  the  amount  of  time  that  they  can  spend 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  these  children. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Let  me  ask  a  question  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
whether  the  welfare  system  ought  to  be  used  as  a  mechanism  for  pro- 
viding supplementary  income  maintenance  for  refugees.  And  let  me 
first  focus  on  the  issue  of  medical  care. 

Why  is  it  that  you  suggest  that  me-dical  care  not  be  tied  to  public 
assistance  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Well,  I  think  the  approach  that  we  would  like  to  take  is 
that  we  should  not  move  the  refugee  into  the  public  assistance  system 
unless  he  is  either  AFDC  or  SSI  eligible.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
order  to  receive  medicaid  you  really  have  to  register  for  public  assist- 
ance. This  means,  in  effect,  that  you  take  a  refugee,  in  order  to  get 
medical  care  coverage,  you  take  him  into  the  system.  This  is  counter- 
productive. 

AVliat  we  are  trying  to  do  is  keep  them  out  of  the  system  and  get  them 
as  self-sufficient  as  quickly  as  possible.  Therefore,  we  really  need  to 
devise  a  mechanism  whereby  medical  care  can  be  given  without  neces- 
sarily tying  the  individual  into  the  total  public  welfare  system.  It  is 
totally  counterproductive  in  terms  of  achievement  of  self-sufficiency, 
and  it  probably  costs  the  Government  a  lot  of  money. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Wliat  alternative  systems  would  you  recommend 
with  regard  to  income  maintenance  or  supplementary  income  mainte- 
nance, if  you  are  not  going  to  use  the  AFDC  system  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  are  two  suggestions  which  have  been  mentioned  so 
far,  and  that  appear  attractive,  and  there  may  be  others. 

The  point  is,  there  are  a  plenitude  of  Federal  systems  out  there, 
mechanisms  which  one  could  use.  The  two  that  seem  most  appealing, 
and  which  we  would  urge  the  committee  and  HEW  to  examine,  are, 
one,  the  structure  of  social  security  offices,  some  1,500  social  security 
offices  out  there.  They  are  now  charged  with  dealing  with  SSI  and  they 
have  experience  in  providing  monetary  support  to  people. 

The  second  system  is  the  unemployment  insurance  system,  which 
channels  through  the  State  unemployment  offices — and  it's  not  HEW, 
but  the  Department  of  Labor.  But  again,  it  is  a  Federal  system  out 
there. 

One  can  take  the  point  of  view — as  I  mentioned  earlier — and  the 
refugees  were  self-sufficient  before,  by  and  large,  and  always  with 
exceptions  within  a  large  population,  will  be  given  in  this  interim 
f  period,  when  they  arrive  here  as  newly  arrived  members  of  this  society, 
th;it  they  are  essentially  unemployed  by  reason  of  their  newness  to  the 
society,  their  need  to  adapt  to  our  institutions,  our  language,  et  ectera. 
I      So  that  you  could,  I  think,  not  only  justify  administratively  but 
'  philosophically  the  use  of  unemployment  insurance  as  an  interim  sup- 
port mechanism,  using  the  State  unemployment  insurance  levels,  with 
cutoff  points,  obviously. 
]Ms.  HoLTzMAN.  WTien  would  someone  become  eligible  for  these 
j  funds? 

''     Mr.  Klein.  They  would  be  eligible — we  have  not  got  all  the  answers. 
Madam  Chairwoman,  at  this  time.  We  would  propose,  if  they  could 
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not  enter  tlie  labor  force  shortly  after  arrival— 2,  3.  4  weeks,  a  month, 
whatever  it  is— then  that  they  would  be  elia^ible  for  unemployment  I 
insurance  under  this  program,  which  would  be  100-percent  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Government,  the  same  way  the  Federal  Ctov- 
ernment  now  reimburses  the  States  for  public  assistance,  until  we 
could  deal  with  the  generic  factors  that  are  inhibitmg  their  achieve- 
ment of  self-sufficiency. 

I  am  not  sure  I  have  responded  to  your  question,  though. 

"Sis.  IIoLTZMAx.  I  want  to  know  how  much  income  a  family  can  have 
and  receive  supplementary  funds  ? 

jNIr.  Klein.  One  would  presume  that  they  would  not  have  a  source 
of  income  if  thev  were  not  in  the  labor  force.  Again 

Ms.  HoLTzMAN.  But  somc  people  receive  welfare  benefits  even 
though  they  are  working ;  they  have  a  total  family  income  which  still 
allows  them  to  remain  eligible. 

Are  you  saying  that  ought  to  be  abandoned  ? 

Mr. 'Klein.  No,  I  do  not  think  we  are  saying  that  should  be 
abandoned.  Supplementary  assistance,  where  you  are  in  entry  level 
jobs  or  there  is  an  extremely  large  family,  these  people  would  be  eli- 
gible for  the  programs. 

^Y}\iit  we  are  trying  to  get  away  from  is,  first,  putting  people  m  the 
public  assistance  program  initially,  when  over  time  they  will  not  need 
to  be.  And  second,  get  away  from  special  entitlements  for  refugees 
under  public  assistance,  when  those  entitlements  are  not  available  to 
other  members  of  the  society. 

Ms.  HoLTzMAx.  What  statistics  do  you  have  with  respect  to  absorp- 
tion of  refugees?  How  long  does  it  "take  an  Indochinese  refugee,  as 
opposed  to  a  Cuban  refugee,  as  opposed  to  a  Soviet  Jewish  refugee,  as 
opposed  to  refugees  from  other  places,  to  become  self-sufficient  ?  Is  that 
the  objective? 

How  long  does  it  take  adults  ?  Males  ?  Females  ?  Cliildren  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  Obviously  it  varies. 
Obviously  we  still  have  some  refugees  such  as  Indochinese  who  arrived 
in  1975,  receiving  public  assistance.  Now,  most  of  that  assistance,  I 
would  point  out,  is  supplementary  assistance,  not  full  cash  assistance. 

I  would  guess  that  our  feeling  is  that  those  that  are  going  to  make  it, 
which  is  the  vast  majority,  will  make  it  within  that  first  2-year  period, 
which  has  been  discussed  before  this  committee  before. 

But  I  would  ask  others  what  has  been  the 

Mr.  Letmsidor.  In  terms  of  the  Soviet  Jews,  the  national  average  is 
3  to  6  months.  Of  course,  again,  there  are  some  elderly  or  some  people 
who  cannot  enter  the  labor  market  for  specific  reasons,  where  the 
Jewish  commimity  maintains  them  for  a  longer  period. 

But  the  national  average  is  about  3  to  6  months,  and  going  down. 

ISIr.  Klein.  I  think  we  would  have  to  say  that  the  Indochinese  may 
be  longer  than  that,  in  ]:)art  due  to  health  considerations  and  the  trauma 
of  their  existence  before  they  reached  these  shores. 

]Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  What  about  language  training  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Jewish  refugees?  Do  you  have  any  comment  to  make  about 
that? 

Mr.  Letmsidor.  Again,  as  the  yoimg  lady  from  the  Luthei-au  Serv- 
ice said,  the  problem  with  the  children  is  not  really  terribly  critical. 
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There  is,  of  course,  a  problem  with  the  young  adults  and  adults  in 
terms  of  language  training. 

By  and  large,  our  agencies  have  found  that  the  existing  ESL  sys- 
tems within  the  p>ublic  school  system,  as  set  up  for  a  regular  imigrant 
population,  is  not  really  adequate  for  the  services  to  refugees,  because 
of  the  revolving  caseload  of  refugees ;  also,  in  terms  of  the  imperative 
to  become  self-sufficient  much,  much  more  quickly,  and  the  high  mo- 
bility— tlie  high,  let  us  say,  economic  mobility  of  refugees;  also,  exist- 
ing ESL  programs  in  the  public  school  system  are  not  necessarily  vo- 
cationally oriented. 

So  the  most  successful  ones  really  have  been  the  English  language 
progi-ams  that  have  been  set  up  by  the  affiliates  of  the  vohmtary  agen- 
cies in  the  individual  communities  or  set  up  by  those  affiliates  in  con- 
junction with  junior  colleges  and  other  types  of  institutions. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  to  give  loans  to  the 
refugees,  as  opposed  to  grants,  after  a  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  For  what  purposes  ? 

]Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  Well  the  suggestion  has  been  made,  either  with  re- 
spect to  basic  assistance  or  with  respect  to  medical  insui'ance. 

]Mr.  Klein.  Collectively,  we  have  not  considered  this.  I  will  have  to 
give  you  mj  own  personal  response,  and  ask  others  to  respond  if  they 
disagree. 

Essentially,  I  think,  the  refugee  has  a  difficult  enough  task  as  it  is, 
adapting  to  societ}',  becoming  productive,  self-sufficient,  a  contributing 
member  of  society.  I  think  we  ought  to  provide  whatever  assistance  is 
necessary,  in  a  rather  clean,  definitive  manner  early  in  the  process. 

My  personal  druthers  would  be  not  to  burden  him  with  a  loan  for 
purposes  of  maintenance  during  that  early  period  or  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  let  him,  once  he  achieves  self-sufficiency,  to  make  his  own  waj'" 
without  the  burden  hanging  over  his  head.  Again,  many  of  these 
people  come  with  a  great  many  burdens  already.  The  refugee  comes 
with  the  baggage  that  other  inunigrants  simply  don't  come  with  in 
terms  of  difficulties  and  the  trauma  of  their  previous  experience. 

Mr.  Leimsidor.  jNIadam  Chairman,  in  temis  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, we  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  terms  of  this. 
About  2  years  ago,  most  of  the  Jewish  communities  receiving  Russian 
Jewish  refugees  went  to  either  a  full  loan  program  or  a  partial  loan 
program  instead  of  a  grant  progTam.  There  were  various  motivations 
and  various  philosophical  discussions  around  this. 

But  one  thing  that  I  can  sav  is  that  there  has  lyeen  no  evidence  that 
a  loan  program  has  reduced  the  period  of  maintenance  to  any  sub- 
stantial degree.  ^Many  communities  and  many  social  agencies  within 
the  Jewish  sphere  do  feel  that  it  has  helped  the  refugee  develop  a  sense 
of  participating  iu  his  own  resettlement  and  taking  on  responsibilities 
and  also  learning  the  American  economic  system. 

So  that  there  have  beeii,  in  a  sense,  positive  casework  implications 
to  a  loan  system.  But  in  terms  of  reducing  the  period  of  maintenance, 
we  have  no  verifiable  data  on  it.  And,  in  fact,  I  tend  to  think  that  it 
probably  doesn't  make  any  difference  at  all. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  "Would  anyone  else  like  to  make  any  comment? 

]Ms.  Long.  Within  the  Lutheran  system,  Avith  the  first  two  Indochina 
programs,  we  did  establish  a  revolving  loan  fund  for  certain  special 
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needs.  Most  of  the  maintenance  would  be  done  on  a  grant  bp^sis,  rather 
than  a  loan.  But  for  such  items  as  car  doAvn  payments  or  housing  down  I 
payments,  A,  where  a  car  was  necessary  for  transportation  to  work,  ! 
or,"  B,  where  housing  could  not  be  located  in  the  community,  where  a 
housing  purchase  would  be  a  solution  to  finding  housing  for  that 
family,  as  long  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  good  type  of  resource  , 
to  be  able  to  offer,  but  only  loans  for  specific  purposes. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  take  it  nobody  would'have  any  objection  to  increasing  the  Federal 
Government's  monitoring  of  the  programs  that  it  funded? 

Mr.  Klein.  No,  Madam  Chairwoman.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  need 
for  program  accountability.  We  simply  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
monitoring  doesn't  impinge  upon  the  flexibility  of  the  private  sector 
to  secure  resources  from  that  sector  and  use  them  effectively.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  line  here  that  we  have  to  watch,  but  we  are  using 
public  funds.  We  are  undertaking  a  public  program.  There  must  be 
not  only  financial,  but  programmatic,  accountability. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Do  you"  think  that  we  should  have  differences  by 
country  of  origin  for  any  of  the  refugees  ? 

Mr.  IvLEiN.'l  think,  "if  we  do  that — and  there  is  consensus  among 
us  then  we  are  back  on  the  same  track  we  are  on  right  now.  I  think 
that  we  should  work  in  terms  of  differences  between  individual  refu- 
gees, not  differences  between  groups  of  refugees,  in  the  way  that  we 
treat  them.  And  we  must  be  able  to  maximize  the  individual  refugee's 
potential  and  deal  with  his  individual  problems,  but  those  must  be 
considered  as  individual  and  family,  and  not  group,  Othei-wise  we  are 
just  setting  ourselves  up  for  a  fall  and  compounding  the  difficulties  we 
are  in  now. 

Mr.  Leimsidor.  I  think  that  we,  of  course,  would  very  strongly 
support  equal  treatments  for  all  refugees  and  equal  benefits  for  all 
refugees.  We  are  a  bit  concerned  that  that  may  be  interpreted  to  mean 
uniformity  of  program  for  all  refugees.  I  mean,  one  must  remember 
that  not  only  refugees  coming  from  different  places,  but  there  are 
also  refugees  going  to  different  places.  There  are,  in  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  Jews,  well-established  communities  here  which  are  willing  and 
able  to  help  and  assist  in  integrating  these  people  into  the  American 
way  of  life.  The  Indochinese,  in  most  cases,  do  not  have  that  ad- 
vantage. 

The  implications,  in  terms  of  program,  are  fairly  great  when  you 
consider  the  question  of  having  constituency  versus  not  having  a 
constituency. 

Also,  the  question  of  preconditioning  and  where  they  are  coming 
from. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  What  could  we  be  doing  to  increase - 

Mr.  Klein.  Madam  Chairwoman,  excuse  m.e.  Mr.  Ginffrida  wanted 
to  respond  to  your  earlier  question,  as  well. 

Mr.  Ginffrida.  Madam  Chairwoman,  if  I  may,  Church  World 
Service  felt  very  strongly  about  this  matter,  in  terms  of  access  of 
services,  in  terms  of  availability  of  resources.  At  Church  World 
Service,  we  ask  that  refugees  be  viewed  in  the  same  light.  And,  in  fact, 
in  terms  of  the  operational  dimensions  of  Church  World  Service,  we 
make  no  distinction  between  services  to  Indochinese  and  services  to 
Eastern  Europeans. 
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And  the  whole  question,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  refugee,  is : 
"Is  there  any  difference  in  value  in  terms  of  the  individual  refugee 
who  seeks  refuge,  be  he  from  Eastern  Europe  or  from  Southeast 

Asia?" 

So,'  I  think  we  certainly  would  support  our  own  government  view- 
ing it  this  way. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  no  further  questions  at  this  time.  I  very  much  appreciate 
your  coming  here  to  testify.  We  are  very  grateful  for  your  time. 

Mr.  Klein.  Madam  Chairwoman,  could  I  make  one  more  comment 
on  one  of  your  earlier  questions?  And  that  was  in  the  business  of 
moving  the  reception  and  placement  grants  over  from  State  to  HEW. 
I  am  afraid  that  we  sounded  awfully  doctrinaire  and  stiff  and  ungiv- 
ing  on  this.  We  don't  mean  to. 

We  recognize  that  it  would  seem  obvious  that  domestic  programs 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  domestic  agency.  The  apparent  logic 
of  this  is  kind  of  inescapable.  What  we  are  really  concerned  with  is 
that  in  the  resettlement  process,  there  are  mechanisms  operating  well, 
there  are  effective  systems  going.  We  have  access  to  Government,  and 
we  must  have  that  access,  and  we  must  be  able  to  discuss,  argue,  dis- 
agree, et  cetera.  We  are  very  much  afraid  that  if  the  reception  and 
placement  grant  moves  to  HEW,  this  move  might  destroy  our  system.. 
We  feel  that  strongly  about  this. 

God  knows,  we  would  be  willing  to  take  a  look  at  it,  but  we  would 
really  like  to  see  how  HEW  handles  title  III,  what  kind  of  programs 
they  come  up  with,  how  responsive  they  are  to  the  voluntary  agency 
structure,  to  our  clients  who  are  the  refugees.  We  have  a  continuing 
responsibility  to  those  clients.  Our  responsibility  does  not  stop  3^ 
weeks  after  the  individual  arrives. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  You  Understand  that  the  Congress  will  have  ex- 
actly that  same  question  in  mind.  And  I  think  you  should  further 
understand  that,  unless  I  read  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  wrong,  this 
legislation  will  not  be  voted  out  with  an  open-ended  authorization 
period.  We  will  require  2-year  authorizations  so  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  the  program  is  working  and  what  additional 
input  Congress  needs.  I  think  that  has  been  one  of  the  problems  in 
the  past. 

So,  I  think  to  some  extent  your  concerns  might  be  allayed  by  how 
we  intend  to  handle  the  bill.  But,  in  any  case,  we  welcome  your  com- 
ments. And  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Klein.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  postpone  the  testimony 
of  the  next  witnesses  until  tomorrow.  It  is  now  12 :35,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  are  tied  up  with  other  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee legislation  on  the  floor.  I  very  much  want  them  to  hear  the 
testimony  that  you  will  offer. 

So,  we  will  adjourn.  We  are  very  sorry  to  inconvenience  the  two 
other  witnesses  who  were  scheduled  to  testify,  but  we  would  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  come  tomorrow  at  10.  We  will  recess  until  then. 

[Whereupon,  at  12 :25  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  May  24, 1979.] 
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I  THURSDAY,  MAY  24,   1979 

U.S.  House  of  RErRESEXTATivEs, 
Subcommittee  ox  Immigration,  Refugees, 

AND  International  Law, 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

WasMngton,  D.O. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10 :45  a.m.  in  room  2237  of  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Buildino;;  Hon.  Elizabeth  Hohzinan  [chaii  woman  of  the 
subcommittee]  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Holtzman,  Harris,  Fish,  Butler,  and 
Lungren. 

Also  present :  Garner  J.  Cline,  Arthur  P.  Endres,  Jr.,  and  James  J. 
Schweitzer,  counsel :  and  Alexander  B.  Cook,  associate  counsel. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  The  subcommittee  will  commence  the  final  day  of 
hearings  on  legislation  that  I,  along  with  Chairman  Peter  Roclino, 
have  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Carter  administration  to  reform  our 
Nation's  refugee  laws. 

We  are  very  pleased  today  to  hear  from  several  State  governments 
and,  in  particular,  the  Governor  of  Iowa,  Hon.  Robert  Ray,  who  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  representative  of  Michigan's  Governor,  Hon. 
William  Mibken. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Governor  Ray  on  what  I  understand 
is  an  extremely  successful  refugee  resettlement  pro.<^ram  in  Towa  .and 
commend  his  active  involvement  in  the  program.  Clearly  the  success 
of  the  effort  has  depended  in  large  part  on  the  leadership  and  personal 
initiative  of  the  governor  and  his  staff,  as  well  as  those  responsible  in 
the  various  resettlement  communities. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  serve  to  insure  more  successful  refugee 
resettlement  nationwide  and  will  lead  to  better  cooperation  between 
Federal  and  State  governments  in  the  process. 

We  now  invite  Governor  Ray  to  come  forward.  We  understand  Con- 
gressman Jim  Leach  will  introduce  him  to  the  committee. 

Congressman  Leach,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  here. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  EOBERT  D.  RAY.  GOVERNOR  OF  IOWA,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  JOYCE  SAVALE:  JAMES  JORDAN,  SPECIAL  ASSIST- 
ANT TO  HON.  WILLIAM  G.  MILLIKEN,  GOVERNOR  OF  MICHIGAN; 
AND  KENNETH  QUINN 

Mr.  Leach.  Thank  you. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  I  am  very  pleased  to  introduce  to  the  sub- 
committee Governor  Ray.  Iowa  has  the  most  comprehensive  and  prob- 
ably successful  refugee  program  of  any  State  in  the  country.  This 
past  January  1  had  tlie  privilege  to  visit  northeast  Thailand  and  met 
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many  of  those  from  whose  groups  the  majority  of  refugees  in  Iowa 
come.  I  visited  particularly  five  or  six  families  who  were  making  final 
preparations  to  come  to  Iowa. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  and  Governor,  I  conveyed  to  these  families 
our  respect  for  their  goals  and  the  State  of  Iowa's  desire  to  help.  I  will 
never  forget  the  statement  of  one  of  the  leaders  who  said,  "Yes,  Gover- 
nor Ray,  I  hear  good  things  about  him  from  my  cousin  in  Des  Moines." 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  people  around  the  world  are  hearing  good 
thinfTS  about  Gov.  Robert  Ray.  He  is  the  senior  elected  adminis- 
trative leader  in  America  today.  He's  combined  a  unique  blend  of  fiscal 
conservatism  with  basic  human  compassion. 

Not  only  has  he  taken  the  lead  in  the  Governors'  conferences  in  the 
refugee  issue,  he's  taken  the  lead  on  the  Governors'  conference  on  the 
D.C.  voting  rights  bill. 

We  feel  strongly  that  we  should  not  have  a  disenfranchised  group  of 
people  in  this  country. 

We  should  also  have  a  country  where  people  are  welcome.  This  is  a 
country  of  immigrants. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Governor  Ray. 

lis.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Leach. 

Governor  Ray,  again  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here  and  to  hear 
your  testimony. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Robert  D.  Ray  follows :] 

Statement  by  Hon.  Robert  D.  Ray,  Governor  of  Iowa 

Madam  Chairwoman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refu- 
gees and  International  Law,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  come  before 
you  today  to  comment  on  H.R.  2816,  a  bill  to  revise  this  country's  refugee  policy 
and  to  provide  you  with  some  information  about  Iowa's  refugee  resettlement 
program. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  those  who  are  accompanying  me  today.  First, 
Mr.  James  Jordan,  Executive  Assistant  to  Governor  William  Milliken  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Jordan  is  here  is  a  personal  Representative  of  Governor  Milliken  and, 
with  your  permission,  would  like  to  read  a  statement  from  the  Governor  on  this 
issue  following  my  testimony. 

Colleen  Shearer,  the  head  of  the  Iowa  Department  of  Job  Service  and  the 
Director  of  the  Iowa  Refugee  Service  Center  had  planned  to  be  with  me  today 
but  was  unable  to  be  present.  Ms.  Shearer  has  been  the  driving  force  behind  the 
Iowa  program  since  its  inception  in  1975.  I  do  have  with  me  Mr.  Kenneth  Quinn, 
a  career  Foreign  Service  Officer,  assigned  to  my  office  under  the  Pearson  Program. 
Mr.  Quinn  has  worked  on  the  refugee  program  while  serving  at  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  State  Department,  and  now  acts  as  my  principal  staff 
representative  on  this  subject. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  state  unequivocally  that  I  attach  great  importance  to 
the  work  in  which  you  are  involved. 

The  plight  of  the  people  fleeing  Communism  in  Indochina  is  truly  a  momentous 
question  facing  the  Congress  and  the  American  people.  Human  lives  are  at  stake. 
Already  hundreds,  if  not  thousands — the  majority  women  and  children,  have 
perished  at  sea.  Our  need  to  come  to  the  aid  of  these  people  is  the  main  reason 
I  come  before  you  today.  Our  response  to  this  problem  will,  to  a  large  degree, 
determine  whether  more  lives  are  lost  or  saved.  I  fully  realize  that  you.  Madam 
Chairwoman,  and  the  members  of  this  committee  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
gravity  of  this  issue.  The  concern  you  and  Representative  Fish  exhiliited  for  the 
plight  of  these  unfortunate  people  and  your  efforts  to  discern  the  level  of  their 
suffering  during  your  recent  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  are  well  known. 

I  also  believe  it  is  important  for  your  committee  to  have  input  from  the  states 
on  the  matter  of  refugee  resettlement.  For,  while  it  is  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney General  who  decide  to  admit  the  refugees,  the  Congress  that  appropriates 
the  money  to  move  them  here,  it  is  ultimately  the  states  which  receive  them. 
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We — and  here  I  am  referring  to  both  the  public  and  private  sectors — are  respon- 
sible for  educating,  employing  and  caring  for  them.  We,  therefore,  have  accumu- 
lated a  great  deal  of  experience  which  should  be  useful  to  you  in  your 
deliberations. 

With  that  in  mind,  let  me  turn  to  our  experiences  in  Iowa  and  briefly  outline 
the  history  and  direction  of  our  program.  The  story  of  refugee  resettlement  in 
Iowa  began  in  July  1975  when  the  administration  in  Washington  indicated  that 
refugees  were  not  be  resettled  as  quickly  as  they  were  moving  into  camps.  Presi- 
dent Ford  asked  the  nation's  Governors  what  we  might  do  to  aid  in  this  process. 
We  determined  that  we  could  be  of  help  and  I  decided  that  the  State  of  Iowa 
would  become  a  primary  agency  for  resettlement  and  authorized  our  entry  into  a 
contract  with  the  State  Department.  The  next  step  was  to  locate  the  refugees  to 
come  to  Iowa.  Through  lowans  working  in  one  of  the  refugee  camps  we  learned 
of  a  community  of  people — perhaps  a  tribe  would  be  a  better  word — known  as 
the  Tai  Dam  or  Black  Tai.  There  were  approximately  1400  of  these  mountain 
people  who  had  lived  in  the  highlands  of  Viet  Nam  and  China  for  Generations, 
but  had  fled  to  Laos  in  1954  after  the  Communist  takeover  of  Hanoi.  After  careful 
consideration,  we  decided  we  would  bring  the  Tai  Dam  to  Iowa.  By  accepting 
them  as  a  group — what  is  referred  to  as  a  cluster  resettlement — we  hoped  to 
achieve  several  Goals. 

First,  we  felt  the  Tai  Dam's  cultural  heritage  and  social  structure  could  be 
preserved  if  they  were  resettled  in  one  area.  Otherwise  they  faced  dispersal  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  with  little  chance  of  maintaining  their  identity. 

Secondly,  keeping  their  ethnic  and  tribal  structure  intact,  we  felt,  would  pro- 
vide a  mutually  reinforcing  support  system  as  the  refugees  made  the  diSicult 
adjustment  to  a  new  culture. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  both  of  those  goals  were  achieved  and  the 
resettlement  of  the  Tai  Dam  has  been  beyond  expectation.  These  people  have 
become  productive  contributing  members  of  our  society,  paying  taxes  and  earning 
their  own  way.  A  survey  recently  conducted  indicated  that  over  one-third  of  the 
families  are  purchasing  their  own  homes.  There  has  been  little  need  for  welfare 
assistance  and  all  seeking  work  ar  gainfully  employed. 

We  are  pleased  with  this  record  and  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
outline  some  of  the  salient  points  which  contributed  to  it. 

Great  credit  for  this  performance  must  go  to  the  sponsors — those  lowans  who 
voluntarily  came  forward  to  accept  the  moral  commitment  of  helping  a  refugee 
family  start  anew.  Without  their  selfless  devotion  and  giving,  this  would  not 
have  been  possible.  The  sponsors  were  and  remain  the  first  crucial  ingredient 
in  any  resettlement  effort. 

A  second  factor  on  which  I  place  considerable  emphasis  is  the  "job  orientation" 
we  gave  to  the  refugee  program.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mrs.  Shearer  the  director 
of  the  Iowa  program  is  also  the  head  of  our  department  of  job  service.  We  have 
•endeavored  to  establish  close  ties  between  these  agenices.  For  example,  we  have 
hired  specialists  to  work  both  in  our  Refugee  Service  Center  and  in  the  Job  Serv- 
ice Department  to  counsel  the  refugees  on  employment  and  to  help  them  find  jobs. 
This  linkage  has  been  invaluable  in  creating  a  work  climate  rather  than  a  wel- 
fare climate,  as  I  understand  has  occurred  in  some  other  areas.  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  importance  I  attach  to  inculcating  these  new  arrivals  with  a  work 
•ethic — not  hard  to  do  inasmuch  as  that  has  been  their  custom  in  the  past.  But  like 
I  Anyone  else  they  are  susceptible  to  the  pernicious  temptation  of  something  for 
nothing.  We  cannot  claim  100  percent  effectiveness,  but  our  low  cash  assistance 
figures  for  the  Tai  Dam  over  the  past  four  years  testifies  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
approach. 

A  third  factor  in  our  success  has  been  the  outreach  work  done  by  the  case 
workers  of  our  Refugee  Service  Center.  Once  a  refugee  is  transferred  to  his  or 
her  sponsor,  we  do  not  consider  our  obligation  ended.  In  fact,  we  consider 
follow-up  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  resettlement  process.  By  maintaining  this 
relatively  small  and  inexpensive  office,  the  refugee  knows  he  or  she  always  has  a 
place  to  turn  for  help  and  assistance,  if  needed ;  and  we  have  a  way  of  following 
that  person's  progress  and  the  capability  to  step  in  with  guidance  and  counseling 
should  that  need  arise. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  mention  at  this  point  the  valuable  work 
being  done  in  Iowa,  and  across  the  country,  by  the  Voluntary  Agencies  who  have 
resettled  the  majority  of  the  refugees  in  the  country.  We  enjoy  a  close  working 
relationship  with  these  groups  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  refugee  program. 
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Finally,  of  course,  we  must  recognize  the  refugees,  themselves.  They  are  the 
ones  who  must  struggle  to  make  the  adjustment.  They  are  the  ones  who  must  work 
the  long  hours  mostly  at  entry  level  wages.  They  are  the  once  who  must  endure 
the  diflSculties  that  all  immigrants  undergo.  In  the  final  analysis,  our  success  is  i 
their  success  and  vice  versa.  '< 

It  was  based  on  this  initial  success  that  we  considered  taking  further  action 
last  December  to  assist  the  "boat  people"  who  were  fleeing  Vietnam  in  increas- 
ing numbers  by  sea,  often  in  frail  boats  unsuited  for  such  an  arduous  journey. 
Because  the  refugees  were  arriving  at  a  far  faster  rate  than  we  and  other  free 
world  countries  were  accepting  them,  local  Malaysian  officials  began  pushing' 
boats  back  out  to  sea.  Some  of  them  broke  up  under  the  merciless  pounding  of  thp 
waves  and  in  one  short  period  over  400  people  drowned.  Thousands  of  others — thp 
lucky  ones — are  languishing  in  camps  such  as  the  little  strip  of  sand  beacii  at 
Pilau  Bidong,  which  has  been  dubbed  the  "Island  of  the  Hopeless."  This  suffering  i 
was  brought  vividly  home  to  me  in  a  television  documentary  prepared  by  CB.'-l 
newsman  Ed  Bradley  which  aired  on  January  16.  After  watching  it.  I  saw  that 
we  had  only  two  choices :  We  could  either  turn  our  backs  as  countless  others 
suffered  and  died,  or  we  could  extend  a  hand  to  help,  and  in  so  doing  prevent 
tragic  loss  of  innocent  lives.  I  saw  only  one  real  choice. 

I  wrote  to  President  Carter,  January  17,  informing  him  that  Iowa  would  re-  i 
settle  an  additional  1,500  refugees  during  this  year.  In  tliis  way,  we  hope  to  si>eed 
up  the  resettlement  process  here  thus  relieving  the  pressure  in  the  camps  in 
Malaysia.  At  the  same  time  I  wrote  to  my  fellow  governors  asking  them  to 
determine  what  they  might  do  in  their  own  states  to  increase  sponsorships.  The 
response  has  been  most  encouraging.  Many  governors  have  written  to  me.  To 
name  but  a  few :  Governor  Milliken  lias  asl^ed  to  start  his  own  state  resettlement 
program  in  Michigan.  Governors  Carey  of  New  York,  Thornburg  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Thompson  of  Illinois  have  indicated  their  states  will  be  receiving  additional 
refugees  this  year.  Governors  Byrne  of  New  Jersey,  Quie  of  Minnesota  and 
Evans  of  Idaho  have  expressed  considerable  interest  in  enhancing  their  state's 
efforts : 

In  my  own  state  the  response  of  the  population  to  this  new  effort  has  been 
most  encouraging  and  extremely  favorable.  The  offers  of  .sponsorship  and  assist- 
ance which  greeted  the  first  141  of  these  new  refugees  who  arrived  in  Des  Moines 
April  29  were  overwhelming. 

It  is  based  on  this  highly  favorable  response,  both  within  my  state  and  from 
otlier  Governors,  that  I  can  tell  you  with  assurance  today  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  feel  as  I  do,  that  we  must  assist  the.se  refugees.  I  believe 
they  also  would  welcome  the  pas.sage  of  legislation  which  would  provide  an 
orderly  and  coordinated  method  of  meeting  emergency  situations  and  permitting 
refugees  to  enter  this  country.  Since  World  War  II  this  country  has  accepted 
about  two  million  refugees  and  immigrants  .  .  .  almost  always  under  short 
term  programs.  The  time  has  come  for  this  matter  to  be  addressed  in  a  .systematic 
manner  which  would  provide  authority  for  the  admission  of  a  predictable  number 
of  refugees  each  year,  while  also  allowing  suflScient  flexibility  in  order  to  respond 
to  crises  as  they  occur  around  the  world.  Title  II  of  II. R.  2S16  would  accomplish 
that  goal  and  I  therefore  recommend  its  adoption. 

Another  part  of  the  proposed  legi.slation  on  which  I  would  like  to  comment 
is  Section  .301,  .sub-pa ragrapli  G  of  Title  III.  It  would  limit  to  only  two  years  the 
period  during  which  the  federal  government  will  provide  full  reimbursement 
to  the  states  for  medical  and  cash  assistance  provided  to  the  refugees  under 
programs  authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  such  a  cliange  may  not  be  advantageous  to  the  refugee  program  as  a  whole 
or  equitable  to  all  the  states.  One  of  the  most  important  things  we  can  now  do 
is  maintain  a  liospitable  climate  within  the  states  for  receiving  the  additional 
refugees  which  this  hill  would  permit  to  enter  the  coinitry.  Increasing  the  finan- 
cial burden  that  the  states  and  local  government  must  bear  in  this  program 
could  adversely  affect  that  climate — particularly  in  states  which  already  have 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  refugees  living  within  tlieir  borders.  Governors 
Clements  of  Texas  and  Dalton  of  Virginia — tlie  leaders  of  two  states  with  sig- 
nificant refugee  populations^ — have  both  expressed  concerns  to  me  over  this 
ciiange.  Increases  in  highly  visable  local  taxes — such  as  property  taxes — per- 
ceived to  be  related  in  part  or  in  whole  to  the  refugee  program  could  cau:-e  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  supixirt  the  program  has  both  with  the  general  pub- 
lic and  elected  oflScials. 
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Moreover,  for  states  suc-li  as  California,  Texas  and  others  wliich  have  shoul- 
dered a  largfe  share  of  the  refugee  burden,  such  a  limitation  is  unfair.  Since  this 
is  a  national  refugee  policy,  it  would  be  more  just  to  ensure  that  the  costs  are 
spread  equally  throughout  the  country.  Finally,  the  two-year  limitation  would 
seem  to  envisage  that  the  refugees  will  be  fully  assimilated  and  adjusted  during 
that  time  frame.  They  will  continue  to  need  special  ti'eatment  and  service.s — 
such  as  English  training — well  beyond  this  two-year  cut  off.  I  therefore  would 
urge  that  you  not  accept  the  two-year  limitation.  If  some  limitation  is  necessary. 
I  would  ask  that  one  of  longer  duration  be  adopted. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  also  contains  one  other  important  change  to  which  I  lend 
my  strong  support.  Section  301,  sub-paragrapli  E.  makes  funds  available  for 
projects  to  provide  .special  educational  service.s — including  English  instruction — 
to  refugee  children  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Under  current  legishv- 
tion,  adult  education  is  permitted  but  support  for  school  age  children  is  limited. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  our  schools  must  make  si>ecial  efforts  if  these  refugee 
children  are  to  successfully  enter  American  life.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
those  of  high  school  age,  who  will  soon  be  entering  the  job  market.  School  budgets 
are  very  tight  and  the  ability  of  .school  districts  to  provide  this  help  is  presently 
circumscribed.  The  new  legislation  would  remedy  that  problem  by  permitting 
assistance  to  our  schools.  As  such,  it  has  my  strong  endorsement.  I  would  again 
reiterate,  however,  my  recommendation  that  this  program  not  be  limited  to  only 
two  years  duration  since  our  experience  indicates  the  refugee  children  require 
special  English  instruction  beyond  that  time  frame. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  one  other  piece  of  legislation  currently 
before  the  Congress  which  is  also  of  critical  importance — the  State  Department 
request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  its  Refugee  Program.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  State  Department's  funds  for  moving  refugees  from  the 
camps  in  Southeast  Asia  will  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  May  and  that  no  refugees 
will  be  moved  until  the  Congress  provides  the  additional  money — probably  in 
early  or  mid- July.  Such  a  situation  is  fraught  with  the  danger  that  overcrowding 
in  the  camps — as  new  refugees  arrive  but  none  depart.s — will  lead  local  Malaysian 
officials  to  once  again  push  boats  back  out  to  sea.  with  further  tragic  loss  of  liTe. 
Governor  Milliken,  Governor  Bryne,  and  I — the  three  members  of  the  National 
Governors'  Association  Task  Force  on  Refugees — have  sent  messages  to  the  lead- 
ership of  both  Houses  indicating  our  strong  support  for  rapid  passage  of  that 
appropriation.  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  position  here  today  and  urge  you  to  do 
whatever  is  possible  to  ensure  that  the  flow  of  refugees  out  of  the  camps  con- 
tinues unimpeded. 

In  concluding.  Madam  Chairwoman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  believe 
history  will  judge  America  well  for  our  willingne.ss  to  receive  the  Indochinese 
refugees.  Over  200.000  human  beings  now  have  hope  for  new  lives,  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children.  Many  are  alive  today  who  no  doubt  would  have  died  at 
sea  or  in  a  camp,  were  it  not  for  the  generosity  of  tlie  American  people,  our 
government  and  the  hard  work  of  the  voluntary  agencies.  But  the  job  is  far 
from  completed,  rather  it  continues  in  cri.sis  proportions.  Southeast  Asia,  that 
hemorrhage  on  the  globe,  is  not  something  from  w^hich  we  can  turn  away.  Our 
responsibility  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  human  beings  still  dying  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  the  reason  I  come  before  you  today.  Thank  you  for  giving  me  that 
opportunity. 

On  May  22  Governors  Robert  Ray  of  Iowa,  William  Milliken  of  Michigan  and 
Brendan  Byrne  of  New  Jersey  sent  the  following  message  to  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Representative.s  and  the  Senate : 

We  are  writing  to  express  our  strong  support  for  the  rapid  approval  of  the 
State  Department  request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  to  fund  its  refugee 
program.  We  are  concerned  that  the  State  Department  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue moving  refugees  after  June  1  because  all  of  its  funds  will  be  exhausted. 
Such  a  moratorium  on  this  program,  no  matter  how  temporary,  could  lead  to 
further  backlogs  in  camps  in  Malaysia  and  Thailand.  This  in  turn  could  cause 
local  officials  to  push  refugee  boats  back  to  sea  with  further  tragic  loss  of 
innocent  lives. 

The  refugee  resettlement  program  enjoys  widespread  support  in  our  states. 
We  hope  that  you  will  take  action  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  State  Dpnartn^ent 
appropriation  is  pas.sed  rapidly  and  without  reduction  so  that  this  important 
humanitarian  endeavor  may  proceed  unimpeded. 
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Members  of  the  Congress  to  whom  this  message  was  sent  were : 
Representatives  :  The  Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House ; 
the  Honorable  Clarence  Long;  the  Honorable  Jamie  "V^liitten ;  the  Honorable  i 
Silvio  Conte ;  the  Honorable  John  Brademas ;  the  Honorable  Jim  VvMght ;  the 
Honorable  Robert  McCiory ;  the  Honorable  John  Rhodes ;  the  Honorable  Robert 
Michel ;  the  Honorable  Elizabeth  Holtzman ;  the  Honorable  Peter  Rodino ;  the 
Honorable  Hamilton  Fish. 

Senators:  The  Honorable  Robert  Byrd,  Senate  Majority  Leader;  the  Honor-: 
able  Edward  Kennedy;  the  Honorable  Daniel  Inouye;  the  Honorable  Warren' 
Magnuson;  the  Honorable  Jake  Garn ;  the  Honorable  Charles  Mathias;  the! 
Honorable  Milton  Yoimg ;  the  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond ;  the  Honorable  Alan  i 
Cranston  ;  the  Honorable  Howard  Baker ;  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens. 

Governor  Rat.  Madam  Chairwoman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Jim  Leach,  thank  you.  It  is  very  generous,  your  comments. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  come  before  you  today  to  ] 
comment  on  H.R.  2816,  a  bill  to  revise  this  country's  refugee  policy  and 
to  provide  you  with  some  inf omiation  about  Iowa's  refugee  resettle- 
ment program. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  those  who  are  accompanying  me 

today. 

First,  to  my  right  and  to  your  left,  is  Mr.  James  Jordan,  who  is  the  ^ 
executive  assistant  to  Gov.  William  Milliken  of  Michigan.  Mr.i 
Jordan  is  here  as  a  personal  representative  of  Governor  Milliken,  and 
with  your  permission  would  like  to  read  a  statement  from  the  Gover- 
nor on  this  particular  issue  following  my  testimony. 

To  my  left,  on  the  other  side  of  Congressman  Leach,  is  Mr.  Kenneth : 
Quinn,  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer  assigned  to  my  office  under  the 
Pearson  program.  Mr.  Quinn  worked  on  the  refugee  program  while 
serving  at  the  National  Security  Council  and  State  Department,  and 
now  acts  as  my  principal  staff  representative  on  tliis  subject. 

Colleen  Shearer,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Iowa  Department  of  Job 
Sei-vices  and  director  of  the  Iowa  Refugee  Service  Center,  had  plamied 
to  be  with  me  today,  but  was  unable  to  be  present.  Ms.  Shearer  has 
been  the  driving  force  behind  the  Iowa  program  since  its  inception 
in  1975.  .      ' 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  state  unequivocally  that  I  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  work  in  which  you  are  involved. 

The  plight  of  the  people  fleeing  commimism  in  Indochina  is  truly  al 
momentous  question  facing  the  Congress  and  the  American  people.' 
Human  lives  are  at  stake.  Already  hundreds,  if  not  thousands — the 
majority  women  and  children — have  perished  at  sea. 

Our  need  to  come  to  the  aid  of  these  people  is  the  main  reason  I  come 
before  you  today.  Our  response  to  this  problem  will  to  a  large  degree 
determine  whether  more  lives  are  lost  or  saved. 

I  fully  realize  that  you,  Madam  Chairwoman,  and  the  members  of 
this  committee  are  acutely  aware  of  the  gravity  of  this  issue.  The  con- 
cern you  and  Representative  Fish  exhibited  for  the  plight  of  these 
unfortunate  people  and  your  efforts  to  discern  the  level  of  their  suffer- 
ing during  your  recent  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  are  well  known  to 
many  of  us. 

I  also  believe  it  is  important  for  your  committee  to  have  input  from 
the  States  on  the  matter  of  refugee  resettlement.  For,  while  it  is  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  who  decide  to  admit  the  refugees, 
and  the  Congress  that  appropriates  the  money  to  move  them  here,  it  is 
ultimately  the  States  which  receive  them. 
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We — and  here  I  am  referring  to  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors— are  responsible  for  educating,  employing,  and  caring  for  them. 
We  therefore  have  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  experience  which 
should  be  useful  to  you  in  your  deliberations. 

With  that  in  mind,  let  me  turn  to  our  experiences  in  Iowa  and 
briefly  outline  the  history  and  direction  of  our  program.  The  story  of 
refusfee  resettlement  in  Iowa  began  in  July  1975  when  the  administra- 
tion  in  Washmgton  indicated  that  refugees  were  not  being  resettled 
as  quickly  as  they  were  moving  into  camps. 

President  Ford  asked  the  Nation's  Governors  what  we  might  do  to 
aid  in  this  process.  We  determined  that  we  could  be  of  help  and  I 
decided  that  the  State  of  Iowa  would  become  a  primary  agency  for 
resettlement  and  authorized  our  entry  into  a  contract  with  the  State 
Deparment. 

The  next  step  was  to  locate  the  refugees  to  come  to  Iowa.  Through 
lowans  working  in  one  of  the  refugee  camps,  we  learned  of  a  com- 
munity of  people — perhaps  a  tribe  would  be  a  better  word — known  as 
the  Tai  Dam  or  Black  Tai.  There  were  approximately  1,400  of  these 
mountain  people  who  had  lived  in  the  highlands  of  Vietnam  and  China 
for  generations,  but  who  had  fled  to  Laos  in  1954  after  the  Communist 
takeover  of  Hanoi. 

After  careful  consideration  we  decided  we  would  bring  the  Tai  Dam 
to  Iowa.  By  accepting  them  as  a  group — what  is  referred  to  as  a  cluster 
resettlement — we  hope  to  achieve  several  goals. 

First,  we  felt  the  Tai  Dam's  cultural  heritage  and  social  structure 
could  be  preserved  if  they  were  resettled  in  one  area.  Otherwise,  they 
faced  dispersal  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  with  little  chance  of 
maintaining  their  identity. 

Second,  keeping  their  ethnic  and  tribal  structure  intact,  we  felt, 
would  provide  a  mutually  reinforcing  support  system  as  the  refugees 
made  the.  difficult  adjustment  to  a  new  culture. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  both  of  those  goals  were  achieved 
and  the  resettlement  of  the  Tai  Dam  has  been  beyond  expectation. 
These  people  have  become  productive,  contributing  members  of  our 
society,  paying  taxes  and  earning  their  own  way.  A  survey  recently 
conducted  indicated  that  over  one-third  of  the  families  are  purchasing 
their  own  homes.  There  has  been  little  need  for  welfare  assistance  and 
all  seeking  work  are  gainfully  employed. 

We  are  pleased  with  this  record  and  I  would  like  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  outline  some  of  the  salient  points  which  contributed  to  it. 

Great  credit  for  this  performance  must  go  to  the  sponsors,  those 
lowans  who  voluntarily  came  forward  to  accept  the  moral  commitment 
of  helping  a  refugee  family  start  anew.  Without  their  selfless  devotion 
and  giving,  this  would  not  have  been  possible.  The  sponsors  were  and 
remain  the  first  crucial  ingredient  in  any  resettlement  effort. 

A  second  factor  on  which  I  place  considerable  emphasis  is  the  "job 
orientation"  we  gave  to  the  refugee  program.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
Ms.  Shearer,  the  director  of  the  Iowa  program,  is  also  the  head  of  our 
department  of  job  service.  We  have  endeavored  to  establish  close  ties 
between  these  agencies. 

For  example,  we  have  hired  specialists  to  work  both  in  our  refugee 
service  center  and  in  the  job  service  department  to  counsel  the  refugees 
on  employment  and  to  help  them  find  jobs. 
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This  linkage  has  been  invaluable  in  creating  a  work  climate  rather 
than  a  welfare  climate,  as  I  understand  has  occurred  in  many  other 
areas. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  I  attach  to  inculcating  these 
new  ari'ivisls  with  a  work  ethic,  not  really  \mrd  to  do.  inasmuch  as  that 
has  been  their  custom  in  the  past.  But  like  anyone  else,  they  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  pernicious  temptation  of  something  for  nothing.  We 
cannot  claim  100  percent  effectiveness,  but  our  low  cash  assistance 
figures  for  the  Tai  Dam  over  the  past  4  years  testifies  to  the  efficacy  of 
this  approach. 

A  third  factor  in  our  success  has  been  the  outreach  work  done  by  the 
caseworkers  of  our  refugee  service  center.  Once  a  refugee  is  transferred, 
to  his  or  hor  sponsor,  wo  do  not  consider  our  obliq;ation  ended. 

In  fact,  we  considered  followup  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  resettle- 
ment process.  By  maintaining  this  relatively  small  and  inexpensive 
office,  the  refugee  knows  he  or  she  always  has  a  place  to  turn  for  help 
and  assistance,  if  needed ;  and  we  have  a  way  of  following  that  per- 
son's progress  and  the  capability  to  step  in  with  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing, should  that  need  arise. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  mention  at  this  point  the  valuable 
work  being  done  in  Iowa,  and  across  the  country,  by  the  voluntary 
agencies  who  have  resettled  the  majority  of  the  refugees  in  the  country. 
We  enjoy  a  close  relationship  with  these  groups  who  have  done  so  much 
for  the  refugee  program. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  must  recognize  the  refugees  themselves.  They 
are  the  ones  who  must  stniggle  to  make  the  adjustment.  They  are  the 
ones  Avho  must  work  the  long  hours  mostly  at  entry-level  wages.  They 
are  the  ones  who  must  endure  the  difficulties  that  all  immigrants  under- 
go. In  the  finnl  analvsis.  our  success  is  their  success,  and  vice  verso. 

It  was  based  on  this  initial  success  that  we  considered  taking  further  - 
action  last  Deceml>er  to  assist  the  "boat  people"  who  were  fleeing  Viet- 
nam in  increasing  numbers  by  sea.  often  in  frail  boats  unsuited  for 
such  an  arduous  journov.  Because  the  refugees  were  arriving  at  a  far 
faster  rate  than  we  and  other  free  world  countries  were  accepting  them, 
lo'^al  Malaysian  officials  began  pushing  boats  back  out  to  sea. 

Some  of  them  broke  up  under  the  merciless  pounding  of  the  waves 
and  in  one  short  period  over  400  people  drowned.  Thousands  of  ' 
others — the  lucky  ones — are  languishing  in  camps  such  as  the  little 
strip  of  sand  beach  at  Pilau  Bidong,  which  has  been  dublied  the  "Is- 
land of  the  Hopeless."  This  suffering  was  brought  vividly  home  to  me 
in  a  television  documentary  prepared  by  CBS  newsman  Ed  Bradley 
which  aired  on  January  16. 

After  watching  it,  t  saw  that  we  reallv  only  had  two  choices:  We 
could  either  turn  our  backs  as  countless  others  suffered  and  died,  or  we 
could  extend  a  hand  to  help,  and  in  so  doing  prevent  tragic  loss  of 
innocent  lives. 

Actually.  I  saw  only  one  real  choice.  I  wrote  to  President  Carter  - 
January  it,  informing  him  that  Iowa  would  resettle  an  additional 
1,500  refugees  during  this  year.  In  this  wav,  we  hoped  to  speed  up  the 
ivsettlement  process  here,  thus  relieving  the  pressure  in  the  camps  in  ■ 
Malaysia. 

At  the  same  t^me  I  wrote  tr»  mv  fellow  Governors  asking  them  to 
determine  what  they  might  do  in  their  own  States  to  increase  sponsor-  - 
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sliips.  The  response  has  been  most  encouraoing.  Many  gOA'ernors  have 
^vritten  to  me.  To  name  but  a  few :  Governor  Milliken  has  asked  to  start 
his  own  State  resettlement  program  in  Michigan. 

Governor  Carey  of  New  York,  Governor  Thornburg  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Governor  Thompson  of  Illinois  have  indicated  their  States 
will  be  receiving  additional  refugees  this  vear. 

Governoi's  Byrne  of  Xew  Jei*sey,  Quie  of  Minnesota  and  Evans  of 
Idaho  have  expressed  considerable  interest  in  enhancing  their  State's 
■efforts. 

In  my  own  State  the  response  of  the  population  to  this  new  effort  has 
'been  most  encouraging  and  extremely  favorable.  The  offei-s  of  sponsor- 
ship and  assistance  which  greeted  the  first  141  of  these  new  refugees 
■who  arrived  in  Des  Moines  April  29.  were  overwhelming. 

It  is  based  on  this  highly  favorable  response,  both  within  my  State 
and  from  other  Governors,  that  I  can  tell  you  with  assurance  today 
that  there  are  thousands  of  Americans  who  feel  as  I  do,  that  we  must 
assist  these  refugees. 

I  believe  they  also  would  welcome  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
would  provide  an  orderly  and  coordinated  method  of  meeting  emer- 
gency situations  and  ]->ermitting  refugees  to  enter  this  country. 

Since  World  War  II.  this  country  has  accepted  about  2  million  refu- 
gees and  immigrants,  almost  always  under  short-term  programs.  The 
time  has  come  for  this  matter  to  be  addressed  in  a  systematic  manner 
which  would  provide  authority  for  the  admission  of  a  predictable  num- 
ber of  refugees  each  year,  while  also  allowing  sufficient  flexibility  in 
order  to  respond  to  crises  as  they  occur  around  the  world. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  2816  would  accomplish  that  goal  and  I  therefore 
recommend  its  adoption. 

Another  part  of  the  proposed  legislation  on  which  I  would  like  to 
comment  is  section  oOl,  subparagra])h  (g)  of  title  III.  It  would  limit 
to  only  2  years  the  period  during  which  the  Federal  Government  will 
provide  full  reimbursement  to  the  States  for  medical  and  cash  assist- 
ance provided  to  the  refugees  under  programs  authorized  by  the  So- 
■cial  Security  Act. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  such  a  change  may  not  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  refugee  program  as  a  whole  or  equitable  to  all  the  States. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  we  can  now  do  is  maintain  a  hospi- 
table climate  within  the  States  for  receiving  the  additional  refugees 
wdiich  this  bill  would  permit  to  enter  the  country. 

Increasing  the  financial  burden  that  the  States  and  local  government 
must  bear  in  this  program  could  adversely  affect  that  climate — par- 
ticularly in  States  which  already  have  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
refugees  living  within  their  borders. 

Governors  Clements  of  Texas  and  Dalton  of  Virginia,  the  leaders  of 
I  two  States  with  significant  refugee  populations,  have  both  expressed 
concerns  to  me  over  this  change.  Increases  in  highly  visible  local  taxes, 
such  as  property  taxes,  perceived  to  be  related  in  part  or  in  whole  to  the 
refugee  program  could  cause  a  significant  reduction  in  the  support  the 
program  has  both  with  the  general  public  and  elected  officials. 

Moreover,  for  States  such  as  California,  Texas,  and  others  which 
have  shouldered  a  large  share  of  the  refugee  burden,  such  a  limitation 
is  unfair. 
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Since  this  is  a  national  refugee  policy,  it  would  be  more  just  to  in- 
sure that  the  costs  are  spread  equally  throughout  the  country. 

Finally,  the  2-year  limitation  would  seem  to  envisage  that  the  refu- 
gees will  be  fully  assimilated  and  adjusted  during  that  timeframe. 

They  will  continue  to  need  special  treatment  and  services,  such 
as  English  training,  well  beyond  this  2-year  cutoff.  I  therefore  would 
urge  that  you  not  accept  the  2-year  limitation.  If  some  limitation  is 
necessary,  I  would  ask  that  one  of  longer  duration  be  adopted. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  also  contains  one  other  important  change  to 
which  I  lend  my  strong  support.  Section  301,  subparagraph  (e)  makes 
funds  available  for  projects  to  provide  special  educational  services, 
including  English  instruction,  to  refugee  children  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Under  current  legislation,  adult  education  is  permitted  but  sup- 
port for  school-age  children  is  limited.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our 
schools  must  make  special  efforts  if  these  refugee  children  are  taj 
successfully  enter  American  life.  This  is  particularly  true  for  those' 
of  high  school  age,  who  will  soon  be  entering  the  job  market. 

School  budgets  are  very  tight  and  the  ability  of  school  districts 
to  provide  this  help  is  presently  circumscribed.  The  new  legislation 
which  would  remedy  that  problem  by  permitting  assistance  to  our 
schools  has  my  endorsement. 

As  such,  it  has  my  strong  endorsement.  I  would  again  reiterate,  how- 
ever, my  recommendation  that  this  program  not  be  limited  to  only  2 
years  duration  since  our  experience  indicates  the  refugee  children  re- 
quire special  Englisli  instruction  beyond  that  timeframe. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  one  other  piece  of  legisla- 
tion currently  before  the  Congress  which  is  also  of  critical  importance 
— the  State  Department  request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
its  refugee  program. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  State  Department's  funds  for  mov- 
ing refugees  from  the  camps  in  Southeast  Asia  will  be  exhausted  at 
the  end  of  May  and  that  no  refugees  will  be  moved  until  Congress; 
provides  some  additional  money,  probably  in  early  or  mid-July. 

I  just  learned  this  morning  maybe  that's  being  prepared  for  in 
another  fashion. 

Such  a  situation  is  fraught  with  the  danger  that  overcrowding  in  the 
camps — as  new  refugees  arrives,  but  none  departs — will  lead  local  Ma- 
laysian officials  to  once  again  push  boats  back  out  to  sea,  with  further 
tragic  loss  of  life. 

Governor  Milliken,  Governor  Byrne  and  I,  the  three  members  of  the 
National  Governor's  Association  Task  Force  on  Kefugees,  have  sent 
messages  to  the  leadership  of  both  Houses  indicating  our  support  for 
rapid  passage  of  that  appropriation. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  position  that  we  have  and  urge  you  to  do. 
whatever  you  can  to  insure  the  flow  of  refugees  out  of  the  camps 
unimpeded. 

Now,  in  concluding,  Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  believe  history  will  judge  America  well  for  our  willingness 
to  receive  the  Indochinese  refugees.  Over  200,000  human  beings  now 
have  hope  for  new  lives,  for  themselves  and  for  their  children.  Many 
are  alive  today  who  no  doubt  would  have  died  at  sea  or  in  a  camp^ 
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were  it  not  for  the  generosity  of  the  American  people,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  hard  work  of  the  voluntary  agencies. 

But  the  job  is  far  from  completed,  rather  it  continues  in  crisis  pro- 
portions. Southeast  Asia,  that  hemorrhage  on  the  globe,  is  not  some- 
thing from  which  we  can  turn  away.  Our  responsibility  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  human  beings  still  dying  in  Southeast  Asia  is  the  reason 
I  come  before  you  today. 

I     Thank  you  for  giving  me  that  opportunity. 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Governor  Kay.  We  appreciate 
the  very  fine  job  your  State  has  done  with  regard  to  the  resettlement 
of  the  refugees. 

Indeed,  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about.  Given  this  success- 
ful experience  in  Iowa,  what  lessons  can  we  draw  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion that  would  have  an  effect  nationwide?  I  share  your  reservation 
about  the  2-year  limitation,  but  aside  from'  that,  are  there  any  require- 
ments or  additional  provisions  which  we  could  put  in  this  bill  which 
would  draw  on  the  strength  of  your  experiences  in  Iowa  ? 

Governor  Kay.  Let  me  go  back  to  what  I  said  earlier.  One  of  the 
problems  right  now  is  the  flow  of  the  refugees.  You  get  geared  up  and 
plan  for  the  increase  in  numbers,  and  then  it  doesn't  happen.  This  really 
isn't,  I  guess,  your  responsibility  on  this  particular  committee.  But  this 
concerns  us  about  the  cash  flow  that  the  State  Department  is  asking 
for  right  now  to  bring  those  refugees  in. 

If  they  can  flow  at  the  rate  that  we  can  receive  them,  then  I  think 
we  can  keep  our  program  going  much  better,  and  we  can  accept  them. 
We  did  it  a  little  differently  with  our  State  agency,  and  I  understand 
other  States  do  not  have  State  agencies.  But  we  would  not  bring  peo- 
ple in,  unless  we  had  sponsors  and  had  housing  and  had  jobs  for 
them. 

As  a  result,  we  didn't  end  up  having  to  go  on  welfare  rolls.  That 
is  No.  1. 

Following  that,  then,  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment decide  what  is  a  reasonable  amount  and  number  so  that  we  can 
accept  these  people,  not  on  a  start-stop  emergency  crisis  basis  all  the 
time,  but  where  the  Government  can  do  some  planning  and  they  can 
foresee  what  is  happening  and  make  arrangements  without  having 
to  wait  until  people  are  drowning  at  sea,  and  then  figuring  out  a  way 
to  accommodate  them. 

And  once  that  is  done,  then  I  would  suggest  that  there  be  some  way 
in  which  the  Federal  policy  can  provide  the  needed  funds  for  such 
things  as  education.  As  I  tried  to  point  out  a  moment  ago,  there  are 
•  several  States  that  have  shouldered  a  tremendous  burden  by  taking 
great  numbers,  California  being  one.  And  I  think  they  should  know 
that  they  are  not  going  to  get  cut  off  at  any  moment  with  a  large 
number  of  immigrants  or  refugees. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Governor  Kay,  do  I  understand  correctly  that  before 
you  actually  received  the  refugees  in  your  State,  you  had  sponsors 
and  jobs  lined  up  for  them  ? 

Governor  Kay.  Yes.  We  interviewed  the  refugees  when  they  arrived 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  going  into  a  job  that  was  suitable  or  that 
would  work  out.  But  we  actually  have  jobs  lined  up,  and  we  have 
sponsors  for  all  of  them.  We  don't'bring  them  in  to  put  thom  in  a  camp 
some  place.  We  actually  have  them  met  by  a  sponsor  to  take  them 
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right  from  tlie  airport  or  from,  this  last  time,  Camp  Dodge,  and  they 
left  with  the  sponsors  to  go  into  the  housing  that  was  ah-eady  arranged 
for  them. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAisr.  "\Ylio  lined  up  the  sponsors  and  found  the  jobs  ? 
Governor  Ray.  That  comes  through  the  Refugee  Service  Center. 
I  mentioned  Colleen  Shearer  who  is  the  director  of  that.  She  basically 
handles  it  with  that  small  office.  Once  people  know  what  we  are  doing, 
it  isn't  very  difficult,  because  lots  of  people  like  to  be  sponsors. 

In  fact,  we  have  got  some  of  those  that  sponsored  refugees  3  years 
ago  that  are  back  wanting  more.  They  have  had  great  success.  T  have 
never  seen  happier  people  in  my  life  than  the  sponsors.  If  you  think 
that  we  are  doing  lots  of  good  for  the  refugees,  you  ought  to  see  what 
is  being  done  for  the  sponsors. 

They  really  have  felt  that  they  have  done  something  worthwhile 
in  life. 

Ms.  HoLTzMAisr.  The  operation  of  this  office  is  basically  paid  for  out 
of  State  funds '? 

Governor  Ray.  "Well,  the  office  is  primarily  manned  by  those  that 
come  through  and  are  financed  by  Federal  funds.  The  State  has  little 
money  in  the  office.  We  basically  will  do  the  work  with  Federal  funds. 
Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  In  view  of  this  experience  in  Iowa,  do  you  think 
that  if  other  States  wanted  to  become  sponsors  with  programs  that 
they  should  develop  some  kind  of  plan  beforehand  to  show  how  they 
intend  to  absorb  these  refugees  ?  Would  that  be  a  useful  requirement 
to  impose  ? 

Governor  Ray.  T  think  you  almost  have  to  leave  it  up  to  the  respec- 
tive States.  We  work  well,  I  think,  with  the  volinitary  agencies.  I 
think  States  might  want  to  work  through  voluntary  agencies  exclu- 
sivply.  They  know  better  than  T  whether  that's  the  best  manner  to  do  it. 
In  our  pai'ticular  case,  we  have  found  that,  through  our  State 
agency,  we  can  do  an  awful  lot  with  followup.  a  lot  to  make  saire  that 
when  the  refugees  come,  they  are  cared  for  and  they  do  have  sponsors. 
And  there  are  times  when  organizations  will  want  to  do  some  good 
for  someone  and  will  bring  refugees  in  under  the — their  sponsorship 
and  then  have  a  tendency  to  back  off  and  sav,  "Well,  there  is  money 
available,  so  we'll  let  you  go  on  welfare.  Then  eventually  you  can 
find,  vour  wav  off  the  welfare  rolls." 

AVe  don't  like  that  approach.  We  think  it  is  far  better  to  start  right 
from  the  vei'y  beginning  with  a  job  and  with  a  sponsor  who  under- 
stands the  problems,  and  with  an  employer  who  also  understands 
the  problems  and  will  work  with  the  refugee.  And  we  can  control  that 
through  our  own  State  agency,  where  we  don't  realh'  have  the  control 
th]'0U2:h  a  voluntary  agency. 

I  don't  waT\t  to  leave  the  impression  that  all  voluntary  agencies 
approach  it  that  way,  but  some  of  them  fundamentally  believe  that 
that's  what  welfare  is  for,  to  bring  these  people  over  and  put  them 
on  welfare.  And  that's  the  way  we  discharge  some  commitment  to 
other  people. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  economic  conditions 
■of  the  State  in  terms  of  the  number  of  jobs  available,  or  the  degree 
of  unemDlovment,  will  affect  the  ability  to  absorb  the  refugees 
succcssfullv? 
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Governor  Ray.  I  think  you  can  absorb  many  of  tlidm  regardless  of 
what  the  economy  is  at  the  moment.  It  will  vary,  of  course.  But  I  like 
to  call  people  whenever  I  can  do  it,  when  I  receive  letters  that  are 
adverse  or  critical.  And  this  program  isn't  without  criticism,  as  you 
well  know.  And  when  people  write  me,  and  they  say,  "Well,  you  are 
giving  the  country  over  to  the  Communists,"  I  like  to  call  and  say, 
look,  these  are  people  fleeing  from  communism.  Or  when  someone  says, 
''Well,  I  can't  get  a  job  and  now  you  are  bringing  refugees  in  to  take 
jobs,"  I  will  call  and  say,  "Look,  you  have  got  the  whole  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  you  right  now.  Go  get  the  job  and  no  refugee  will  take  it 
from  you." 

I  called  one  one  day,  and  it  was  on  Sunday,  and  he  said  lie  didn't 
have  a  job,  and  thought  I  was  helping  to  bring  refugees  in  who  would 
keep  him  frdm  getting  a  job.  I  pointed  out  that  there  were  1,029  jobs 
advertised  for  in  that  Sunday  paper,  and  so  if  he  wanted  a  job,  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  look  at  those  want-ads  and  go  get  one  of  those 
jobs.  We  have  found  that  the  refugees  are  not  taking  jobs  that  other 
people  want.  They  are  not  taking  them  away  from  someone.  They 
are  taking  mostly  entry-level  jobs  that  others  are  not  taking. 

]Ms.  H(H.TZMAN.  Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  recognize  the  ranking  member  of  this  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Fisii.  I  thank  the  Chair  and,  Governor,  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  testimony  and  those  very  kind  words  about  this  committee. 

I  am  very  interested  in  your  experience.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  testimony  directed  at  this  question  of  the  advisability  of  keeping 
refugees  more  or  less  together.  I  think  you  mentioned  in  your  testi- 
mony Iowa's  efforts  in  keeping  their  ethnic  and  tribal  structure  in- 
tact. I  don't  remember  your  telling  us  exactly  how  you  did  this. 

Are  those  1,400  Tai  Dams,  are  they  in  one  part  of  Iowa?  Are  they 
all  within  communicating  distance  of  each  other?  How  is  this 
accomplished  ? 

Governor  Ray.  They  are  located  in  different  cities.  Ken  here  has  a 
map  that  might  indicate  that. 

We  have  599  in  Polk  County,  which  is  where  Des  Moines  is,  our 
largest  county. 

There  are  47  in  Sioux  County,  and  45  in  Crawford,  74  in  Marshall, 
and  22  in  Jasper,  which  is  right  next  to  Polk.  ^lahaska  has  45.  I 
don't  suppose  you  can  see  that  map,  but  they  are  clustered  fairly 
close  together.  We  actually  looked  at  the  State  of  Iowa  as  sort  of  a 
community  for  tliese  people.  If  we  could  keep  them  within  one  State, 
we  thought  that  we  could  keep  them  in  contact  with  one  another  which 
gives  them  a  lot  of  security  and  a  lot  of  feeling  that  they  l^elong.  And 
there  is  something  very  comforting  in  having  someone  that  you  know 
is  close  to  you,  that  understands  you  and  speaks  the  same  language 
and  you  knew  before  you  arrived  in  a  new  culture  and  a  new  land.  So 
thev  are  clustered  in  counties.  But  even  if  they  weren't,  in  the  State 
of  Iowa,  I  think  thev  would  be  close  enough  to  feel  some  security  and 
comfort  from  one  another.  We  do  have  an  annual  get-together  with 
them  once  a  year.  We  have  a  big  bash  where  they  come  in  and  spend  a 
whole  day  together,  all  of  them.  I  have  gone  to  each  one  of  them,  and 
I  have  seen  a  great  change  in  attitudes,  a  great  change  in  appearance,. 
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a  great  change  in  humor.  These  people  have  really  been  absorbed  in 
the  communities  in  our  State,  and  I  think  they  have  responded,  be- 
cause they  are  working  people,  and  we  have  many  glowing  compli- 
ments about  how  they  have  been  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  different 
communities. 

Mr.  Fish.  Governor,  how  long  have  they  been  in  your  State? 

Governor  Ray.  They  came  in  1975. 

Mr.  Fish.  1975. 

Have  you  had  a  large  attrition  rate  or  have  most  of  them  stayed 
there  ? 

Governor  Rat.  Most  all  of  them  are  still  there.  I  don't  know  if 
I  can  give  you  an  accurate  count,  but  most  of  them  are  still  there. 

Mr.  Fish.  As  you  know,  my  reason  for  being  interested  in  this  is 
that  starting  back  in  June  1975,  this  subcommittee  and  the  Inter- 
agency Task  Force,  v/hich  had  done  a  good  job  of  resettling  130,000 
refugees  by  Christmas,  we  accepted  uncritically  a  position  that  we 
should  disperse  these  refugees  all  over  the  United  States.  We  took 
great  pains  not  to  put  refugees  in  a  city,  for  example,  that  had  a  high 
unemployment  rate.  The  model  that  we  were  given  to  avoid  was  the 
Cuban  experience,  and  everybody  thought  it  was  awful  to  have  all 
those  Cubans  in  Dade  County.  So  we  thought  we  would  disperse  the 
Vietnamese.  We  tried  to  do  it. 

As  you  well  know,  they  said  thank  you  very  much,  and  all  moved 
to  California  and  Texas  and  a  few  more  places.  Except  yours  did 
not,  which  I  think  says  something  about  the  Iowa  experience.  I  think 
it  is  important,  because  I  am  trying  to  rethink  our  original  proposition 
about  the  Cuban  experience. 

From  what  I  hear,  it  is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
Miami,  and  that  maybe  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  people  com- 
ing here,  even  more  so  for  an  Oriental,  who  doesn't  speak  the  lan- 
guage, who  comes  from  a  totally  different  culture,  to  stay  in  clusters 
in  proximity  with  people  he  knows  and  whether  it  is  a  tribe,  is  a 
large  family,  or  a  village. 

Governor  Ray.  I  t'oinlv  undoubtedly  they  can  be  dispersed  around 
the  countrv.  But  I  think  the  cluster  approach  has  great  value.  These: 
numbers  that  I  make  reference  to  are  not  so  large  that  our  communi- 
ties are  going  to  be  dominated  bv  foreigners. 

If  they  were,  why,  I  think  there  would  be  some  concern  and  some 
worry,  because  thev  would  be  speaking  a  different  language  and  our 
])eople  would  be  frightened  of  that.  That's  not  the  case.  They  are 
really  small  numbers  in  comparison  with  the  total  population. 

Tilr.  FisTi.  A  fnmilv  of  four  or  six,  it  is  enough  so  that  there  is  a 
community  there.  T  think  that  is  awfully  important. 

One  other  brief  comment,  on  the  education  matter  in  title  III,  over 
which  you  have  expressed  some  concern,  I  am  not  qinte  sure  I  under 
Flood  you.  On  pnge  12  of  vour  tes^^imony  you  say  under  current  legis-| 
lation^  adult  education  is  permitted.  But  support  for  school-age 
children  is  limited. 

Then  you  discuss  how  there  is  an  important  need  to  assist  hiffh 
school -ag'^  refugees  who  enter  the  job  market.  You  say  new  legisla 
tion  would  remedy  this  problem.  I  just  wonder  if  it  would. 
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On  page  14  of  H.K.  2816,  line  4,  it  talks  about  payments  to  State 
rand  local  agencies  for  projects  to  provide  special  educational  services 
to  refugee  children  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

I  don't  see  any  other  reference  to  education.  Does  that  satisfy  you, 
lines  4  through  7,  as  meeting  the  problem  in  the  bill  before  us  ? 

Governor  Ray.  Well,  we  felt  that  that  is  more  than  what  presently 
is  allowed.  When  you  speak  of  satisfaction,  I  suppose  I  would  have 
to  say  I  am  hard  to  satisfy. 

Mr.  Fish.  Your  point  is  that  this  would  be  in  addition  to  the  present 
law ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Governor  Eay.  I  think  that  is  beyond  what  presently  is  available. 
Maybe  I  have  overstated  what  I  said  this  would  take  care  of,  because 
I  am  not  sure  that  would  take  care  of  it  all. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Congressman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Harris.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairwoman.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  the  work  that  you  have  all  done.  As 
an  old  resident  of  Missouri,  I  have  always  understood  the  hospitality 
of  Iowa  and  the  folks  in  the  Midwest.  You  have  done  a  great  job. 

But  could  I  just  inquire  with  respect  to  your  experience  in  the 
schools,  elementary  and  high  schools'?  Was  there  any  special  effort 
to  achieve  understanding  among  the  teaching  force,  or  have  there 
been  any  special  problems  with  regard  to  teachers  in  this  area  ? 

Governor  Ray.  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  say  there  hasn't  been  any 
problem.  But  actually  it's  been  handled,  I  think,  quite  well.  One  thing 
we  noticed  was  there  are  teachers  who  have  retired  that  have  wanted 
to  help  the  refugees.  We  are  encouraging  that  and  we  are  trying  to 
work  through  the  volunteers,  which  are  very  helpful. 

May  I  turn  to  Ken  Quinn  ?  I  think  he  has  some  background  with  the 
teaching  situation  and  the  learning  of  English. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  appreciate  that  this  is  usually  one  of  the  real  problem 
areas. 

^  Mr.  Quinn.  This  is  a  subject  that  we  are  spending  a  great  deal  of 
"time  looking  at  now  because  it's  become  apparent  that  2  years,  3  years 
is  not  enough  and  the  students  still  have  problems  and  they  still  have 
to  receive  special  attention. 

It  means  that  school  districts  do  have  to  provide  money. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  going  to  have  to  interrupt  the  wit- 
ness' response.  We  have  heard  the  bells  and  we  now  have  a  vote.  We 
will  recess  for  10  minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  hearing  will  resume. 
Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Butler.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairwoman. 

Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  testimony.  I  followed  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest. 

There  are  two  areas  I  want  to  explore  with  you.  One  with  reference 
to  the  Tai  Dam — tell  me  a  little  bit  more  about  their  educational  level 
and  experience  and  degree  of  sophistication,  both  in  the  old  country, 
and  then  what  kind  of  jobs  they  have  taken?  You  say  entry  level. 
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Are  thoy  a^riciiltiiral.  are  tliey  labor,  are  tliey  urban  or  rural?  Tlio=e 
are  the  two  things  which  I  would  like  you  to  explore,  if  you  would. 

Governor  Kay.  If  I  may,  let  me  just  try  to  answer  that  sort  of  gen- 
erally, then  ask  Ken  Quinn  to  give  you  maybe  more  specifics. 

These  people  basically  were  people  who  worked  with  the  earth.  They 
were  from  farm  communities.  They  really  enjoy  the  work  ethic  which 
has  been  good  in  some  cases  in  our  State  for  people  to  see  others  who 
come  from  a  foreign  land  who  tnily  work  hard.  And  so  I  think  it  very 
considerably — and  this  is  the  reason  I  would  like  to  have  Ken  respond, 
some  of  the'm  are  more  sophisticated  than  others.  And  they  took  jobs 
mostly  ranging  from  laboring  work  to  agriculture  work,  but  not  all 
of  them. 

Some  of  them  have  moved  from  those  jobs  into  more  sophisticated 

jobs,  also. 

Ken,  maybe  you  can  be  more  specific. 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  think  when  we  first  received  them,  we  had  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  come  and  move  into  the  agricultural  community, 
having  had  for  generations  been  farmers.  But  the  experience  has  been 
that  our  agriculture  is  so  different  from  theirs  that  they  have  tended 
to  go  to  the  cities  and  become  urban  dwellers.  The  level  of  sophistica- 
tion, I  would  say  it  is  prolmbly  at  something  less  than  the  high  school 
graduate  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Butler.  They  have  had  that  much  education  ? 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  don't  know  if  I  want  to  say  that  is  the  average.  I  think 
there  sometimes  has  been  a  myth  of  people  in  loin  cloths  or  extremely 
primitive.  That  is  certainly  not  the  case.  They  are  able  to  function  in 
American  society,  particularly  the  people  under  age  50.  So  there  has 
been  no  problem  with  them  working  functionally  in  the  American 
society  at  all.  They  have  tended  to  work  in  hospitals  and  restaurants, 
in  industry,  running  machines,  after  just  a  short  training  period. 

We  find  the  experience  sometimes  is  they  work  too  hard.  We  have  one 
employer  in  Des  Moines  who  said,  "Send  me  all  the  Tai  Dam  you  can. 
]\Iy  only  problem  is  I  can't  get  them  to  quit.  They  don't  know  about 
coffee  breaks  and  things  like  that." 

Mr.  BuTi.ER.  We  had  the  impression  from  earlier  testimony  that  the- 
earlier  waves  of  refugees  have  been  a  little  bit — I  don't  like  to  use  the 
word  quality,  but  I  would  say  that  more  interested  in  woi-k  ethic,  and 
had  a  greater  ability  to  adapt  and/or  assimilate  is  greater,  perhaps, 
than  what  is  to  be  expected  from  refugees  in  the  future. 

Do  you  have  any  feeling  about  that  ? 

Governor  Ray.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  I  was  tracking  with  you.  Are  vou 
saying  there  is  some  evidence  that  they  are  going  to  be  less  sophisti- 
cated as  time  goes  on  ? 

Mr.  BuTi.ER.  Yes. 

Governor  Ray.  That  miglit  well  be  true.  Because  the  first  waves 
apparently  have  come  from  those  who  worked  in  government,  those 
that  have  official  positions,  those  that  were  at  a  higher  level  of  sophis- 
tication. The  ones  that  we  met  the  other  day  surprised  me  at  their 
attitude  and  their  adaptability,  or  their  appearance  of  adaptability.  I 
guess  we  expect  them  to  show  up  and  be  absolutely  lost.  But  they  seem 
to  adjust  very,  very  quickly. 

Only  time  can  tell  whether  that  is  a  true  observation  or  lasting:! 
observation. 
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Mr.  Butler.  That  is  basically  my  question.  Do  you  have  any  indica- 
-tion  along  these  lines,  or  do  you  anticipate  any  ?  I  guess  nothing  at  this 
moment  leads  you  to  believe  that  that  is  going  to  present  a  different 
problem  than  what  you  presently  have. 

Governor  Ray.  I  really  don't  think  so.  It  is  hard  sometimes  to  judge 
all  of  them  as  a  category,  because  they  vary  just  like  any  other  seg- 
ment of  society.  But  these  people,  you  have  to  keep  in  mind,  have  made 
:Some  tremendous  sacrifices  to  get  where  they  are  when  we  see  them. 
And  that  means  they  have  got  some  aggressiveness,  and  they  have  got 
:Some  drive,  and  they  have  a  lot  of  desire  to  make  a  life  for  themselves. 

"When  you  start  with  those  basic  virtues,  you  have  got  great  hope. 
"VVe  have  found  that  they  want  to  learn,  they  want  to  earn,  they  want 
to  be  a  part  of  society.  So  I  think  you  have  got  some  very  basic  qual- 
ities that  give  us  an  opportunity  to  work  with  them  and  thus  I  think 
there  is  great  hope. 

]Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  understand  the  governor  has  a  tight  schedule. 

Mr.  Butler.  Excuse  me. 

Well,  let  me  pursue  one  more  line  of  questioning  here  because  I  have 
also  discussed  this  with  Congressman  Fisli. 

Your  resettlement  program  seems  to  differ  from  those  programs 
where  the  volunteers  act  as  the  resettlement  agencies.  Could  you  de- 
scribe how  a  refugee  makes  his  way  from  a  camp,  say  in  Thailand,  to 
a  house  and  job  in  Iowa?  What  is  the  role  of  the  voluntary  agencies  in 
Iowa  ? 

Governor  Ray.  I  think.  Ken.  you  can  do  that  perhaps  more  directly. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  The  voluntary  agencies  are  working  alongside  us  in 
Iowa.  We  have  formed  with  them  the  joint  task  force  in  which  we 
work  together.  In  our  program  after  the  Governor's  decision  in  Janu- 
ary to  accept  the  refugees,  we  then  began  ]>lanning.  We  knew  the  first 
refugees  would  arrive  in  April  and  we  had  the  sponsors  lined  up. 

We  made  an  appeal  to  begin  lining  up  the  sponsors,  looking  for  the 
housing  and  work  opportunities  so  we  could  have  those  ready  when 
the  refugees  arrived.  And  then  the  refugees  moved  to  us  in  the  same 
way  they  moved  to  any  other  voluntary  agencies.  They  go  through  the 
committee  in  New  York.  ICE^I  moves  them  on  a  plane.  They  come 
and  arrive  in  Des  ISIoines,  and  our  sponsors,  as  the  Governor  said, 
meet  them. 

So  the  process  is  really  the  same  as  they  move  from  the  camp  to 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think  that  answers  my  question. 

I  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  I  am  sorry  to  have  delayed  you. 
Governor  Ray.  Thank  you  for  your  interest. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  very  much.  Governor.  We  greatly  ap- 
preciate your  coming  before  us. 

(xovernor  Ray.  You  were  very  nice  to  hear  us.  I  apologize  for  leaving 
because  I  would  like  to  hear  Jim  Jordan  and  the  others  who  will 
follow,  but  I  have  other  commitments. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  understand  your  time  pressure.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  James  Jordan,  who  is  the  executive  assist- 
-ant  to  Gov.  William  G.  Milliken  of  Michigan. 
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Mr.  Jordan,  I  understand  you  have  a  prepared  statement  frnrn  Gov- 
ernor Milliken.  Without  objection,  that  statement  will  be  submitted 
in  toto  into  the  record. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  understand  you  have  a  statement  on  behalf  of 
yourself ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Jordan.  I  came  prepared  this  morning  to  read  the  Governor's 
testimony,  if  time  permits.  I  have  no  personal  statement. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Because  of  our  time  problems,  we  really  would  ap- 
preciate your  summarizing  very  briefly  the  Governor's  testimony 
rather  than  reading  the  entire  statement,  if  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Jordan.  I  will  ge  glad  to  do  that. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  William  G.  MiUiken  follows:]: 

Statement   Submitted  by  Gov.   William   G.  Milliken   of  Michigan 

Madam  Chairwoman,  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  My  name  is  James 
Jordan,  I  am  an  executive  assistant  to  Governor  William  G.  Milliken  of  Michigan. 
The  Governor  regrets  being  unable  to  attend  today's  hearings  on  the  proposed 
refugee  act  and  has  asked  that  I  present  testimony  on  his  behalf  and  express  to 
you  his  commitment  and  deep  concern  on  this  issue. 

In  1975,  Governor  Milliken  established  the  Indochinese  Resettlement  Office 
within  the  Michigan  Department  of  Social  Services.  This  was  done  in  response  i 
to  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  Indochinese  refugees  and  an  HEW 
request  for  assistance  from  States.  The  Michigan  Indochinese  Resettlement  Of- 
fice has  been  an  active  and  effective  office  providing  basic  services  to  approxi- 
mately 3,500  Indochinese  refugees.  The  state,  through  this  office,  has  worked 
closely  with  the  local  voluntary  agencies  in  addressing  the  many  problems  faced 
by  the  refugee  population.  For  example,  the  Indochinese  Resettlement  Office  ■ 
seeks  available  funds  and  channels  a  good  proportion  of  these  funds  to  the  local 
voluntary  agencies  who  are  interested  in  providing  services  to  refugees. 

Recently,  in  response  to  a  growing  awareness  of  a  significant  and  increasing 
problem  in  the  refugee  camps  throughout  Southeast  Asia,  Governor  Milliken 
announced  his  intention  to  expand  the  state's  role  in  the  resettlement  of  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees.  At  the  time  he  said,  "the  truth  is  our  ancestors  were  all  boat 
people  at  one  time  or  another.  They  came  to  these  shores  generally  with  few.  if 
any,  possessions.  As  we  make  a  commitment  to  helping  the  boat  people  of  today, 
we  are  honoring  the  memory  of  all  those  who  came  before."  ' 

"And  we  will  be  reaffirming  our  right  to  call  this  land  a  land  of  freedom  and 
opportunity." 

We  believe  that  state  support  and  involvement  in  refugee  resettlement  is  vi- 
tally important  to  the  continued  success  of  this  program  and  we  are  currently 
developing  plans  for  state  sponsorship  of  refugees. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  the  following  is  the  statement  Governor  Milliken  would . 
have  presented  had  he  been  able  to  be  here  today  : 

I  support  the  basic  thrust  of  the  proposed  legislation.  It  will  help  develop  a 
comprehensive  refugee  policy  for  this  country. 

The  appointment  by  the  President  of  Dick  Clark  as  Ambassador-at-Large  and  • 
as  United  States  Coordinator  for  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs  will  signifi- 
cantly help  in  developing  a  comprehensive  program.  The  Administration  and 
the  Congress  are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  in  developing  this  legislation 
and  for  the  appointment  of  Dick  Clark. 

I  fully  support  the  new  definition  of  refugee  in  this  bill.  The  new  definition  will 
bring  our  definition  into  conformity  with  that  of  the  United  Nations.  Hopefully, 
this  change  will  eliminate  the  present  practices  of  using  categories  to  determine 
the  eligibility  of  Indochinese  refugees  for  resettlement  within  the  United  States. . 

A  most  important  section  of  the  bill  would  increase  the  annual  limitation  on- 
regular  refugee  admission  from  17,400  to  50,000.  Equally  important,  in  effec- 
tively addressing  the  tragic  situation  in  Southeast  Asian  refugee  camps,  is  the  • 
provision  granting  authority  to  the  President  (after  consulting  with  Congress) 
to  adjust  this  number  upward  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal   year.   This- 
authority  would  better  enable  this  country  to  deal  with  the  rapid  changes  which  ^  ! 
can  occur  in  this  area. 
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The  objective  of  refugee  resettlement  work  from  both  a  government  and  a 
private  sector  point  of  view  is  the  same.  Assistance  is  required  to  meet  the  com- 
plex needs  of  refugees  to  facilitate  their  integration  into  American  society. 

Implicit  in  being  a  refugee  is  an  unusual  set  of  life  experiences  and  expecta- 
tions. These  include  the  experience  of  flight,  usually  during  a  time  of  up- 
heaval and  chaos ;  the  fear  of  a  situation  which  is  out  of  control ;  lack  of 
knowledge  regarding  their  ultimate  destination  (including  how  long  the  journey 
might  be)  ;  and  lack  of  adequate  planning  or  preparation  time.  Few  persons 
have  time  or  opportunity  to  gather  their  possessions  .  .  .  and  resources  when 
fleeing  for  their  lives.  Upon  arrival  in  the  country  of  resettlement,  the  refugee 
frequently  lacks  all  the  necessities  for  survival. 

One  of  the  key  changes  this  bill  would  make  in  the  current  program  is  the  way 
in  which  it  would  limit  the  time  during  which  refugees  receive  assistance  to 
help  acclimate  them  to  American  life,  and  to  become  full  contributing  members 
of  our  society.  Currently,  these  forms  of  help  are  available  on  a  continuing  basis 
until  the  refugee  becomes  totally  self-sufficient.  The  bill  would  impose  a  limit 
of  two  years.  I  would  urge  that  the  two-year  limit  not  be  adopted,  and  that  any 
limit  include  needed  flexibility  to  assure  it  achieves  its  desired  goal  of  helping- 
refugees  become  full  members  of  our  society. 

Objective  criteria  could  be  established  for  continuing  the  assistance  beyond 
whatever  limit  was  imposed. 

It  would  be  short-sighted,  both  from  an  economic  viewpoint  and  a  humani- 
tarian viewpoint,  to  impose  arbitrary  limits  on  assistance  which  had  the  efl'ect  of, 
after  a  period  of  time,  discouraging  refugees  from  holding  jobs  or  seeking  to 
further  acclimate  themselves  to  American  life. 

j  TWO  YEARS   BESTRICTION 

Adaptation  and  integration  are  the  primary  objectives,  if  refugees  are  to  be- 
come independent  contributing  members  of  society.  They  require  a  battery  of 
special  services  and  assistance  to  survive.  However,  there  is  no  predetermined 
single  plan  of  assistance  that  applies  to  all  refugees,  due  to  the  variance  in 
country  of  origin,  ability  in  English,  resources  available,  educational  back- 
ground and  work  history. 

Any  discussion  of  special  federal  cash  assistance,  medical  assistance  or  social 
services  for  refugees  should  address  the  unique  needs  that  these  programs  are 
designed  to  meet  and  should  make  distinctions  between  them.  It  is  important 
to  understand  that  the  needs  in  each  area  of  service  diminishes  at  a  different 
I  rate  and  that  the  cut-off  point  for  one  area  of  service  may  not  be  the  same 
as  for  another. 

The  caseload  of  Indochinese  refugees  receiving  assistance  in  Michigan  is 
for  the  most  part  an  employed  caseload,  working  hard  to  earn  independence 
and  attain  self-sufficiency.  Many  families  already  have  improved  their  earning 
power  so  that  the  amount  of  supplemental  cash  assistance  required  per  family 
has  decreased  or  totally  been  eliminated. 

lOO-HOUB  RULE 

The  regulations  for  cash  assistance  to  refugees  contain  a  waiver  of  the  100- 
Ihour  rule  for  employment,  which  says  that  any  individual  who  is  employed  for 
more  than  100  hours  in  any  mouth  loses  eligibility  for  cash  assistance.  The 
waiver  was  issued  due  to  the  recognition  of  the  relatively  large  family  size  of 
Indochinese  families  and  the  fact  that  refugees  primarily  have  access  to  entry- 
level  jobs  in  which  the  wages  would  not  be  suflScient  to  support  such  families. 

The  result  of  the  waiver  of  this  rule  has  been  completely  positive.  Availability 
of  supplemental  assistance  has  provided  a  tremendous  work  incentive  to  those 
families  who  started  out  their  relocation  by  receiving  public  assistance  with- 
out employment.  It  has  also  permitted  and  encouraged  families  and  individuals 
who  initially  obtained  employment  to  continue  working,  thus  creating  an 
American  work  history  and  the  first  stages  of  economic  self-sufficiency. 

MEDICAL   ASSISTANCE 

The  need  for  medical  assistance  often  continues  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
flthan  the  need  for  cash  assistance.  An  entry  level  job  is  generally  distinguished 
by  low  wages  and  lack  of  fringe  benefits  such  as  medical  insurance.  Although 
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the  need  for  supplemental  cash  assistance  may  lessen  and  ultimately  disappear  \ 
for  an  employed  refugee  with  a  family,  the  need  for  medical  assistance  can  i 
remain  for  an  additional  time. 

SOCIAL    SERVICES  | 

The  need  for  provision  and  availability  of  social  services  to  refugees  extends 
over  an  even  longer  period  of  time  than  the  need  for  cash  or  medical  assistance. 
Implicit  in  refugee  resettlement  is  a  host  of  cultural  and  adjustment  "prob- 
lems." Quite  often  a  refugee  may  experience  anguish  and  turmoil  long  after 
initial  adjustments  have  been  made  and  resettlement  appears  accomplished. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  present  resettlement  program  will  be  sharply  diminished 
without  the  capacity  to  offer  the  understanding  and  ability  of  an  experienced 
bilingual  resettlement  services  staff  to  a  refugee  who  may  be  experiencing 
problems,  even  after  two  years. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  services  that  fall  under  the  umbrella  of  "social 
services"  available  to  refugees.  They  include:  assistance  with  social  and  cultural 
adjustment,  counseling  to  individuals  and  families,  direct  job  development 
with  placement  and  follow-up  services,  liaison  with  all  community  agencies, 
assistance  with  access  to  health  care  and  other  services. 

Training  in  English  as  a  second  language  is  the  most  crucial  to  the  success- 
ful integration  of  refugees  into  our  society. 

Since  lack  of  familiarity  with  English  is  a  significant  barrier  to  job  upgrading, 
and  since  mnny  refugees  obtain  initial  employment  without  English  skills,  avail- 
ability of  English  as  a  second  language  classes  for  employed  refugees  must  be 
maintained.  Although  the  individual  may  have  had  a  skilled  position  in  Indo- ; 
china,  there  is  frequency  little  or  no  transferability  of  those  skills  to  the 
American  market. 

Ability  in  English  in  combination  with  an  established  work  history  and  the 
assistance  of  an  experienced  Itilingual  or  American  resettlement  worker  are  the 
major  tools  available  to  the  refugee  for  building  a  secure  and  independent  future. 

ADVERSE   EFFECTS — TWO-YEAR   LIMIT 

There  will  be  a  multiple  series  of  ripple  effects  from  reduction  of  eligibility  J 
to  a  two-year  period  from  date  of  entry. 

Two-year  eligibility  for  assistance  could  mean  financial  disaster  for  employed 
refugee  heads  of  households  who  presently  rely  on  supplemental  assistance  for 
survival  and  have  been  in  the  country  over  two  years.  Many  such  refugees  are 
buying  homes  and  are  making  significant  progress  in  becoming  established  in 
their  respective  communities  and  in  their  jobs.  Faced  with  a  choice  between 
continuing  in  their  employment  and  facing  escalating  financial  distress,  or  sur- 
vival by  means  of  complete  dependency  upon  welfare,  they  will  be  forced  to  opt 
for  survival.  The  successful  Indochinese  Resettlement  Program  may  be  faced 
with  the  embarrassing  result  of  witnessing  employed  refugees  in  the  middle  stage 
of  resettlement  quitting  their  jobs  in  order  to  survive. 

The  success  of  this  program  has  been  due,  not  only  to  the  responsiveness  of 
the  American  people  to  the  need  of  the  refugees,  not  only  to  the  genuine  desire 
of  the  refugees  to  adapt  and  become  independent,  but  in  large  measure  to  the' 
special  program  of  assistance  available  to  refugees ;  this  program  has  encouraged 
employment  and  not  penalizd  for  it. 

The  proposed  two-year  limitation  on  services,  if  enacted,  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  refugees'  ability  to  become  self-sufficient.  To  design  a  program 
so  that  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  people  it  is  intended  to  serve  is  not  an  easy  task. 
The  Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance  Program  has  been  such  a  program. 

This  program  can  and  should  serve  as  a  model  and  a  prototype  for  effective  as- 
sistance to  persons  in  need.  There  are  sound  economic,  social  and  humanitarian 
reasons  to  maintain  a  program  that  has  provided  such  meaningful  support  to 
a  needy  population. 

In  an  age  of  limits,  there  is  a  tendency  to  become  overly  concerned  with  our 
own  well-being  and  with  our  many  personal  material  possessions.  Because  of 
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our  position  as  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  we  stand  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting or  ignoring  our  responsibility  to  those  who  have  basic  needs.  As  we  move 
•closer  to  the  21st  century,  Americans  will  find  themselves  to  be  more  of  a  minority 
than  the  majority  they  have  always  perceived  themselves  to  be.  And  this  is  an 
•excellent  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  people  whose  lives  we  have 
directly  touched  and  who,  in  the  long  run,  will  have  a  major  impact  on  our 
own  lives. 

The  addition  of  refugees — Indochinese  and  others — to  our  community  will  have 
many  positive  benefits.  The  most  important,  of  course,  will  be  the  saving  of 
lives  and  the  improvement  in  the  living  conditions  of  those  who  are  suffering 
greatly.  The  American  pul>lic  stands  to  benefit  greatly  from  this  experience  as 
well.  Including  refugees  in  the  mainstream  of  American  life — moving  them  into 
the  communities  v/here  you  I  live — will  enrich  the  lives  of  all  those  members  of 
■communities  accepting  refugees. 

Generally,  when  people  have  a  great  need  and  other  people  give  to  those  people, 
they  rend  to  forget  their  uitiert-nces  and  their  personal  desires  for  self-gratifica- 
tion. The  ability  to  give  and  the  reward  for  giving  should  greatly  enhance  the 
lives  of  all  those  people  participating  or  in  any  way  touched  by  this  experience. 

Ir  would  also  help  Americans  at  every  level  to  reach  out  to  one  another — to 
work  and  share  and  benefit  together  from  our  system. 

This  committee  and  the  administration  are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts. 
'We  ask  that  you  consider  our  recommendations  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
the  two-year  limit  and  we  encourage  the  Congress  to  act  quickly  in  passing  the 
"bill. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning,  and  I 
will  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

'Mr.  Jordan.  Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee : 

My  name  is  James  Jordan.  I  am  an  executive  assistant  to  Gov. 
William  G.  ]Millil:en  of  ISlichigan.  The  Governor  regrets  being  un- 
able to  attend  today's  hearings  on  the  proposed  Refugee  Act  and  has 
asked  that  I  present  testimony  on  his  behalf  and  express  to  you  his 
-commitment  and  deep  concern  on  this  issue. 

In  1975,  Governor  Milliken  established  the  Indochinese  Resettle- 
ment Office  within  the  Michigan  Department  of  Social  Services.  This 
was  done  in  response  to  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  and  an  HEW  request  for  assistance  from  States.  The 
^lichigan  Indochinese  Resettlement  Office  has  been  an  active  and  effec- 
tive office  providing  basic  services  to  approximately  3,500  Indochinese 
refugees. 

The  State,  through  this  office,  has  worked  clo.sely  with  the  local 
Toluntary  agencies  in  addressing  the  manv  problems  faced  by  the 
refugee  population.  For  example,  the  Indochinese  Resettlement  Office 
seeks  available  funds  and  channels  a  good  proportion  of  these  funds 
to  the  local  voluntary  agencies  who  are  interested  in  providing  services 
to  refugees. 

Recently,  in  response  to  a  growing  awareness  of  a  significant  and 
increasing  problem  in  the  refugee  camps  throughout  Southeast  Asia, 
Governor  Milliken  announced  his  intention  to  expand  the  State's  role 
in  the  resettlement  of  Indochinese  refugees.  At  the  time,  he  said. 

The  truth  is  our  ancestors  were  all  boat  people  at  one  time  or  another.  They 
■came  to  these  shores  generally  with  few,  if  any,  possessions.  As  we  make  a  com- 
mitment to  helping  the  boat  people  of  today,  we  are  honoring  the  memory  of  all 
those  who  came  before. 
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And  we  will  be  reaffirming  our  right  to  call  this  land  a  land  of  freedom  and 
opportunity. 

I  will  now  move  on  to  summarize  the  testimony.  I  support  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  proposed  legislation.  It  will  help  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive refugee  policy  for  this  country. 

The  appointment  by  the  President  of  Dick  Clark  as  Ambassador- 
at-Large  and  as  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs 
will  significantly  help  in  developing  a  comprehensive  program.  The 
administration  and  the  Congress  are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts 
in  developing  this  legislation  and  for  the  appointment  of  Dick  Clark. 

I  fully  support  the  new  definition  of  refugee  in  this  bill. 

There  are  three  major  points  the  Governor  makes  in  his  testimony. 
The  first  is  his  support  for  the  definition  of  refugee.  This  brings  the 
U.S.  definition  in  line  with  the  United  Nations  definition,  and  wil] 
facilitate  bringing  refugees  into  this  country. 

The  Governor  hopes  that  this  will  also  eliminate  the  practice  of 
usinir  categories  to  determine  eligibility  for  refugees. 

Tills  practice  is  currently  being  used  in  deciding  which  refugees 
from  the  cam.ps  in  Southeast  Asia  have  priority  for  entrance  into  the 
country.  Another  important  section  that  the  Governor  supports  is  the 
increase  in  the  regular  refugee  admission  from  17,400  to  50,000.  This 
gives  the  President  fxGxibili^y  in  addressing  a  very  tragic  situation. 

"We  also  believe  that  the  bill  has  a  very  strong  point  in  allov/ing  the 
President,  in  consultation  with  the  Congress,  to  increase  the  number  of 
refugees  over  this  50,000  ceiling. 

Upon  passage  of  this  proposed  legislation,  the  Governor  will  be 
encouraging  the.  President  to  significantly  increase  over  the  50,000  ceil- 
ing that  the  bill  allows  for. 

Another  key  point  in  the  bill,  we  feel  very  strongly,  the  Governor 
feels  very  strongly,  that  the  2-year  limit  on  services  provided  to  refu- 
gees will  severely  hamper  the  program  and  may  cause  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  various  States.  There  is  some  detail  as  to  why  the  Governor 
feels  that  that  is  a  very  negative  position.  Pie  encourages  reconsidera- 
tion, encourages  flexibility  in  that  rule. 

We  give  the  example  tha,t  perhaps  after  a  2-  or  3-year  period,  ob- 
jective criteria  could  be  established  so  that  refugees,  if  they  could  dem- 
onstrate need,  could  continue  to  receive  services.  For  example,  English 
as  a  second  language,  medical  assistance,  supplemental  assistance  for 
those  working.  Those  are  the  throe  major  areas  that  the  Governor 
wishes  to  support. 

Ms,  HoLTZMAX.  We  very  much  appreciate  h'^aring  the  Governor's 
tliouglits  and  your  coming  to  testify  in  his  behalf.  We  think  this  testi- 
mony will  be  of  great  heljj  to  the  subcommittee  in  arriving  at  its  posi- 
tion on  the  legislation  before  us. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much.  Two  bells  are  now  ringing, 
signifying  a  vote  on  the  House  floor.  We  vrill  recess  for  10  minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Ms.  IIoi^TZMAN.  The  hearing^  will  resume.  We  now  call  Mr.  Norman 
Ijourie,  chaiiTiian  of  the  Coalition  for  Refugee  Resettlement. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ITOEMAN  LOTJEIE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIOITAL 
COALITION  FOR  REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT,  AND  EXECUTIVE 
DEPUTY  SECRETARY  FOR  FEDERAL  POLICY  AND  PROGRAMS, 
PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  HARRIS- 
BURG,  PA. ;  KYLE  McKINSEY,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  AGENCY,  STATE 
OF  CALIFORNIA;  GUY  LUSK,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF 
FINANCIAL  SERVICES,  VIRGINIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE; 
JOSEPH  RYU,  SENIOR  PLANNING  SPECIALIST,  NEW  YORK  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES;  AND  EDWIN  B.  SILVERMAN, 
DIRECTOR,  GOVERNOR'S  INFORMATION  CENTER  FOR  ASIAN  AS- 
SISTANCE (COORDINATOR,  INDOCKINESE  SETTLEMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS, ILLINOIS),  JOYCE  SAVALE,  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
INDOCIIINESE  RESETTLEMENT  OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  LouRiE.  I  ask  that  the  statements  by  this  group  and  some  of  the 
other  statements  be  put  on  the  record. 

j\Is.  HoLTZMAx.  What  statements  do  we  have  here  ? 

Mr.  LouRiE.  Well,  we  have  statements  from  the  Coalition,  Ncav 
York,  California,  Illinois,  Virginia. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Without  objection  all  the  statements  will  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Lourie,  Mr.  l^IcKinsey,  Mr.  Lusk, 
]Mr.  Rj^n,  and  Mr.  Silverman  follow.] 

Testimony  by  Norman  V.  Lotirie,  Chairman  of  the  National  Coalition  for 

Refugee  Resettlement 

My  name  is  Norman  Y.  Lonrie.  I  work  as  the  Executive  Deputy  Secretary  for 
Federal  Policy  and  Programs,  in  Pennsylvania's  comprehensive  human  services 
department  (Department  of  Public  Welfare).  In  this  capacity  I  represent  the 
Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Public  Welfare,  Helen  O'Bannon.  I  appear  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Coalition  for  Refugee  Resettlement,  formerly  the  Coalition 
for  the  Effective  Resettlement  of  Indochinese  Refugees,  and  also  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  National  Council  of  State  Public  Welfare  Administrators,  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officers  of  State  Departments  which  administer  the  cash  assistance,  medical 
assistance,  and  social  services  program  for  the  Indochinese  Refugees,  other 
refugees,  and  all  other  eligible  persons.  I  am  accompanied  by  Guy  Lusk,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Financial  Services,  Virginia  Department  of  Public  Welfare ; 
Joseph  Ryu,  Senior  Planning  Specialist  in  the  Division  of  Services,  New  York 
Department  of  Social  Services ;  and  William  Montgomery  of  the  California 
Department  of  Social  Services.  In  addition,  Edwin  Silverman,  Governor's  Co- 
ordinator for  Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance  Programs,  Que  Huong  Le-Si,  Volun- 
ter  Coordinator  for  Indochinese  Refugees,  and  Richard  Bates  of  the  West  Yir* 
ginia  Welfare  Department  are  here  to  answer  any  questions. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  representatives  from  Florida  and  Texas  were  unable 
to  be  here  today.  The  experience  in  Florida  with  Cuban  Refugees  and  in  Texas 
with  the  Indochinese  would  have  been  welcome  and,  we  understand,  that  written 
testimony  will  be  submitted  for  the  record. 

The  members  of  the  panel  before  you  represent  their  respective  State  govern- 
ments and  each  has  had  lengthy  experience  with  the  Indochinese  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Program.  As  you  know,  the  States  have  only  been  an  active  part  of  the 
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Cuban  and  Indochinese  programs.  We  cannot  speak  to  the  experience,  therefore, 
of  the  Soviet  Jews,  or  any  other  refugee  groups.  If  this  legislation  is  successful, 
we  hope  to  participate  fully  in  services  to  all  refugees.  We  feel  that  our  experi- 
ence can  be  translated  to  serve  other  groups  and  we  would  cooperate  with  the 
Voluntary  Agencies,  with  whom  we  work  closely,  to  educate  ourselves  and  the  ' 
community  to  the  special  needs  of  any  particular  nationality. 

In  last  year's  testimony  in  Congress,  we  urged  the  development  of  a  cohesive, 
con.sistent  National  refugee  policy.  Treating  all  refurrees  in  an  equitable  and 
humanitarian  fashion  is  the  core  of  the  legislation  before  you.  We  support  it  en- 
thusiastically. It  is  consistent  with  America's  history  and  traditional  role.  Last 
year  we  also  urged  the  creation  of  a  central  point  for  refugee  policy  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Now  the  Administration  has  acted  admirably  and  thoughtfully  in  ap-  ji 
pointing  Senator  Dick  Clark  as  Ambassador  to  coordinate  refugee  matters.  We  '1 
have  already  met  with  Senator  Clark  and  his  staff  and  started  to  work  coopera- 
tively. We  are  convinced  that  this  office  will  provide  the  much  needed  national 
focal  point  for  refugee  policy.  Senator  Clark's  record  in  the  Senate  as  a  vigorous  : 
and  realistic  humanitarian  will  contribute  enormously  in  America's  efforts  to 
adjust  refugees  quickly  and  effectively.  We  are  prepared  to  implement  programs 
which  treat  all  refugees  alike  and.  and,  when  necessary,  meet  their  special  needs. 
We  also  work  closely  with  other  State  Departments  and  HEW  personnel. 

Our  special  in^^erest  in  this  legislation,  because  of  our  work,  is  in  the  domestic  '\ 
assis'^anoe  program  for  refugees.  Title  III  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  legislation  provides  full  Federal  participation  in  costs  for  cash  and  medical 
assistance  for  each  eligible  refugee  for  two  years  after  arrival.  These  programs  |l 
ifire  essf^ntial.  Oftentimes,  they  provide  assistance  which  supplements  earned  in- 
<come.  Some  refugees  who  support  families  are  employed  full-time  but  do  not  earn 
enough  to  meet  needs.  The  Indochinese  refugees  have  an  outstanding  employment 
record.  For  each  year  since  1975.  HEW  data  shows  that  these  industrious  people 
have  achieved  higher  employment  rates  than  our  native  born  citizens.  The  most  {( 
recent  HEW  Report  to  Congress  shows  the  employment  rates  for  Indochinese  men  ' 
to  be  95.2  percent,  for  women  94.3  percent  (in  1977.  these  rates  were  95.1  percent  i 
and   93.2   percent  respectively).   Approximately  80  percent  of  those  employed 
work  full-time. 

We  understand  the  logic  and  rationale  of  the  two-year  provisions  of  full  Fed- 
o^al  support  for  cr^sh  as'^istance,  health  care  and  social  services.  It  relieves  the 
States  of  an  initial  burden  caused  by  national  humanitarian  policy,  before  the 
usual  Federal-State  fiscal  formulas  come  into  play.  You  should  know  that  State^; 
are  not  unanimous  in  support  of  the  two-year  provision.  Some  highly  impacted 
States,  particularly  those  without  general  assistance  programs  for  their  own 
citizen,  would  like  a  longer  period  of  full  Federal  support.  A  two  year  limitation  ; 
would  trigger  enormous  State  and  local  costs  in  general  assistance. 

We  cannot  overstate  the  need  for  social  servires  ^'or  refugees,  particularlv  tho^se 
which  enhance  employment  and  language  skills.  We  hope  you  will  consider  ad- 
ditional flexibility  in  this  area.  Available  data  shows  that  earned  income  of 
Indochinese  refugees  is  directly  related  to  their  fluency  in  English,  a  major  .social 
service  effort.  To  make  a  refugee  a  contributing  tax  paying  member  in  his  com- 
munitv.  we  must  be  able  to  provide  him  and  his  family  with  supportive  services 
including  English  language  training,  employment  and  vocational  training,  child  ■ 
day  care,  counseling,  and  metal  health  services.  Employment  training,  like 
language,  can  enhance  the  economic  potential.  Counseling  helps  assimilation  and 
ppeerlf!  adjustment.  We  have  successful  programs  in  place.  Federal  special  proj- 
ect dollars  and  funds  channeled  through  single  State  a.eencies  for  direct  pub- 
lic social  services,  primarilv,  for  purf^hase  from  local  voluntary  social  service.^ 
agencies,  have  been  used  effectively.  The  proposed  law  continues  the  flexible  ar- 
rangements for  social  services  so  successfully  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  States,  under  existing  law.  In  many  cases, 
the  two-year  limitation  on  social  services  funding  may  create  barriers  to  self- 
sufficiency. 

A  refugee  usually  enters  the  social  services  system  almost  six  months  after 
date  of  entry.  Many  claim  that  adequate  language  training  takes  two  to  three, 
years.  Even  for  bright  students.  18  months  is  not  always  long  enough  for  English,  | 
vocational  and  employment  training. 

HEW  directlv  funded   special  projects,  in  the^e  fields,  which  do  not  include 
State  generated  activities,  enrolled  almost  13,000  Indochinese  refugees  in  thej 
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first  nine  months  of  1978.  Preliminary  data  sliows  that  4,400  job  placements 
resulted.  This  success  rate  is  extraordinary  when  compared  to  other  employ- 
ment programs.  Limiting  such  services  to  two  years  from  date  of  entry  could 
slow  adjustment  and  be  more  costly  in  the  long  run. 

Cash,  medical  assistance  and  social  services  have  been  extremely  cost-effective. 
We  have  asked  the  major  States  to  provide  reports  of  their  activities  and  results 
for  your  record.  Voluntary  Agencies  will  do  the  same.  You  also  have  access  ta 
the  periodic  HEW  reports  which  tell  the  story  on  a  nationwide  basis.  All  con- 
cerned seek  to  provide  a  high  quality  of  services  to  refugees  in  order  to  lessen 
the  possibility  of  long-term  dependency  and  anguish.  It  is  logical  that  the  States 
and  Voluntary  Agencies  set  high  priority  on  making  investments  in  "human 
capital"  by  contributing  to  the  education  and  marketable  skills  of  their  new 
residents. 

States  rely  heavily  on  local  affiliates  of  the  national  agencies  and  other  local 
voluntary  groups  to  provide  social  services.  State  governments  and  the  volun- 
tary sector  have  a  long  history  of  working  well  with  each  other.  This  Coalition,  in 
fact,  is  the  embodiment  of  that  cooperation.  We  are  enthusiastic  that  legislation 
encourages  our  continued  working  together. 

We  all  support  the  provision  in  the  legislation  that  provides  full  Federal 
support  for  child  welfare  services  for  unaccompanied  minors.  We  are  all  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  tragic  circumstances  surrounding  children  who  are  alone 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  feel  confident  that  Federal  support  and  leadership  will 
assure  effective  resettlement  of  these  children.  Local  voluntary  and  public  agen- 
cies in  cooperation  with  the  national  public  and  voluntary  groups  have  already 
resettled  many  children.  The  response  of  State  and  local  public  child  welfare 
authorities  will  be  even  more  widespread  when  States  and  local  agencies  know 
that  Congress  and  HEW  will  support  children  through  their  majority. 

To  summarize :  the  States,  Counties,  Cities,  and  Voluntary  Agencies  have  wel- 
comed refugees  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Our  exjjerience  with  refugees  has 
been  exceptional,  as  exceptional  as  we  should  expect  in  a  country  like  ours.  They 
have  added  to  our  communities.  Their  cultural  heritage  has  enriched  and  flavored 
the  lives  of  Americans  as  have  our  own  forefathers.  They  have  contributed  in 
every  way  to  this  country. 

We  want  to  provide  them  with  the  skills  and  knowledge  that  they  lack  due  to 
their  special  circumstances.  This  legislation  will  extend  to  all  refugees  the  neces- 
sary assistance  for  adjustment  and  future  economic  self-sufficiency.  We  cannot 
ask  for  Federal  support  ad  infinitum.  We  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  practical  time 
period  and  to  budget  restraints.  But  the  limits  should  consider  State  and  local 
fiscal  realities.  It  is  logical  that  after  a  reasonable  adjustment  period,  the  refugee, 
like  all  other  Americans,  fits,  for  benefit  purposes,  into  the  Federal-State  partner- 
ship system.  We  think  that  the  present  mechanisms  which  are  working  success- 
fully now  for  some  refugees  can  be  utilized  for  all  new  refugees.  This  is  landmark 
humanitarian  legislation.  For  the  first  time,  it  gives  the  Nation  a  long-range 
refugee  policy.  We  congratulate  you  and  the  Administration  for  your  humanity. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Testimony  by  Kyle  S.  McKinsey,  Deputy  Director.  Department  of  Social 

Services,   State  of   California 

My  name  is  Kyle  S.  McKinsey.  I  am  Deputy  Director  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  which  administers  the  Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance 
Program.  I  am  here  today  at  the  direction  of  Governor  Brown  to  present  the  posi- 
tion of  the  State  of  California  on  proposed  refugee  legislation.  After  my  state- 
ment, I  will  be  very  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  regarding 
California's  position,  and  our  experience  with  the  refugee  resettlement  effort. 

The  proposed  "Refugee  Act  of  1979,"  H.R.  2816,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rodino  and 
cosponsored  by  Ms.  Holtzman,  would  establish  firm  policies  for  the  admission  of 
refugees,  and,  under  Title  III.  provide  for  limited  federally  funded  programs  to 
assist  refugees  with  the  difficult  task  of  integration.  Because  our  concerns  relate 
mainly  to  the  level  of  federal  support  for  refugees,  I  shall  limit  my  remarks  to 
the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  first  state  that  we  in  California  strongly  support  a  Congressional  effort 
to  establish  a  definitive  and  responsible  federal  program  to  meet  the  unique  needs 
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of  refugees.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance  Program 
in  1975,  we  have  witnessed  several  eleventh-hour  rushes  to  extend  authorization 
for  continued  federal  funding  of  IRAP  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Thus, 
we  are  especially  concerned  that  whatever  action  is  talien  by  Congress  will 
not  allow  for  a  repetition  of  the  serious  problems  which  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  last  two  years  in  providing  assistance  to  Indochina  refugees, 
and  that  such  action  adequately  provides  for  the  realistic  neds  of  all  current 
and  potential  groups.  Regrettably,  the  proposed  Refugee  Act  of  1979  does  not, 
in  our  opinion,  meet  these  essential  criteria. 

Title  III  of  the  Act  provides  federally  funded  programs  to  assist  refugees 
with  the  difficult  job  of  assimilation  for  a  maximum  of  twenty-four  months  be- 
ginning with  the  date  of  the  refugee's  arrival  in  the  United  States.  We  must 
express  serious  reservations  with  this  "time  limit"  feature.  Our  concern  is 
focused  on  the  impact  which  this  limited  federal  commitment  would  have  on 
Indochinese  refugees  currently  residing  in  our  state,  as  well  as  all  potential 
refugee  groups.  Our  feelings  on  this  matter  stem  from  five  basic  beliefs : 

1.  The  needs  of  any  potential  refugee  ,e:roup  are  not  predictable. 

2.  Our  experience  with  Indochinese  refugees  does  not  support  the  assumption 
that  self-suflBciency  will  be  achieved  within  twenty-four  months. 

3.  Special  refugee  services  are  critical  to  successful  assimilation. 

4.  Imposition  of  the  "time  limit"  feature  will  result  in  the  termination  of  aid 
for  a  substantial  number  of  refugees  v/ho  will  have  exhausted  the  time  limit 
on  October  1,  1979. 

5.  The  arbitrary  time  limit  will  Impose  unusual  fiscal  obligations  on  refugee 
impacted  states. 

The  time  limit  features  of  the  proposed  Refugee  Act  assign  an  arbitrary, 
fixed  formula  for  assimilation.  Inasmuch  as  the  needs,  background,  and  orienta- 
tion of  any  potential  refugee  group  cannot  be  foreseen,  it  seems  illogical  to  as-  ■ 
sume  that  the  time  frame  necessary  to  achieve  self-sufiiciency  will  be  two  years 
in  all  cases.  It  would  seem  more  reasonable  to  allow  full  federal  support  for 
refugees  of  any  given  background  for  as  long  as  most  members  of  that  group 
require  help  in  the  achievement  of  self-sufficiency. 

California's  share  of  the  national  Indochinese  refugee  population  of  182,000 
is  about  27  percent,  or  50,000.  We  currently  provide  public  assistance  to  ap- 
proximately 40,000  refugees,  34,000  of  whom  receive  cash  grants  and  6,000 
medical  assistance  only.  This  number  of  aided  cases  now  represents  80  percent 
of  the  total  refugee  population  in  California,  and  22  percent  of  all  Indochinese 
refugees  in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  based  upon  current  federal  immigra- 
tion plans,  our  assistance  caseload  is  estimated  to  grow  to  more  than  49,000 
by  the  end  of  this  summer. 

In  January  of  this  year  we  conducted  a  statewide  survey  to  measure  the 
qualitative  differences  between  the  "early"  refugee  arrivals,  those  who  arrived 
before  January  1978,  and  the  more  recent  immigrants  in  the  achievement  of 
self-sufficiency.    The   single   most    important   finding   of   this    study    was    that 
refugees   do  not  attain   self-sufficiency  -within   twenty-four  months.   Moreover,  i 
the  pronounced  differences  between  "early"  refugees  and  later  arrivals  suggest  i 
that  full  assimilation  for  the  later  groups  will  require  a  major  investment  of) 
services  and  cash  support.  ' 

Let's  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  important  facts  which  have  been  I 
learned  about  our  refugee  population,  and  how  these  findings  relate  to  the  pro- 
posed assimilation  timetable.  As  of  the  end  of  December  1978,  about  38  percent 
(15,000)  of  our  refugee  caseload  at  that  time  had  been  here  for  more  than 
two  years.  Of  this  group,  more  than  half  had  received  some  form  of  public 
assistance  during  the  full  period  of  their  residency  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  look  at  the  group  of  refugees  who  have  been  here  more  than  two  years 
but  less  than  three  (10,000),  we  find  again  that  roughly  half  have  required  as- 
sistance during  the  full  time  of  residence.  This  clearly  illustrates  that  no  ap- 
preciable reduction  in  refugee  needs  occurs  during  the  third  year,  and  that 
persons  here  more  than  twenty-four  months,  and  even  thirty-six  months,  have  not 
achieved  self-sufficiency. 

We  believe  that  an  even  longer  adjustment  time  will  be  required  by  newer 
arrivals.  Significant  differences  exist  between  the  earlier  group  of  refugees  and 
those  recent  and  future  arrivals.  The  early  group  was  much  better  prepared  in 
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terms  of  educational  achievement,  job  skills  and  language  facility  than  those 
admitted  more  recently.  Moreover,  more  time  will  be  required  by  the  new  arrivals 
to  stabilize  certain  health  problems,  which  were  present  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
the  early  group,  before  initial  steps  can  be  taken  to  phase  into  self-sufficiency. 
Thus  if  a  majority  of  the  early,  better  prepared,  group  has  not  become  inde- 
pendent after  more  than  thirty-six  months,  we  are  certain  that  the  assimilation 
period  for  recent  and  future  arrivals  will  be  even  longer. 

We  have  found  that  successful  resettlements  are  directly  linked  to  participation 
In  the  special  social  services  currently  available  to  refugees.  Federally  funded 
services  such  as  information  and  cultural  familiarization,  physical  and  mental 
health,  language,  job  training  and  placement,  are  absolutely  essential  in  promot- 
ing integration  and  the  achievement  of  self-sufficiency.  This  important  effort 
would,  of  course,  not  be  possible  unless  cash  lassistance  were  also  made  available 
as  a  reliable  source  of  support  during  the  initial  phases  of  resettlement. 

We  believe  that  the  special  IRAP  social  services  currently  available  to  refugees 
are  the  single  most  important  element  in  the  achievement  of  refugee  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  it  is  producing  results.  For  example,  as  of  the  end  of  February  1979 
almost  5,000  potential  wage  earners  were  enrolled  in  state-administered  special 
training  programs,  and  1,670  had  been  placed  in  unsubsidized  jobs.  This  is  a 
truly  noteworthy  achievement,  and  one  which  is  gathering  speed.  A  long-range 
federal  commitment,  however,  is  necessary  to  assure  the  continued  success  of 
the  effort.  We  know  that  the  proposed  timetable  is  totally  inadequate,  but  we 
don't  know  at  this  time  what  the  long-range  needs  will  be. 

We  need  more  time,  at  least  two  more  years,  to  accurately  assess  firm  patterns 
of  assimilation  before  such  far-reaching  decisions  as  those  proposed  in  the  Ref- 
ugee Act  can  be  made.  We  must  take  the  time  to  plan  prudently  now  ;  if  we  don't 
tlie  results  of  making  a  hasty  decision  could  very  well  lead  to  a  permanent  de- 
pendent refugee  population. 

The  implementation  of  arbitrary  time  frames  for  refugee  assimilation  would 
impose  very  serious  assistance  related  financial  obligations  on  refugee-impacted 
states.  If  a  group  of  refugees  requires  more  than  twenty-four  months  for  the 
achievement  of  self-sufficiency,  remaining  assistance  needs  must  be  met  by  states 
in  which  large  concentrations  of  refugees  choose  to  settle. 

If  the  proposed  Refugee  Act  is  adopted  as  written  and  becomes  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1979,  we  estimate  that  24,700  persons  on  the  program  at  that  time  would  be 
time-expired  (here  more  than  twenty-four  months).  Part  of  this  group  would 
remain  eligible  for  cash  aid,  on  the  same  basis  as  nonrefugees,  but  not  special 
IRAP  social  services.  Approximately  17,000  persons  would  be  eligible  for  regular 
welfare  programs,  with  federal  funding  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  total  cost. 
About  3,000  persons  would  he  transferred  to  state  and  county  programs  in  which 
there  is  no  federal  participation.  More  than  5,000  persons,  however,  would  become 
ineligible  for  aid  from  any  source.  This  would  represent  a  direct  cost  to  the  state 
and  counties  of  $26.4  million  for  state  fiscal  year  79/80 ;  $36.1  million  for  federal 
fiscal  year  1980.  This  is  an  unreasonable  expense  for  impacted  states  to  bear  as 
the  result  of  federal  decisions.  However,  of  greater  long  range  significance  is  the 
fact  that  this  large  group  of  refugees  would  be  precluded  from  participating  in 
the  essential  special  refugee  services  which  would  encourage  separation  from 
welfare  dependency. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  what  I  believe  is  a  basic  inconsistency  in  logic  v^ithin 
the  framework  of  HR  2816.  This  bill  provides  for  significant  increases  in  the 
number  of  refugees  authorized  for  admisison,  while  at  the  same  time  effectively 
reduces  the  funds  which  are  necessary  to  provide  for  successful  integration.  Re- 
duced funding  will  not  reduce  refugee  requirements.  Such  action  merely  transfers 
federal  responsibilities  to  the  states. 

We  believe  that  federal  decisions  carry  certain  responsibilities.  The  decision  to 
admit  refugees  to  the  United  States  implies  a  commitment  to  provide  the  services 
and  support  thev  will  require  to  attain  self-sufficiency.  We  feel  this  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  refugees  which  was  assumed  by  the  federal  government  when  their 
admission  was  approved.  The  states  in  which  refugees  choose  to  settle  should  not 
be  forced  to  assume  this  responsibility  because  of  federal  reluctance  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  to  do  the  job. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  present  California's  views  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  know  that  the  successful  integration  of  refugees  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  this  Committee,  and  that  you  will  give  our  views  every  consideration. 
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Testimony  by  Guy  Lusk,  Director,  Division  of  Financial  Ser%-ices,  Virginia  j 

Department   of  Welfare  ! 

I 

My  name  is  Guy  Lusk,  representing  the  State  of  Virginia.  I  work  for  the  State  i 
Department  of  Welfare  in  the  capacity  of  Director  of  the  Division  of  Financial  I 
Services.  It  is  througli  this  Division  that  financial  assistance  and  food  stamp  \ 
benefits  are  provided,  and  medical  assistance  eligibility  determined  for  needy  j 
State  residents.  Included  among  the  financial  services  programs  administered  i 
through  this  Division  is  the  Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance  Program  (TRAP).   , 
State  Social  Services  are  provided  to  the  general  population  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  to  the  Indochinese  Refugee  population,  through  the  Department's  Division  of 
Social  Services.  In  addition  to  my  duties  with  the  Virginia  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  Coalition 
for  Refugee  Resettlement.  i 

Because  of  Virginia's  positive  experiences  in  the  provision  of  assistance  and 
services  to  refugee.'^  over  sev'^ral  y<^rirs.  nnd  the  successes  thus  far  achievea 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  State,  its  political  subdivisions  and  the  pri- 
vate sector,  on  behalf  of  the  Ooiiimissioner  of  the  Department  of  Welfare, 
Mr.  William  L.  Lukhard,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  the  Honorable  John  N.  Dalton,  we  welcome  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  Refugee  Act  of  197f). 

Two  features  of  the  legislation  under  consideration  have  our  complete  and 
enthusiastic  support.  First,  we  completely  endorse  the  national  policy  embodied 
in  this  legislation  which  will  treat  all  refugees  equitably  and  uniformly.  Secondly, 
we  welcome  the  100  percept  Federal  s^ipport  to  States  in  provision  of  chiLi 
welfare  services  to  imaccompanied  minors  until  they  reach  their  majority.  It  is- 
anticipated  that  these  two  features  will  enable  states  to  design  programs  and 
develop  plans  which  will  respond  to  the  needs  of  refugees  in  a  more  effective 
and  eflScient  manner  than  is  now  possible  under  existing  legislation. 

While  the  State  supports  a  uniform,  national  refugee  policy,  we  encourage 
further  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  which  would  limit  100- 
percent  federal  funding  of  services  and  benefits  for  refugees,  except  for  un- 
accompanied minors,  to  twenty-four  months  after  the  refugee's  entry  into  the- 
country.  We,  as  State  program  administrators,  recommend  that  this  federal 
funding  period  be  no  less  than  twenty-four  months,  but  that  further  consideration 
be  given  to  the  administrative  complications  inherent  in  the  formula  of  twenty- 
four  months  following  entry  into  the  country. 

There   are   one    hundred    and    twenty-four   local    departments  administering 
social  services  on  behalf  of  some  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Virginia  cities 
and  counties.  As  of  April  1.  1979,  there  were  more  than  7,000  refugees  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  we  fully  expect  this  number  of  increase.  During  fiscal  year  197S,  an 
average  of  only  54fi  refugee  cases    (an  average  of  1.420  individuals)   received 
cash   assistance.   Only  thirty  local  departments  of  social  services  were  called  j 
upon  to  furnish  this  assistance.  Without  federal  financial  support,  at  100  per-  \ 
cent,  the  cost  of  assistance  provided  to  refugees  would  be  unequally  distril-uted 
among  the  lopalities  in  the  State.  This  will  become  a  reality  when  federal  fund- 
ing is  withdrawn  following  the  twenty-four  month  period.  We  do  not  disagree  j 
so  much  with  a  limit  of  twenty-four  months  as  v.'e  do  with  the  jirovision  for 
initiation  of  100  percent  federal  funding  with  the  date  of  entry  of  the  refugee 
into  the  country. 

Rnther  f^nn  limit  100  percent  federal  funding  to  the  first  twenty-four  months] 
following  the  refugee's  entry  into  the  country,  we  recomm'-nd  that  100  percent 
federal  funding  be  available  for  the  full  period  following  the  date  of  entry  and 
continuing  through  the  next  two  federal  fiscal  years.  A  state's  ability  to  manage 
the  program  would  thereby  be  greatly  enhanced.  The  enhancement  would  ac- 
crue from  the  fact  that  case  changes  would  have  to  be  effected  only  once  (at 
tbr*  end  of  each  fiscal  year),  instefd  of  each  month. 

Please  note  we  are  recommending  that  federal  funding  be  available.  Current 
information  does  not  indicate  that  refugees  would,  on  the  avera.'je,  receive  as- 
sistance for  any  longer  and  thus  in'Tpase  federal  expenditures.  Experience  wi^^h 
the  cash  assistance  program  in  s'^veral  local  Virginia  aeenr-ies  indicate  tl^at 
most  refugee  cases  receive  assistance  for  twenty -four  months  or  less.  It  also 
apjiears  that  m.ost  requests  for  cash  assitance  are  filed  shortly  after  entry  into 
the  city  or  county.  No  data  is  available  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  refusree 
may  have  been  in  some  other  part  of  the  country.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
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cases  are  closed  to  cash  assistance  in  most  instances  within  approximately  three 
years.  In  one  locality  we  know  of,  the  average  length  of  time  a  case  received 
cash  assistance  was  twelve  months.  Approximately  ninety  percent  were  found 
to  receive  assistance  for  twenty-four  months  or  less.  Many  of  these  cases  only 
need  assistance  to  supplement  income  they  have  already  begun  to  receive  through 
their  own  employment.  Others  need  public  assistance  while  they  prepare  for 
employment.  Supportive  social  services  are  provided,  in  con.iunction  v/ith  service 
programs  provided  through  private  voluntary  organizations  to  prepare  these 
refugees  to  be  self-supporting  and  to  be  full  participants  in  a  new  society.  Vir- 
ginia appears  to  carry  about  120  social  services  cases  per  month,  of  which  about 
3.">  are  being  provided  day  care  services  through  a  purchase  of  service  agree- 
ment. Since  day  care  services  are  such  an  integral  part  of  other  employment 
and  training  programs  in  the  State,  emphasis,  through  all  our  program  efforts, 
is  to  provide  short-term  assistance,  in  con.iunction  with  other  services,  to  as- 
similate these  refugees  as  quickly  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

Please  note  that  we  support  these  legislative  actions  and  commend  you  for  your 
humane  sensitivity.  Our  comments  are  directed  to  but  one  feature  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Acceptance  of  our  proposal  and  enactment  of  this  legislation  as  otherwise 
drafted  will  provide  additional  assurances  that  assistance  to  refugees  will  be 
provided  effectively  and  efficiently  and  at  the  same  time  respond  to  all  refugees  in 
keeping  with  the  American  tradition. 


Testimony  by  Joseph  H.  Ryxj,  Coordinator,  Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance 
Program,  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Services 

As  Coordinator  of  Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance  Program  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  foel  that  it  is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  appear  before 
this  distinguished  body  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  present  my  views 
on  the  proposed  Refugee  Act  of  1979,  which  this  committee  is  deliberating  for 
legislative  action. 

The  Refugee  Act  of  1979,  which  has  been  introduced  by  Chairperson,  Congress- 
woman  Holtzman,  of  this  subcommittee  as  well  as  by  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Congressman  Rodino  in  their  respective  Chamber  is,  I  feel,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant legislative  bills  under  consideration.  It  deals  with  our  nation's  funda- 
mciital  commitment  to  human  rights  and  humanitarian  concern  and  is  designed 
to  effect  long  needed  reform  in  the  immigration  laws  of  this  country,  specifically, 
modifying  the  law  governing  the  admission  and  resettlement  of  refugees  in  the 
Fnited  States.  It  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  America  in  that  freedom  of  choice 
and  opportunity  will  be  available  to  all  regardless  of  who  or  what  they  are  or 
where  they  come  from.  From  the  perspective  of  administering  the  Indochinese 
Refugee  Assistance  Program  at  the  state  level,  I  see  this  bill  representing  a  major 
improvement  in  the  current  law  and  allowing  those  of  us  working  in  this  field  to 
do  a  better  job  in  terms  of  resettling  refugees  humanely  with  greater  emphasis 
on  planning  and  cost  effectiveness.  For  these  reasons,  I  would  support  the  passage 
of  this  bill  even  as  it  is  written,  and  commend  those  staff  in  Congress  and  the 
Administration  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  consider  the  relative  merits  of  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  repeals  the  current  law's  discriminatory  treatment  of 
refugees  by  providhig  a  new  definition  of  a  refugee,  which  is  in  line  with  the 
definition  of  the  U.N.  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees  and  accords 
refngees  the  same  immigration  status  given  other  immigrants.  In  fact,  it 
acknowledges  the  size  and  diversity  of  current  refugee  populations  extending 
the  definition  of  a  refugee  beyond  narrow  geographic  and  ideoioa-iral  criteria. 
This  is  welcome  news  to  manv  refngees  particularly  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
spliere,  Africa  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 

Secondly,  the  bill  raises  the  annual  limitation  on  regular  refugees  admissions 
from  17,400  to  50.000  with  provisions  for  additional  admipsions  when  the  Presi- 
dent deems  it  necessary.  This  would  provide  a  more  orderly  find  yet  flexible  pro- 
cedure to  meet  emergency  refugee  situations  or  other  situations  of  special  con- 
cern to  this  country,  where  the  resettlement  needs  of  the  homeless  people  in- 
volved cannot  be  met  within  the  annual  50,000  ceiling  limitation.  Under  the  cur- 
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rent  law,  oue  cannot  expect  an  orderly  process  and  humane  treatment  of  refugees 
since  they  are  forced  to  wait  until  the  number  of  refugees  in  the  countries  of 
first  asylum  reach  crisis  proportions  before  an  "emergency"  is  declared. 

Thirdly,  the  bill  provides  for  Federal  support  of  the  refugee  resettlement  proc- 
ess with  a  more  coherent  domestic  assistance  program  and  extends  coverage  to 
all  refugees  entering  the  United  States.  For  the  first  time,  we  come  to  recognize 
in  this  bill  that  all  refugees  have  certain  needs  and  should  be  eligible  for  com- 
mon benefits.  This  provision  should  be  considered  as  welcome  news  particularly 
to  the  State  of  New  York  where  there  are  many  different  refugee  groups,  par- 
ticularly from  Eastern  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
Africa. 

In  terms  of  domestic  assistance  to  refugees,  we  in  the  State  of  New  York 
strongly  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  build  and  maintain  a  coherent 
and  effective  refugee  admission  and  resettlement  policy  and  program  without 
giving  adequate  attention  to  the  ability  and  responsiveness  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  provide  the  assistance  required  to  effectively  integrate  refugees 
into  the  fabric  of  American  economic  and  social  life.  We  are  heartened  to  find 
that  Title  III  of  the  bill  addresses  itself  to  this  question  by  providing  for  cash 
and  medical  assistance,  as  well  as  social  services  to  refugees  with  full  Federal 
financial  participation  available  to  States,  although  the  funding  under  this  title 
with  the  exception  of  the  unaccompanied  minor  child  would  be  limited  to  the 
first  two  years  following  the  entry  of  the  refugee  into  the  country. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  needs  of  refugees  and  at  the  same  time,  share  the 
concern  and  desire  to  reduce  dependence  upon  public  assistance.  However,  we 
are  very  realistic  in  terms  of  recognizing  the  initial  resettlement  services  re- 
quired by  refugees  to  avoid  long-term  dependency  and  costs.  We  view  the  initial 
resettlement  services  provided  to  refugees  as  rehabilitative  in  that  these  services 
enable  them  to  become  integrated  into  the  mainstream  of  American  economic 
life  as  taxpayers  and  consumers  as  opposed  to  welfare  recipients.  Again  we  are 
happy  to  see  this  recognition  in  Title  III  of  the  bill  in  terms  of  providing  for 
projects  to  assist  adult  refugees  in  acquiring  the  skills  and  education  necessary 
to  become  employed  or  otherwise  self-reliant,  specifically,  facility  in  English, 
vocational  and  technical  training,  professional  refresher  training  and  other  re- 
certification  services  as  well  as  social  and  employment  services. 

Based  on  our  experience  in  the  State  of  New  York  where  we  have  place  a  high 
priority  on  the  initial  resettlement  services  to  refuges,  we  have  one  reservation 
in  that  we  feel  the  two  year  limit  for  social  services  to  refugees  is  not  sufiicient 
to  enable  them  to  become  integrated  into  the  American  economic  and  social  life. 
Therefore,  we  respectfully  urge  that  your  committee  consider  extending  the 
period  of  time  for  which  states  may  be  reimbursed  for  the  provision  of  social 
services.  Consensus  among  the  professional  workers  of  the  community  organiza- 
tions providing  the  initial  resettlement  services  to  refugees  in  the  State  of  New 
York  is  that  the  initial  resettlement  services  should  remain  in  place  for  a  mini- 
mum of  three  (3)  to  five  (5)  years  if  viable  integration  into  American  economic 
and  social  life  is  to  be  effected. 

In  closing,  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  in  the  State  of  New  York  support 
this  bill  and  hope  that  Congress  takes  early  legislative  action  to  effect  it's 
passage. 

Thank  you. 

Statment  by  Edwin  B.  Silverman,  Director,  Governor's  Information  Cent!]:r 
FOR  Asian  Assistance  (Coordinator,  Indochinese  Resettlement  Programs, 
Illinois) 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  refugee  resettle- 
ment to  this  distinguished  Committee  as  it  approaches  consideration  of  the 
"Refugee  Act  of  1979." 

In  serving  as  Indochinese  Refugee  Resettlement  Coordinator  for  Illinois.  I 
also  have  been  in  close  contact  with  my  colleagues  in  the  states  constituting 
HEW  Region  V  and  have  participated  actively  in  the  National  Coalition  for 
Refugee  Resettlement.  I  can  assure  you  that  from  the  local  service  agencies 
through  state  government,  all  of  us  are  thankful  for  the  notable  progress  that 
is  currently  taking  place.  The  "Refugee  Act"  promises  to  enable  Ambassador 
Clark  and  those  of  us  in  the  states  of  forge  a  cohesive,  comprehensive,  and 
flexible  plan  for  addressing  the  humanitarian  needs  of  all  those  peoples  victimized 
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by  war  and  political  change  within  their  homelands.  The  act  will  expedite  the 
adjustment  of  those  refugees  to  life  in  America  and  will  foster  their  growth 
toward  self-sufficiency. 

Illinois  has  fully  supported  the  humanitarian  effort  to  ameliorate  the  tragic 
situation  of  the  Indochinese  refugees  in  particular,  first  victimized  by  war,  now 
uprooted  and  forced  to  lead  lives  without  purpose.  We  are  moved  that  the 
newest  refugees  have  risked  being  shot  by  soldiers,  starving  and  drowning  at 
sea,  or  being  victimized  by  pirates,  in  the  effort  to  live  free  and  productive  lives. 
Certainly  we  of  the  United  States  should  make  every  effort  possible  to  answer 
their  resperate  call  for  help. 

As  you  may  know,  Illinois  has  the  7th  largest  concentration  of  refugees — cur- 
rently 7,000  people.  In  the  next  few  years,  we  expect  to  resettle  an  additional 
5000-7000  refugees  through  the  support  of  seven  excellent  volunteer  agencies.  In 
addition,  we  will  be  resettling  up  to  150  unaccompanied  minors. 

Our  resettlement  office  has  worked  toward  establishing  community  based 
programs  with  high  percentages  of  bilingual  staff,  in  the  effort  to  deliver  cul- 
turally responsive  services  for  the  refugees.  Through  our  leadership  and  coordina- 
tion, we  have  been  able  to  avoid  a  duplication  of  efforts  within  a  given  geograplii- 
cal  area,  to  promote  cost  effective  pregramming,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  address 
the  multiplicity  of  refugee  needs. 

Through  our  initial  and  continvial  involvement,  a  variety  of  programs  have 
been  developed  that  you  might  find  of  interest : 

(1)  Illinois  Adult  Indochinese  Refugee  Education  Consortium:  a  statewide 
network  made  up  of  a  programmatic  coordination  and  resource  development  unit, 
a  staff  development  unit,  and  17  local  service  agencies.  Last  year  the  Consortium 
provided  English  as  a  Second  Language,  vocational  assessment,  job/training  place 
ments,  and  social  services  to  over  1000  refugees.  In  the  first  six  months  of  FY  79, 
1724  refugees  received  services. 

(2)  Indochinese  Center  for  Material  Development  and  Training:  the  Illinois 
Center  is  one  of  very  few  Indochinese  elementary/secondary  education  resource 
centers  that  remain  in  the  country.  In  concert  with  our  office  they  have  forged 
ahead  v/ith  the  development  of  bilingual  curricular  supplements  for  the  Laotians, 
Hmong.  Cambodians,  and  Vietnamese ;  they  provide  statewide  and  regional  work- 
shops for  teacher  training ;  and  they  provide  training  of  teachers  in  the  classroom. 

(3)  Travelers  Aid  Society  Indochinese  Social  Service  Outreach  Project:  six 
bilingual  staff  provide  crisis  intervention  and  counseling  in  the  areas  of  health, 
mental  health,  and  legal  matters.  The  workers  also  facilitated  refugee  change  of 
status  in  close  collaboration  with  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, and  provide  resettlement  services.  A  full-time  trainer  has  developed  an  inten- 
sive one  year  curriculum  in  cross-cultural  social  work  for  which  the  staff  will 
receive  post-graduate  college  credit.  The  trainer  also  serves  as  a  case-v.'ork 
consultant  and  provides  in-service  training  to  workers  in  other  resettlement 
programs. 

(4)  Tha  Huong  (Home  Away  from  Home)  :  a  reception  center  for  unaccom- 
panied minoi's  is  providing  initial  medical  and  educational  assessment  as  well 
as  orientation  programs  before  children  are  placed  in  foster  homes. 

(6)  Finally,  20  agencies,  including  our  office  and  a  consortium  of  the  volags 
in  the  Chicago  area,  have  staff  especially  devoted  to  job  placement  and  voca- 
tional training.  Statewide  S4  percent  of  our  employable  refugees  are  employed 
and  are  now  being  assessed  for  job  upgrading.  In  response  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  Indochinese,  we  have  initiated  native  language  vocational  training  in 
plastics,  welding,  and  machine  tools,  with  back-up  course  work  in  Vocational 
English  as  a  Second  Language.  We  hope  to  expand  the  number  of  course  offer- 
ings in  the  near  future. 

Because  of  their  industriousness  the  Indochinese  have  acclimated  quite  rapidly. 
The  services  we  have  been  able  to  provide  have  accelerated  their  adjustment 
and  their  pursuit  of  economic  self-.sufficiency- — thus  Vv'e  see  our  programs  as  a 
sound  investment  as  well  as  a  humanitarian  response  to  the  plight  of  the  refugees. 
The  experience  we  have  accrued  as  our  programs  have  developed  and  matured 
will  stand  in  good  stead  as  additional  refugees  settle  in  oiir  communities. 

In  order  for  the  federal  government  to  foster  the  continuation  of  successful 
refugee  resettlement,  the  States  must  be  provided  with  the  flexibility  and  fiscal 
resources  to  design  programs  responsive  to  local  conditions.  We  would  suggest 
in  particular : 

(1)  That  the  States  be  required  to  submit  local  refugee  program  plans  to  be 
eligible  for  reimbursement ; 
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(2)  That  special  cash  and  medical  assistance  be  available  to  the  refugees  for 
at  least  three  (3)  years  after  arrival;  with  100  percent  reimbursement  to  the 
States; 

There  is  often  a  delay  betvreen  the  refugees  arrival  and  his  entry  into  the 
public  aid  system ; 

Our  experience  demonstrates  that  a  large  number  of  refugees  make  a  critical 
move  toward  self-suflSciency  within  the  third  year:  at  the  end  of  the  third  re- 
settlement year  in  Illinois,  IS  percent  of  the  refugees  were  receiving  public 
assistance,  half  of  these  refugees  were  employed  and  were  receiving  cash  sup- 
plements because  of  large  families  ; 

Since  most  vocational  programs  require  English  language  fluency  before 
clients  begin  training,  many  refugees  are  not  prepared  to  enter  such  programs, 
designed  to  foster  self-sufficiency,  before  the  third  year. 

(3)  That  Congress  make  100  percent  funds  available  through  State  social 
services  divisions  to  continue  educational,  vocational,  and  social  services  de- 
signed especially  for  the  refugees,  beyond  the  point  at  which  special  cash 
assistance  would  be  discontinued  ; 

The  required  duration  for  services  will  vary  dramatically  between  one  refugee 
and  another,  as  well  as  between  one  nationality  group  and  another;  again, 
experience  dictates  the  need  for  educational  and  vocational  services,  for  ex- 
ample, for  at  the  very  least  three  years. 

The  special  financial  assistance  provided  by  the  federal  government  for  re- 
settlement up  to  now  has  been  money  well  spent.  It  has  enabled  thousands  of 
refugees  to  make  rapid  adjustment  to  self-sufficient  lives  in  our  communities. 
The  methodologies  and  systems  we  have  begun  to  perfect  .should  be  allowed  to 
serve  the  newly  arriving  Indochinese  refugees,  and  serve  as  prototypes  for 
future  refugee  immigration. 

In  closing,  we  request  that  Congress  give  early  attention  to  this  most  important 
legislation. 

Thank  you. 

?-rs.  HoLTZMA-N".  iVfr.  Lciurie,  would  von  proceed? 

Mr.  LoTTRTE.  I  Avill  malvO,  a  brief  statement,  Madam  Chairwoman. 

The  Coalition  oriijinally  started  out  as  a  group  intere.sted  in  the 
Indochinese.  We  chansred  our  name  when  we  be,^an  to  see  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  national  refugee  policy  which  Ave  have  l>een  supportino;  in 
our  testimony  before  this  committee  and  the  Senate  committee  over 
several  years.  We  also  were  very  sunportive  of  the  necessity  of  a 
central  point  in  the  Federal  Government  to  coordinate  policy,  and 
we  are  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Ambassador  Clark.  We  haA^e 
heen  Avorking  very  closely  with  him. 

The  Coalition  is  a  place  where  A^oluntary  agencies,  national,  local, 
and  the  public  bodies,  national -local  come  to.o-ether.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  represent  the  Council  of  State  Public  Welfare  Administrators 
on  the  Council.  This  group  represents  a  panel,  at  the  committee's  re- 
quest, of  people  from  the  States  who  want  to  talk  about  the  States' 
experiences  fi'om  the  States'  point  of  vicAV.  We  support  this  legislation 
in  its  principles  and  thrust.  We  associate  ourseU'es  with  the  comments 
you  made  at  th.«  opening,  Avith  tlie  comments  that  Secretary  Califano 
made  and  particularly  with  comments  that  were  made  by  Governor 
Rav. 

We  represent  the  State  depnvtments.  State  ,<roA^ernments,  which 
carrA^  out  the  procrrams  of  social  .serA'^ice.  medical  assistance,  mental 
lioalth,  and  a  wide  range  of  prO|gram.s  which  in  at  least  half  of  our 
States  are  in  comprehensive  human  services  departments  which  are 
the  State  counterparts  of  FEW  and  represent  the  State-Federal  trans- 
lations of  the  major  Federal  human  services  programs. 
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Aside  from  the  issue  of  a  national  refugee  policy,  with  which  we 
agree,  our  general  perspective  about  tliis  particular  program  is  that 
it  has  been  an  enormous  success.  We  believe  that  in  the  face  of  what 
other  Federal  agencies.  State  governments  and  the  national  and  local 
voluntary  agencies  have  done  a  really  remarkable  job. 

If  one  looks  at  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  their  countries,  liow 
they  arrived  here,  and  tlie  tasks  we  all  have  to  do,  we  think  the  trans- 
lation into  the  reality  that  Governor  Ray  described,  which  can  be 
repeated  in  many  other  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  only 
a  few  States  like  Iowa  and  Oklahoma  may  have  resettlement  agencies 
tliemselvea,  the  nature  of  the  services'  and  the  experiences  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  Indochinese  has  been  remarkable. 

Tliere  are  flaws  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  and  difficulties  in  planning, 
which  we  hope  will  ease  as  this  program  proceeds.  But  in  temis  of 
the  human  results,  in  terms  of  the  absorption  of  a  population  so 
different  in  culture  from  any  other  group  we  absorbed,  in  the  face  of 
all  of  the  hazards,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  record  of  assimilation 
into  our  culture. 

The  Indochinese  are  developing  their  own  ethnic  societies  to  worry 
about  their  own  futures.  In  this  we  see  a  repetition  of  what  has  hap- 
pened with  ethnic  groups  throughout  the  history  of  this  country.  We 
also  vSee  an  industrious  people  whose  employment  record  more  than 
matches  the  employment  records  of  our  own  population. 

With  respect  to  the  role  of  the  States,  I  think  it  very  important, 
and  we  feel  it  very  important.  We  are  concerned  particularly  since 
some  of  the  testimony  that  we  heard  yesterday,  as  reflected  on  the 
record,  indicates  that  there  appear  to  be  opinions  about  our  work 
which  we  feel  are  McCarthy-era  type  myths  about  the  welfare  system. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  systems  that  we  use  for  carrying  out  Fed- 
eral mandates  in  the  States  are  either  archaic  or  unsuccessful. 

We  represent  the  agencies  that  feed,  house,  clothe,  and  worry  about 
the  health  and  nutrition  of  millions  of  children  and  families.  We  deal 
with  millions  of  people  who,  without  these  programs,  would  have  rep- 
resented tragedy ;  we  worry  about  the  mental  health  problems  of  a  lot 
of  i>eople.  We  worry  about  their  disabilities.  We  have  in  place  enor- 
mous numbers  of  extr^^melv  successful  programs. 

With  this  group  of  refugees,  we  are  not  doing  very  much  different 
than  what  we  have  done  over  tlie  years  with  what  amounts  to  groups  of 
refugees  from  our  own  economic  system,  fallouts  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  the  cultural,  the  language,  and  the  assimilation  problems.  But 
aside  from  those  differences,  they  have  the  same  kinds  of  problems, 
and  probably  would  represent  the  same  percentages  of  people  who 
will  remain  on  assistance,  who  will  need  services,  and  so  on,  with  the 
exception  that  because  of  the  specific  education  issues,  these  people 
may  need  longer  attention. 

We  are  very,  very  admiring  of  the  wisdom  of  HEW,  the  adminis- 
tration and  your  committee  and,  the  Senate  committee,  for  taking 
this  matter  and  putting  it  into  the  context  of  broad  policy.  We  have 
dealt  with  the  programs  and  absorption  of  refugees  since  the  first 
parole  orders  were  issued  in  the  1940's.  We  think  the  success  of  this 
new  policy  effort,  is  really  a  landmark. 
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We  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  We  are  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN-.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lourie,  and  thank  you  other  mem- 
bers of  the  panel.  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  don't  think  there  should  be 
an;7  system  other  than  the  welfare  system  for  providing  basic  income 
maintenance,  medical  care,  and  the  like  to  the  refugees? 

Mr.  Lourie.  I  would  like  some  of  my  colleagues  to  answer  that.  Our 
view  in  general  is  that  if  someone  would  suggest  a  better  system  to  us, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  use  it  for  all  the  populations  that  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  same  system.  We  think  the  administration  is  proposing  some 
reforms;  we  think  there  are  scm.e  reforms  needed.  But  we  think  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  use  a  different  system. 

Do  any  of  my  colleagues  want  to  comment  ? 

Mr.  McKiNSEY.  Well,  I  think  we  feel  the  same  way.  We  don't  have 
any  particular  vested  interest  in  the  system  as  it  runs  now.  We  think 
it  runs  well.  Aside  from  any  compelling  reason  to  change,  we  think 
the  current  delivery  system  is  probably  the  best.  If  there  is  a  more 
efficient  system  for  the  delivery  of  these  kinds  of  benefits,  then  we 
sliould  change.  At  this  point  I  don't  know  what  that  would  be.  I  don't 
think  suggestions  made  yesterday  with  regard  to  unemployment  in- 
surance and  other  kinds  of  things  are  really  practical. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN".  Why  ? 

Mr.  McKiNSET.  I  don't  think  they  recognize  the  unique  needs  of 
these  particular  groups.  There  is  nothing  that  I  am  aware  of,  other 
than  the  setting  up  of  a  parallel  administrative  mechanism,  that 
would — that  has  the  capability  of  delivering  benefits  in  an  efficient 
way.  The  unemployment  insurance  system  is  not  geared  toward  family 
size,  it's  not  geared  toward  considering  the  various  income  levels  of 
people  or  tlieir  needs  in  total.  If  it  were,  if  it  could  be  changed  in 
such  a  way  to  do  so,  and  would  be  less  costly  than  the  current  system, 
then  we  would  be  for  that. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Does  anvone  else  have  any  comments  ? 

Ms.  Savale.  Yes,  I  would.  I  think  one  of  the  distinct  advantages  of 
having  the  program  is  the  system  that  it's  in.  It  permits  people  to 
receive  assistance  while  they  are  employed.  The  connotation  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  is  that  it's  strictly  for  someone  who  is  unemployed. 
The  public  welfare  system  encourages  employment  and  doesn't  penal- 
ize for  it.  Kefugees  are  able  to  get  work  with  the  help  of  experienced 
resettlement  workers  who  were  frequently  refugees  themselves.  When 
they  obtain  work,  if  the  amount  of  money  they  are  earning  is  not 
enough  to  support  them  and  their  families,  they  are  eligible  for  supple- 
mental assistance  which  helps  them  maintain  their  employment,  build 
an  American  work  history,  so  that  they  become  candidates  for  job 
upgrading. 

Ms,  HoLTZMAN.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  argument  that  by  tying 
health  benefits  to  welfare  eligibility,  you  discourage  greater  income 
self-sufficiency? 

Ms.  Savale.  I  don't  agree  with  that.  It's  extremely  important  to 
recognize  that  refugees  generally  go  into  trivial  jobs,  and  those  are 
characterized  by  lack  of  benefits,  one  of  which  is  unemployment 
insurance. 
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Mr.  LouKiE.  It's  not  true  that  you  have  to  be  on  assistance  in  order 
to  get  medical  assistance.  One  of  the  things  we  must  recognize  is  that 
we  don't  haA^e  one  national  assistance  program.  The  50  States  have 
some  variations  in  their  medicaid  practices.  A  great  many  States  have 
what  is  known  as  "medically  needy"  programs  in  which  medical  care  is 
provided  to  people  who  receive  no  cash  assistance. 

What  is  more,  under  Federal  law  there  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"spend  down"  provision,  so  that  people  with  large,  even  $25,000  in- 
comes in  a  family  of  four,  if  they  spend  half  the  difference  between 
the  basic  eligibility  level  for  medicaid,  and  their  income,  then  they 
become  eligible  for  medical  assistance. 

And  the  other  myth  that  is  around  is  that  everybody  that  is  on  cash 
assistance  is  getting  100-percent  benefits  and  doing  nothing  else.  The 
fact  of  the  m-atter  is  that  the  public  assistance  system  in  the  United 
States  is  extrehiely  work-related. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Keally? 

Mr.  LouRiE.  The  movement  on  and  off  public  assistance  from  work 
and  to  work  is  enormous.  And  what  is  more,  in  many  Staites  only  half 
of  the  recipients  of  assistance  receive  la  full  check.  The  others  are  re- 
ceiving income  either  from  work  or  from  absent  parent  support. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  That  might  be  the  experience  in  Pennsylvania  and 
maybe  some  other  States.  I  think  there  is  a  real  problem  with  integrat- 
ing the  welfare  programs  with  job  training  programs  and  with  getting 
people  into  jobs.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  real  failures  of  the  welfare 
system.  I  ain  happly  to  hear  this  isn't  the  case  in  Pennsylvania. 
"  The  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Butler.  No  questions. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LuNCxREN.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  address  some  questions 
to  Mr.  McKinsey  with  respect  to  the  California  experience.  There  has 
been  some  talk  here  about  the  possibility  of  perhaps  going  from  a  pix)- 
gram  that  would  be  within  the  2  years,  to  unemployment  insurance 
and  so  forth.  I  believe  that  the  refugees,  particularly  the  Indochinese 
refugees  that  we  are  receiving  in  southern  California  have  some 
rather  unique  problems  in  tenns  of  entry  into  job  situations  that 
would  make  them  clearly  different  than  the  person  you  normally  see 
on  unemployment  insurance  in  California;  is  that  a  correct  percep- 
tion? If  so,  could  you  expand  on  exactly  what  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  McKinsey.  ^ Yes,  I  think  that's  correxit.  If  I  oould  just  take  a 
couple  of  minutes,  Mr.  Lungren,  I  think  I  do  have  some  statistics  and 
some  information  that  would  assist  in  answering  some  of  the  ques- 
tions the  committee  has  raised  earlier.  I  would  liketo  particularly 
focus  on  title  III  of  the  proposed  legislation  and  as  it  related  to  the 
2-year  limitation  on  funding  from  the  point  of  entry  into  the  United 

States.  ,  . 

We  have  grave  concerns  alx)ut  that  particular  provision.  What  we 
have  found  is  that  self-sufficiency  is  not  being  attained  within  2  years. 
In  California,  38  percent  of  the' 40,000  individuals  that  are  currently 
receiving  some  sort  of  public  assistance  have  been  in  the  country  in 
excess  of  2  years.  Of  that  particular  population,  over  60  percent  have 
been  receiving  public  assistance  for  the  total  period  of  time  they  have 
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been  in  the  country.  That  is  based  on  a  statistically  valid  siir\'ey  done 
in  the  State  of  California. 

I  believe  the  State  of  New  York  has  done  a  similar  survey  that  indi- 
cates that,  even  though  45  percent  of  their  Indochinese  refu.o:ee  popu- 
lation has  been  in  the  State  less  than  2  years,  the  average  length  of 
time  of  the  total  population  on  aid  is  22.9  months. 

Our  concern  is  that  there  should  be  some  point  in  time  at  which  you 
can  reasonably  expect  this  population  to  obtain  self -sufficiency.  We  do 
not  agree  that  the  Federal  Government  should  fund  the  program  for- 
ever at  100  percent  in  a  manner  different  than  other  programs  are 
funded. 

What  we  do  strongly  believe  is  that  we  need  to  establish  where  that 
reasonable  point  is.  I  think  Mr.  Calif ano  indicated  yesterday  tliat  there 
is  no  empirical  data  to  support  the  2-year  limitation.  Our  studies  indi- 
cate that  2  years  is  definitely  not  sufficient.  What  we  are  asking,  in  that 
regard,  because  of  the  lack  of  information  about  this  particular  group 
of  people  and  when  they  will  obtain  self-sufficiency,  is  that  the  bill  be 
modified  to  include  full  Federal  funding  for  another  2  years  to  give 
Congress,  the  States,  as  well  as  the  administration,  the  ability  to  iden- 
tify what  that  reasonable  point  is  before  these  people  are  shifted  into 
State  and  Federal  funded  programs. 

We  would  find,  with  the  provisions  in  this  particular  bill,  that  if 
they  go  into  effect  October  1,  that  the  shift  of  the  cost  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  State  of  California  alone  would  be  in  excess  of  $86 
million  per  year.  That  impacts  25,000  refugees  currently  in  the  State  i 
of  California. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility  at  this  point  of  State 
and  governmental  agencies  as  well  as  State  and  local  taxpayers  to 
absorb  the  liurden  that  is  based  on  political  decisions  beyond  which  we 
have  control.  I  think  the  question  Mr.  Butler  raised  earlier  was  the 
unique  differences  between  the  refugees  from  Indochina  coming  in 
now  versus  those  who  came  in  in  1975. 

We  believe  there  are  substantial  differences.  They  are  less  educated. 
There  are  many  less  professional  and  semiprofessional  people  in  this 
particular  group.  People  are  coming  off  the  boats  on  the  docks  of  San 
Francisco,  as  well  as  Los  Angeles,  without  shoes,  with  the  clothes  that 
are  on  their  backs  only. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has,  in  a  report  to  the  Congress 
recently,  and  I  quote  briefly. 

The  refugees  arriving  within  the  past  year  have  proven  to  be  generally  le.«s 
edncaterl  and  much  less  able  to  speak  English  than  the  refugees  evacuated  to  the 
TTnited  States  in  1975.  The  newer  refugees  also  tend  to  have  more  serious  medi- 
cal  problems  and  have  suffered  more  traumatic  experiences  in  the  process  of 
c-'caping.  In  addition,  some  refucees  cannot  read  or  write  in  their  own  language 
and  are  virtually  unexposed  to  Western  culture. 

The  kind  of  study  we  have  done  has  found  this  to  be  true. 

So  whereas  we  see  the  population  even  back  in  1975  taking  longer 
than  24  months  to  obtain  self-sufficiency,  we  certainly  believe  that  the 
refugees  that  are  coming  in  now  in  this  population  will  also  take 
longer.  , 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  Yesterday  a  question  was  raised  by  Mr.  Califano  that 
we  ought  to  do  something,  and  this  was  one  of  the  justifications,  as  llle; 
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understood  it,  for  2-year  limitation.  We  ought  to  do  something  to  en- 
courage tlie  States  and  localities  to  try  and  get  these  people  oil  welfare- 
type  programs  and  unemployment. 

1)0  you  see  that  goal  as  being  inconsistent  with  extending  this  pro- 
gram beyond  -J,  years  ^ 

Mr  McKiNSEY.  Not  at  all.  I  found  the  statement  to  be  somewhat  in- 
credulous that  the  mindset  of  State  and  local  agencies  with  regard  to 
performing  what  we  consider  a  very  basic  responsibility,  and  that  is 
eliminating  dependency  cycle,  is  only  attached  to  who  pays  the  bill.  I 
do  not  think  you  will  hnd  that  historically  in  any  other  aid  program, 
and  I  believe^  that  State  administrators  and  State  administrations  in 
total  are  very  cognizant  of  the  need  to  reduce  welfare  payments. 

We  have  a  range  of  service  programs  in  the  State  of  California, 
many  of  which  are  directed  to  this  particular  population.  We  have 
just  placed  thousands  of  Indochinese  refugees  in  employment  and  are 
continuing  to  do  so.  This  bill  in  its  current  form  would  eliminate  very 
vitally  needed  social  services  to  the  population  that  has  been  here 
longer  than  2  years.  We  find  that  those  services  are  critical  to  the 
assimilation  of  the  refugee  population. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  What  kind  of  services  are  these  ?     ^ 
Mr.  McKiNSEY.   Employment-related  services,  job  training,  lan- 
guage skills,  basic  title  XX  kinds  of  services  that  will  not  be  able  to  be 
picked  up  in  either  California  or  many  other  States  under  the  limita- 
tion of  funding  in  title  XX. 

So  what  we  will  find  is  people  that  are  in  vital  need  of  services  so 
that  they  do  not  become  welfare  dependent,  having  these  services 
eliminated. 

Mr.  LuNGREX.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
Mr.  Butler.  Madam  Chairwoman,  I  have  a  question. 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Butler.  Just  to  follow  up,  what  portion  of  your  refugee  popula- 
tion would  you  think  would  be  self-sufficient  at  the  end  of  2  years, 
based  on  your  experience  ? 

I  will  give  that  to  the  whole  panel. 

Mr.  LusK.  Being  from  Virffinia,  I  would  like  to  attempt  to  reply 

to  that.  The  mission  of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare  has  as 

^  one  of  its  principles  to  provide  short-term  assistance  to  individuals, 

and  move  them  toward  full  employment.  Virginia  is  fifth  among  the 

States  in  the  number  of  refugees  in  the  State. 

We  have  493,  less  than  500,  on  cash  assistance.  That  is  kind  of  tlie 
basis  on  which  we  can  judge. 

In  one  of  our  more  populous  localities,  three  localities  in  northern 
Virginia  house  about  80  percent  of  the  total  population.  The  rest  of 
them  are  down  in  the  Tidewater  area,  down  in  the  shipyards.  But  we 
found  that  the  average  stav  in  one  of  these  localities,  the  second  larg- 
est population  area  of  the  State,  was  about  12  months,  that  90  percent 
of  the  caseload  was  on  assistance  for  24  months  or  less. 

The  fear,  and  we  share  very  definitely  with  California,  is  that  we 
have  no  statistics  on  how  long "tho=e  individuals  have  been  in  the  State- 
before  they  come  to  us  to  request  assistance. 
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As  sucli,  our  anxiety  is  that  tliey  would  have  been  here  for  any  period 
of  time,  and  the  Federal  support  would  only  be  provided  for  tliat  pe- 
riod of  time  up  to  24  months  from  their  date  of  entry. 

I  would  very  strongly  ask  the  committee  to  consider  this  point,  and, 
as  you  do,  our  paper  does  provide  a  formula,  that  in  addition  to  the 
anxieties  about  our  ability  to  pay,  we  v/ould  also  ask  you  to  address 
the  administrative  aspects  of  the  program.  And  that  is  if  the  State, 
California  or  Virginia,  are  being  asked  to  track  these  recipients  from 
the  day  of  entry,  that  essentially  gives  us  24  caseloads.  In  a  State  liko 
Virginia,  where  we  basically  monitor  these  cases  manually,  that  Vv'ouia 
mean  from  the  date  of  entry  we  would  pick  up  24  months  later  and  be 
in  a  position  to  discontinue  at  that  time. 

The  formula  I  am  proposing  is  that  if  you  would  take  net  less  than 
2  fiscal  years  following  the  date  of  entiy  in  the  State,  if  you  retained 
the  24-month  principle  that  you  have  here  now,  it  would  give  us  lui 
average  of  30  months. 

I  think  that  is  minimum  at  best.  But  the  same  formula  could  be 
used  to  accommodate  the  other  probably  more  severe  problems  that 
you  heard  in  California.  That  is,  if  you  did  3  years  after  the  year  of 
entry.  I  would  very  definitely  ask  that.  They  stay  on  the  program  in 
the  Tidewater  area  where  they  do  go  to  work  at  the  shipyard,  or  they 
migrate  south.  We  found  that  they  are  going  to  work.  In  that  area 
they  stay  on  assistance  between  5  and  36  mo-nths.  That  seems  to  vary 
from  individual  case  records. 

Mr.  BuTLEE.  Does  the  gentleman  from  California  have  a  comment  ? 

Mr.  McKiNSEY.  Yes.  I  think  you  have  to  be  very  careful  about  statis- 
tics that  look  at  average  time  on  aid.  That  is  one  of  our  concerns,  be- 
cause it  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  many  refugees  have 
just  entered  the  country  in  the  last  year.  We  have  about  50  percent  of 
our  population  that  has  not  been  in  the  countiy  2  years.  So  that  when 
you  put  it  all  together,  obviously,  the  average  length  of  time  on  assist- 
ance may  be  less  than  24  m.onths  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  people  have 
not  been  here  24  months. 

It  does  not  answer  the  question,  given  a  substantial  period  of  time 
in  the  country,  what  can  you  reasonably  expect  the  length  of  time  on 
aid  to  be  ?  So  that  is  our  concern  and  that  is  why  we  are  suggesting  that 
we  really  need  a  couple  of  years  to  take  a  look  at  the  population  and 
reach  that  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  am  searching  a  little  bit  to  find  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  load  we  could  ask  of  the  States  to  cany.  The  States  get 
some  benefits  from  these  people  when  they  become  taxpaying  citizens. 
You  gave  me  a  $36  million  figure  that  California  would  have  to  pick 
up.  But  would  it  be  fair  to  include  the  benefits  that  you  are  deriving — 
that  is,  the  taxes  these  people  are  now  paying  to  California — in  the 
services  you  are  already  providing  your  citizens? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Mr.  Butler,  at  the  end  of  2  years,  32  percent  of  our 
refugee  population  were  receiving  cash  assistance.  At  the  end  of  3 
years,  14  percent.  Half  of  those  people  receiving  cash  assistance  were 
employed.  What  I  would  like  to  stress  here  is  that  the  issues  of  social 
services  is  very  deeply  tied  to  the  issue  of  cash  assistance  and  income 
maintenance.  Even  thougli  94  percent  of  our  refugees  are  employed, 
the  bulk  of  those  people  still  require  social  services  that  are  going  to 
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provide  for  language  skills  and  job  upgrading.  If  I  may  add  a  brief 
departure,  yesterday  another  kind  of  myth  was  perpetuated.  And  I 
would  like  to  take  issue  with  it. 

In  Illinois,  after  arrival,  80  percent  of  the  services  are  provided 
by  nonvoluntary  agencies.  The  expertise  for  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage, job  placement,  and  vocational  education  does  not  reside  in  the 
\^luntary  agencies.  That  stresses  the  importance  of  developing  coordi- 
nation of  services  with  the  States. 

;Ms.  Holtzman".  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  educational  services  that 
are  provided,  how  they  are  provided,  and  how  adequate  they  are.  Do 
5'ou  provide  your  educational  services  to  adults  in  the  evening,  in  the 
regular  high  schools,  or  in  community  colleges?  What  kinds  of  pro- 
grauis  do  you  have  ?  What  happens  if  there  are  only  a  few  refugees  in 
a  certain  area  ?  How  are  they  served  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  In  Illinois,  we  have  a  variety  of  services.  For  adult 
education,  we  have  a  consortium  of  17  agencies.  The  agencies  are 
provided  with  overall  coordination  and  overall  staff  development  and 
overall  curricular  development. 

The  agencies  operate  in  different  fashions.  About  half  of  the  17 
agencies  are  community  colleges.  Four  of  them  are  public  educational 
systems  with  adult  education  programs.  A  number  of  them  utilize 
itinerant  tutors  in  the  rural  areas  where  there  are  sparse  numbers,  so 
they  will  deal,  instead  of  5  nights  a  week,  as  a  standard  city  program 
does  with  a  family  of  10,  including  the  children,  who  receive  tutorial 
work,  say,  1  night  a  week,  sometimes  2  nights  a  week.  We  have  a 
variety  of  services.  It  lias  taken  us  the  past  4  years  to  develop  ade- 
quate technologies  in  education  to  serve  this  population,  and  there  are 
still  a  great  many  remaining  needs. 

There  has  been  no  leadership,  no  administrative  support  from  the 
Federal  level  for  education  of  the  children,  for  example.  There  have 
been  elementary  programs  funded.  They  have  been  funded  after  the 
fact,  so  many  systems  did  not  participate.  And  they  have  not  been 
coordinated.  There  has  not  been,  for  example,  a  group  like  the  Center 
for  Aplied  Linguistics,  whose  responsibility  has  been  adult  education. 

There  has  been  no  group  to  apply  resources  in  a  coordinated  fashion 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Again,  I  take  issue  with  the 
testimony  of  the  voluntary  agencies  that  suggest  that  these  children 
do  not  need  bilingual  education.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  provides 
the  largest  number  of  State  dollars  for  bilingual  education,  we  still  do 
not  have  adequate  .resources  to  deal  with  this  minority  of  minority 
populations. 

And  their  needs  are  very  real  needs. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Do  you  have  English  as  a  second  language  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  They  need  English  as  a  second  language,  and  many 
States  still  have  insufficient  systems  in  that  regard. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  What  about  your  State  ? 

Mr,  Silverman.  In  our  State,  we  have  247  school  districts  provid- 
ing ESL  tutorial  work  who  have  participated  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs,  developing  materials. 

Mr.  Butler.  Madam  Chairwoman,  will  you  yield  ? 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Surely. 
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INIr.  Butler.  A^^iat  teclinique  do  you  find  is  the  most  effective  way  t 
bring  English  language  skills  to  "these  people?  You  have  got  theraj 
spread  out  in  many  arc-as.  Classroom  instruction  is  certainly  not  an 
option  in  many  areas.  J 

Mr.  LouRiE.  Mr.  Butler,  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  sug-! 
gesting  in  our  conferences  with  Ambassador  Clark  is  that  since  so  many 
of  these  refugees  and  the  children  particularly  are  spending  such  a 
long  time  in  the  camps,  that  Englisli  as  a  second  language  ought  to  get 
started  in  those  camps  with  those  children.  And  we  understand  that  the 
State  Department  is  considering  that  and  discussing  it  now  with  some 
appropriate  American  authorities. 

Sis.  HoLTZMAN.  Such  as  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  LouRiE.  Well,  no,  they  were  talking  to  the  Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics  and  folks  who  have  been  involved  in  that  Mr.  Ryu  wanted 
to  comment. 

Mr.  Eyu.  Yes.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  we  have  been  involved 
with  the  public  school  district  systems,  such  as  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Xew  York  City,  and  Buffalo.  As  far  as  education  is  concerned,  the 
school  districts  themselves  provide  ESL,  not  only  to  adults,  but  also 
children.  And  the  feedback  that  I  have  received  so  far  is  very  positive. 

In  the  case  of  Buffalo,  the  volmitary  agency  using  the  system  at 
Buffalo  indicates  that  the  experience  has  been  very  successful.  I  have 
talked  with  the  people  actually  involved.  Also  with  the  refugees. 

Xow,  the  other  thing  that  they  do,  they  are  not  only  providing  the 
ESL  in  the  form  of  the  class.  In  the  case  of  Fulton  County,  Oswego, 
and  Fulton  City,  they  ha^e  a  small  refugee  population.  So  they  draw 
togetlier  the  refugee  families.  In  one  family  home,  they  bring  families 
of  refugees  together. 

So  there  is  a  variety  of  ways  working  now.  We  have  found  that  the  ; 
system  works  very  well. 

Mr.  Butler.  Well,  along  that  line,  how  about  educational  television, 
public  television,  isn't  that  being  used  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Ryu.  That  I  haven't  heard  anything  as  yet. 

Mr.  LouRiE.  Radio,  There  are  several  communities  where  the  Indo- 
chinese,  usually  through  one  of  the  voluntary  agencies,  sometimes  a 
church  group,  have  developed  radio  programs.  At  regular  times,  eacli 
week,  these  teach  English  as  a  second  language.  And  they  have  joined 
that  together  with  ethnic  music  programs,  announcement  of  ethnic 
actvities,  and  so  on. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  more  of  this.  This  work  cannot  be  funded 
with  Federal  social  services  money.  Church  groups,  foundations,  and 
now  in  some  communities  the  Indochinese  themselves,  are  beginning 
to  raise  money  for  that  type  of  activity. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Although  I  am  sure  all  of  us  would  like  to  ask  many 
more  questions,  time  has  run  out.  We  thank  all  of  you  for  coming  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  Your  testimonv  has  been  extremely  helpful. 
Our  upxt  witnesses:  will  bo  Freda  Hawkins,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, I^niversity  of  Toronto;  and  Virginia  Dominguez.  member  of  the 
Ilarvai'd  Sor-ietv  of  Fellows.  I  see  that  each  of  vou  has  a  prepared 
statement.  Without  objection,  your  statements  will  be  incorporated  in 
full  in  the  record. 

We  would  very  much  a^ppreciate  your  summarizing  your  testimony 
as  briefly  as  possible. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Professor  Hawkins  follows :] 
Immigbants  and  Refugees:  The  Canadian  and  Australian  Experience 
(By  Prof.  Freda  Hawkins,  University  of  Toronto) 

The  United  States,  Canada  and  Australia,  as  the  major  receiving  countries  in 
international  migration  in  recent  times,  have  had  very  similar  patterns  of 
migration  and  have  evolved  immigration  policies  and  programs  in  time  frames 
which  differ  very  little.  The  purpose  of  this  short  paper  is  to  descrihe  the  current 
policies  and  programs  of  Canada  and  Australia  in  relation  to  immigrants  and 
refugees.  I  have  been  involved  in  Canadian  immigration  in  various  ways  for  a 
very  long  time,  as  you  will  see  from  the  attached  biography,  and  have  written 
the"  basic  study  of  Canadian  post-war  immigration  policy  and  management 
entitled  "Canada  and  Immigration,  Public  Policy  and  Public  Concern"  which 
was  iiublished  in  1072.  I  am  now  working  on  a  comparative  study  of  Canadian 
and  Australian  immigration,  population,  refugee  and  multicultural  policies 
which,  if  all  goes  well,  will  be  published  in  1980.  I  spent  the  last  academic  year 
as  a  Visiting  Fellow  at  the  Australian  National  University  in  Canberra  and  the 
attached  report  describes  my  research  program  while  I  was  there. 

Canada  and  Australia  have  many  things  in  common.  Tliey  are  both  parlia- 
mentary democracies  in  the  British  tradition.  They  are  also  federal  states  with 
vast  territory  and  small  populations.  Canada  is  as  large  as  Europe  without  the 
Soviet  Union,  Australia  is  as  big  as  the  United  States  without  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  Their  respective  por-ulations  today  are  23  and  14  million.  Both  Canada 
and  Australia  possess  within  their  vast  domains  very  large  areas  of  difficult 
country — Canada's  frozen  north  and  Australia's  arid  or  semi-arid  land.  Over 
W/o  of  Australia  is  designated  as  desert  or  semi-desert.  Canada  has  immen.se 
territr^.ries  which  are  frozen  over  for  most  of  the  year.  The  majority  of 
Canadians  live  within  a  200  mile  wide  strip  across  the  49th  parallel  from  sea  to 
sea  :  along  the  fertile  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  fairly  isolated  settle- 
ments elsewhere.  Australians  live  in  a  string  of  some  thirteen  cities  and  towns 
armuid  the  rim  of  their  continent.  Both  countries  are  highly  urbanized.  Both 
•countries  have  impressive  resources,  many  of  them  as  yet  undeveloped. 

Canada  and  Australia  share  a  common  political  heritage  with  one  vital  differ- 
€'nr'p.  The  majority  of  Australians  are  of  British  origin  and  Australia  has  one 
major  charter  group.  Canada's  background  relates  both  to  Britain  and  to  France. 
Shp  lias  two  charter  iTroujis  and  two  official  languages  and  her  political  system 
reflects  this  important  fact.  One  other  major  difference  should  be  mentioned 
namelv  that  Australia  is  a  continent  in  itself,  whereas  Canada  shares  the  North 
American  continent  with  the  United  States  and  this  relationship  is  a  vital  his- 
torif^al  fact  and  central  policy  issue  in  many  areas. 

In  relation  to  immigration,  both  Canada  and  Australia  have  had  active  immi- 
gration policies  in  the  post-war  period.  Canada  has  admitted  some  414  million 
immigrants  since  World  War  II  while  Australia  has  admitted  close  to  31/2 
million.  Immigration,  however,  has  been  of  much  greater  national  concern  in 
Australia  than  in  Canada.  Because  of  Australia's  isolated  position  in  the  Pacific 
after  Y^orld  War  II,  as  she  saw  it.  due  to  the  collapse  of  the  British  security 
system  in  that  region,  she  felt  a  vital  need  to  build  up  her  population  after  the 
war  and  did  this  very  successfully,  doubling  her  population  in  25  years  through 
immis-ration  without  serious  stress  or  strain.  Because  of  this  "populate  or  perish" 
pros-ram  started  bv  the  wartime  Chifley  Government  and  continued  l>y  later 
administrations,  the  Australian  population  has  a  nuich  higher  immigrant  compo- 
nent than  in  Canada.  Today  one  in  four  of  all  Australians  is  either  an  immigrant 
or  the  child  of  an  immigrant.  Although  ethnically  more  diverse  today,  a  large 
maiority  of  Australians  are  still  of  British  origin.  According  to  the  1971  census, 
■79.S  percent  of  all  Australians  were  born  in  Australia  but  were  almost  entirely 
of  British  origin;  S.5  percent  were  i^orn  in  Britain  and  11.7  percent  were  born 
elsewhere.  The  largest  ethnic  groups  in  1971  were  the  Italians  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  2S9.000  (2.3  percent)  r  the  Greeks— 173,000  (1.4  percent)  and  the  Yugo- 
slavs—130,000  (1  percent). 

Canada  on  the  other  hand  has  a  less  homogeneous  ponulation.  Some  43  percent 
of  the  Canadian  population  today  are  lielieved  to  be  of  British  origin.  27  percent 
are  of  French  origin  and  30  percent  or  more  are  of  other  national  origins.  In 
1971  the  largest  non-British  and  non-French  groups  in  Canada  were  the  Germans 
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with  a  population  of  1,317,200,  the  Italians— 730,S20,  the  Ukrainians— 580,660,: 
the  Dutch — 425,925  and  the  combined  Scandinavian  group — 384,795. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  19th  Century  the  United  States.  Canada  and 
Australia  had  fev/  restrictions  on  the  admission  of  immigrants  but  toward  the| 
end  of  that  century  in  the  case  of  Australia,  and  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  all  three  countries  begin  to  restrict 
entry  and  to  develop  the  familiar  "White  America",  "White  Canada"  and  "White 
Australia"  policies  which  were  a  feature  of  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Canada 
was  the  first  of  these  three  countries  to  reject  her  racially  discriminatory  immi 
gration  policy  and  to  establish  a  universal  policy  based  on  skills,  family  relation- 
ships and  humanitarian  considerations  relating  particularly  to  refugees.  This 
was  done  in  the  Canadian  Immigration  Regulations  of  1962.  The  United  States 
followed  with  the  Kennedy  Immigration  Act  of  1965  which  became  effective  in 
1968.  Australia  announced  the  end  of  the  White  Australia  policy  in  November 
1973.  Canada's  immigrant  intake  today  divides  roughly  into  three  fairly  equal 
thirds — approximately  one  third  of  our  immigrants  come  from  Europe,  one  third 
from  the  Americas,  North,  South  and  Central,  including  the  Caribbean,  and 
one  third  come  from  Asia,  Africa  and  Oceania.  In  Australia  today  one  quarter 
to  one  third  of  all  immigrants  are  of  non-European  origin  and  this  number  of 
all  immigrants  are  of  non-European  origin  and  this  number  Ls  likely  to  increase* 
through  the  next  decade. 

CANADA 

Canada  has  made  major  changes  in  immJgration  and  refugee  policies  and  pro 
grams  in  the  70's  culminating  in  a  new  Immigration  Act  which  became  effective 
in  April  1978.  The  critical  dates  in  the  evolution  of  post-war  immigration  policy 
and  management  in  Canada  are  1947,  1962,  1966-67  and  1975.  In  1947  the  then 
Prime  Minister  MacKenzie  King  made  a  famous  statement  outlining  Canada's 
post-war  immigi*ation  policy  and  announcing  her  decision  to  admit  large  num 
bers  of  displaced  persons  from  Europe.  Immigration,  the  Prime  Minister  said, 
would  be  a  basic  element  in  the  Government's  policies  and  programs.  Its  princi 
pal  purpose  would  be  population  growth  and  economic  development.  Wliile  large 
numbers  of  displaced  persons  would  be  admitted,  immigration  policy  in  general 
would  not  be  allowed  to  change  the  basic  nature  of  Canada's  population  and  the 
existing  restrictions  on  non-Enropean  immigration  would  remain.  Thi.s  meant  that 
the  "White  Canada"  policy  which  had  existed  since  the  end  of  World  War  I 
would  be  continued.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Liberal  Government  announced  the* 
creation  of  a  new  Department  of  Citizen-Immigration  Act  was  passed  by  parlia 
ment  in  1952. 

Large  numbers  of  immigrants  were  admitted  to  Canada  after  the  war  and 
during  the  50's  but  the  majority  of  them  came  from  Europe,  the  United  States 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Middle  East.  In  1962  the  Immigration  Regulations 
referred  to  above  changed  all  this  and  Canada  adopted  a  universal  policy  free 
of  racial  discrimination.  It  took  several  years  before  immigration  statistics! 
matched  this  universal  policy  but  toward  the  end  of  the  60's  they  were  definitely 
doing  so.  In  1965  in  a  major  govemm.ental  reorganization  involving  six  ministries 
the  ten  Liberal  Prime  Minister,  Lester  B.  Pearson,  announced  the  creation  of  a  a' 
Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration.  From  that  point  on  manpower  poli 
cies  and  programs  became  a  major  concern  of  the  Pearson  government  and  were 
delHievately  linked  to  immigration.  A  report  by  a  Senate  Committee  as  well  as 
an  O.E.C.D.  study  and  other  evidence  showed  in  the  early  60's  that  the  Canadian 
labour  force  was  one  of  the  least  skilled  in  the  world.  During  the  ensuing  ten 
years,  Canada  has  made  a  major  effort  in  the  manpower  field  which  has  had  a 
very  significant  influence  on  immigration  management  and  the  ways  in  which 
immigrants  are  looked  after  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Department  was  to  improve  Canada's  immigra- 
tion regulations  and  procedures.  In  the  course  of  this,  Canada's  well-knov.-n  points 
system  for  the  selection  and  admission  of  iinraie:rants  v.'as  developed  by  a  ta -k 
force  within  the  Department  and  incorporated  in  the  Immigration  Regulations 
of  1967.  The  points  system  has  proved  to  be  a  very  successful  and  equitable  way 
of  selecting  and  admitting  immigrants  and  is  being  continued  with  some  amend- 
ments and  improvements  nnder  the  new  Immigration  Act.  Australia  has  recently 
adopted  it  with  some  interesting  features  of  her  own.  In  1972  when  Robert 
Andras  became  Minister  of  Manpower  ari'^  Trr^Tjjoration  in  Canada — one  of  tlie 
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most  able  ministers  we  have  had  in  this  field — population  policy  was  becoming 
a  major  concern  of  the  Trudeau  Government,  as  it  was  in  a  number  of  other 
countries.  Canada  also  began  to  prepare  a  position  paper  for  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  World  Population  held  in  Bucharest  in  1C64.  When  Mr.  Trudeau  became  Prime 
Minister  and  headed  his  first  administration  in  1968,  population  policy  had  been 
at  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  major  priorities  prepared  by  the  new  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. In  the  early  70's,  because  of  world-wide  concerns  relating  to  resources  and 
population  growth,  it  became  a  much  more  important  issue.  At  the  same  time, 
Canada  suffered  what  amounted  to  a  major  invasion  of  illegal  immigrants  in 
1972-3  due  to  the  discovery  by  commercial  operators  of  a  significant  loophole 
in  our  19G7  regulations  ;  and  there  were  other  issues  in  immigration  which  needed 
clarifying  at  that  point.  In  the  fall  of  1972,  therefore,  as  one  of  his  first  acts  as 
Minister  of  Manpower  and  Immigration,  Mr.  Andras  initiated  a  major  review  of 
immigration  policy  and  its  contribution  to  population  growth.  This  culminated 
in  a  Green  Paper  on  Inmiigration  Policy  which  was  tabled  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  February  1975.  The  wave  of  illegal  immigration  was  brought  under 
control  in  1972-73  mainly  through  tighter  immigration  regulations  and  a  very 
successful  amnesty. 

New  immigration  act 

The  Green  Paper  on  Immigration  Policy  specifically  related  immigration  policy 
to  population  growth  and  outlined  the  options  available  to  Canada  ranging  from 
zero  population  growth  to  a  large  scale  population  development  program.  A.  month 
later  a  Special  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Plouse  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  hold  hearings  across  the  country,  to  receive  briefs  and  to  examine 
the  evidence  provided  in  the  Green  Paper.  The  Special  Joint  Committee  reported 
to  Parliament  in  November  1975  and  it  was  the  recommendations  contained  in 
this  report  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  new  Immigration  Act  which  is  now  the 
basic  statutory  instrument  in  Canadian  immigration  and  which  embodies  a  new 
set  of  policies  and  procedures.  On  the  i.ssue  of  population  grov/th,  the  Ppecial 
Joint  Committee  recommended  a  deliberate  policy  of  moderate  growth  through 
immigration.  The  Act  itself  is  an  interesting  and  innovative  piece  of  legislation. 
'Part  1  contains  a  set  of  ten  principles  on  which  immigration  and  refugee  policy 
is  to  be  based.  Among  other  important  principles  they  include  (1)  a  commitment 

tto  universality  in  immigration  policy  and  an  explicit  rejection  of  discrimination 
on  grounds  of  race,  national  ethnic  origin,  colour,  religion  or  sex ;  (2)  a  commit- 
ment to  fulfill  Canada's  international  legal  obligations  with  respect  to  refugees 
a]id  to  uphold  its  humanitarian  tradition  with  respect  to  the  displaced  and  to 
the  persecuted;  (3)  an  affirmation  of  the  vital  relationship  between  immigration 
and  demographic  policy  and  (4)  a  restatement  of  familiar  objectives  such  as 
family  reunion,  strengthening  the  structural  and  social  fabric  of  Canada,  fos- 
tering the  development  of  a  strong  and  viable  economy  and  maintaining  and 
protecting  the  health,  safety  and  good  order  of  Canadian  society.^  The  Act  also 
requires  the  Minister  first  to  consult  with  the  provinces  and  with  such  persons, 
organizations  and  institutions  as  he  deems  appropriate ;  and  secondly  after  this 
consultative  process  to  announce  annually  in  Parliament  the  number  of  immi- 
grants who  will  be  admitted  during  the  coming  year.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
Canadian  immigration  management  that  consultation  with  the  provinces  or  with 
anyone  else  has  become  mandatory ;  and  that  a  government  is  required  to  an- 
nounce its  proposed  immigration  levels  to  Parliament. 

The  new  Immigration  Act  also  deals  with  the  question  of  what  are  now  called 
inadmissible  classes  in  a  much  more  humane  and  contemporary  way.  It  should 
be  mentioned  here  that  almost  no  new  legislation  on  immigration  bad  been 
passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  since  the  old  Immigration  Act  of  1952 
which  relied  heavily  on  ministerial  discretion  and  was  very  heavy-handed  in 
the  area  of  exclusion.  Although  the  1952  Act  was  bypassed  'by  subsequent  regu- 
lations in  1962,  and  1967,  it  had  continued  to  have  relevance  in  the  areas  of 
(control  and  enforcement.  Part  3  of  the  new  Act  contains  provision  for  three 
methods  (rather  than  one)  of  removing  unwanted  persons  from  Canada- 
deportation  orders,  exclusion  orders  and  departure  notices.  It  sets  up  a  new 
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-and  much  improved  system  for  the  conduct  of  immigration  inquiries.  Legisla- 
tion relating  to  Canada's  independent  Immigration  Appeal  Board  passed  by 
Parliament  in  1967  is  also  included  in  the  Act.  There  are  special  provisions  in 
the  Act  also  relating  to  refugees,  and  a  special  Refugee  Status  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  been  created  to  advise  the  Minister  on  individual  claims  for  refugee 
status.  In  sum.  the  Act  is  a  liberal  and  workable  piece  of  legislation  which 
-gives  puiTWse  and  direction  to  Canada's  immigration  policy,  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  Special  Joint  Committee  and  improves  immigration  man- 
agement in  substantial  ways. 

Canada  Employment  and  Immigration  Commi^f^ion 

In  addition  to  the  new  Immigi'ation  Act,  there  have  been  major  changes  in 
immigration  management.  The  former  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigra- 
tion has  now  been  amalgamated  with  Canada's  Unemployment  Insurance  Com- 
mission, to  create  a  large  semi-independent  agency,  the  Canada  Employment 
and  Immigration  Commission  which  now  has  som.e  25,000  employees.  The  main  i 
purpose  of  this  change  was  to  unify  Canada's  employment  and  unemployment 
policies  and  programs,  and  to  use  the  substantial  U.I.C.  funds  in  the  service  1 
of  job  creation  and  other  programs.  Immigration  is  now  the  responsibility  of 
C.E.T.C.  which  has  an  Immigration  and  Population  Division  which  operates  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  it  did  in  the  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigra- 
tion. It  includes  Home  and  Foreign  Branches,  the  latter  consisting  of  60  over- 
seas posts.  The  Commission  operates  90  Canada  Immigration  Centres,  285 
Canada  Employment  Centres,  plus  74  Canada  Employm.ent  Centres  on  Campus, 
as  well  as  over  200  former  Canada  Manpower  Centres  or  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Centres  now  in  the  process  of  relocation. 

Settlement  services 

Although  Canada's  post-wnr  immigration  program  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
very  successful  one  and  immigrants  of  many  different  nationalities  have  settled 
into  Canadian  life  in  what  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  and  comfortable  way, 
Canada  has  been  very  much  better  at  recruiting,  selecting  and  admitting  im- 
migrants than  it  has  in  helping  them  after  arrival.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  immigration  in  Canada  has  been  wholly  managed  by  government  in  a 
country  where  the  tradition  of  government  involvement  and  government  regu- 
lation is  very  strong.  The  voluntary  sector  in  Canada  in  the  field  of  immigration 
and  of  ethnic  agencies  is  very  much  weaker  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  No 
umbrella  organizations  such  as  AICC  or  ACXS  have  been  developed  and  in 
recent  years  voluntary  fund-raising  has  become  increasingly  difScult.  Canada 
has  failed  to  co-ordinate  and  develop  the  service  side  of  immigrfition  partly 
because  of  her  federal  structure  and  divided  jurisdictions  at  the  national  level, 
and  partly  because  of  a  major  effort  in  recent  years  to  es^n'^lish  policies  ond 
programs  relating  to  Canada  as  a  multi-cultural  society  which  has  absorbed 
a  large  part  of  the  available  funds. 

In  Ottawa  responsibility  for  immigrants  has  been  divided  since  1966  between 
the  former  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  and  the  Denartmpnt  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  had  a 
small  Settlement  Branch  (created  in  1978)  with  a  mandate  to  look  after  immi- 
grants in  the  short-term,  whereas  the  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  responsible  for  immigrants  in  a  long-term  sense.  This;  pattern  is  now  chang 
ing,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  new  Immigration  Act  and  its  requirements  of 
mandatory  consultation  with  the  provinces.  Special  agreements  have  been  con- 
-oluded  between  the  federal  government  and  most  provinces  during  the  past 
year  which  include  the  service  field.  It  seems  likely  that  the  provinces  will  take 
on  much  more  responsibility  for  helping  immigrants  from  now  on.  The  federal 
government  will  be  involved  in  initial  assistance  and  in  funding  large  programs 
but  the  provinces  win  take  more  responsibility  for  services  and  programs  in 
an  ongoing  s<'Ose.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  existing  immigrant 
services  in  Canada  : 

7.  Federal  .^erviee-9  for  immigrants 

(n)  Language  Training.— On  a  50/50  cost-sharing  basis,  the  fed.?ral  govern- 
ment and  the  provinces  have  l)een  providing  free  langimgp  training  in  the  form 
of  evening  classes  for  immigrants  since  the  early  50's.  The  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  this  form  of  language  training  has  improved  greatly  in  recent  years. 
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In  addition,  the  federal  government  provides  full-time  paid  language  training  to 
immigrants  wlio  need  a  knowledge  of  English  and  French  to  secure  employment, 
under  the  Canada  Manpower  Training  Program. 

(ft)  Emploi/inent  and  Training  Programs. — Canadian  immigrants  have  benefited 
considerably  from  Canada's  major  investment  beginning  in  19C6  in  manpower 
policies  and  programs.  The  C.E.I.C.  infrastructure  of  Canada  Employment 
Centres  is  of  great  value  to  immigrants,  providing  them  with  widely  availal)le 
points  of  contact  and  assistance  in  matters  relating  to  employment  and  a  wide 
variety  of  slvill  training  and  upgrading  programs,  in  addition  to  language  train- 
ing and  general  information  and  counselling. 

(c)  Canada  Emploiimcnt  and  Immigration  Commission — Settlement  Branch. — 
The  Settlement  Branch  of  the  former  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigra- 
tion is  now  part  of  the  Canada  Employment  and  Immigration  Commission.  The 
Branch,  in  collaboration  with  other  elements  of  the  immigration  service  is 
responsible  for : 

(1)  Initial  reception  and  information; 

(2)  The  Adjustment  Assistance  Program  (annual  budget  $9  million) 
and 

(3)  The  Immigrant  Settlement  and  Adaptation  Program — a  special  pro- 
gram of  funding  for  voluntary  agencies  (budget  $1.G73  million)  to  assist 
immigrant  settlement  and  adaptation. 

The  Adjustment  Assistance  Program  which  applies  to  immigrants  and  refugees 
provides  whatever  assistance  may  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  income  support, 
counselling  and  assistance  of  various  kinds  up  to  the  point  when  immigrants 
and  refugees  find  permanent  employment.  The  major  recipients  of  these  funds  are 
now  refugees  who  receive  assistance  for  an  average  period  of  four  to  five  months. 
The  Settlement  Branch  budgets  now  for  a  maximum  sum  of  $1200  per  refugee 
but  the  majority  of  recipients  require  much  less  than  this.  The  Adjustment 
Assistance  Program  provides  assistance  for  immigrants  with  health  problems 
who  may  need  hospital  care  and  deals  with  the  many  difliculties  which  can  arise 
in  the  first  few  months  of  settling  in  a  new  country. 

The  Immigrant  ficttlcment  and  Adaptation  Program  is  now  funding  over  80 
major  agencies  across  Canada.  It  provides  assistance  to  those  agencies  which 
offer  direct  services  to  immigrants  of  all  nationalities  for  a  maximum  period 
of  three  years.  The  budget  is  much  smaller  than  originally  intended  and  is  the 
subject  of  much  criticism  in  Canada.  The  Settlement  Branch  was  caught  in  the 
strong  wave  of  financial  austerity  introduced  by  the  Trudeau  government  several 
years  ago.  In  order  to  adm.inister  these  funds,  the  Settlement  Branch  has  its  own 
provincial  committees  as  well  as  its  own  officers  in  the  major  urban  centres. 

(d)  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State — Services  and  Programs  for  Immi- 
grants.— The  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has  an  overall  responsibility 
for  the  long-term  settlement  and  adjustment  of  immigrants.  In  general,  the 
Department  is  responsible  for  matters  relating  to  arts  and  culture,  citizenship, 
bilingualism,  multiculturalism,  education  support  and  state  protocol.  The  Depart- 
ment's Citizenship  Branch  has  a  field  service  which  operates  in  every  Canadian 
province  and  from  small  beginnings  in  World  War  II  is  now  an  extensive  opera- 
tion with  a  team  of  citizenship  officers  in  every  city  of  any  size.  The  Department 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  activities  in  Ottawa  are  divided  into  a  Cultural  Affairs 
Sector,  a  Citizenship  Sector  including  a  Citizenship  Registration  Branch  and  a 
Corporate  Management  or  Administrative  Sector.  Within  the  Citizenship  Branch, 
there  is  a  Citizens'  Participation  Directorate  and  a  Multiculturalism  Directorate. 
The  two  major  activities  of  the  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  which  most 
affect  the  lives  of  immigrants  are  its  policies,  programs  and  infrastructure 
(Citizenship  Courts)  relating  to  the  question  of  citizenship  for  which  a  waiting 
period  of  three  years  is  now  required  under  Canada's  new  Citizenship  Act  and 
secondly,  the  activities  of  the  Department's  Multiculturalism  Directorate. 

MulticulturaUsm, — As  a  country  with  two  founding  nations,  two  official  lan- 
guages and  a  political  system  which  is  organized  in  the  light  of  these  basic  facts, 
Canada  has  an  increasing  political  problem  relating  to  the  large  number  of  Cana- 
dians (over  30% )  who  are  of  neither  British  nor  French  origin.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  these  Canadians  and  their  organizations,  Canada  has  developed  a  program 
of  "Multiculturalism  within  a  Bilingual  Framework"  announced  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  October  1971.  Australia,  as  we  shall  see.  has  a  similar  problem  al- 
though on  a  smaller  scale  and  has  recently  developed  its  own  multicultural  pol- 
icies and  programs. 
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During  the  post-war  period,  Canada  has  created  a  very  open  and  liberal  atmos- 
phere in  her  cities  in  which  ethnic  groups  and  ethnic  agencies  could  flourish  One 
of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  small  Citizenship  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  created  in  1950,  was  to  foster  good  community 
relations  and  harmonious  inter-group  relations  and  some  very  valuable  worK  waa 
done  by  this  branch  whose  results  can  be  seen  today.  .  ,  ,  •   ^ 

In  the  19u0's,  however,  major  developments  of  a  political  and  a  social  kind 
occurred  in  Quebec  which  brought  the  problems  of  French-English  relations  to 
the  forefront  of  Canadian  politics.  In  19G6  the  Liberal  Government  under  Lester 
B  Pearson  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Bieulturalism  to 
examine  the  whole  question  of  French-English  relations  and  the  place  of  Quebec 
within  Confederation.  One  of  the  tasks  of  this  important  Commission  was  to  look 
into  the  situation  of  the  other  ethnic  communities  in  Canada  and  to  consider  what 
kind  of  policies  and  programs  should  be  developed  for  them.  The  Commission 
recommended  that  these  ethnic  communities  and  all  Canadians  of  non-British  and 
non-French  origin  should,  in  fact,  receive  greater  recognition  and  more  assist- 
ance from  government,  but  that  they  should  continue  to  find  a  place  in  either  of 
Canada's  two  major  cultural  and  linguistic  groups.  The  Commission  did  not  rec- 
ommend any  changes  in  Canada^s  political  system  for  this  purpose  but  it  was  in 
response  tothe  Commission's  recommendations  that  the  policy  and  programs  of 
"Multicnlturalism  within  a  Bilingual  Framework"  were  announced  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  1971.  ^      r< 

These  policies  and  programs  have  been  beneficial  in  a  number  of  ways  for  Ca- 
nadian immigrants,  but  they  also  present  certain  political  problems  which  have 
not  as  vet  been  adequately  addressed  in  Canada. 

MulticultiiraUsm  in  Canada  is  based  on  four  fundamental  principles  and  con- 
sists of  fix  special  programs  : 

1.  The  Government  of  Canada  will  support  all  of  Canada's  cultures  and 
will  seek  to  assist,  resources  permitting,  the  development  of  those  cultural 
groups  which  have  demonstrated  a  desire  and  effort  to  continue  to  develop 
a  capacity  to  grow  and  contribute  to  Canada  as  well  as  a  clear  need  for 
assistance. 

2.  The  Government  will  assist  members  of  all  cultural  groups  to  overcome 
cultural  barriers  to  full  participation  in  Canadian  society. 

3.  The  Government  will  promote  creative  encounters  and  interchange 
among  all  Canadian  cultural  groups  in  the  interest  of  national  unity. 

4.  The  Government  will  continue  to  assist  immigrants  to  acquire  at  least 
one  of  Canada's  oflScial  languages  in  order  to  become  full  participants  in 
Canadian  society. 

The  six  programs  comprised  Multicultural  Grants,  Culture  Development  Pro- 
gram, Ethnic  Histories,  Canadian  Ethnic  Studies,  Teaching  of  Official  Languages, 
and  Programs  of  the  Federal  Cultural  Agencies  (National  Museum  of  Man,  Na- 
tional Film  Board.  National  Library  and  Public  Archives). 

The  present  budget  for  these  programs  is  in  the  region  of  $10  million  per  an- 
num. Under  the  Trudeau  administration,  there  has  been  a  Minister  of  State  for 
^Iulticultural''sm  in  the  Cabinet.  There  is  al?o  a  Canadian  Consultative  Coun- 
cil on  Multicnlturalism  (CCCM)  which  was  initially  a  large  and  unwieldy 
Council  with  101  members  but  is  now  being  reduced  to  more  manageable  size.  ,- 
Multicnlturalism  has  gone  through  some  major  vicissitudes  since  its  creation  as 
an  official  policy  in  1971  including  two  very  inadequate  Ministers  and  over- 
spending on  folkloric  activities,  but  is  now  in  better  shape.  Its  major  political 
difficulties  are — 

1.  That  the  program  has  aroused  the  implacable  opposition  of  Quebec  since 
it  tends  to  imply  that  all  nationalities  and  all  ethnic  communities  are  eqiial  in 
Canada,  whereas  the  concept  of  two  founding  nations  is  fundamental  to  the 
Canadian  political  system  and  highly  valued  by  Quebec. 

2.  Multicnlturalism  has  not  thus  far  made  any  noticeable  difference  in  the 
political  standing  and  participation  of  ethnic  communities  in  Canada ;  and  is 
open  to  the  charge  of  tokenism  on  a  rather  large  scale,  and/or  political  moti- 
vation (in  relation  to  the  ethnic  vote  and  the  support  of  ethnic  communities) 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  which  also  have  their 
own  multicultural  programs. 

The  money  available  through  the  various  Multiculturalism  program  has 
meant,  however,  considerable  improvements  in  ethnic  agencies  offering  serv- 
ices to  immigrants  and  substantial  funds  available  for  the  preservation  of 
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cultural  heritage  and  similar  matters.  Money  is  now  available  to  research 
and  write  the  history  of  the  non-English  and  non-French  speaking  groups  in 
Canada  and  for  cultural  enrichment  programs  of  various  kinds.  In  its  eight 
years  of  existence,  Multicultural  programs  and  policies  have  without  doubt 
been  a  civilized  and  civilizing  factor  in  Canada  and  have  improved  the  cli- 
mate of  community  relations. 

2.  Provincial  services  for  immigrants 
Although  under  the  British  North  America  Act,  Canada's  basic  constitutional 

instrument,  immigration  is  a  concurrent  responsibility  of  the  federal  government 
and  the  provinces,  it  is  the  federal  government  which  has  controlled  and  managed 
immigration  until  the  passage  of  the  new  Immigration  Act.  This  has  been  due  in 
large  part  not  to  any  intransigence  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government,  but  to 
a  general  unwillingness  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  until  recently,  to  become  in- 
volved, or  to  spend  any  money  in  this  area  of  public  policy. 

Ontario  and  Quebec 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  this — the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
Throughout  the  post-war  period,  beginning  in  1946,  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
which  had  its  own  immigration  agents  in  Britain  and  Europe  for  a  very  long 
time,  developed  its  own  immigration  program  in  collaboration  with  the  federal 
government,  organizing  a  very  valuable  flow  of  professional  and  skilled  immi- 
grants to  the  province.  This  program  became  less  important  in  the  early  70's  by 
which  time  Ontario  had  developed  a  very  skilled  labour  force.  In  the  late  50's, 
however,  Ontario  created  her  own  Citizenship  Branch  and  her  own  language 
training  program  intended  to  supplement  tJie  existing  federal-provincial  programs 
in  this  field.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Ontario  has  always  had  a  very 
large  share  of  Canada's  immigration  program  generally  amounting  to  50%  or 
more  of  the  annual  inflow.  In  1977,  for  example,  out  of  a  total  movement  of 
114.914,  Ontario  received  56,594,  Quebec  received  19,248  and  British  Columbia 
15,395.  The  combined  Prairie  Provinces  19,983,  the  Atlantic  Provinces  3,520  and 
the  Yukon  and  North  West  Territories  174.  Among  immigrants  settling  in  On- 
tario, a  very  large  number  choose  Toronto,  the  capital  of  Ontario,  as  their  final 
destination,  Toronto  generally  receives  some  33%  of  the  entire  annual  movement 
of  immigrants  to  Canada  and  in  recent  years  has  been  admitting  an  average  an- 
nual intake  of  about  60,000  immigrants  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  language  training,  Ontario  has  provided  a  variety  of  programs 
to  support  ethnic  groups,  ethnic  cultural  activity  and  inter-group  relations.  The 
province  has  provided  translation  and  interpreter  services  for  immigrants  and 
now  has  very  active  Citizenship  and  Multicultural  Branches  within  its  Ministry 
of  Culture  and  Recreation. 

Quebec,  as  part  of  the  "Quiet  Revolution"  of  the  60's  decided  to  develop  her 
own  immigration  program,  with  the  objective  of  increasing  her  French-speaking 
population,  and  created  her  own  Department  of  Immigration  in  1967.  Quebec  now 
has  her  own  representatives  in  some  of  the  overseas  immigration  ofiices  of  the 
Canada  Employment  and  Immigration  Commi-^sion  as  well  as  her  own  immigra- 
tion ofiices  in  London  and  Paris  and  is  providing  a  variety  of  services  for  immi- 
grants and  ethnic  groups. 

The  other  provinces  have  done  much  less  than  this  although  as  already  men- 
tioned this  situation  appears  likely  to  improve  greatly  in  the  next  few  years. 
British  ColumUa  with  large  Chinese,  East  Indian  and  other  ethnic  communities 
and  with  a  sizable  annual  Intake  of  immigrants  has  some  very  successful  and 
active  service  agencies  mainly  situated  in  Vancouver  as  well  as  some  very  effec- 
tive language  training  centres  and  programs. 

3.  Tniuntary  sector 

As  already  mentioned,  the  voluntary  sector  has  been  weak  in  Canada  and  has 
never  been  successful  in  securing  adequate  government  funding,  even  today.  At 
tl!e  same  time  the  government  has  relied  on  voluntary  agencies  for  a  good  deal 
of  the  information  and  counselling  needed  by  immigrants.  Major  Canadian  cities 
are  likely  to  have  an  umbrella-type  organization  often  called  a  Social  Plan- 
ning Council  which,  in  cities  with  a  substantial  immigrant  population,  will  have 
a  major  immigration  concern.  Toronto.  Montreal.  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  have 
Jnter-Agency  Councils  or  Committees  concerned  with  immigrants  and  refugees. 
The  .Jewish  Immifrrant  Aid  Society  (,TIAS)  has  ofiices  across  Canada  and  po  does 
the  Family  Service  and  Immigration  Department  of  the  Catholic  Family  Services 
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of  Canada.  Other  church  groups  have  smaller  agencies  In  the  ma.ior  cities.  Most 
of  the  major  ethnic  groups  and  some  of  the  newer  ones  have  their  own  commit- 
tees or  small  agencies  which  provide  some  services  for  immigrants  of  their  own 
nationality.  These  ethnic  agencies  are  now  getting  much  better  funding  through 
the  Multiculturalism  programs.  In  addition,  immigrants  in  Canada  have  ahv:iys 
had  access  to  the  services  available  to  the  Canadian  community  at  large,  includ- 
ing family  service  agencies,  child  welfare  agencies,  agencies  serving  the  aged, 
thf"  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped  and  so  forth.  One  of  tlie  benefits  it  is  believed 
■will  result  from  increasing  provincial  involvement  in  the  provision  of  services 
for  immigrants  in  Canada  will  be  much  better  counselling  and  referral  at  the 
provincial  level. 

Human  rights  legislation 

All  Canadian  provinces  now  have  human  rights  legislation  and  Human  Rights 
Commissions  created  mainly  in  the  past  decade,  although  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission  was  established  in  1962.  At  the  federal  level,  a  Canadian 
Human  Rights  Act  w^as  passed  on  July  14,  1977,  creating  a  Canadian  Human 
Rights  Commission  and  providing  protection  against  discrimination  based  on  race, 
national  or  ethnic  origin,  colour,  religion,  age,  sex,  previous  criminal  convic- 
tion (now  pardoned)  and  physical  handicap.  It  applies  to  federal  government 
departments,  agencies  and  crown  corporations,  and  to  business  and  industry 
under  federal  jurisdiction  such  as  banks,  airline  and  railway  companies.  Among 
other  provisions,  the  Act  outlaws  discrimination  in  advertising  and  display,  as 
well  as  hate  messages  delivered  by  telephone.  In  addition  to  the  federal  and 
provincial  Human  Risjhts  Commissions,  there  is  also  an  active  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  Statutory  Human  Rights  Agencies  which  facilitates  communication  and 
collaboration  between  them. 

Refugee  policy  and  programs 

As  part  of  the  extensive  review,  development  and  improvement  of  immigration 
policies  and  programs  in  Canada  which  began  in  the  fall  of  1972,  improvements 
have  also  occurred  in  refugee  policy  and  programs.  Since  that  date  Canada  has 
admitted  significant  numbers  of  refugees  including  some  8,000  Uganda  Asians, 
7.000  Chileans,  4-.5,000  Haitians,  9,000  Lebanese,  substantial  numbers  from 
Cyprus,  Portuguese  Angola,  and  other  areas.  Although  not  involved  in  any  way 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Canada  has  admitted  8,."00  Indo-Chinese  refusrees  siu'^e 
1975  and  will  admit  5,000  more  this  year.  Canada  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
and  has  recently  doubled  its  contribution  to  the  UNHCR  budget.  Refugees  ara 
well  accepted  in  Canada  and  the  concept  of  an  active  and  continuing  ml?  for 
Canada  in  the  permanent  settlement  of  refugees  receives  very  definite  public 
approval. 

A  very  effective  way  of  looking  after  refugees  and  refugee  movements  has  been 
developed  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration, 
now  the  Canada  Emoloyment  and  Immigration  Commission  which  has  its  own 
Refugee  Section  and  has,  as  already  mentioned,  a  ReAigee  Status  Advi=;ory 
Committee.  This  operation  is  managed  almost  entirely  by  the  federal  government 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  supports  all  refugees  until  they  find  permanent 
employment  fj^enerally  within  the  first  six  months).  This  assistance  is  pro- 
vided under  the  Adjustment  Assistance  Program.  The  Commission  also  sub- 
sidizes the  relevant  ethnic  agencies  or  committees  for  particular  refugee  move- 
ments enal)ling  them  to  provide  supplementary  assistance  to  incominsr  refuu:pps. 

In  adflition  Canada  admits  substantial  numbers  of  individual  refugees  an- 
nually. The  procedure  for  these  refugees  is  the  same  as  for  group  movements.  A 
new  element  in  relation  to  refugee  management  was  introduced  in  the  new 
Immigration  Regulations  which  permitted  group  sponsorship  of  small  numbers 
of  refugees  l)y  approved  orsranizations  and  groups.  The  IMennonite  community  of 
Canada  and  tbp  Canad'an  Council  of  Churches  are  now  entering  upon  agreements 
with  the  Commission  for  these  additional  groups  of  refugees  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  numl)er  of  other  organizations  will  follow. 

A  dvisory  councils 

As  we  have  seen,  immigration  in  Canada  has  been  managed  in  large  part  by 
the  federal  public  service.  Policy  has  been  formulated,  in  the  m.ain,  by  thp  senior 
members  of  the  immigration  department  together  with  the  Minister  and  other- 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  Parliament  has  had  very  little  part  in  policy  develop- 
ment with  the  exception,  in  recent  times,  of  its  major  intervention  in  the  form 
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of  the  Special  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons  on  Im- 
migration Policy  in  1975.  Similarly,  national  organizations,  ethnic  groups  and 
the  volunteer  sector  generally  has  had  a  minimal  involvement  in  policy  develop- 
ment. This  contrasts  very  markedly  with  Australia's  experience  in  vv'hich  public 
participation  in  the  form  of  Planning  and  Advisory  Councils  have  been  an  im- 
portant feature  of  immigration  management  since  World  War  II. 

Following  the  creation,  however,  of  the  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immi- 
gration in  1966,  it  was  decided  to  develop  some  form  of  consultative  machinery 
in  the  manpower  and  immigration  Held.  Accordingly,  the  Canada  Manpower  and 
Immigration  Council  Act  was  passed  in  1968  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
Canada  Manpower  and  Immigration  Council  and  four  Advisory  Boards.  The 
author  was  a  member  of  one  of  these  Advisory  Boards — the  Advisory  Board  on  the 
Adjustment  of  Immigrants  for  eight  years  from  1969  onwards.  The  Council  and 
Boards  were  not  only  moderately  effective  and  were  not  used  by  the  Department 
as  instruments  for  policy  development  or  for  public  education.  They  were  used 
in  a  strictly  in-house  advisory  capacity.  Of  the  five  bodies  created  initially — the 
Council  and  four  Advisory  Boards — the  Advisory  Board  on  the  Adjustment  of 
Immigrants  was  by  far  the  most  vigorous  and  productive,  and,  largely  by  virtue 
of  its  own  efforts,  it  did  have  a  range  of  useful  policy  inputs  including  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  new  Immigration  Act  of  1978.  With  the  demise  of  the 
Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  in  1977,  the  consultative  machinery 
created  under  the  1968  Act  concluded  its  operations.  The  Employment  and  Immi- 
gration Act,  1977,  which  created  the  Canada  Employment  and  Immigration  Com- 
missiion,  however,  provides  for  a  new  Advisory  Council,  the  Canada  Employment 
and  Immigration  Advisory  Council  which  will  probably  be  set  up  following  the 
federal  election  on  May  22  of  this  year.  This  Council  is  intended  to  be  a  much 
more  prestigious  body  producing  an  Annual  Report  to  Parliament  and  operating 
in  a  more  open  and  public  way,  while  still  providing  policy  advice  for  the  Minister 
as  its  main  activity. 
Immigrants  and  refugees:  Climate  of  opinion  in  Canada 

The  climate  of  opinion  in  Canada  in  relation  to  immigrants  and  refugees,  par- 
ticularly in  the  major  immigrant  receiving  cities  of  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg 
and  Vancouver  has,  on  the  whole,  been  remarkably  open  and  liberal,  even  though 
direct  assistance  to  immigrants  has  been  limited.  The  Government  of  Ontario 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  regularly  received  at  least  50  percent  of  all  the  immi- 
grants entering  Canada  has  been  particularly  successful  in  creating  a  positive 
climate  of  opinion  towards  immigrants  and  refugees  in  the  province.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  post-war  immigrants  would.  I  think,  he  that  Canada  is  a 
safe  and  stable  country  in  which  to  live  and  raise  a  family,  with  a  reasonably 
friendly  population  and  one  which  offers  remarkable  freedom  and  opportunities  in 
an  economic  spuse  to  those  who  want  to  work  hard  for  it.  On  the  other  hand  Can- 
ada, like  Australia,  as  a  result  of  many  historical  and  political  factors,  particu- 
larly the  fact  that  it  has  only  developed  a  truly  independent  existence  and  sense  of 
nationality  since  World  War  II,  has  been  far  less  successful  than  the  United 
States  in  "establishing  a  sense  of  national  allegiance  and  enthusiasm  among  its 
immigrant  population.  Multiculturalism  itself  has  rather  complicated  this  issue, 
providing  funds  and  encouragement  for  the  preservation  of  cultural  heritage,  at 
a  time  when  very  little  money  has  been  available  and  little  interest  shown  by 
governments  in  orientation  programs  ftu-  immigrants  on  Canada  and  Canadian 
life. 

The  liberal  atmosphere  in  Canadian  cities  has  been  somewhat  tarnished  of 
late  by  the  emergence  in  Toronto  and  Vancouver  of  forms  af  racism,  albeit  on 
a  small  sca'e,  which  have  not  been  seen  before.  Over  the  past  two  years  for  ex- 
ample, there  have  been  some  31  attacks  on  the  subway,  in  parking  lots  and  else- 
where on  East  Indian  immigrants  by  what  appear  to  be  juvenile  delinquents 
and  high  school  dropouts  (rather  similar  to  the  outbreaks  of  "Paki-bashing"  in 
the  East  End  of  London).  There  has  also  been  evidence  of  racist  sentiment  and 
a  few  racist  incidents  in  some  Toronto  schools.  In  Vancouver,  too,  there  have 
been  some  unpleasant  incidents  involving  the  East  Indian  community.  These 
have  been  worrying  developments  and  although  not  widespread,  a  number  of 
ameliorative  measures  have  now  been  taken  by  municipal  authorities  and  a  spe- 
cial study  on  this  subject  entitled  "Now  Is  Not  Too  Late"  was  carried  out  recently 
on  behalf  of  the  Metropfilitan  Toronto  Council.  One  of  the  recommendations  of 
this  study  was  for  a  major  across-the-board  increase  in  services  for  immigrants 
in  this  city. 
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Immigration  statistics  I 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  intake  of  immigrants  in  Canada  between  ' 

1965  and  1977 : 

Annual  intake  of  immigrants  in  Canada 

1965 146,  758  1972 122,  00(5 

1966  194,743  1973 184,200; 

1967  222,876  1974 218,4651 

1988  183,974  1975 187,881' 

1969 161,  531  1976 149,  4291 

1970  147,713  1977 114,914 

1971 121,900 

Since  the  policy  decisions  of  1975/76  and  the  new  Immigration  Act  and  Regula- 
tions of  1978,  immigration  figures  have  dropped  substantially.  This  is  also  due  > 
in  part  to  the  persistently  high  levels  of  unemployment  in  Canada  in  the  last  few 
years  which  resulted  in  some  administrative  restrictions  on  the  incoming  immi- 
gration movement.  The  overall  total  for  1978  is  approximately  86,000.  It  seems  ^ 
evident,  however,  that  this  only  represents  a  temporary  situation  and  a  period 
when  the  new  regulations  are  being  tried  and  tested.  Next  year's  figures  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  region  of  100,000  and  it  is  believed  that  the  annual  level  will 
probably  rise  to  the  approved  target  of  about  140,000  per  annum  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  Major  skill  shortages  are  expected  in  Canada  in  the  early 
SO's  and  are  already  becoming  apparent.  Table  2  shows  the  top  ten  source  coun- 
tries in  Canadian  immigration  in  1977  and  1978. 

IMMIGRATION  FROM  TOP  10  SOURCE  COUNTRIES,  1977  AND  1978 


1977  1978 


67,  553 

4S,  563 

(58.8) 

(57.9) 

47,  361 

36, 102 

(41.2) 

(42. 1) 

1.  Great  Britain 17,997  11,762 

2.  United  States - -—  12,888  9,852 

3.  India 5,555  5,055 

4.  HongKong.- — 6,371  4,720 

5.  Philippines - 6,232  4,360 

6.  Jamaica 6,291  3,803 

7.  Portugal    - 3,579  3,067 

8.  Italy.  —-  3,411  2,959 

9.  Guyana — -  2,472  2,230 

10.  France 2,757  1,745 

ToplO... - 

Percent 

Other - 

Percent 

Grand  total 114,914  85,665 

Percent (100.0)  (100.0> 


AUSTRALIA 

As  we  have  seen,  immigration  in  the  post-war  period  has  been  very  much, 
higher  on  the  national  agenda  in  Australia  than  it  has  in  Canada.  It  has  been 
expressly  linked  to  population  growth  which  did  not  occur  in  Canada  until 
the  early  70's.  Because  of  her  great  distance  from  Britain  and  Europe,  Australia 
has  always  felt  the  need  to  take  active  steps  to  attract  immigrants  to  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  and  very  often  to  pay  a  good  part  of  their  passage.  She  has 
provided  hostel  accommodation  for  them  on  arrival,  has  made  a  more  purpo.seful 
effort  in  the  field  of  immigrant  services  than  Canada  has,  and  is  at  the  moment 
in  a  period  of  substantial  development  in  the  service  field.  This  is  the  result  of 
a  major  review  of  post-arrival  programs  and  services  to  migrants — the  Galbally 
Review — carried  out  by  a  special  review  group,  under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
well-known  Melbourne  barrister  Frank  Galbally,  which  was  appointed  in  Sep- 
tember 1977  and  reported  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  May  1978.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Galbally  Review  have  been  accepted  by  the  government  and  an 
extra  $A50  million  will  be  spent  in  this  area  over  the  next  three  years.  The 
major  Galbally  recommendations  will  be  described  later  in  this  paper. 

The  major  statutory  instrument  in  Australian  immigration  is  still  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1958  which  closely  resembles  the  former  Canadian  Immigra- 
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tion  Act  of  1952  in  that  it  vests  very  substantial  discretionary  power  in  the 
Minister  and  through  him  in  his  officials.  Although  this  system  causes  considerable 
difficulties  in  relation  to  the  large  number  of  representations  which  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  the  present  Minister  and  the  Cabinet  still  have  great  confidence  in 
it.  Immigration  is  managed  in  Australia  today  by  a  Department  of  Immigration 
and  Ethnic  Affairs  which  is  also  responsible  for  citizenship  find  settlement 
services.  Very  briefly,  when  the  Labour  Government  under  Prime  Minister 
Gough  Whitlam  was  in  power  from  1972-1975,  the  former  Department  of  Immi- 
gration was  substantially  reduced  in  size  and  responsibility  and  linked  briefly 
to  the  Department  of  Labour  so  that  manpower  programs  and  immigration 
could  be  managed  together  (as  in  Canada).  With  the  election  of  the  Liberal- 
Country  Party  Coalition  in  1975,  however,  the  jilan  vras  reversed,  the  Immigra- 
tion Department  was  restored  to  its  former  size  and  influence  and  its  previous 
responsibilities  were  nearly  all  returned  to  it.  Immigration  in  Australia  is  now 
linked  to  ethnic  affairs  and  citizenship.  In  Canada,  immigration  is  linked  to 
employment  and  related  policies,  while  another  department,  the  Department  of 
Secretary  of  State,  handles  multiculturalism  and  citizenship. 

Like  Canada,  Australia  engaged  in  a  major  review  of  immigration  and  pop- 
ulation policies  in  the  early  70's  beginning  with  a  very  thorough  National 
Population  Inquiry  conducted  by  her  well-known  demographer,  Professor  W.  D. 
Borrie,  of  the  Australian  National  University.  The  report  of  this  inquiry  was 
presented  to  the  Australian  Parliament  in  February  1974.  This  was  followed  by 
the  publication  of  a  Green  Paper  on  Immigration  Policies  and  Australia's 
Population  published  in  April  1977.  The  Department  of  Immigration  and  Ethnic 
Affairs  then  undertook  a  comprehensive  review  of  immigration  policy  in  1977-78 
taking  account  of  community  reactions  to  the  Green  Paper.  The  Green  Paper 
itself  was  written  by  the  Australian  Population  and  Immigration  Council 
(APIC)  which  is  the  major  consultative  body  in  Australia  on  all  aspects  of 
population  and  immigration  policy,  on  the  immigration  program  and  on  popula- 
tion and  immigration  research.  Australia  has  had  long  experience  of  Ailvisory 
Councils  in  this  field  and  thus  far  has  put  them  to  much  better  use  than  Canada 
has.  Because  immigration  was  felt  to  be  so  important  to  Australia  immediately 
after  World  War  II,  the  Chifley  Government  and  its  Minister  for  Immigration, 
Arthur  Calwell  as  well  as  subsequent  administrations,  believed  that  a  substan- 
tial degree  of  public  participation  was  central  to  this  program  and,  therefore, 
created  an  Immigration  Advisory  Council  in  1947,  an  Immigration  Planning 
Council  in  1949  and  an  Immigration  Publicity  Council  in  1962.  These  Councils 
continued  to  advise  government  throughout  the  post-war  period  and  the  Immi- 
gration Planning  Council,  a  very  senior  Advisory  Council  with  an  able  member- 
ship, played  a  very  important  part  in  policy  development  and  planning  in  this 
area.  The  Eraser  Government  which  was  elected  in  1975  decided  to  change 
the  names  and  to  some  extent  the  responsibilities  of  these  Councils.  The  Immi- 
gration Planning  Council  became  the  Australian  Population  and  Immigration 
Council.  The  Immigration  Advisory  Council  was  replaced  by  the  Australian 
Ethnic  Affairs  Council.  The  Immigration  Publicity  Council  had  been  disbanded 
some  years  earlier. 

Recent  policy  developments 

Following  the  review  of  immigration  policies  in  1977-78,  the  Minister  for 
immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs.  Michael  MacKellar,  announced  major  changes 
in  immigration  policy  and  management  in  a  statement  in  Parliament  on  June  7, 
1978.  These  included : 

(1)  Relaxation  of  the  criteria  for  family  reunion, 

(2)  A  more  structured  and  organized  approach  to  the  selection  of  immi- 
grants involving  a  points  system  very  like  tliat  of  Canada's  entitled  NUMAS 
(Numerical  Multif actor  Assessment  System), 

(3)  Three-year  rolling  programs  to  replace  the  annual  immigration  tar- 
gets of  the  past,  with  an  average  net  intake  of  70,(X)0  a  year  during  the  first 
three-year  period  1978-81, 

(4)  A  rest-atement  that  immigration  policy  is  applied  without  discrimina- 
tion on  grounds  of  race,  colour,  nationality,  descent,  national  or  ethnic  origin, 
or  sex. 

Like  Canada,  Australia  has  identified  certain  basic  principles — nine  in  all — 
as  the  basis  for  its  immigration  policy,  although  these  are  not,  as  in  Canada,  en- 
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fshrinerl  in  the  law.^  These  principles  include  a  commitment  to  non-discrimination 
in  immigration  policy.  The  four  major  categories  for  admission  to  Australia 
today  are  also  similar  to  those  of  Canada.  Admission  is  based  on  : 

(1)  Family  reunion ; 

(2)  Skill,  expertise  or  large  investment  in  the  Australian  economy  ; 

(3)  Refugees,  displaced  persons  and  other  applicants  seeking  entry  to 
Australia  on  humanitarian  grounds  ;  and 

(4)  Special  elegibility  which  includes  New  Zealanders  eligible  to  enter 
Australia  under  the  Trans-Tasman  free  flow  arrangement,  U.K.  patrials, 
entrepreneurs  and  self-supporting  retirees. 

Refugee  policy  and  programs 

Australia,  like  Canada,  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  UNHCR 
and  is  among  the  sixty-four  countries,  including  Canada,  which  have  ratif-ed 
the  Geneva  Convention  and  Protocol.  Since  World  War  II,  Australia  has  ac- 
cepted some  318,000  refugees  from  Europe.  Since  the  fall  of  Saigon,  however, 
Australia  has  been  particularly  concerned  with  the  refugee  problem  and,  along 
with  the  ASEAN  Countries,  has  been  directly  exposed  to  the  massive  exodus 
of  refugees  from  Indo-China.  Small  boats  packed  with  Indo-Chinese  refugees! 
have  been  arriving  in  Darwin  in  a  steady  stream.  By  June  1980,  it  is  expected 
that  Australia  will  have  admitted  some  32.000  refugees  from  the  camps  in  Thai- 
land and  Malaysia,  including  those  arriving  in  Darwin  and  adjacent  areas  in 
small  l)oats. 

Australian  refugee  policy  toda.v  is  ba^ed  on  the  following  four  principles: 

1.  Australia  fully  recognizes  its  humanitarian  commitment  and  responsibil- 
ity to  play  its  part  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  resettlement  of  refugees. 

2.  The  decision  to  admit  refugees  must  always  remain  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Australia.  . 

(3)  Special  asisstanne  will  often  need  to  be  provided  for  the  movement  of 
refugees  in  designated  situations  or  for  their  resettlement  in  Australia. 

4.  It  may  not  be  in  the  interests  of  some  refugees  to  settle  in  A'lstrnlia. 
Their  interests  may  be  better  served  by  resettlement  in  countries  elsewhere, 

Tfecent  developments  in  the  management  of  Austrnlia's  refugee  nrogram  iU' 
ciu'^p  the  -creation  of  a  f'fnnrfivg  Ivter-departmevtnl  Committee  on  Refugees  in- 
cluding officers  of  the  Department  of  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Afff-irs.  Prime 
>Tinister  and  Cnliinet,  Employment  and  Industrial  Relations,  Social  Security, 
Hf>alth  and  E'lucation.  This  Committee  maintains  contact  with  voluntary  agen- 
oi'^s,  advises  the  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs  in  a  range  of  refugee 
questions  and  "regiilarly  reviews  the  intake  of  refugees  against  Australia's 
cajiar-itv  to  ensure  succs'^ful  resettlement". 

A  Committee  for  the  Determination  of  Refugee  P!tatn.<i  (the  DORS  Committee) 
has  also  been  established  (as  in  Canada).  This  Committee  consists  of  reprpsent 
atives  of  the  Department  of  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs.  Foreign  Affairs, 
Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  and  the  Attorney  General.  In  addition,  a  separate 
Rpfucee  and  Specinl  Programs  Branch  has  been  created  within  the  Department 
of  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs.  Soecial  teams  of  immigration  officers  are 
al^o  working  in  Thailand  and  Malaysia  to  select  Indo-Chinese  refugees  who  are 
a]>plying  for  admission  to  Australia. 

Ethnic  affairs 

.Mtboufrh  the  term«  "multiculturali;-m"  and  "a  multi<»ultural  society"  are  heard 
frpouently  in  Australia  now,  the  terms  "ethnic  affairs",  "ethnic  communities"  and 
■"ethnic  committees  and  councils"  are  in  wider  use.  The  Ethnic  Affairs  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs  now  has  three  brancb'^s: 
1)  E+hnic  Affnirs  (created  in  107fi)  2)  Settlement  and  3)  Education.  ITnlike 
Cnnada.  therefore,  multicultural  policies  and  programs  and  immigrant  services 
and  education  are  handled  by  the  same  Department  which  has  some  distinct 
advnntages. 

TbQ  Austrnlinn  equivalent  of  the  Canadian  Consultntive  Council  on  Multicul 
turalism  (CCCM)  is  the  Australian  Ethnic  Affairs  Coimcil  (AEAC)  referred 
to  earlier.  The  Council  advises  the  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs  on 
"th<i  lyosition  of  migrants  in  the  community,  the  .suitability  and  effectiveness  of 
ETovemmont  and  community  services  and  the  promotion  and  development  of 
harmonious  relations  among  community  groups". 


k 


*  See  Appendix  I. 
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The  Council  iilso  has  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  communication 
and  consultation  with  ethnic  communities  throughout  Australia.  Its  work  is  or- 
ganized through  four  committees  namely  the  Settlement  Programs  Committee, 
Multicultural  Education  Committee,  Community  Consultation  and  Ethnic  Media 
Committee  and  the  Committee  for  Migrants  and  the  Law.  The  Council  has  also 
taken  a  major  interest  in  such  matters  as  the  needs  of  the  aged  migrant,  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a  second  language,  multicultural  education,  migrant 
resource  centres  and  the  role  of  the  media  in  the  settlement  process. 

Ethnic  Liaison  Officers. — ^A  very  interesting  program  was  implemented  in 
1977-78  within  the  Federal  public  service  in  Canberra.  Senior  officers  in  all 
Federal  departments  and  some  statutory  bodies  were  designated  as  Ethnic  Liaison 
Officers  to  ensure  that  all  government  services  are  responding  to  the  special  needs 
of  migrants  and  that  migrants  have  equal  access  to,  and  information  on  the 
services  provided  by  the  federal  government. 

Staic  Activity  in  Ethnic  Affairs. — All  of  Australia's  six  states  have  their  own 
ethnic  affairs  program  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  several  have  created  their  own 
Ethnic  Affairs  Councils  or  Committees  since  the  federal  government  began  to 
take  major  initiatives  in  this  field  in  1975.  The  State  of  Xew  South  Wales,  for 
example,  with  its  capital  city  of  Sydney,  has  a  large  migrant  population  (in  many 
ways  resembling  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  Canada  and  its  capital  city,  Toron- 
to). The  State  appointed  its  own  Ethnic  Affairs  Commission  in  1976  with  a  man- 
date to  examine  the  whole  area  of  ethnic  affairs  and  migrant  welfare  and  services 
in  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  the  future  role  of  the  Commission  itself.  The  Com- 
mission reported  to  the  Premier  in  June  1978.  New  South  Wales  already  had  a 
large,  voluntary  Ethnic  Communities  Council  and  a  large  number  of  active  ethnic 
community  organizations. 

Commissioner  for  community  relations 

Australia  also  has  a  CfsDnnissioner  for  Connnunity  Relations,  an  office  created 
under  the  Racial  Discrimination  Act  of  1975.  The  first  and  present  Commissioner 
is  the  Hon.  A..T.  Grassby,  a  former  Minister  of  Immigration  in  the  Whitlam  Gov- 
ernment. The  Commissioner  is  required  under  the  Act  to  report  to  Parliament 
annually.  Mr.  Grassby,  who  is  well-known  throughout  Australia,  has  been  very 
active  with  his  staff  not  only  in  working  against  racial  and  other  forms  of 
discrimination,  but  also  in  actively  promoting  the  development  of  Australia  as  a 
multicultural  society. 

Special  programs  for  migrants  and  ethnic  communities 

Two  very  interesting  and  new  programs  or  organizations  which  work  on  behalf 
of  migrants  and  ethnic  communities,  and  have  been  created  recently,  should  be 
mentioned  here.  They  are  : 

(1)  National  Accreditation  Authority  for  Translators  and  Interpreters 
(NAATI). — A  National  Accreditation  Authority  for  Translators  and  Interpreters 
was  created  in  1977  with  the  overall  objective  of  improving  the  quality  and  creat- 
ing a  professional  corps  of  translators  and  interpreters  to  meet  community  and 
other  needs  in  Australia.  NAATT  has  a  Chairman  and  ten  members,  many  of  whom 
are  academic  experts  in  this  field. 

(2)  Telephone  Interpreter  Service. — This  very  successful  service  for  migrants 
was  created  in  1973  in  Sydney  and  Melbourn  and  by  1977-78  was  operating  in 
all  the  State  mainland  capitals.  It  has  now  been  extended  to  WoHonger,  Hobart 
and  Can))erra  and  further  extensions  are  planned.  At  the  present  time,  the  Servii^e 
employs  61  full-time  staff  and  has  nearly  l.OOO  contract  inten>reters.  Migrants 
who  need  help  or  simply  information  on  any  subject  can  be  linked  by  telephone 
'vith  nn  interpreter  in  one  of  moi'e  than  50  languages.  T.I.S.,  provides  a  multi- 
lingual information  and  referral  service  seven  days  a  week  and  can  act  as  a 
lifeline  in  the  case  of  emergencies.  It  has  been  widely  used  by  migrants,  as  well 
as  widely  approved  by  the  public,  and  its  clientele  has  been  increasing  steadily. 

Adult  migrant  education 

The  provision  of  langaiage  training  for  migrants  is  very  similar  in  Canada  and 
Australia — with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Canada's  full-time,  income-supported, 
language  training  program  provided  under  the  Canada  Manpower  Training  Pro- 
gram and  Australia's  useful  Home  Tutor  Scheme — and  has  similar  problems  and  a 
similar  degree  of  success  or  otherwise  in  reaching  all  those  who  need  English 
(or  French  in  Canada)  as  a  second  language.  In  both  countries  it  involves  both 
the  federal  and  provincial/state  levels  of  government. 
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In  Australia,  the  Adult  Migrant  Education  Program  is  a  national  program  ' 
funded  and  co-ordinated  by  the  Commonwealth,  but  most  of  the  courses  and 
classes  are  provided  by  arrangement  with  State  Education  Services,  university  | 
and  technical  education  institutions  and  some  community  groups.  | 

The  recommendations  of  the  Galbally  Report  place  special  emphasis  on  the  im-  | 
portance  of  language  training  and  implementation  of  these  recommendations  are 
now  underway. 

The  Galbally  Review— 1977-78 

The  Galbally  Review  Group  was  asked  to  examine  and  report  on  "the  effective- 
ness of  the  Commonwealth's  programs  and  services  for  those  who  have  migrated 
to  Australia,  including  programs  and  services  provided  by  non-government  orga- 
nizations which  receive  Commonwealth  assistance  .  .  .  identifying  any  areas  of 
need  or  duplication  of  programs  and  services".  It  was  also  asked  to  consider 
"the  roles  and  functions  of  government  and  non-government  organizations  re- 
spectively, and  the  appropriate  relationship  between  them  which  would  ensure 
the  most  effective  planning  and  provision  of  programs  and  services  to  migrants", 
and  "which  programs  and  services  available  to  the  general  community  could  be 
better  designed  to  ensure  that  migrants  (especially  non-English  speaking  mi- 
grants) are  as  well  served  as  others",  plus  a  number  of  other  requirements. 

The  Galbally  Review  proceeded  briskly  and  was  completed  in  well  under  a 
year.  Its  recommendations  were  firm  and  unequivocal  and  the  Eraser  Govern- 
ment accepted  them  with  similar  speed  and  firmness.  On  May  30th,  when  tabling 
the  report  which  he  had  only  received  a  few  weeks  earlier,  the  Prime  Minister 
announced  not  only  that  the  Review  recommendations  had  been  accepted,  but 
that  there  would  be  additional  expenditure  of  $49.7  million  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  migrant  services  over  the  next  three  years.  This  would  include 
an  extra  $13,290,000  for  English  language  teaching  for  children  and  adult 
migrants;  $12,000,000  for  initial  settlement  services  (including  new  settlement 
centres  to  provide  &-12  week  orientation  courses)  ;  $10,770,000  for  ethnic  media 
(including  a  pilot  ethnic  television  station)  ;  $6,800,000  for  multicultural  projects 
(including  teaching  community  languages  and  setting  up  an  Institute  of  Multi- 
cultural Affairs).  In  addition,  $3,-540,000  will  b?  spent  on  communication,  $3,460.- 
000  for  voluntary  and  self-help  services,  $770,000  for  special  groups  (young 
children,  migrant Vomen,  the  handicapped  and  the  aged)  and  $730,000  for  employ- 
ment and  health  services. 

There  is  no  space  within  this  short  report  to  describe  the  Galbally  Review 
recommendations  in  detail,  but  the  additional  expenditures  announced  by  Mr. 
Eraser  will  give  an  indication  of  their  content.  The  full  thrust  and  positive  tone 
of  the  Review  was  impressive.  A  small  task  force  of  senior  officials  was  appointed 
to  implemoDt  the  recommendations,  reporting  regularly  to  the  Prime  Minister.^ 

There  were  major  emphases  in  the  Review  on  (1)  the  importance  of  an  ini- 
tial orientation  program  for  all  migrants,  (2)  the  importance  of  the  concept  of 
multiculturalism  and  the  use  of  ethnic  agencies  in  the  delivery  of  services  to  im- 
migrants. (3)  the  need  for  major  improvements  in  language  training  programs 
catering  for  all  age  groups  and  for  those  who  had  not  been  reached  by  existing 
programs  and  (4)  the  vital  importance  of  good  information  programs  for  mi- 
grants and  the  need,  therefore,  to  strengthen  the  Information  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs. 

One  other  area  examined  by  the  Galbally  Review  was  that  of  the  Good  Neigh- 
bour Councils  or  Good  Neishbour  Movement,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  estab- 
lished in  all  the  major  Australian  cities  in  the  1950's  and  providing  for  years 
the  principal  infrastructure  of  migrant  service  delivery.  The  Councils  which 
were  voluntary  bodies  funded  by  government  had  been  a  remarkable  innovation 
in  the  early  days  when  funds  were  slender  and  voluntary  effort  had  to  be  har- 
ne-^^ed  But  by  the  70's  thev  had  become,  in  most  cases,  elderly  and  conservative 
and  insufficiently  related  to  the  ethnic  communities.  Should  they  survive?  With 
ch-iracteri<?<-ic  reali--m.  thf>  Galballv  Review  said  no.  They  recommended  that  the 
funds  previouslv  allocated  to  the  Councils  should  be  redirected  over  two  years  to 
other  conimunitv  programs  and  that  the  Councils  receive  help  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs  in  this  closing-down  process. 

Immigration  statistics 

The  following  tables  show  Settler  Arrivals  in  Australia  for  the  years  19.'9-60  to 
1977-78  as  well  as  the  top  twenty  Source  Countries  for  1977-78. 
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TABLE  l.-SETTLER  ARRIVALS  1959-60  TO  1977-78 


Year  Assisted         Unassisted  Total 


1959-60. 
1960-61. 
1961-62. 
1962-63. 
1963-64. 
1964-65. 
1965-66. 
!966-67_ 
1967-68. 
1968-69. 
1969-70. 
1970-71. 
1971-72. 
1972-73. 
1973-74. 
H974-75. 
1975-76. 
1976-77. 
1977-78.. 


69.  317 

36,  570 

105,  887 

6G,  996 

41,  295 

108,  291 

42, 062 

43,  746 

85,  808 

57, 159 

44,  729 

101,  888 

71,052 

51,  265 

122,318 

88,616 

51,536 

140, 152 

89, 190 

54,  86 '5 

144, 055 

88,  724 

49,  952 

138,  676 

84,  637 

52,  8S0 

137,  525 

118,  469 

57, 183 

175,  657 

131,868 

53,231 

185,  099 

119,847 

50, 164 

170,011 

82,  343 

50,  375 

132,719 

56,  969 

50,  432 

107,  401 

50,  644 

62,  058 

112,712 

36,  234 

52,913 

89, 147 

18,518 

34,  230 

52,  748 

15,469 

57,  730 

73, 189 

20, 181 

55,  551 

75,  732 

Source:  1959-60  to  1975-76:  based  on  stated  intention  on  arrival  1S76-77  and  1977-78:  based  on  arrival]^of[mlErants 
selected  overseas  plus  intention  to  settle  of  those  not  requiring  entry  permits. 

The  Australian  settler  arrival  top  twenty  1977-78 

Britain 21,647  Greece    1,404 

New  Zealand 9,728  U.S.A.    1,342 

Malaysia' 4,692  Thailand'  ^. 1,271 

South   Africa 2,924  Chile 1,222 

Lebanon 2,  604  Turkey 1,  151 

Hong  Kong 2,  386  Argentina    1,  099 

Vietnam 2,336  Germany  1,061 

Italy 2,204  Netherlands    977 

Yugoslavia    1,890  Canada    949 

Philippines  1, 522  Singapore    932 

'    1  Including  2,610  Indochinese  refugees. 
'  Including  1,002  Indochinese  refugees. 

[Note. — For  much  of  the  factual  material  in  this  paper,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
"Annual  Report  1977-78"  and  "Immigration  Statistics"  of  the  Canada  Employ- 
ment and  Immigration  Commission,  and  to  the  Australian  Department  of  Immi- 
gration and  Ethnic  Affairs'  "Review  '78".] 

Appendix   I.— Principles  and   Objectives  of  Canadian   and  Australian 

Immigration  Policies 

CANADA  :  immigration  ACT,  1977,  PART  I,  CANADIAN  IMMIGRATION  POLICY,  OBJECTIVES 

"3.  It  is  hereby  declared  tha  Canadian  immigration  policy  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  made  under  this  Act  shall  be  designed  and  administered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  promote  the  domestic  and  international  interests  of  Canada  recog- 
nizing the  need 

( a )  to  support  the  attainment  of  such  demographic  goals  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  of  Canada  from  time  to  time  in  respect  to  the 
size,  rate  of  growth,  structure  and  geographic  distribution  of  the  Canadian 
population ; 

(b)  to  enrich  and  strengthen  the  cultural  and  social  fabric  of  Canada, 
I        taking  into  account  the  federal  and  bilingual  character  of  Canada  ; 

i  (c)   to  facilitate  the  reunion  in  Canada  of  Canadian  citizens  and  perma- 

nent residents  with  their  close  relatives  from  abroad  ; 

(d)  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  adaptation  of  persons  who  have  been 
granted  admission  as  permanent  residents  to  Canadian  society  by  promoting 
cooperation  between  the  Government  of  Canada  and  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  non-governmental  agencies  in  Canada  vritli  respect  thereto ; 

j  (e)  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  visitors  into  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  foster- 

ing trade  and  commerce,  tourism,  cultural  and  scientific  activities  and  inter- 
national understanding ; 
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(f )  to  ensure  that  any  person  who  seeks  admission  to  Canada  on  either  a  I 
permanent  or  temporary  basis  is  subject  to  standards  of  admission  that  do  ' 
not  discriminate  on  grounds  of  race,  national  or  ethnic  origin,  colour,  religion  ' 

or  sex ;  | 

(g)  to  fulfill  Canada's  international  legal  obligations  with  respect  to  I 
refugees  and  to  uphold  its  humanitarian  tradition  with  respect  to  the  dis-  ] 
placed  and  the  persecuted  ;  i 

(h)  to  foster  the  development  of  a  strong  and  viable  economy  and  the  j 
prosperity  of  all  regions  in  Canada  ; 

(i)  to  maintain  and  protect  the  health,  safety  and  good  order  of  Canadian 
society ;  and 

(j)  to  promote  international  order  and  justice  by  denying  the  use  of, 
Canadian  territory  to  persons  who  are  likely  to  engage  in  criminal  activity." 

.AUSTRALIA  :  STATEMENT  TO  PARLIAMENT  ON  IMMIGRATION  POLICIES  AND  AUSTRALIA'S 
POPULATION  BY  THE  HON.  M.  J.  R.  MACKELLER,  M.P.,  MINISTER  FOR  IMMIGRATION 
AND   ETHNIC   AFFAIRS,    JUNE    7,    19T8 

<1)  It  is  fundamental  to  national  sovereignty  that  the  Australian  Government 
alone  should  determine  who  will  be  admitted  to  Australia.  No  person  other  than 
an  Australian  citizen,  or  a  constituent  member  of  the  Australian  community,  has 
a  basic  right  to  enter  Australia. 

(2)  Apart  from  people  admitted  as  refugees  and  for  family  reunion,  migrant 
entry  criteria  should  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  benefit  to  the  Australian  com- 
munity, and  the  social,  economic  and  related  requirements  within  Australia.  As 
a  general  rule,  Australia  will  not  admit  for  settlement  people  who  would  repre- 
sent an  economic  burden  to  Australia  through  inordinate  claims  on  welfare, 
health  or  other  resources,  who  would  endanger  the  community  by  criminal  orj 
vother  anti-social  activities,  or  whose  entry  would  be  to  their  own  detriment.        | 

(3)  The  size  and  composition  of  migrant  intakes  should  not  jeopardise  social! 
cohesiveness  and  harmony  within  the  Australian  community.  ! 

(4)  Immigration  policy  should  be  applied  on  a  basis  which  is  nondiscrimina- 
tory. There  are  external  restraints  on  the  extent  to  which  Australia  can  apply' 
a  lion-discriminatory  policy.  Some  countries  will  not  allow  their  nationals  toj 
emigrate;  other  countries  allow  only  those  with  exit  permits  to  leave;  some 
countries  will  not  permit  the  emigration  of  skilled  and  professional  workers. 
Some  countries  will  not  allow  advertising  for  migration  purposes,  others  will  not 
allow  immigration  ofiices  to  be  established  within  their  territories,  or  allow 
immigration  officers  to  operate  within  their  territories.  In  addition,  there  are 
varying  degrees  of  interest  in  migration  to  Australia  in  particular  areas.  The; 
principle  of  non-discrimination  means  that  policy  will  be  applied  consistently  to 
all  applicants  regardless  of  their  race,  colour,  nationality,  descent,  national  or 
ethnic  origin  or  sex. 

(5)  Applicants  should  be  considered  for  migration  as  individuals  or  individual 
family  units,  not  as  community  groups.  An  exception  will  be  refugees  in  desig-: 
nated  refugee  situations,  although  even  in  such  circumstances  the  criteria  for 
selection  will  be  related  to  the  characteristics  of  individal  applicants. 

C6)  Eligibility  and  suitability  standards  for  migrants  should  reflect  Australian 
social  mores  and  Australian  law.  Polygamous  unions  will  not  be  accepted,  or  the 
entry  of  child  fiances.  The  concept  of  immediate  family,  for  eligibility  purposes, 
will  be  derived  from  the  Australian  norm,  that  is,  the  unit  consisting  of  husband, 
wife  and  minor  unmarried  children. 

(7)  Migration  to  Australia  should  be  for  permanent  settlement  although  there 
should  be  no  barrier  preventing  the  departure  of  persons  wishing  to  leave.  The, 
guest-worker  migration  flow  until  recently  popular  in  the  industrialised  coun 
tries  of  Western  Europe  will  not  be  adopted  for  Australia. 

(8)  While  migrants  will  have  the  same  rights  as  other  Australian  residents 
to  choose  their  place  of  residence  individually  or  collectively,  enclave  settlement 
will  not  be  encouraged.  Immigration  policy  will  not  consider  communities  for 
mass  movement  to  Australia  in  situations  where  enclave  settlement  would  occur 

(9)  Policies  governing  entry  and  settlement  should  be  based  on  the  premise 
that  immigrants  should  integrate  into  Australian  society.  Migrants  will  be  given 
every  opportunity,  consistent  with  this  premise,  to  preserve  and  disseminate 
thoir  ethnic  heritage. 
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Ms.  HoLTz:\rAX.  Professor  Hawkins,  T  undeistand  yon  can  doscriber- 
the  Canadian  and  Australian  experience  willi  regard  to  refugee  reset- 
tlement. Please  proceed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FREDA  HAWKINS,  PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


!  Ms.  Hawkins.  At  your  request  I  am  going  to  speak  about  Canadian 
and  Australian  immigration  and  refugee  policies  and  programs.  But 
I  thought.  Madam  Chairwoman,  that  I  would  not  try  to  summarize 
the  paper  that  I  have  submitted  to  you  but.  as  you  are  short  of  time, 
would  go  straight  to  Canada's  refugee  policies  and  programs  and  the 
wa}^  we  are  handling  them;  and  Australia's  also.  Is  that  agreeable  to 
you  ? 

Ms.  HoLTZMAX.  Excellent. 

Ms.  Hawkins.  Right.  I  will  just  say  about  the  paper  that  I  sub- 
mitted to  you  that  I  hope  you  and  the  committee  members  will  find  a 
moment  to  look  at  it,  because  the  way  in  which  immigration  is  handled 
in  both  countries  is  similar  to  the  way  in  which  refugees  are  looked 
after.  The  services  we  provide  for  immigrants  are  also  being  used  to 
look  after  refugees. 

I  would  like,  first  of  all,  to  point  to  two  matters  concerning  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  policy.  Poth  Canada  and  Australia  have  engaged  in 
a  major  review  of  immigration  and  refugee  policy  in  the  last  decade, 
starting  in  the  early  seventies.  We  are  in  close  communication.  We 
rarely  admit  what  we  owe  to  each  other,  but  we  borrow  frequently, 
because  the  j^roblem?  of  scale,  the  problems  of  resources,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  future  development  are  so  similar. 

In  Canada,  we  have  reviewed  our  immigration  policy,  we  have  h:\d 
a  green  paper  and  public  debate  on  immigration  conducted  by  a  par- 
liamentary committee  wliich  produced  a  report  which  Government 
accepted  in  toto.  Out  of  that  we  got  a  new  Immigration  Act,  new  im- 
migration regulations,  better  policies,  and  better  procedures. 

Australia  has  also  done  some  very  interesting  things  in  tliis  field 
in  the  seventies.  She  has  had  a  major  national  poDulation  inquiry,  con- 
ducted by  Professor  W.  D.  Borne  of  the  Australian  National  TTniver- 
sity,  through  which  she  has  acquired  very  valuable  demographic  data. 
She,  too.  has  had  a  green  paper  and  review  of  immijrration  policv.  She 
has  not  changed  her  Immigration  Act  so  far  but  she  has  changed  her 
immigration  regulations. 

Now  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  two 
special  efforts  in  this  area.  First,  to  Canada's  successes  in  the  field  of 
manpower  policies  and  programs  which  we  started  to  develop  in  the 
mVl-IORO's.  We  created  a  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immi.n-ration 
in  1966  and  we  are  now  very  good  at  the  employment  and  training- 
aspect  of  loolnrio-  after  immicrrants  and  refutrees.  We  are  less  good  in 
relation  to  the  volu.ntary  affencies  that  you  refer  to  and  which  we  call 
the  voluntary  sector.  Less  good  at  that,  very  good  on  the  employment 
and  training  side. 

Australia,  on  the  other  l-.and.  has  had  a  most  interostin.o-  review  of 
services  for  immigrants  and  refuirees  earned  last  year  by  a  dose  friend 
of  thp  Prime  Minister,  Frank  Calbally,  a  well-known  barrister  from 
Melbourne. 
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Some  people  believe  that  he  and  Mr.  Fraser  decided  roughly  what 
they  would  do  before  the  review  started.  Anyway  JSIr.  Galbally  and 
a  small  review  group  did  a  survey  of  services  and  programs  in  9 
months.  As  a  result  of  that,  they  have  got  an  extra  $50  million  over 
3  years  for  major  improvements  in  immigrant  services. 

I  have  brought  some  extra  information  today  on  the  financial  de- 
tails of  the  Australian  and  Canadian  programs.  On  the  Australian 
side,  this  comes  from  Mr.  Dierk  Von  Behrens  who  is  the  Australian 
Immigration  Consul  in  New  York.  He  will  be  sending  you  all  this 
material,  so  I  won't  go  into  it  now.  It  should  arrive  within  the  course 
of  the  next  few  days,  I  think. 

Turning  to  refugees,  Canadian  concerns  and  views  about  the  issues 
involved  in  the  Indochinese  movement  of  refugees  to  both  countries 
are  very  similar  to  yours.  What  I  have  heard  discussed  here,  for  ex- 
ample, the  changing  nature  of  the  refugee  movement  out  of  Indochina, 
the  top  professional  quality  of  the  first  people  who  arrived,  how  tal-  1 
ented  they  were,  how  good  they  were  at  English  and  French — thus, 
Quebec  wanted  to  admit  a  lot  of  them — was  an  experience  too.  But 
that  is  now  changing,  and  I  agree  with  the  witnesses  that  you  have 
heard  that  the  people  coming  out  now  are  less  qualified  and  will  re- 
quire more  services.  Those  things  are  the  same. 

But  the  way  in  wliicli  Canada  and  Australia  handle  refugees  and 
refugee  management  is  totally  different.  This  is  partly  due  to  our 
different  political  systems,  but  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  both 
countries  in  which  Government  initiative  and  Government  regulation  j 
has  always  been  very  important. 

Canada  first.  Our  refugee  progi-ams  are  managed  by  government 
with  wholly  unified  approach.  Canada  has  had  a  very  active  refugee 
program  in  the  1970's,  culminating  in  the  Indochinese  movement, 
small  by  your  size,  but  large  by  ours,  with  our  population  of  only  23 
million. 

We  have  taken  in  8.500  Indochinese  refugees  thus  far  with  another 
5,000  to  come  this  year.  We  have  a  commitment  in  our  new  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1977,  to  honoring  our  international  responsibilities  in  rela- 
tion to  refugees.  That  is  now  embodied  in  tlie  law.  Immigration  and 
refugee  programs  nre  managed  by  the  responsible  department  or 
agency,  the  Canada  Employment  and  Immigration  Commission.  The 
Commission  draws  in  supporting  services  from  other  Government  de- 
partments and  from  the  voluntarv  a<zencies  where  required.  We  have 
very  active  Vietnamese  and  other  Indocliinese  committees  in  our  major 
cities.  They  are  subsidized  by  Government  in  order  to  help  Indochinese 
refugees.  The  whole  drive  of  Canada's  refugee  policies  and  progi-ams 
is  to  get  refugees  initially  settled  within  1  year. 

The  average  length  of  time  which  refugee  individuals  and  families 
are  taking  in  Canada  to  get  a  job  of  a  reasonably  pennanent  nature 
and  at  lef)st  satisfactory  accommodation  is  al^out  4  to  5  months.  There 
is  major  drive  as  it  were,  to  do  it  in  1  vear.  But  that  is  a  bit  deceptive 
because  we  believe  in  Canada  that  it  takes  at  least  3  years  for  an  immi- 
grant, some  of  us  think  5.  for  an  immigrant  to  set<^le  in  a  new  country 
satisfactorily.  So  we  regard  this  year  as  stage  1.  It  is  sta.Te  1,  and  in- 
volves getting  reasonably  equipped  and  reasonably  settled.  A  good 
beginning. 
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AVe  have  two  programs  which  help  in  this  process.  The  adjustment 
assistamce  program  which  provides  income  support  up  to  the  time  a 
refugee  can  look  after  himself.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  basic  needs  of  life,  basic  household  needs,  and  labor  market 
access  needs.  We  provide  money  for  people  to  travel  to  other  cities  to 
see  if  they  can  find  employment  there.  That  kind  of  thing. 

Our  other  program  is  the  immigrant  settlement  and  adaptation 
program  under  which  we  are  funding  some  80  agencies  across  Canada, 
providing  services  of  various  kinds  for  immigi'ants  and  refugees. 
On  language  training,  we  provide  full-time,  paid  language  training 
under  the  Canada  manpower  training  program,  as  well  as  Govern- 
ment-funded evening  classes  in  English  and  French.  That  is  provided 
by  governments  at  the  provincial  levels,  supported  jEinancially  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  also  by  voluntary  agencies. 

I  should  mention  that  the  provinces  are  now  closely  involved  in  the 
refugee  resettlement  process.  For  general  care,  we  are  now  budgeting 
$1,200  per  refugee  as  a  maximum.  But  that,  like  the  figures  I  have 
heard  here  I  imaaiiie.  doesn't  really  include  all  costs.  That  $1,200 
figure  doesn't  include  everything  that  we  do  for  the  refugees,  nor  do 
we  use  nearly  as  much  as  $1,200  for  the  majority  of  individual  refu- 
gees who  get  settled  fairly  quickly. 

I  am  just  giving  you  an  outline  of  this.  I  wanted  to  conclude  a  com- 
ment on  our  attitude  to  refugees  in  Canada.  Canadians  are  very  posi- 
tive toward  refugees.  There  is  evidence  of  very  strong  public  support 
coming  in  on  this.  I  might  say  here  we  have  had  no  scheme  of  indi- 
vidual refugee  sponsorship  like  yours.  But  we  have  now  introduced 
a  scheme  of  group  sponsorship  whereby  organizations  like  the  Cana- 
dian Council  of  Churches,  the  Mennonite  community  and  other  groups 
are  able  to  sponsor  small  groups  of  refujjees.  Attitudes  toward  refu- 
gees, we  believe,  are  positive  in  Canada  because,  to  put  it  simply,  we 
like  to  do  good  and  very  often  we  don't  have  any  opportunity  to  do 
this.  Here  is  a  field  in  which  we  can  do  some  useful  things.  And  this 
gets  public  support. 

Tlie  public  image  of  Indochinese  refugees  in  Canada,  even  with  the 
change  in  the  educational  qualifications  of  refugees  coming  in  now, 
is  rather  like  the  view  I  heard  expressed  by  Governor  Kay  this  morn- 
ing, in  that  we  believe  that  these  are  hard-working,  able  people  who 
do  apply  themselves  to  settling  in  a  new  country  very  well. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  Australia.  Australia,  much  closer  and  more  vul- 
nerable in  the  Indochinese  situation  than  Canada  is,  and  receiving 
a  steady  stream  of  small  boats,  a  lot  of  which  never  reach  shore.  Aus- 
tralia feels  herself  to  be  the  farthest  point  to  which  a  small  boat  can 
possibly  get.  You  think  of  how  far  another  step  would  be  for  a  small 
and  leaking  boat.  Small  boats  are  arriving  in  Darwin  and  along  that 
inhospitable  coast  all  the  time. 

Australia  will  have  taken  in  32,000  refugees  by  June  1980.  She's  got 
about  20,000  now. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Professor  Hawkins,  you  will  have  to  forgive  me  for 
interruptinq-  you,  but  our  time  is  very  short,  and  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  other  witness,  and  then  ask  questions. 

Ms.  Hawkins.  Could  you  give  me  1  more  minute  and  I  will  make  a 
few  final  comments  on  Australia  and  that  is  it. 
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Ms.  HoLTZMAx.  Fine. 

Ms.  Hawkins.  The-  Australian  refugee  situation  is  looked  after  b}-  i 
the  Department  of  Immigration  and  Ethnics  Affairs  in  Canben-a,  : 
with  the  help  of  a  Standing  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Refu-  ! 
gees.  Australia  spends  $A1,S00  on  each  refugee.  She  has  a  very  valu- 
able piece  of  equipment  in  the  Commonwealth  Hostels  where  all  refu- 
gees can  be  accommodated  initially.  Australia  provides  free  trans- 
portation, reception,  language  training,  information  and  counseling 
for  refugees;  and  every  single  refugee  coming  into  iVustralia  and  every 
single  immigrant  will  now  get  an  initial  orientation  program  on  Aus- 
tralia and  Australian  life.  This  is  one  of  the  new  developments  whicli 
are  taking  place  as  a  result  of  the  Galbally  Review.  I  have  information 
which  I  can  give  to  you  afterwards  about  the  actual  amounts  spent  on 
refugees  and  the  wav  they  are  allocated. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Thank  you  verj^  nmch,  Professor  Hawkins. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Virginia  Dominguez,  ]\Is.  Dominguez,  your 
statement  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record  in  full.  We  would  appreci- 
ate your  summarizing  it  briefly.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  work  on  the  absorption  of  refugees  in  the  Ignited  States, 
particularly  Cuban  and  Haitain  i-efugees.  For  the  benefit  of  the  sub- 
committee we  would  appreciate  your  focusing  on  the  problems  of  ab- 
sor]^tion  of  those  refugees. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Dominguez  follows :] 

The  Concept  of  Refugee  :  A  Second  American  Dilemma 

The  ideals  of  American  society  seem  challenged  by  the  pragmatism  of  our 
times.  A  nation  "dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal" 
finds  discomfort  in  the  present  reality  of  social  and  economic  inequality.  Slavery 
is  a  thorn  in  the  history  of  American  ideology,  just  as  racial  inequality  is  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  conflict  between  ideal  and  reality  that  Gunnar  Myrdal 
has  so  aptly  called  ''an  American  dilemma"  (1942) . 

The  refugee  likewise  presents  a  challenge  to  American  society.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  specifically  identifies  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness as  inalienable  rights  of  all  men.  The  President's  campaign  for  human  rights 
contemporizes  that  declaration  of  the  principles  on  which  this  nation  stands. 
We  are  outraged  by  the  flagrant  violation  of  human  rights  anywhere  in  the 
world.  We  support,  at  least  in  principle,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
Even  supporters  of  the  modern  anti-abortion  movement  couch  their  arguments 
in  terms  of  the  concept  of  right  to  life  spelled  out  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Federal  Constitution.  Indeed,  we  teach  our  children  to  respect 
human  life  to  the  fullest,  and  to  conceive  of  our  country  as  "a  free  America." 

An  ideology  such  as  this,  rooted  in  the  belief  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  live 
in  freedom,  is  one  w^hich  ought  to  support  only  the  broadest  possible  definition 
of  refugee.  A  refugee  in  these  terms  might  be  one  who  takes  refugee  somewhere 
outside  his  usual  place  of  residence,  because  he  believes  that  in  some  way  his 
life  is  threatened.  A  person  would  be  a  refugee  regardless  of  his  political  beliefs, 
his  national  origin,  his  choice  of  religion,  his  physical  appearance,  his  language, 
or  the  type  of  government  under  which  he  lives.  If  we  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  must  accept,  at  least  in  principle, 
the  equal  rights  of  all  displaced  persons  to  be  recognized  and  treated  as  refugees. 

IDENTIFICATION 

The  laws  now  in  force  betray  the.se  principles  of  American  society  when  they 
restrict  official  recognition  of  refugee  status  to  those  fleeing  political,  racial,  or 
religious  persecution  from  Communist-dominated  governments  or  Middle  EaiStera 
countries.  The  definition  is  clearly  the  product  of  pragmatic  determinants  and 
not  the  concretization  of  American  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.  Its  formula 
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tion  came  with  McCarthyism  and  the  heightening  of  the  Cold  War;  its  Middle 
Eastern  provisions  responded  to  local  pressures  at  home.  The  policy  was  po- 
litically rational,  but  socially  discriminatory. 

H.R.  2816  of  the  first  session  of  the  96th  Congress  takes  stock  of  this  direct 
conflict  between  our  fundamental  principles  as  a  nation  and  the  politically 
responsive,  discriminatory  policies  of  our  government  with  regard  to  refugees. 
Yet  in  my  opinion  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  true  that  it  removes  the 
geographical  and  ideological  restrictions  in  the  current  law's  definition  of  refu- 
gees, and  tliat  the  new  definition  essentially  conforms  to  that  used  under  the 
United  Nation's  Convention  and  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees. 
But  in  its  current  form  it  continues  to  discriminate  against  a  large  number  of 
persons  around  the  world  who  have  reasonable  cause  to  fear  that  their  lives  are 
threatened.  I  am  speaking  specifically  of  what  some  have  termed  "economic" 
refugees. 

Popular  conceptions  draw  clear  lines  between  refugees  and  other  migrants. 
They  assume  tJiat  tlie  former  are  always  involuntary  migrants  and  that  the 
latter  are  always  voluntary  ones.  They  assume,  moreover,  tliat  these  two  types 
have  different  motives  for  migrating,  that  the  temporary  labor  migrant  and 
the  immigrant  move  for  the  sake  of  economic  opportunity  and  that  the  refugee 
is  motivated  almost  exclusively  by  non-economic  factors.  The  refugee  is  thought 
to  be  someone  who  escapes  some  intolerable  condition  in  his  home  region  or 
ctmntry.  For  him,  only  "push"  factors  count.  The  temporary  migrant  or  immi- 
grant is  attracted  by  tlie  potential  of  economic  betterment  for  himself  and  his 
family  in  a  region  or  country  other  than  his  usual  place  of  residence.  Conditions 
at  home  are  thought  to  count  only  in  the  sense  that  the  potential  migrant  can 
perceive  economic  differentials  between  his  place  of  residence  and  the  city  or 
region  to  which  he  hopes  to  migrate.  Refugees  flee  persecution,  it  is  said,  and 
poverty  itself  does  not  persecute. 

Such  clear-cut  distinctions  between  refugees  and  other  migrants  are  rarely 
warranted  by  empirical  reality.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  tliose  Europeans  who 
migrated  to  the  United  States  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  were  fleeing  religious,  social,  or  political  persecution 
as  well  as  adverse  economic  conditions.  The  Puritans,  the  Catholics,  the  Quakers, 
and  the  Amish,  to  name  but  a  few  of  the  religious  groups,  explicitly  left  Europe 
in  order  to  be  able  to  worship  as  they  saw  fit,  but  the  economic  differential 
between  what  they  left  behind  and  what  they  stood  to  gain  in  an  open  frontier 
in  America  was  not  insignificant.  To  ignore  the  economic  facets  of  such  early 
American  refugee  movements  is  to  present  a  totally  unrealistic,  unidimensional 
view  of  history.  Likewise,  to  consider  the  Irish  migrants  to  the  United  States 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  voluntary  migrants  is  to  be 
blind  to  the  complex  reality  of  that  wave  of  migration.  The  potato  famine  wsjS 
neither  created  nor  willed  by  man ;  yet  it  displaced  thousands  of  Irish  peasants 
striving  to  survive  in  the  midst  of  hunger.  Between  1860  and  1885,  large  numbers 
of  Swedes  and  Norwegians  entered  the  United  States,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
most  came  to  escape  religious  persecution  and  compulsory  military  service, 
many  also  consciously  came  to  avoid  the  foreseeable  consequences  of  their 
stagiaant  Scandinavian  economies.  It  would  be  totally  arbitrary  to  say  that 
they  were  voluntary  migrants  or  that  tJiey  were  motivated  by  strictly  non- 
economic  forces.  Reality  shows  a  complex  bundle  of  economic  and  non-economic 
reasons  underlying  these  specific  migrations. 

The  same  is  true  for  more  modern  migrant  movements.  Palestinian  refugees 
present  a  classic  case.  In  1948,  more  than  7i:6,000  Palestinians  (in  the  estimate  of 
the  Ignited  Nations  Economic  Survey  Mission  for  the  Middle  East)  "left  behind 
their  homes,  lands,  livelihoods,  villages,  towns,  and  country  under  conditions  of 
war  and  sought  safety  in  Jordan.  Lebanon,  Syria,  Gaza"  (Barakat  197.3:  147). 
While  they  might  be  said  to  fit  the  specific  definition  of  refugee  used  in  H.R.  2816, 
many  of  the  Palestinian  refugees  thought  economic  considerations  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  their  decision  to  leave  Palestine.  In  a  study  carried  out  by  Peter 
Dodd  and  Halim  Barakat  of  100  refugee  families  in  refugee  camps  and  135 
refugee  families  living  on  their  own,  many  reasons  were  given  for  the  exodus  from 
Palestine.  Ten  percent  of  the  poorer  camp  families  and  nearly  twenty  percent  of 
the  better-off  non-camp  families  mentioned  economic  pressures  as  causes  of  de- 
parture. Among  the  economic  pressures  to  which  they  referred  were  loss  of  in- 
come from  persons  outside  the  occupied  area  and  the  loss  of  income  as  a  result  of 
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the  war  and  occupation  (Barakat  1973:  156-157).  They  were  motivated  much 
less  by  fear  of  persecution  than  by  a  fear  of  substantial  loss  of  economic  power 
or  status.  They  fit  the  working  definition  of  refugee  used  by  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East :  "A  Palestine 
refugee  is  a  person  whose  normal  residence  was  Palestine  for  a  minimum  of  two 
years  preceding  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  in  1948  and  who  as  a  result  of  this  con- 
flict lost  both  his  home  and  means  of  livelihood." 

Loss  of  the  means  of  livelihood  was  an  essential  component  of  the  definition 
of  refugees. 

The  Cuban  case  bears  some  similarity.  In  the  twenty  years  since  the  Cuban 
Revolution,  over  half  a  million  persons  of  Cuban  birth  have  entered  the  United 
States.  Fleeing  from  a  Communist  regime,  they  struck  the  benevolent  chord  of 
the  American  government.  They  were  vrelcome ;  they  were  provided  with  about 
$867  million  in  federal  assistance  in  the  first  thirteen  years  of  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Program ;  and  they  received  the  sympathy  and  attention  of  large  sectors  of  the 
American  population,  concerned  as  they  were  with  the  spread  of  Communism. 
It  has  always  been  assumed  that  the  half  million  Cubans  who  entered  the  United 
States  during  this  period  were,  strictly  speaking,  political  esiles.  But  that  view  is 
clearly  simplistic  and  inaccurate.  Nearly  all  of  the  Cubans  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  after  Castro  assumed  control  of  the  Cuban  government  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1959,  claim  to  have  left  Cuba  directly  or  indirectly  because  of  Castro's 
socialistic  scheme  for  Cuban  society.  Those  who  left  between  1959  and  1962 
during  what  we  now  call  the  first  stage  of  the  Cuban  movement  to  the  United 
States  fit  fairly  closely  the  stereotype  of  the  refugee  outlined  both  by  the  current 
law  on  refugees  and  the  definition  proposed  in  H.R.  2816.  Many  had  been  involved 
in  the  Batista  government  and  had  their  lives  endangered  by  the  revolutionary 
government.  Many  were  capitalists,  high-level  managers  of  foreign  companies, 
and  simply  upper-class  Cubans.  Their  professions,  their  landholdings,  their  family 
backgrounds,  and  their  capital  made  them  likely  enemies  of  the  socialist  revolu- 
tion. Staying  behind  m.ight  well  have  meant  imprisonment  and  death  for  at  least 
some  members  of  the  family.  Their  "particular  social  group"  and  their  "political 
opinion"  caused  them  to  have  "a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution."  They  were,  on 
the  whole,  classic  refugees. 

Past  October  19S2.  however,  the  social  and  economic  background  of  the 
Cuban  entering  the  United  States  becomes  much  more  representative  of  the 
Cuban  population  at  large  (Dominguez  1975:  21-24).  The  proportion  of  profes- 
sionals and  semi-professionals  substantially  declines,  while  that  of  skilled,  semi- 
skilled, and  unskilled  workers  increases.  Fear  of  persecution  or  of  physical 
punishment  declines  as  rea.son  for  departure ;  dissatisfaction  v.'ith  the  state  of  the 
economy,  and  unavailability  of  consumer  goods,  and  a  lack  of  work  incentive 
begin  to  loom  large  as  causes  of  exile.  The  economic  factor  was  easily  present 
after  the  first  few  years  of  the  Cuban  Revolution.  The  Socialist/Communist 
regime  was  blamed  for  the  disarray  which  characterized  the  Cuban  economy,  but 
it  was  still  the  economy  which  impelled  many  Cubans  to  leave  the  island. 

Migration  was  not.  after  all,  a  foreign  idea  to  the  Cuban  population.  Geo- 
graphical proximity  to  the  United  States  meant  that  movement  in  and  out  of 
Cuba  was  neither  difficult  nor  particularly  expensive.  The  United  States  had  had 
Cubans  living  in  its  midst  for  at  least  a  century.  Many  were  political  exiles  from 
prior  administrations,  but  many  vrere  temporary  and  permanent  migrants.  In 
fact,  by  1960  the  Cuban  community  in  the  United  States  numbered  124,416— 
79,1.50  individuals  of  Cuban  birth  and  45.266  of  Cuban  parentage  (U.S.  Census, 
United  States  Summary,  1960,  Table  162).  Of  these,  only  a  few  thousand  would 
have  been  refugees  from  the  Cuban  Revolution  of  1959.  Only  7,021  legal  immi- 
grants from  Cuba  entered  the  United  States  in  1959.  Only  about  4000  Culians 
were  paroled  into  the  United  States  between  January  1,  1959,  and  June  30,  1961. 
Subtracting  these  figures  from  the  total  number  of  Cubans  living  in  the  United 
States  in  1960,  we  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  slightly  over  100.000  individuals  of 
Cuban  birth  or  parentage  composing  the  Cuban  community  of  the  United  States 
before  Castro.  The  point  is  tbat  Cubans  had  come  to  the  United  States  for  quite 
a  number  of  years  in  search  of  greater  social  and/or  economic  opportunity.  For 
many  of  the  middle  class,  working  class,  and  poorer  Cubans,  "exile"  from 
Castro's  Ciiba  has  been  markedly  beneficial.  Their  standard  of  living  has  im- 
proved and  their  ability   to  move  up  the  economic  ladder  greatly  expanded. 

This  mixture  of  social,  political,  and  economic  reasons  for  departure  foimd 
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in  two  classic  contemporary  refugee  movements  calls  into  question  any  con- 
ceptualization of  the  refugee  which  separates  him  completely  from  the  migrant 
population  at  large.  Instead  of  clear-cut  differences,  there  are  fluid  boundaries. 
Haitians  and  illegal  Mexican  workers  in  the  United  States  further  call  into 
question  our  current  concept  of  refugee.  Neither  group  has  ever  been  granted 
refugee  status ;  yet  both  groups  have  valid  reasons  to  claim  that  they,  too,  are 
refugees. 

Estimates  of  the  total  number  of  Haitians  currently  residing  in  the  United 
States  range  from  230,000  to  325,000,  and  of  these  between  two-thirds   and 
three-quarters  are  living  here  illegally   (Segal  1975:  215;  Fontaine  1976:  116; 
Dominguez  1978).  A  majority  of  these  illegals  entered  the  United  States  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  following  a  period  of  intensification  of  political  repression 
in  Haiti  in  the  mid-sixties.  The  Duvalier  family's  regime  of  the  last  22  years 
has  generated  an  estimated  one  m.illion  emigrants  from  Haiti.  Only  a  quarter 
to  a  third  of  these  are  thought  to  have  entered  the  United  States,  but  they  con- 
stitute a  steady,  even  slightly  growing,  stream  of  migrants   (Segal  1975:  200). 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  Haitians  in  the  United  States  consider  themselves 
to  be  political  or  quasi-political  refugees,  and  frequently  compare  their  situa- 
tion with  that  of  the  formally  recognized  Cuban  refugee  population.  Differential 
treatment  of  Cubans  and  Haitians  by  the  U.S.  government  is  a  source  of  sub- 
stantial resentment  toward  the  government  on  the  part  of  much  of  the  Haitian 
community  in  this  country.  Yet  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and 
the  State  Department  continue  to  hold  that  most  Haitians  who  claim  to  be 
refugees  rise  the  cloak  of  political  repression  to  seek  better  jobs.  Richard  Guliage, 
deputy  district  director  of  the  INS  in  Miami,  was  quoted  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  August  17,  1978.  as  saying  that  "our  position  is  that  Haiti  is  not  a  coun- 
try where  everybody  suffers  from  political  oppression."  Consequently,  only  58 
Haitians  have  been  granted  official  political  asylum  in  this  country  since  1972, 
and  all  of  these  have  had  to  be  paroled  in  as  individual  cases  because  the  Cold 
War  definition  of  refugee  still  in  our  books  does  not  allow  the  INS  to  grant 
official  refugee  status  to  the  thousands  of  Haitians  in  this  country  who  claim  to 
be  refugees.  Some  recognition  of  their  special  situation  is,  nonetheless,  being 
granted  by  many  immigration  judges.  They  have  deported  under  300  Haitians 
since  1960.  even  though  thousands  of  illegal  Haitian  residents  have  been  identi- 
fied and  located  by  the  INS.  By  comparison,   almost  2.000   Dominicans   were 
deported  to  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  same  period.  Immigration  judges 
frequently  suspend  the  process  of  deportation  for  Haitians  who  claim  political 
refugee  status,  allowing  them  the  right  to  work  until  such  time  as  the  political 
or  economic  situation  in  Haiti  changes.  Since  1978.  by  order  of  INS  Commissioner 
Castillo,  also  Haitian  "refugees"  are  to  be  released  from  detention  centers  with- 
out posting  a  $500  bond  and  allowed  to  work  while  awaiting  disposition  of  their 
case  in  court.  The  Haitian  situation  is  a  real  thorn  in  our  humanitarian  con- 
science. A  federal  district  court  judge  in  Miami  has  recently  elevated  this  prob- 
lem to  its  rightful  place  as  a  moral  dilemma.  He  ordered  the  INS  on  January  14, 
1979.  not  to  deport  any  more  Haitians  who  claimed  refugee  status  for  at  least 
three  months,  and  he  called  for  the  creation  of  a  presidential  commission  to 
investigate  the  issue  of  possible  harm  to  Haitian  migrants  who  are  returned  to 
their  home  country. 

Arguments  for  and  against  inclusion  of  Haitians  as  political  refugees  in  the 
United  States  mask  yet  a  more  complex  issue,  that  of  the  existence  of  economic 
refugees.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  a  visible  minority  of  the  Haitian  population 
in  the  United  States  was  at  least  partly  motivated  to  migrate  to  this  country  by 
economic  circumstances.  In  a  country  where  urban  unemployment  has  been 
recently  estimated  to  be  about  50  percent  and  where  the  per  capita  GNP  is  a 
mere  $200,  the  lowest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  where  droughts  and 
blights  take  a  severe  toll  on  the  agricultural  production  on  which  Haiti  relies 
for  income,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  only  those  individuals  vrho  have  danger- 
ous political  enemies  have  their  lives  seriously  threatened.  Where  subsistence  is 
tenuous,  life  itself  is  fragile.  I  quote  from  Pierre  Michel  Fontaine  (1978:  241)  : 
"The  reasons  why  they  have  left  are  obvious :  a  ruthlessly  tyrannical  govern- 
ment and  the  general  hopelessness  of  life  that  it  has  brought  about  in  the  coun- 
try, inr-lnrling  an  excessivelv  his:h  rate  of  "nonemnloyment."  famine,  and  a  bleak 
economic  future.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  difference  between  economic  and 
political  refugees  is  merely  academic,  or  rather  bureaucratic,  and  has  no  meaning 
m  real  life." 
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A  more  typical  example  of  an  economic  refugee  is  the  illegal  Mexican  worker 
in  the  United  States.  Much  has  been  written  and  argued  in  recent  years  about 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Mexican  illegal  in  this  country.  This  is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  facts  and  the  hypotheses 
surrounding  this  massive  migration  flow,  but  a  few  words  about  the  causes  of 
Mexican  illegal  migration  to  the  U.S.  might  illuminate  the  validity  of  the  con- 
cept of  economic  refugee. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  Mexican  illegal  is  a  calculating,  profit-seeking 
voluntary  migrant  (Corwin  1978:  14).  But  field  observers  in  Mexico  itself  pre- 
sent a  significantly  different  picture — one  of  the  migrants  as  people  who  migrate 
out  of  necessity,  rother  than  out  of  choice.  Anthropologist  Ina  Dinerman 
describes  migration  to  the  United  States  as  "an  option  which  is  not  chosen  with 
great  glee  (but),  only  with  some  degree  of  reluctance"  (Dinerman  in  Cornelius, 
ed..  1979).  Michael  Kearney  concurs  in  his  recent  research  on  U.S.-bound  migra- 
tion from  a  community  inOaxaca,  Mexico.  Wayne  Cornelius  found  in  1975-76 
that  the  migrants  from  rural  Jah.sco  and  other  parts  of  central  Mexico  are  usu- 
ally people  operating  at  the  Margin  of  subsistence — underemployed,  with  highly 
varialile  income,  and  with  little  or  no  property  to  sell  in  time  of  need.  Loss  of  a 
crop,  a  job,  or  even  a  member  of  the  family  can  result  in  acute,  short-term  eco- 
nomic necessity.  Often,  in  the  absence  of  relatives  in  comfortable  economic  posi- 
tions, there  is  little  recourse  but  to  migrate.  The  poorest  tend  to  migrate  tempo- 
rarily to  coastal  areas  within  Mexico;  the  younger  ones  with  at  least  enough 
money  for  the  trip  to  the  United  States  will  attempt  illegal  labor  migration 
to  this  country.  Tliat  for  some  there  is  an  element  of  adventure  and  profit-seeking 
is  undoubtedly  true,  for  many,  if  not  most,  there  is  a  clear  perception  of  life- 
sustaining  economic  need.  A  Mexican  woman  interviewed  by  Reining,  et  al. 
(1977:  118)  captured  this  personal,  common  dilemma:  "What  we  need  is  a  way 
to  earn  money  without  leaving."  With  a  rate  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment estimated  in  1977  to  be  57  percent  of  the  labor  force,  there  is  simply  no 
way  for  many  workers  to  siipport  their  families  even  at  a  bare  subsistence  level. 

The  political  implications  of  recognizing  the  existence  of  economic  refugees 
are.  of  course,  tremendous.  They  include  asking  the  inevitably  controversial 
question,  shouldn't  at  least  some  of  the  Mexican  illegals  in  the  United  States  be 
granted  refugee  status?  They  include  setting  up  criteria  to  determine  basic  sub- 
sistence needs  and  devi-sing  strategies  to  raise  standards  of  living  around  the 
world  to  at  least  a  minimum  level  of  subsistence.  They  include  the  insoluble 
problem  of  worldwide  poverty,  malnutrition,  illiteracy,  and  disease.  Would  the 
United  States  by  recognizing  the  existence  of  economic  refugees  be  granting  at 
least  potential  refugee  status  (and  thereby  entry  into  this  country)  to  the  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world  who  might  qualify  as  such?  How  far  does 
American  responsibility  extend? 

H.R.  2816  is  a  useful  and  sensitive  piece  of  legislation,  but  its  treatment  of  the 
-refugee  question  as  a  problem  separate  from  the  more  general  and  related  ques- 
tion of  migration  narrows  its  scope  and  its  utility.  I  would  not,  practically 
speaking,  expect  this  Committee  to  entertain  a  concept  of  refugee  broad  enough 
to  encompass  at  least  a  sector  of  the  Mexican  illegal  population  in  the  United 
States.  The  controversy  illesals  engender  in  this  country  at  tlie  present  time 
would  inevitably  tie  up  legislation  on  the  refugee  question.  But  we  should  at 
least  publicly  acknowledge  the  fact  that  we  are  arbitrary  when  we  draw  arbi- 
trary distinctions,  and  that  our  pragmatism  .supersedes  our  idealism. 

'{  RESETTLEMENT — QUESTIONS   OF   PURPOSE 

The  resettlement  of  refugees  in  the  United  States  also  serves  as  a  kind  of 
mirror  of  American  society,  its  beliefs  and  its  practices.  We  can  learn  from  the 
positive  as  well  as  the  negative  experiences  of  groups  of  immigrants  in  different 
sectors  of  American  society  and  different  regions  of  the  country.  With  refugee 
groups,  our  data  should  be  even  better  than  with  average  non-refugee  immigrant 
groups  since  the  refugees  have  been  monitored  througliout  their  first  few  years 
of  life  in  the  country.  Their  successes  are  in  part  our  .successes;  their  failures, 
also  in  part  our  failures.  But  the  government's  haphazard  approach  to  refugees 
in  our  recent  past  has  precluded  any  serious  consideration  of  the  sociological 
and  jihilosophical  inn)lications  of  its  vnrious  refusree  programs.  Consoquentlv, 
the  fundamental  question  of  what  constitutes  success  has  not  been  asked  enough. 
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If  large-scale  federal  programs  of  assistance  to  refugees  are  systematically 
going  to  be  made  available,  choices  ought  to  be  made  beforehand.  These  choices 
include:  (a)  attempting  to  maintain  or  regain  individuals'  pre-exile  lifestyles, 
thereby  minimizing  culture  shock  and  maximizing,  it  would  seem,  Lntlividual 
happiness;  (b)  assimilating  the  refugees  functionally  as  well  as  culturally;  and 
(c)  transforming  the  refugees,  first,  into  more  typical  voluntary  migrants  and, 
second,  into  ethnics. 

Each  of  these  goals  suggests  modes  of  incorporation  into  American  society 
and  specific  strategies  for  achieving  these  goals.  Accompanying  each  goal  also  is 
a  particular  view  of  what  American  society  is  and  or  should  be.  The  first  values 
little  change.  It  seeks  to  preserve  regional  and  national  heritages  along  with  the 
principles  of  social  organization  of  each  group  of  immigrants  or  refugees  in 
American  society.  The  whole  is  seen  as  a  conglomerate,  made  up  of  parts  which 
are  untouched  by  interaction  with  other  parts  and  which  are  even  structurally 
independent  of  each  other.  Its  idealized  state  is  that  of  a  society  which  is  no 
more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Each  group,  including  the  refugee  group  entering 
the  social  scene,  would  alone  be  responsible  for  selecting  and  identifying  its  own 
wants  and  needs.  Helping  such  a  refugee  group  would  entail  merely  providing 
basic  subsistence  needs  or  the  level  of  comfort  to  which  the  refugee  is  used. 
Assimilation  and  acculturation  would  be  minimized.  Geographical  isolation 
would  be  valued  as  it  might  allow  the  creation  of  a  microstate  within  American 
society.  In  effect,  a  kind  of  refugee  reservation  would  be  set  up. 

The  second  set  of  goals  are  more  viable  but  also  more  controversial.  In  pro- 
moting the  complete  assimilation  of  the  refugee  group,  it  seeks  to  minimize  deep 
cultural  or  perceptual  differences  and  to  retain  at  best  only  the  folkloric  or  mate- 
rial products  of  each  group's  regional  or  national  heritage.  Its  underlying  vision 
of  American  society  is  of  an  integrated  class  society  dominated  by  the  principle 
of  intergenerational  upward  mobility.  Strategies  to  promote  assimilation  include 
geographic  dispersal,  intensive  language  training  and  acculturation  seminars, 
training  and  education  up  to  a  level  in  which  incorporation  might  be  facilitated, 
an  active  employment  office  for  refugees  which  would  determine  areas  of  the 
country  with  labor  shortages  and  locate  refugees  with  the  skills  needed  for  such 
jobs,  and  finally,  the  recognition  that  there  are  racial,  ethnic,  color,  and  religious 
prejudices  in  American  society  and  that  refugees  are  most  likely  to  assimilate 
into  certain  sectors  of  society  more  than  in  others.  Refugees  w^ould  be  relocated 
in  geographical  areas  or  neighborhoods  where  incorporation  into  a  "similar" 
sector  of  American  society  might  be  possible.  Such  is  the  case  with  sub-Saharan 
Africans  and  black  West  Indians,  for  example,  who  socialize  with  Afro-Ameri- 
cans and  are  perceived  to  be  black  like  native  Afro-Americans.  Such  might  be  the 
case  with  Indo-Chinese  refugees  and  Oriental  Americans,  or  with  Soviet  .Jewish 
emigres  in  an  American  Jewish  community. 

The  third  possible  choice  outlined  above  is  probably  the  most  popular  among^ 
immigrant  groups  and  their  descendants  at  the  present  time.  American  society 
is  seen  as  a  mosaic  of  ethnic  groups,  with  the  whole  in  this  case  being  much  more 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  It  fosters  the  creation  of  ethnic  neighborhoods  or 
ghettoes :  it  strongly  supports  bilingual  bicultural  education  programs  that 
accentuate  differences  between  members  of  the  group  and  members  of  neigh- 
boring groups ;  it  does  not  scoff  at  downward  occupational  mobility  since 
ethnicity  strives  to  be  more  important  than  socioeconomic  status  or  class,  and 
it  promotes  the  formation  of  "ethnic"  political  interest  groups. 

I  identify  tliese  three  choices  as  more  or  less  coherent  models,  because  manr 
of  the  debates  about  the  merits  of  individual  programs  of  aid  for  refugees  boil 
down,  often  without  discussants  being  fully  conscious  of  the  nature  of  their 
differences,  to  questions  of  image  and  purpose  of  American  society.  Should  we 
disperse  the  refugees  or  should  we  create  small  ghettoes-  Should  we  begin  large- 
scale,  comprehensive  programs  of  aid  for  refugees,  or  should  we  adopt  an  essen- 
tially laissez-faire  policy  providing  little  more  than  information  and  initial  sub- 
sistence? Should  we  have  bilingual  education  or  intensive  summer  and  pre-sphnol 
courses  strictly  in  Engli.sh?  The  answers  depend  on  the  goals  we  choose,  and  the 
goals  on  how  we  think  American  society  is  constituted  and  what  direction  it 
should  take. 

Piecemeal  policies  often  result  in  the  adoption  of  strategies  ill-suited  to  achieve 
stated  goals.  Bilingual  education  is  one  such  example  of  a  problematic  strategy. 
Its  stated  goals  are  the  functional  incorporation  of  non-English  speakers  into; 
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American  society,  the  instilment  of  pride  in  a  non-Anglo  heritage  and  the  preser- 
vation of  non-Anglo  cultures.  But  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  is  improving 
immigrants'  chances  for  upward  mobility,  and  there  is  some  question  within 
migrant  communities  themselves  that  it  might  be  retarding  the  process  of  acquir- 
ing fluency  in  English.  The  short-term  satisfaction  a  non-threatening  learning 
environment  might  give  to  non-English  speakers  must  be  weighed  in  value  against 
potentially  negative  long-term  consequences.  There  is  the  real  possibility  that  bi- 
lingual-bicultural  programs  are  simply  institutionalizing  the  cultural-social 
marginality  of  these  recent  non-English-speaking  migrants.  I  think  the  last  goal 
the  government  should  have  is  to  create  a  permanent  underclass  of  American 
citizens.  Priority  should  be  given  to  intensive  courses  in  English  at  all  levels,  but  | 
especially  in  pre-school  and  early-grammar  school  education.  In  Israel  where  mul- 
tilingualism  exists  at  an  even  greater  level,  one  solution  is  to  add  an  extra  year 
of  kindergarten  into  the  required  school  curriculum.  It  is  a  year  set  aside  funda- 
mentally for  the  acquisition  of  Hebrew,  one  to  enable  all  children  to  begin  first 
grade  on  an  equal  footing.  Cultural  heritages  are  not  ignored,  but  pragmatic  ^ 
considerations  regarding  individual  needs  in  a  new  society  are  accorded  top  j 
priority.  One  might  argue  that  it  is  possible  to  function  in  American  society  v.ith- 
out  much  competence  in  the  English  language,  but  one  cannot  seriously  argue 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  so  at  all  occupational  levels.  Generalized  bilingual/bicul- 
tural  education  programs  are  good  ideas  only  if  we  want  to  ensure  the  marginal- 
ization  of  certain  groups  of  migrants,  refugees,  temporary  migrants  or  permanent 
residents. 

A  host  of  factors  contribute  to  the  type  of  adjustment  refugees  make :  edu- 
cational and  occupational  characteristics  of  the  refugees  themselves,  familiarity 
with  American  culture,  physical  appearance,  language  (and  knowledge  of  Eug 
lish  resignation  to  the  conditions  of  exile,  and  the  age  structure  of  the  refugee 
population.  No  individual  refugee  or  immigrant  group  can  serve  as  model  for  all 
such  groups.  The  Cubans,  for  example,  have  been  rather  successful  in  joining 
the  middle  and  upper  middle  class  of  American  society  (Dominguez  1975),  though 
the  group  is  by  no  means  homogeneous.  But  a  number  of  factors  contributed  to 
their  success — factors  which  are  not  always  present  in  refugee  populations.  The 
Cubans  were,  to  begin  with,  generally  educated ;  they  lost  social  and  economic 
status  as  a  result  of  the  Revolution  and  sought  at  almost  all  costs  to  regain  it ; 
since  they  fled  from  a  Communist  regime,  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
American  government;  almost  all  were  Caucasian  or  looked  Caucasian  enough 
to  pass  for  white ;  they  had  been  exposed  to  American  culture  and  American  so- 
ciety throughout  their  lives  due  both  to  physical  proximity  and  economic  inter- 
penetration,  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  had  arranged  for  the  resettlement  of 
well  over  half  of  all  Cubans  in  the  United  States  (66.5  percent  of  all  those  reg- 
istered at  the  Cuban  Refugee  Center  and  71.4  percent  of  all  airlift  arrivals  being 
resettled  outside  Florida).  Rafael  Prohias  and  Lourdes  Casal  estimated  that  as 
of  January  1972  only  12  percent  of  Cubans  initially  sent  to  live  outside  Florida 
had  resettled  themselves  in  Miami  (Prohias  and  Casal  1974:  119).  Though  there 
is  growing  evidence  of  further  "return  migration"  of  Cubans  to  southernFlorida 
since  1972,  the  majority  of  those  resettled  by  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  con- 
tinue to  live  outside  Florida.  No  one  thing  in  isolation  can  be  said  to  have  made 
Cuban  refugee  adjustment  to  life  in  the  United  States  successful,  but  the  par- 
ticular combination  of  attributes  and  circumstances  in  this  case,  as  in  all  cases, 
was  unique. 

Some  refugee  groups  will  come  from  societies  with  values  fundamentally  sim- 
ilar to  our  own,  whereas  others,  often  the  Orientals,  the  South  Asians,  the  ref- 
ugees from  remote  areas  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  may  experience  much  more  pro- 
longed culture  shock  and  social  alienation  than  European  or  even  Latin  American 
migrants.  The  less  familiar  a  refugee  group  is  with  American  culture,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  that  it  will  experience  serious  mental  stress.  Immediate  geographic 
dispersal  of  such  a  refugee  population  might  easily  result  in  increased  mental 
stress,  since  dispersal  would  deprive  the  refugee  of  his  only  source  of  familiar 
emotional  support.  But  geographic  concentration  could  also  "have  adverse  conse- 
quences. The  less  familiar  a  refugee  group  is  with  American  culture  the  greater 
the  chances  that  he  is  also  not  Caucasian  in  appearance.  Geographic  concentra- 
tion could  result  in  the  formation  of  a  racial  ghetto.  The  advantages  this  accrues 
to  the  first  generation  may  be  wiped  out  over  time  if  as  a  result  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  second  generation  to  escape  the  social  economic  nnd 
I)olitical  boundaries  of  the  parental  ghetto.  Ensuring  mobility  for  the  second 
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generation  would  be  paramount.  Intensive  English  language  training,  rather  than 
bilingual-bicultural  education,  would  be  necessary. 

Some  refugee  groups  are  older  than  the  average  population,  and  may  as  a 
result  be  more  apt  to  seek  to  preserve  their  heritage  and  their  lifestyles.  They 
tend  to  be  more  conservative  in  their  politics  and  their  personal  lives  than 
middle-aged  and  younger  members  of  the  group.  The  women  may  find  them- 
selves helpless,  and  among  the  widows  this  helplessness  frequently  verges  on 
despair.  The  older  sector  of  the  Cuban  and  Hungarian  refugee  populations  in 
the  United  States  are  torn  by  conflicting  desires  to  maintain  their  social  honor, 
their  independence,  and  their  pride  in  themselves  and  to  subsist.  Welfare,  social 
security,  and  Medicare  are  appreciated,  but  often,  if  not  usually,  they  serve  to 
remind  the  older  refugee  of  the  worst  conditions  and  consequences  of  exile. 
Older  refugees  undoubtedly  suffer  the  most.  It  becomes  harder  the  older  one  is 
to  learn  a  foreign  language,  tolerate  unfamiliar  customs,  learn  a  new  trade  or 
profession,  and  adapt  to  a  total  loss  of  status  and  total  anonymity.  Though 
some  older  refugees  can  be  retrained,  few  will  have  the  spirit  to  pursue  any 
long-term  educational  program.  An  emphasis  on  occupational  therapy  or  re- 
habilitation may  be  preferable. 

Immigrant  groups  in  contact  with  refugee  populations  but  ineligible  for  any 
special  treatment  from  government  agencies  often  resent  the  refugees  to  the 
point  of  expressing  overt  animosity.  Haitians.  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Dominicans, 
for  example,  openly  resent  the  Cuban  Refugee  Pro.gram  and  by  extension  Cubans 
them^ielves.  There  is,  from  their  point  of  view,  a  clear  injustice  in  the  matter : 
the  Caribbean  population  in  the  United  States  with  the  best  educational  and 
occupational  equipment  with  which  to  "make  it"  alone  in  American  society  is 
the  one  and  only  Caribbean  group  to  be  oiTered  the  benefits  of  massive  financial, 
administrative,  and  educational  government  help  through  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Program.  Likewise,  there  are  rumblings  throughout  the  "colored  Creole"  com- 
munity of  New  Orleans,  the  beginnings  of  resentment  against  the  Vietnamese 
refugees  who  were  recently  resettled  in  their  midst.  In  their  view,  the  govern- 
ment is  imposing  its  wishes  upon  their  com-munity  because  (a)  the  government 
assumes  that  the  Creoles  as  nonwhites  may  be  more  willing  to  incorporate  the 
Vietnamese  into  their  community  than  would,  for  instance,  a  group  of  WASPS 
or  even  of  white  ethnics;  and  (b)  that  the  Creoles  are  powerless  because  they 
are  black/colored  and  can  do  little  to  resist  the  displacement  of  some  of  their 
own  people  by  a  group  singled  out  and  supported  by  the  government.  Intergroup 
relations  play  a  crucial  part  in  the  degree  of  adjustment,  the  level  of  happiness, 
and  the  kind  of  incorporation  of  individual  refugee  groups.  Much  more  thought 
should  be  given  to  minority  group  relations,  to  racial/ethnic  self-images  of 
refugee  and  migrant  groups,  and  to  potential  sources  of  intermigrant  tension. 
The  views  of  outsiders  or  of  the  majority  of  American  society  shoiild  not  be 
trusted  for  this  purpose.  For  example,  just  because  Cubans.  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans. Puerto  Ricans.  and  Dominicans  all  speak  Spanish  does  not  mean  that 
they  can  automatically  form  a  supporting  community  for  each  other.  Much 
of  the  anthropological,  sociological,  and  social  work  evidence  on  this  subject 
suggests  that  the  onposite  may  be  much  closer  to  the  truth.  The  groups  com- 
pete with  each  other  tremendously  for  the  little  status  they  feel  is  available  to 
them.  Care  shoiild  be  taken,  therefore,  not  to  assume  that  the  Indo-Chinese  ref- 
ugees will  fit  in  easily  into  Chinese  or  Oriental  American  communities  in  this 
country,  even  when  one  is  speaking  of  Sino- Vietnamese  refugees  and  Chinese 
Americans. 

CONCLUDING   REMARKS 

Refugees  present  the  United  States  with  two  challenges:  (1)  they  make  us 
test  the  limits  of  our  conviction  that  all  men  have  certain  inalienable  rights 
and  that  among  them  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness:  and  (2) 
thev  challenge  us  to  choose  a  direction,  vision,  or  emphasis  for  social  life  in 
this  country.  Whom  we  accept  as  refugees  and  what  we  do  with  them  when 
they  settle  in  this  country  reflect  deeply  on  American  society. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  VIRGINIA  DOMINGUEZ,  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HARVARD  SOCIETY  OF  FELLOWS 

^Is.  Dominguez.  I  realize  you  have  no  more  than  2  minutes  or  so,  j 
so  I  will  make  my  points  very  briefly. 

As  you  can  tell  from  the  statement,  I  have  two  fundamental  con- 
cerns. I  will  focus  on  the  second,  but  briefly  mention  that  one  of  my 
concerns  is  the  definition  of  refuo-ee,  which  I  tliink  even  in  House 
Eesolution  2816  is  not  broad  enough.  I  think  you  are  going  to  have 
problems  identifying  individuals  who  are  being  persecuted,  so  to  speak, 
only  for  political  and  religious  reasons.  There  are  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals, including  in  particular  the  Haitian  poi)ulation  now  number- 
ing close  to  c300,000  in  the  United  States,  most  of  whom  might  best  be 
described  as  economic  refugees.  Most  of  them  claim  to  be  quasi- 
political  refugees. 

The  distinction  draAvn  is  essentialy  arbitrary.  This  should  be  in 
the  record  as  something  the  committee  should  consider. 

INIr.  BuTLKJi.  What  is  an  economic  refugee?  Everybody  is  an  eco- 
nomic refugee ;  are  they  not  ? 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Mr.  Butler,  since  time  is  running  out,  we  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  allow  the  witness  to  finish,  then  ask 
questions. 

Ms.  Dominguez.  I  will  answer  in  a  moment  if  time  permits.  My 
other  point  concerns  possible  strategies  for  resettling  refugees  in  this 
country.  I  think  we  are  all  too  interested  in  helping  refugees.  I  will 
add  tliat  I  have  personal  experience  with  this  since  I  was  born  in 
Culm  and  came  here  in  1960.  The  United  States  does  not  seem  to 
realize  that  tliere  are  fundamental  differences  between  refugee  grou}5S 
that  help  and  sometimes  really  hinder  the  absorption  of  various  immi- 
grants here.  They  include  occupational  background,  educational  back-; 
ground,  general  social  and  cultural  background.  But  there  are  also 
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differences  such  as  familiarity  with  American  culture  and  racial 
characteristics  of  the  population  in  general,  both  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely important.  The  qtiestion  of  whether  or  not  the  Cubans  have 
been  successfully  incorporated  into  American  society  is  one  that  I  can 
talk  to  at  great  length  and  obviously  don't  have  time  to  address  here. 
I  have  included  a  list  of  references  for  your  use  in  the  statement. 
Essentially  the  answer  is  yes,  the  Cubans  are  much  better  off  than 
other  Hispanics  in  the  United  States.  They  are  almost  as  well  off 
as  the  average  white  American.  They  are  better  off  in  general  than 
the  average  A  fro- American. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  population  is  split.  About  25  percent  of 
the  Cuban  families  in  the  United  States  today  make  over  $20,000  a 
year.  Now  let  me  add  that  that  is  because  usually  the  woman  now  works, 
whereas  in  Cuba  only  17  percent  of  the  women,  adult  women,  worked 
outside  the  home  before  1959.  Of  that  particular  group,  mostly  upper 
class  and  upper  middle  class,  55  percent  of  them  work  in  the  United 
States  now.  The  family  income  that  we  are  talking  about  is  essen- 
tially an  income  that  is  derived  from  two  salaries,  not  just  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  about  17  to  20  percent  of  Cuban  families  in  the 
United  States  have  less  than  $7,000  a  year  to  live  on.  Many  of  those 
are  older  widows  who  are  unable  to  speak  English,  and  never  became 
incorporated  into  American  society. 

A  large  number  of  those  live  in  Dade  County  and  not  outside.  New 
York  has  a  problem  in  this  respect  as  well.  New  York  had  an  older 
Cuban  population  that  had  been  coming  here  well  since  the  19th  cen- 
tury. There  were  close  to  100,000  Cubans  in  the  United  States  before 
1959  and  most  of  them  lived  in  New  York. 

The  question  of  resettlement  that  many  of  you  have  raised  is  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  refugees  should  be  dispersed.  The  Cuban 
experience  sheds  light  on  this  issue. 

Frankly,  yes,  there  are,  about  -350,000  Cubans  in  Dade  County.  But 
there  are  about  350.000  Cubans  everywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  major  dispersal  of  any  immigrant  group  in  the  United 
States.  Over  50  percent  of  the  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States 
live  outside  Florida  including  Alaska  and  Guam. 

Again  I  have  lists  that  I  can  show  you.  It  is  the  belief  of  several 
social  scientists  who  have  done  work  on  this  that  the  dispersal  of  the 
population  has  been  a  major  factor  in  contributing  to  incorporation. 
Outside  Florida,  with  the  exception  of  those  living  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  Cubans  seem  to  have  higher  income,  higher  occu- 
pational status,  and  greater  fluency  in  English.  A  kind  of  ghetto  men- 
tality has  emerged  amono;  Cubans  in  Dade  County.  Although  there 
are  some  very  wealthy  Cubans  in  Miami,  the  popular  image  of  the 
Cuban  refugee  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  socioeconomic  situation 
of  most  of  the  Cubans  in  the  Miami  area.  There  are  many  more 
statistics  I  could  cite,  but  I  would  rather  stop  and  answer  questions, 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Butler.  Just  the  one  question  :  We  start  talking  about  economic 
refuo:ees.  then  we  count  every  poor  man  and  child,  don't  we  ? 

Ms.  DoMiNGUEz.  I  agree  that  this  is  a  problem.  That  is  why  I  urge 
you  to  read  my  statement.  I  am  not  arguing  necessarily  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  so-called  economic  refugees  in  the  definition  in  this  bill.  I  am 
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just  saying  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  economic  and  political 
refugees.  Most  Americans  think  that  Cubans  in  the  United  States  are 
bona  fide  political  refugees. 

However,  I  know  very  well  that  many  of  the  Cubans  who  came  to 
the  United  States  smce  1959  do  not  fit  the  traditional  definition  of 
a  political  refugee. 

Most  students  of  the  Cuban  population  now  believe  that  a  large 
number  of  the  Cubans  w4io  arrived  in  the  United  States  after  1965 
are  best  described  as  consumer  refugees. 

Mr.  Butler.  What  is  that? 

Ms.  DoMiNGUEz.  I  use  the  term  consumer  refugees  to  refer  to  those 
people  who  left  Cuba  largely  because  they  were  used  to  a  standard 
of  living  that  they  could  no  longer  have  in  Cuba.  Many  consumer 
goods  were  not  easily  available  after  the  revolution.  Many  of  those 
who  came  after  1965,  were  housewives  and  children,  and  were  not 
actively  political.  They  were  not  necessarily  poor,  or  the  victims  of 
political  persecution.  The  people  who  really  do  qualify  as  political  ref- 
ugees, certainly  within  the  Cuban  population,  are  the  people  who  left 
within  the  first  2  years  after  the  revolution  and  not  those  thereafter. 
So  it  is  very  difficult  to  dra  w  (he  distinction. 

Ms.  Hawkins.  The  committee  is,  no  doubt,  aware  of  the  whole  inter- 
national discussion  relating  to  the  definition  of  the  refugee  and  the 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  UNHCH  definition.  That 
definition  does  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  refugees  impelled  by  eco- 
nomic circumstances  to  leave  their  country,  nor  does  it  handle  the 
problem  of  being  a  refugee  inside  your  own  country  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case  today.  If  you  are  adopting  that  definition,  it  is  a 
definition  with  which  many  members  of  the  UNHCK.  executive  itself 
are  very  dissatisfied  with. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Madam  Chairwoman,  I 
appreciate  your  contributions  to  the  panel  and  look  forward  to  reading 
your  presentation  with  more  care. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  I  am  not  sure  I  understood  the  thrust  of  your 
statement,  Ms.  Dominguez,  as  to  the  desirability  of  dispersal.  Is  that 
something  you  think  we  ought  to  be  doing  ?  Is  it  something  we  ought 
to  be  actively  encouraging  or  discouraging  ?  Is  it  a  better  idea,  perhaps, 
to  have  people  living  in  groups  for  the  first  year  or  two  so  they  can 
have  support  from  people  who  share  the  same  values  and  same 
experiences  ? 

Ms.  Dominguez.  I  can  give  you  an  academic  answer  as  well  as  my 
own  personal  opinion.  The  academic  answer  is  the  one  that  appears 
in  my  statement.  It  depends  on  what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish. 
There  are  clearly  three  separate  objectives  we  can  have  when  we  re- 
settle refugees.  If  you  are  simply  trying  to  just  allow  them  to  survive 
in  your  own  society  and  essentially  leave  them  aone,  you  think  that 
the  grou])s  ought  to  go  through  the  same  sort  of  problems  the  earlier 
migrants  went  through,  you  essentially  leave  them  alone. 

If  they  want  to  settle  where  they  settle,  that  is  fine.  I  am  assuming 
this  is  not  the  position  of  most  of  "the  people  on  the  committee  and  is 
not  my  own  ])osition. 

On  the  other  hand,  tha  other  two  are  very  controversial.  One  is  to 
encourage  social  and  cultural  assimilation ;  "the  other  is  to  encourage 
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a  kind  of  ethnic  identification,  or  etlmic  separatism  of  the  population. 
From  all  the  information  we  have  Geographic  Dispersal  tends  to 
weaken  cultural  and  social  ties  of  the  refugees  to  their  country  of 
origin.  It  does  foster  assimilation. 

That  is  a  vei-y  controversial  thing  at  this  point  as  we  all  know, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  1960's  civil  rights  movement. 

There  is  a  great  ethnic  revival  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  lot  of  that  revival  is  really  misconceived  if  I  might  say  so, 
because  all  groups  when  they  arrive  in  the  country  go  through  a  proc- 
ess of  cultural  change  and  social  change  whether  they  are  together 

or  dispersed.  .  .     ^^       ^^    , 

The  Cubans  in  ISIiami,  and  the  Puerto  Ricans  m  New  York,  are 
good  examples  of  this  phenomenon.  The  experience  of  mainland  Puerto 
Ricans  visiting  Puerto  Rico  shovrs  to  what  extent  they  have  changed. 
If  the  objectives  are  to  get  people  incorporated  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  United  States,  then  dispersal  should  be  encouraged. 

Ms.  Hawkins.  There  is  another  view  on  this. 

Ms.  DoMiNGUEz.  By  dispersal,  I  do  not  mean  the  isolation  of  indi- 
vidual families.  I  am  talking  about  essentially  dividing  up  the  popu- 
lation so  that  there  are  small  groups  in  certain  areas  so  they  will  not 
be  totally  alone.  I  would  not  encourage  massive  concentration  in  any 
one  place.  It  encourages  a  kind  of  ghetto  mentality. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Do  you  think  that  sending  an  individual  family  to  a 
remote  place  where  there  were  not  any  other  refugees  of  the  same  back- 
ground would  be  a  mistake  ? 

Ms.  Doi^iiNGUEz.  It  would  be  a  mistake  primarily  with  groups  of 
refugees  that  are  not  familiar  with  American  society  and  don't  speak 
the  language  that  well.  The  Indochinese  may  be  an  example  of  such  a 

group. 

Remember,  many  of  the  Cubans  wlio  came  here  spoke  English  al- 
ready and  had  been  coming  to  the  United  States  for  many  years. 
So  there  is  a  major  difference  there. 

IMs.  HoLTZMAN.  Do  you  want  to  respond  to  that  ? 
Ms.  Hawkins.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  much  more  to  it  than  that,  with 
due  respect  to  my  colleague.  The  fact  is  that  it  varies  greatly  with  the 
group  and  with  individuals.  By  far  the  best  policy  is  to  let  imniigrants 
and  refugees  settle  where  they  "want  to  settle.  Some  groups  do  like  to  be 
to,<iether,'' and  if  they  like  to  be  together,  they  should  be  together. 
Ethnic  concentrations  don't  matter  in  the  least  as  long  as  they  are 
open-ended ;  that  is,  other  people  can  live  there,  and  can  move  in  and 
out  of  them.  Our  experience,  and  I  think  this  is  true  in  Australia  also, 
is  that  manv  refugees  inchiding  some  Indochinese.  like  to  live  together. 
If  they  do,  tliat  is  fine.  A  lot  don't.  It  should  be  their  choice. 

Assimilation  doesn't  really  depend  on  this  in  the  long  run.  It  depends 
I  on  some  other  important  factors  which  I  won't  go  into  here.  So  I  differ 
I    on  this  one. 

'  Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  Well,  our  time  has  expired.  I  again  want  to  thank 
you  each  for  your  contributions  and  look  forward  to  reading  the  papers 
you  have  submitted. 

We  very  much  annreciate  your  coming  to  appear  before  us. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

["VYhereupon,  at  1 :30  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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UNITED  NATIONS  CONVENTION  RELATING  TO  THE  STATUS  OF 

REFUGEES 

UNITED    NATIONS    CONFERENCE    OF    PLENIPOTENTIARIES    ON    THE 
STATUS  OF  REFUGEES  AND  STATELESS  PERSONS 

Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees 


PreamMe 


The  High  Contracting  Parties, 

Considering  that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  approved  on  10  December  1948  by  the  General 
Assembly  have  affirmed  the  principle  that  human  beings  shall  enjoy  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms  without  discrimination, 

Considering  that  the  United  Nations  has,  on  various  occasions,  manifested 
its  profound  concern  for  refugees  and  endeavoured  to  assure  refugees  the  widest 
possible  exercise  of  these  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms. 

Considering  that  it  is  desirable  to  revise  and  consolidate  previous  interna- 
tional agreements  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees  and  to  extend  the  scope  of 
and  the  protection  accorded  by  such  instruments  by  means  of  a  new  agreement. 

Considering  that  the  grant  of  asylum  may  place  unduly  heavy  burdens  on 
certain  countries,  and  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  problem  of  which  the 
United  Nations  has  recognized  the  international  scope  and  nature  cannot  there- 
fore be  achieved  without  international  co-operation, 

Expressing  the  wish  that  all  States,  recognizing  the  social  and  humanitarian 
nature  of  the  problem  of  refugees,  will  do  everything  within  their  power  to 
prevent  this  problem  from  becoming  a  cause  of  tension  between  States, 

Noting  that  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  is  charged 
with  the  task  of  supervising  international  conventions  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  refugees,  and  recognizing  that  the  effective  co-ordination  of  measures 
taken  to  deal  with  this  problem  will  depend  upon  the  operation  of  States  with 
the  High  Commissioner, 

Have  agreed  as  follows  : 

Chapter  I.  General  Provisions 

article  1 
Definition  of  the  Term  "Refugee" 

A.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Convention,  the  term  "refugee"  shall  apply 
to  any  i>erson  who  : 

(1)  Has  been  considered  a  refugee  under  the  Arrangements  of  12  May 
1926  and  30  June  1928  or  under  the  Conventions  of  28  October  1933  and 
10  February  1938,  the  Protocol  of  14  September  1939  or  the  Constitution 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organization ; 

Decisions  of  non-eligibility  taken  by  the  International  Refugee  Orga- 
nization during  the  period  of  its  activities  shall  not  prevent  the  status  of 
refugee  being  accorded  to  persons  who  fulfill  the  conditions  of  paragraph  2 
of  this  section ; 

(335) 
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(2)  As  a  result  of  events  occurring  before  1  January  1951  and  owing  to 
well-founded  fear  of  being  persecuted  for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  national- 
ity, membership  of  a  particular  social  group  or  political  opinion,  is  outside 
the  country  of  his  nationality  and  is  unable  or,  owing  to  such  fear,  is  un- 
willing to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  that  country  ;  or  who,  not  having 
a  nationality  and  being  outside  the  country  of  his  former  habitual  residence 
as  a  result  of  such  events,  Is  unable  or,  owing  to  such  fear,  is  unwilling  to 
return  to  it. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  more  than  one  nationality,  the  term  "the  ] 
country  of  his  nationality"  shall  mean  each  of  the  countries   of  which  is   a 
national,  and  a  person  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  lacking  the  protection  of  the 
country  of  his  nationality  if,  without  any  valid  reason  based  on  well-founded   I 
fear,  he  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  protection  of  one  of  the  countries  of   | 
which  he  is  a  national. 

B.  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention,  the  words  "events  occurring 
before  1  January  1951"  in  article  1,  section  A,  shall  be  understood  to  mean  either 

(a)    "events  occurring  in  Europe  before  1  January  1951"  ;  or 
(&)    "events  occurring  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  before  1  January  1951"'; 
and  each  Contracting  State  shall  make  a  declaration  at  the  time  of  signature, 
ratification  or  accession,  specifying  which  of  these  meanings  it  applies  for  the 
purpose  of  its  obligations  under  this  Conventon. 

C.  This  Convention  shall  cease  to  apply  to  any  person  falling  under  the  terms 
of  section  A  if  : 

(1)  He  has  voluntarily  re-availed  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  country 
of  his  nationality  ;  or 

(2)  Havi!ig  lost  his  nationality,  he  has  voluntarily  reacquired  it ;  or 

(3)  He  has  acquired  a  new  nationality,  and  enjoys  the  protection  of  the 
country  of  his  new  nationality  ;  or 

(4)  He  has  voluntarily  re-established  himself  in  the  country  which  he  left 
or  outside  which  he  remained  owing  to  fear  of  persecution ;  or 

(5)  He  can  no  longer,  because  the  circumstances  in  connexion  with  which 
he  has  been  recognized  as  a  refugee  have  ceased  to  exist,  continue  to  refuse 
to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  country  of  his  nationality  ; 

Provided  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  a  refugee  falling  under 
section  A(l)  of  this  article  who  is  able  to  invoke  compelling  reasons  arising 
out  of  previous  persecution  for  refusing  to  avail  himself  of  the  protection 
of  the  country  of  nationality  ; 

(6)  Being  a  person  who  has  no  nationality  he  is,  because  the  circum- 
stances in  connexion  with  which  he  has  been  recognized  as  a  refugee  have 
ceased  to  exist,  able  to  return  to  the  country  of  his  former  habitual  residence ; 

Provided  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  a  refugee  falling  under 
section  A(l)  of  this  article  who  is  able  to  invoke  compelling  reasons  arising 
out  of  previous  persecution  for  refusing  to  return  to  the  country  of  his  former 
habitual  residence. 

D.  This  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  persons  who  are  at  present  receiving 
from  organs  or  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  other  than  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  protection  or  assistance. 

When  such  protection  or  assistance  has  ceased  for  any  reason,  without  the 
position  of  such  persons  being  definitively  settled  in  accordance  with  the  relevant 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  these 
persons  shall  ipso  facto  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Convention. 

E.  This  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  a  person  who  is  recognized  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  taken  residence  as  having 
the  rights  and  obligations  which  are  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  nationality 
of  that  country. 

F.  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  with  respect 
to  whom  there  are  serious  reasons  for  considering  that : 

(a)  he  has  committed  a  crime  against  ppac'e,  a  war  crime,  or  a  crime 
against  humanity,  as  defined  in  the  international  instruments  drawn  up  to 
mnke  provision  in  respect  of  such  crimes  ; 

(b)  he  has  committed  a  serious  non-political  crime  outside  the  country 
of  refuge  prior  to  his  admission  to  that  country  as  a  refugee  ; 

(c)  he  has  been  guilty  of  acts  contrary  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations. 
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ARTICLE    2 

General  Ohliffations 

Every  refugee  has  duties  to  the  country  in  which  he  finds  himself,  which 
r^equire  in  particular  that  he  conform  to  its  laws  and  regulations  as  well  as  to 
measures  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 

ARTICLE    3 

Non-discrimination 

The  Contracting  States  apply  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  to  refugees 
without  discrimination  as  to  race,  religion  or  country  of  origin. 

ARTICLE    4 

Religion 

The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  refugees  within  their  territories  treat- 
ment at  least  as  favourable  as  that  accorded  to  their  nationals  with  repect  to 
freedom  to  practice  their  religion  and  freedom  as  regards  the  religious  education 
of  their  children. 

ARTICLE     5 

Rights  granted  apart  from  this  Convention 

Nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  be  deemed  to  impair  any  rights  and  benefits 
granted  by  a  Contracting  State  to  refugees  apart  from  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE    6 

The  Term  "in  the  same  circumstances" 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention,  the  term  "in  the  same  circumstances"  im- 
plies that  any  requirements  (including  requirements  as  to  length  and  conditions 
of  sojourn  or  residence)  which  the  particular  individual  would  have  to  fulfill 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  in  question,  if  he  were  not  a  refugee,  must  be  ful- 
filled by  him,  with  the  exception  of  requirements  which  by  their  nature  a  refugee 
is  incapable  of  fulfilling. 

ARTICLE   7 

Exemption  from.  Reciprocity 

1.  Except  where  this  Convention  contains  more  favourable  provisions,  a  Con- 
tracting state  shall  accord  to  refugees  the  same  treatment  as  is  accorded  to  aliens 
generally. 

2.  After  a  period  of  three  years'  residence,  all  refugees  shall  enjoy  exemption 
from  legislative  reciprocity  in  the  territory  of  the  Contracting  States. 

3.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  continue  to  accord  to  refugees  the  rights  and 
benefits  to  which  they  were  already  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  reciprocity,  at  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  tliis  Convention  for  that  State. 

4.  The  Contracting  States  shall  consider  favourably  the  possibility  of  accord- 
ing to  refugees,  in  the  absence  of  reciprocity,  rights  and  benefits  beyond  those  to 
which  they  are  entitled  according  to  paragraphs  2  and  3,  and  to  extending  exemp- 
tion from  reciprocity  to  refugees  who  do  not  fulfill  the  conditions  provided  for  in 
paragraphs  2  and  3. 

5.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  2  and  3  apply  both  to  the  rights  and  benefits 
referred  to  in  articles  13,  18,  19,  21  and  22  of  this  Convention  and  to  rights  and 
benefits  for  which  this  Convention  does  not  provide. 

ARTICLE    8 

Exemption  from  Exceptional  Measures 

With  regard  to  exceptional  measures  which  may  be  taken  against  the  person, 
property  or  interests  of  nationals  of  a  foreign  State,  the  Contracting  States  shall 
not  apply  such  measures  to  a  refugee  who  is  formally  a  national  of  the  said  State 
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solely  on  account  of  such  nationality.  Contracting  States  which,  under  their 
legislation,  are  prevented  from  applying  the  general  principle  expressed  in  this 
article,  shall,  in  appropriate  cases,  grant  exemptions  in  favour  of  such  refugees. 

ARTICLE    9 

Provisional  Measures 

Nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  prevent  a  Contracting  State,  in  time  of  vrar 
or  other  grave  and  exceptional  circumstances,  from  taking  provisionally  meas- 
ures vi^hich  it  considers  to  be  essential  to  the  national  security  in  the  case  of  a 
particlar  person,  pending  a  determination  by  the  Contracting  State  that  that 
person  is  in  fact  a  refugee  and  that  the  continuance  of  such  measures  is  necessary 
in  his  case  in  the  interests  of  national  security. 

ARTICLE    10 

Continuity  of  Residence 

1.  Where  a  refugee  has  been  forcibly  displaced  during  the  Second  World  War 
and  removed  to  the  territory  of  a  Contracting  State,  and  is  resident  ther'e,  the 
period  of  such  enforced  sojourn  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  lawful  residence 
within  that  territory. 

2.  Where  a  refugee  has  been  forcibly  displaced  during  the  Second  World  War 
from  the  territory  of  a  Contracting  State  and  has,  prior  to  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  this  Convention,  returned  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  resi- 
dence the  period  of  residenc'e  before  and  after  such  enforced  displacement  shall 
be  regarded  as  one  uninterrupted  period  for  any  purposes  for  which  uninter- 
rupted residence  is  required. 

ARTICLE    11 

Refugee  Seamen 

In  the  case  of  refugees  regularly  serving  as  crew  members  on  board  a  ship 
flying  the  flag  of  a  Contracting  State,  that  State  shall  give  sympathetic  consid- 
eration to  their  establishment  on  its  territory  and  the  issue  of  travel  documents 
to  them  or  their  temporary  admission  to  its  territory  particularly  with  a  view 
to  facilitating  their  establishment  in  another  country. 

Chapter  II.  Juridical  Status 

ARTICLE    12 

Personal  Status 

1.  The  personal  status  of  a  refugee  shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
country  of  his  domicile  or,  if  he  has  no  domicile,  by  the  law  of  the  country 
of  his  residence. 

2.  Rights  previously  acquired  by  a  refugee  and  dependent  on  personal  status, 
more  particularly  rights  attaching  to  marriage,  shall  be  respected  by  a  Con- 
tracting State,  subject  to  compliance,  if  this  be  necessary,  with  the  formalities 
required  by  the  law  of  that  State,  provided  that  the  right  in  question  is  one 
which  would  have  be^n  recognized  by  the  law  of  that  State  had  he  not  become 
a  refugee. 

ARTICLE    13 

Movable  and  Immovable  Property 

The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  a  refugee  treatment  as  favourable  as 
possible  and.  in  any  event,  not  less  favourable  than  that  accorded  to  aliens  gen- 
erally in  the  same  circumstances,  as  regards  the  acquisition  of  movable  and 
immovable  property  and  other  rights  i>ertaining  thereto,  and  to  leases  and  other 
contracts  relating  to  movable  and  immovable  property. 

ARTICLE    14 

Artistic  Rights  and  Industrial  Property 

In  respect  to  the  protection  of  industrial  property,  such  as  inventions,  designs 
or  models,  trade  marks,  trade  names  and  of  rights  in  literary  artistic  and  scien- 
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tific  works  a  refugee  shall  be  accorded  in  the  country  in  which  he  has  his  habitual 
residence  the  same  protection  as  is  accorded  to  nationals  of  that  country.  In  the 
territory  of  any  other  Contracting  State  he  shall  be  accorded  the  same  protection 
as  is  accorded  in  that  territory  to  nationals  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  his 
habitual  residence. 

ARTICLE    15 

Right  of  Association 

As  regards  non-political  and  non-profitmaking  associations  and  trade  unions 
the  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  refugees  lawfully  staying  in  their  territory 
the  most  favourable  treatment  accorded  to  nationals  of  a  foreign  country  in  the 
same  circumstances. 

ARTICLE    16 

Access  to  Courts 

1.  A  refugee  shall  have  free  access  to  the  courts  of  law  on  the  territory  of  all 
Contracting  States. 

2.  A  refugee  shall  enjoy  in  the  Contracting  State  in  which  he  has  his  habitual 
residence  the  .same  treatment  as  a  national  in  matters  pertaining  to  access  to 
the  Courts  including  legal  assistance  and  exemption  from  catitio  judicatum  solvi. 

3.  A  refugee  shall  l)e  accorded  in  the  matters  referred  to  in  paragrph  2  in  coun- 
tries other  than  that  in  which  he  has  his  habitual  residence  the  treatment  granted 
to  a  national  of  the  country  of  his  habitual  residence. 

Chapter  III.  Gainful  Employment 

ARTICLE    17 

Wage-earning  Employment 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  refugees  lawfully  stying  in  their 
territory  the  most  favourable  treatment  accorded  to  naitionals  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try in  the  same  circumstances  as  regards  the  right  to  engage  in  wage-earning 
employment. 

2.  In  any  case,  restrictive  measures  imposed  on  aliens  or  the  emloyment  of 
aliens  for  the  protection  of  the  national  labour  market  shall  not  be  applied  to  a 
refugee  who  was  already  exempt  from  them  at  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this 
Convention  for  the  Contracting  State  concerned,  or  who  fulfils  one  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

(a)  He  has  completed  three  years'  residence  in  the  country. 

(b)  He  has  a  spouse  possessing  the  nationality  of  the  country  of  resi- 
dence. A  refugee  may  not  invoke  the  benefit  of  this  provision  if  he  has 
abandoned  his  spouse. 

(c)  He  has  one  or  more  children  possessing  the  nationality  of  the  country 
of  residence. 

3.  The  Contracting  States  shall  give  sympathetic  con.sideration  to  assimilating 
the  rights  of  all  refugees  with  regard  to  wage-earning  employment  to  those  of 
nationals,  and  in  particular  to  those  refugees  who  have  entered  their  territory 
pursuant  to  programmes  of  labour  recruitment  or  under  immigration  schemes. 

ARTICLE    18 

Self -Employment 

The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  a  refugee  lawfully  in  their  territory 
treatment  as  favourable  as  possible  and.  in  any  event,  not  less  favourable 
than  that  accorded  to  aliens  generally  in  the  same  circumstances,  as  regards 
the  right  to  engage  on  his  own  account  in  agriculture,  industry,  handicrafts 
and  commerce  and  to  establish  commercial  and  industrial  companies. 

ARTICLE    19 

Literal  Professions 

1.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  accord  to  refugees  lawfully  staying  in  their 
territory  who  hold  diplomas  recognized  by  the  competent  authorities  of  that 
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state,  and  who  are  desirous  of  practising  a  liberal  profession,  treatment  as 
favourable  as  possible  and,  in  any  event,  not  less  favourable  than  that  accorded 
to  aliens  generally  in  the  same  circumstances. 

2.  The  Contracting  States  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  consistently  with 
their  laws  and  constitutions  to  secure  the  settlement  of  such  refugees  in  the 
territories,  other  than  the  metropolitan  territory,  for  whose  international  re- 
lations they  are  responsible. 

Chaptek    IV.    Welfare 

ARTICLE    20 

Rationing 

Where  a  rationing  system  exists,  which  applies  to  the  population  at  large 
and  regulates  the  general  distribution  of  products  in  short  supply,  refugees 
shall  be  accorded  the  same  treatment  as  nationals. 

ARTICLE    21 

Rousing 

As  regards  housing,  the  Contracting  States,  in  so  far  as  the  matter  is  regu- 
lated by  laws  or  regulations  or  is  subject  to  the  control  of  public  authorities, 
shall  accord  to  refugees  lawfully  staying  in  their  territory  treatment  as  favour- 
able as  possible,  in  any  event,  not  less  favourable  than  that  accorded  to  aliens 
generally  in  the  same  circumstances. 

ARTICLE    22 

Public  Education 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  refugees  the  same  treatment  as  is 
accorded  to  nationals  with  respect  to  elementary  education. 

2.  The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  refugees  treatment  as  favourable  as 
possible,  and,  in  any  event,  not  less  favourable  than  that  accorded  to  aliens 
generally  in  the  same  circumstances,  with  respect  to  education  other  than 
elementary  education,  and.  in  particular,  as  regards  access  to  studies,  the 
recognition  of  foreign  school  certificates,  diplomas  and  degrees,  the  remission  of 
fees  and  charges  and  the  award  of  scholarships. 

ARTICLE    23 

Public  Belief 

The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  refugees  lawfully  staying  in  their 
territory  the  same  treatment  with  respect  to  public  relief  and  assistance  as  is 
accorded  to  their  nationals. 

ARTICLE    24 

Labour  Legislation  and  Social  Security 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  accord  to  refugees  lawfully  staying  in  their 
territory  the  same  treatment  as  is  accorded  to  nationals  in  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing matters : 

(a)  In  so  far  as  such  matters  are  governed  by  laws  or  regulations  or  are 
subject  to  the  control  of  administrative  authorities :  remuneration,  including 
family  allowances  where  these  form  part  of  remuneration,  hours  of  work, 
overtime  arrangements,  holidays  with  pay,  restrictions  on  home  work,  mini- 
mum age  of  employment,  apprenticeship  and  trnining,  women's  work  and 
the  work  of  young  persons,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  collective 
bargaining : 

(b)  Social  security  (legal  provisions  in  respect  to  employment  injury, 
occupational  diseases,  maternity,  sickness,  disability,  old  age,  death,  un- 
employment, family  responsibilities  and  any  other  contingency  which,  ac- 
cording to  national  laws  or  regulations,  is  covered  by  a  social  security 
scheme),  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

(i)   There  may  be  appropriate  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of 
acquired  rights  and  rights  in  course  of  acquisition  ; 
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(ii)  National  laws  or  regulations  of  the  country  of  residence  may  pre- 
scribe special  arrangements  concerning  benefits  or  portions  of  benefits 
which  are  payable  wholly  out  of  public  funds,  and  concerning  allowances 
paid  to  persons  who  do  not  fulfill  the  contribution  conditions  prescribed 
for  the  award  of  a  normal  pension. 

2.  The  right  to  compensation  for  the  death  of  a  refugee  resulting  from  employ- 
ment injury  or  from  occupational  disease  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
residence  of  the  beneficiary  is  outside  the  territory  of  the  Contracting  State. 

3.  Tlie  Contracting  States  shall  extend  to  refugees  the  benefits  of  agreements 
concluded  between  them,  or  which  may  be  concluded  between  them  in  the  future, 
■concerning  the  maintenance  of  acquired  rights  and  rights  in  the  process  of  acqui- 
sition in  regard  to  social  security,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  which  apply  to 
nationals  of  the  States  signatory  to  the  agreements  in  question. 

4.  The  Contracting  States  will  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  extending  to 
refugees  so  far  as  possible  the  benefits  of  similar  agreements  which  may  at  any 
time  be  in  force  between  such  Contracting  States  and  noncontracting  States. 

Chapteb  V.  Administrative  Measures 

ARTICLE    25 

Administrative  Assistance 

1.  AYhen  the  exercise  of  a  right  by  a  refugee  would  normally  require  the  assis- 
tance of  authorities  of  a  foreign  country  to  whom  he  cannot  have  recourse,  the 
Contracting  States  in  whose  territory  he  is  residing  shall  arrange  that  such  as- 
sistance be  afforded  to  him  by  their  own  authorities  or  by  an  international  au- 
thority. 

2.  The  authority  or  authorities  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  shall  deliver  or  cause 
to  be  delivered  under  their  supervision  to  refugees  such  documents  or  certifica- 
tions as  would  normally  be  delivered  to  aliens  by  or  through  their  national 
authorities. 

3.  Documents  or  certifications  so  delivered  shall  stand  in  the  stead  of  the  official 
instruments  delivered  to  aliens  by  or  through  their  national  authorities,  and  shall 

"be  given  credence  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary. 

4.  Subject  to  such  exceptional  treatment  as  may  be  granted  to  indigent  per- 
sons, fees  may  be  charged  for  the  services  mentioned  herein,  but  such  fees  shall 

te  moderate   and  commensurate  with   those  charged  to  nationals  for  similar 
services. 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  articles  27  and  28. 

ARTICLE  26 

Freedom  of  Movement 

Each  Contracting  State  shall  accord  to  refugees  lawfully  in  its  territory  the 
right  to  choose  their  place  of  residence  and  to  move  freely  within  its  territory, 
subject  to  any  regulations  applicable  to  aliens  generally  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

ARTICLE  27 

Identity  Papers 

The  Contracting  States  shall  issue  identity  papers  to  any  refugee  in  their  ter- 
ritory who  does  not  possess  a  valid  travel  document. 

ARTICLE  28 

Travel  Documents 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  issue  to  refugees  lawfully  staying  in  their  ter- 
ritory travel  documents  for  the  purpose  of  travel  outside  their  territory,  unless 
complelling  reasons  of  national  security  or  public  order  otherwise  require,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Schedule  to  this  Convention  shall  apply  with  respect  to  such 
documents.  The  Contracting  States  may  issue  such  a  travel  document  to  any  other 
refugee  in  their  territory  :  they  shall  in  particular  give  sympathetic  consideration 
to  the  issue  of  such  a  travel  document  to  refugees  in  their  territory  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  a  travel  document  from  the  country  of  their  lawful  residence. 
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2.  Travel  documents  issued  to  refugees  under  previous  intei-national  agree- 
ments by  parties  thereto  sliall  be  recognized  and  treated  by  tlie  Contracting  States 
in  tlie  same  way  as  if  they  had  been  issued  pursuant  to  this  article. 

ARTICLE  29 

Fiscal  Charges 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  not  impose  upon  refugees  duties,  charges  or 
taxes,  of  any  description  whatsoever,  other  or  higher  than  those  which  are  or  may 
be  levied  on  their  nationals  in  similar  situations. 

2.  Nothing  in  the  above  pargraph  shall  prevent  the  application  to  refugees  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  concerning  charges  in  respect  of  the  issue  to  aliens  of  admin- 
istrative documents  including  identity  papers. 

ARTICLE  30 

Transfer  of  Assets 

1.  A  Contracting  State  shall,  in  conformity  with  its  laws  and  regulations,  per- 
mit refugees  to  transfer  assets  which  they  have  brought  into  its  territory,  to  an- 
other country  where  they  have  been  admitted  for  the  purposes  of  resettlement. 

2.  A  Contracting  State  shall  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  application 
of  refugees  for  permission  to  transfer  assets  whereever  they  may  be  and  which 
are  necessary  for  their  resettlement  in  another  country  to  which  they  have  beea 
admitted. 

ARTICLE    31 

Refugees  Unlairfully  in  the  Country  of  Refuge 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  not  impose  penalties,  on  account  of  their  illegal 
entry  or  presence,  on  refugees  who,  coming  directly  from  a  territory  where  their 
life  or  freedom  was  threatened  in  the  sense  of  article  1,  enter  or  are  present  in 
their  territory  without  authorization,  provided  they  present  themselves  without 
delay  to  the  authorities  and  show  good  cause  for  their  illegal  entry  or  presence. 

2.  The  Contracting  States  shall  not  apply  to  the  movements  of  such  refugee."? 
restrictions  other  than  those  which  are  necessary  and  such  restrictions  shall 
only  be  applied  until  their  status  in  the  country  is  regularized  or  they  obtain 
admission  into  another  country.  The  Contracting  States  shall  allow  such  refugees 
a  reasonable  period  and  all  the  necessary  facilities  to  obtain  admission  into 
another  country. 

ARTICLE    .S2 

Eoppulsion 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  not  expel  a  refugee  lawfully  in  their  territory 
save  on  grounds  of  national  security  or  public  order. 

2.  The  expulsion  of  such  refugee  shall  be  only  in  pur.suance  of  a  decision 
reached  in  accordance  with  due  process  of  law.  Except  where  compelling  reasons 
of  national  security  otherwise  require,  the  refugee  shall  be  allowed  to  submit 
evidence  to  clear  himself,  and  to  appeal  to  and  be  represented  for  the  purpose 
before  competent  authority  or  a  person  or  persons  specially  designated  by  the 
competent  authority. 

3.  The  Contracting  States  shall  allow  such  a  refugee  a  reasonable  period  within 
which  to  seek  legal  admission  into  another  country.  The  Contracting  States  re- 
serve the  right  to  apply  during  that  period  such  internal  measures  as  they  may 
deem  necessary. 

ARTICLE    33 

Prohibition  of  Expulsion  or  Return  {"Refoulement") 

1.  No  Contracting  State  shall  expel  or  return  ("refouler")  a  refugee  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  to  the  frontiers  of  territories  where  bis  life  or  freedom  would 
be  threatened  on  account  of  his  race,  religion,  nationality,  member.ship  of  a  par- 
ticular social  group  or  political  opinion. 

2.  The  benefit  of  the  present  provision  may  not,  however,  be  claimed  by  a 
refugee  whom  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  regarding  as  a  danger  to  the 
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security  of  the  couutry  iu  which  he  is,  or  who,  having  been  convicted  by  a  final 
judgment  of  a  particularly  serious  crime,  constitutes  a  danger  to  the  community 
of  that  country. 

ARTICLE    34 

Naturalisation 

The  Contracting  States  sliall  as  far  as  possible  facilitate  the  assimilation  and 
naturalization  of  refugees.  They  shall  in  particular  make  every  effort  to  expedite 
naturalization  proceedings  and  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  charges  and  costs 
of  such  proceedings. 

Chapter  VI.  Executory  Transitory  Provisions 

ARTICLE    35 

Co-operation  of  the  National  Authorities  with  the  United  Nations 

1.  The  Contracting  States  undertake  to  co-operate  with  the  Office  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  or  an  other  agency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  may  succeed  it,  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  and  shall  in  particu- 
lar facilitate  its  duty  of  supervising  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention. 

2.  In  order  to  enable  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  or  any  other  agency 
of  the  United  Nations  which  may  succeed  it,  to  make  reiwrts  to  the  competent 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Contracting  States  undertake  to  provide  them 
in  the  appropriate  form  with  information  and  statistical  data  requested  con- 
■cerning : 

(a)  the  condition  of  refugees, 

(b)  the  implementation  of  this  Convention,  and 

(c)  laws,  regulations  and  decrees  which  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  in  force 
relating  to  refugees. 

ARTICLE  36 

Information  on  National  Legislation 

The  Contracting  States  shall  communicate  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  the  laws  and  regulations  which  they  may  adopt  to  ensure  appli- 
cation of  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE    37 

Relation  to  Previous  Conventions 

Without  prejudice  to  article  28,  paragraph  2,  of  this  Convention,  this  Conven- 
tion replaces,  as  between  parties  to  it,  the  Arrangements  of  5  July  1922,  31  May 
1924,  12  May  1926,  30  June  1928  and  30  July  1935.  the  Conventions  of  28  October 
1933  and  10  February  1938,  the  Protocol  of  14  September  1939  and  the  Agree- 
ment of  15  October  1946. 

Chapter  VII.  Final  Clauses 

j  ARTICLE   38 

Settlement  of  Disputes 

Any  dispute  between  parties  to  this  Convention  relating  to  its  interpretation  or 
application,  which  cannot  be  settled  by  other  means,  shall  be  referred  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  at  the  request  of  any  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

ARTICLE    39 

Signature,  Ratifioation  and  Accession 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  opened  for  signature  at  Geneva  on  28  July  1951 
and  shall  thereafter  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  It  shall  lie  open  for  signature  at  the  European  Office  of  the  United 
Nations  from  28  Julv  to  31  August  1951  and  shall  be  re-opened  for  signature  at 
the  Headquarters  of"  the  United  Nations  from  17  September  1951  to  31  December 
1952. 
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2.  This  convention  shall  be  open  for  signature  on  behalf  of  all  States  Members 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  also  on  behalf  of  any  other  State  invited  to  attend 
the  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  Status  of  Refugees  and  Stateless 
Persons  or  to  which  an  invitation  to  sign  will  have  been  addressed  by  the  General 
Assembly.  It  shall  be  ratified  and  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

3.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  from  28  July  1951  for  accession  by  the  States 
referred  to  in  paragraph  2  of  this  article.  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the 
deposit  of  an  instrument  of  accession  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE   40 

Territorial  Application  Clause 

1.  Any  State  may,  at  the  time  of  signature,  ratification  or  accession,  declare 
that  this  Convention  shall  extend  to  all  or  any  of  the  territories  for  the  inter- 
national relations  of  which  it  is  responsible.  Such  a  declaration  shall  take  effect 
when  the  Convention  enters  into  force  for  the  State  concerned. 

2.  At  any  time  thereafter  any  such  extension  shall  be  made  by  notification 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and  shall  take  effect 
as  from  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  day  of  receipt  by  the  Secretary-General  of 
tho  United  Nations  of  this  notification,  or  as  from  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  the  Convention  for  the  State  concerned,  whichever  is  the  later. 

3.  With  respect  to  those  territories  to  which  this  Convention  is  not  extended 
at  the  time  of  signature,  ratification  or  accession,  each  State  concerned  shall 
consider  the  possibility  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  in  order  to  extend  the 
application  of  this  Convention  to  such  territories,  subject,  where  necess:iry  for 
constitutional  reasons,  to  the  consent  of  the  Governments  of  such  territories. 

ARTICLE   41 

Federal  Clause 

In  the  case  of  a  Federal  or  non-unitary  State,  the  following  provisions  shall 

anplv  : 

(a)  With  respect  to  those  articles  of  this  Convention  that  come  within 
the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  legislative  authority,  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  shall  to  this  extent  be  the  same  as  those  of 
Parties  which  are  not  Federal  States  ; 

(&)  With  respect  to  those  articles  of  this  Convention  that  come  within  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  constituent  States,  provinces  or  cantons  which 
are  not,  under  the  constitutional  system  of  the  federation,  bound  to  take 
legislative  action,  the  Federal  Government  shall  bring  such  articles  with  a 
favourable  recommendation  to  the  notice  of  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
states,  provinces  or  cantons  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

(c)  A  Federal  State  Party  to  this  Convention  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
other  Contracting  State  transmitted  through  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  supply  a  statement  of  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Federa- 
tion and  its  constituent  units  in  regard  to  any  particular  provision  of  the 
Convention  showing  the  extent  to  which  effect  has  been  given  to  that  provi- 
sion by  legislative  or  other  action. 

ARTICLE   4  2 

Beservations 

1.  At  the  time  of  signature,  ratification  or  accession,  any  State  may  make  res- 
ervations to  articles  of  the  Convention  other  than  to  articles  1,  3,  4,  16(1),  33, 
36^6  inclusive. 

2.  Any  State  making  a  reservation  in  accordance  with  paragrajih  1  of  this 
article  may  at  any  time  withdraw  the  reservation  by  a  communication  to  that 
effect  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    43 

Entry  Into  Force 

1.  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force  on  the  ninetieth  day  following  the  day 
of  deposit  of  the  sixth  instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 
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2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to  the  Convention  after  the  deposit  of 
the  sixth  instrument  of  ratification  or  accession,  tlie  Convention  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of  deposit  by  such  State  of  its 
instrument  of  ratihcation  or  accession. 

ARTICLE   44 

Denunciation 

1.  Any  Contracting  State  may  denounce  this  Convention  at  any  time  by  a  noti- 
fication addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Such  denunciation  shall  take  effect  for  the  Contracting  State  concerned  one 
year  from  the  date  upon  which  it  is  received  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

3.  Any  State  which  has  made  a  declaration  or  notification  under  article  40  may, 
at  any  time  thereafter,  by  a  notification  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  declare  that  the  Convention  shall  cease  to  extend  to  such  territory  one 
year  after  the  date  of  I'eceipt  of  the  notification  by  the  Secretary-General. 

ARTICLE    45 

Revision 

1.  Any  Contracting  State  may  request  revision  of  this  Convention  at  any  time 
by  a  notification  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  shall  recommend  the  steps, 
if  any,  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  such  request. 

ARTICLE    46 

Notifications  hy  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  inform  all  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  non-member  States  referred  to  in  article  39  : 

(a)  Of  declarations  and  notifications  in  accordance  with  section  B  of 
article  1 ; 

(b)  Of  signatures,  ratifications  and  accessions  in  accordance  with  article 
39; 

(c)  Of  declarations  and  notifications  in  accordance  with  article  406 ; 

(d)  Of  reservations  and  withdrawals  in  accordance  with  article  42 ; 

(e)  Of  the  date  on  which  this  Convention  will  come  into  force  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  43 ; 

(/)   Of  denunciations  and  notifications  in  accordance  with  article  44 ; 
(g)   Of  requests  for  revision  in  accordance  with  article  45. 
In  faith  WHEREOF  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized,  have  signed  this  Conven- 
tion in  behalf  of  their  respective  Governments, 

Done  at  Geneva,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-one,  in  a  single  copy,  of  which  the  English  and  French  texts  are  equally 
authentic  and  which  shall  remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  certified  true  copies  of  which  shall  be  delivered  to  all  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  and  to  the  non-member  States  referred  to  in  article  39. 

schedule 
Paragraph  1 

1.  The  travel  document  referred  to  in  article  28  of  this  Convention  shall  be 
similar  to  the  specimen  annexed  hereto. 

2.  The  document  shall  be  made  out  in  at  least  two  languages,  one  of  which 
shall  be  English  or  French. 

Paragraph  2 

Subject  to  the  regulations  obtaining  in  the  country  of  issue,  children  may  be 
included  in  the  travel  document  of  a  parent  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  of 

another  adult  refugee. 

Paragraph   3 

The  fees  charged  for  issue  of  the  document  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  scale 
of  charges  for  national  passports. 
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Paragraph  4 

Save  in  special  or  exceptional  cases,  the  document  shall  be  made  valid  for  the 
largest  possible  number  of  countries. 

Paragraph   5 

The  document  shall  have  a  validity  of  either  one  or  two  years,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  issuing  authority. 

Paragraph   6 

1.  The  renewal  or  extension  of  the  validity  of  the  document  is  a  matter  of  the 
authority  which  issued  it,  so  long  as  the  holder  has  not  established  lawful  resi- 
dence in  another  territory  and  resides  lawfully  in  the  territory  of  the  said 
authority.  The  issue  of  a  new  document  is.  under  the  same  conditions,  a  matter 
for  the  authority  which  issued  the  former  document. 

2.  Diplomatic  or  consular  authorities,  specially  authorized  for  the  purpose,  shall 
be  empowered  to  extend,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  the  validity  of 
travel  documents  issued  by  their  Governments. 

3.  The  Contracting  States  shall  give  sympathetic  riiri'^ [deration  to  renewing 
or  extending  the  validity  of  travel  documents  or  issuing  new  documents  to  refu- 
gees no  longer  lawfully  resident  in  their  territory  who  are  unable  to  obtain  a 
travel  document  from  the  country  of  their  lawful  residence. 

i^amjraph   7 

The  Contracting  States  shall  recognize  the  validity  of  the  documents  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  28  of  this  Convention. 

Paragraph   8 

The  competent  authorities  of  the  country  to  which  the  refugee  desires  to 
proceed  shall,  if  they  are  prepared  to  admit  him  and  if  a  vhsa  is  required,  affix 
a  visa  on  the  document  of  which  he  is  the  holder. 

Paragraph  9 

1.  The  Conti-acting  States  undertake  to  issue  transit  visas  to  refugees  who 
have  obtained  visas  for  a  territory  of  final  destination. 

2.  The  issue  of  such  visas  may  be  refused  on  grounds  which  would  justify 
refusal  of  a  visa  to  any  alien. 

Paragraph   10 

The  fees  for  the  issue  of  exit,  entry  or  transit  visas  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest 
scale  of  charges  for  visas  on  foreign  passports. 

Paragraph  11 

When  a  refugee  has  lawfully  taken  up  residence  in  the  territory  of  another 
Contracting  State,  the  responsibility  for  the  issue  of  a  new  document,  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  article  2S,  shall  be  that  of  the  competent  authority 
of  that  territory,  to  which  the  refugee  shall  be  entitled  to  apply. 

Paragraph  12 

The  authority  issuing  a  new  document  shall  withdraw  the  old  document  and' 
shall  return  it  to  the  country  of  issue  if  it  is  stated  in  the  document  that  it 
should  be  so  returned ;  otherwise  it  .shall  withdraw  and  cancel  the  document. 

Paragraph  13  I 

1.  Each  Contracting  State  undertakes  that  the  holder  of  a  travel  document 
issued  by  it  in  accordance  with  article  28  of  this  Convention  shall  be  readmitted 
to  its  territory  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  its  validity.  ' 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sub-paragraph,  a  Contracting 
State  may  require  the  holder  of  the  document  to  comply  with  such  formalities  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  regard  to  exit  from  or  return  to  its  territory.  i 
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3.  The  Contracting  States  reserve  the  right,  in  exceptional  cases,  or  in  cases 
"Where  the  refugee's  stay  is  authorized  for  a  specific  period,  when  issuing  the 
document,  to  limit  the  period  during  which  the  refugee  may  return  to  a  period  of 
not  less  than  three  months. 

Paragraph  l.'t 

Subject  only  to  the  tenms  of  paragraph  13,  the  provisions  of  this  Schedule  in 
no  way  affect  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  conditions  of  admission  to, 
transit  through,  residence  and  establishment  in,  and  departure  from,  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Contracting  States. 

Paragraph  15 

Neither  the  issue  of  the  document  nor  the  entries  made  thereon  determine  or 
affect  the  status  of  the  holder,  particularly  as  regards  nationality. 

Paragraph  16 

The  issue  of  the  document  does  not  in  any  way  entitle  the  holder  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  diplomatic  or  consular  authorities  of  the  country  of  issue,  and  does 
not  confer  on  these  authorities  a  right  of  protection. 

Annex 

specimen  travel  document 

The  document  will  l)e  in  booklet  form   (approximately  15  X  10  centimeters). 

It  is  recommended  that  it  be  so  printed  that  any  erasure  or  a'lteration  by 
chemical  or  other  means  can  be  readily  detected,  and  that  the  words  "Conven- 
tion of  28  .Tuly  19.'>1''  be  printed  in  continuous  repetition  on  each  page,  in  the 
language  of  the  issuing  country. 

(Cover  of  booklet) 

TRAVEL  DOCUMENT 

(Convention  of  28  July  1951) 

No. 

(1) 

TRAVBIL   DOCUMENT 

(Convention  of  28  .July  1951) 

This  document  expires  on unless  its  validity  is  extended  or 

renewed. 

Name 

Forename(s)  

Accompanied  by child  (children). 

1.  This  document  is  issued  solely  with  a  view  to  providing  the  holder  with  a 
.  travel  document  which  can  serve  in  lieu  of  a  national  passport.  It  is  without 

prejudice  to  and  in  no  way  affects  the  holder's  nationality. 

2.  The  holder  is  authorized  to  return  to [state  here  the 

country  whose  authorities  are  issuing  the  document]  on  or  before 

unless  some  later  date  is  hereafter  specified.  [The  period  during  which  the  holder 
is  allowed  to  return  must  not  be  less  than  three  months.] 

3.  Should  the  holder  take  up  residence  in  a  country  other  than  that  which  issued 
the  present  document,  he  must,  if  he  wishes  to  travel  again,  apply  to  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  his  country  of  residence  for  a  new  document.  [The  old  travel 
document  shall  be  withdrawn  by  the  authority  issuing  the  new  document  and 
returned  to  the  authority  which  issued  it.  ^ 

( This  document  contains — pages,  exclusive  of  cover.) 


1  The  sentence  in  brackets  to  be  inserted  by  Governments  which  so  desire. 
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(2) 


Place  and  date  of  birth 

Occupation 

Present  residence 

*Maiden  name  and  forename  (s)  of  wife 


♦Name  and  forename (s)  of  husband 

Description 


Height 

Hair 

Colour  of  eyes 

Nose 

Shape  of  face 

Complexion   

Special  peculiarities 


Children  accompanying  holder 

Name  Forename (s)  Place  and  Sex 

date  of  birth 


♦Strike  out  whichever  does  not  apply* 

(This  document  contains — pages,  exclusive  of  cover.) 

(3) 

Photograph  of  holder  and  stamp  of  issuing  authority 
Finger-prints  of  holder  (if  required) 

Signature  of  holder 

(This  document  contains — pages,  exclusive  of  cover.) 

(4) 

1.  This  document  is  valid  for  the  following  countries : 


2.  Document  or  documents  on  the  basis  of  which  the  present  document  is 
issued : 


Issued  at 
Date 


Signature  and  stamp  of  authority 
issuing  the  document : 
Fee  paid : 
(This  documents  contains — pages,  exclusive  of  cover.) 

(5) 

Extension  or  renewal  of  validity 


Fee  paid:  From 

To 

Done  at Date 

Signature  and  stamp  of  authority  ex- 
tending or  renewing  the  validity  of  thei 
document : 
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Extension  or  renewal  of  validity 

Fee  paid:  From 

To 

Done  at Date 

Signature  and  stamp  of  authority  ex- 
tending or  renewing  tlie  validity  of  the 
document : 

(This  document  contains  —  pages,  exclusive  of  cover.) 

(6) 

Extension  or  renewal  of  validity 

Fee  paid:  From 

To 

Done  at Date 

Signature  and  stamp  of  authority  ex- 
tending or  renewing  the  validity  of  the 
document : 


Extension  or  renewal  of  validity 

Fee  paid:  From _ 

To 

Done  at Date 

Signature  and  stamp  of  authority  ex- 
tending or  renewing  the  validity  of  the 
document : 

(This  document  contains  —  pages,  exclusive  of  cover.) 

(7-32) 

Visas 
The  name  of  the  holder  of  the  document  must  be  repeated  in  each  visa. 
(This  document  contains  —  pages,  exclusive  of  cover. ) 


U.N.  PROTOCOL  RELATING  TO  THE  STATUS  OF  REFUGEES 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  TRANSMITTING  THE  PROTOCOH.. 
RELATING  TO  THE  STATUS  OF  REFUGEES,  DONE  AT  NEW  YORK  ON  JANUARY  31,   196T 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


The  White  House,  August  1,  19G8i 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  accession,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  December  1966  and  soon' 
thereafter  opened  for  accession  by  the  Secretary  General.  Annexed  is  the  text 
of  the  1951  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  to  which  the  Protocol 
relates. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Protocol. 

The  Protocol  constitutes  a  comprehensive  Bill  of  Rights  for  refugees  fleeing- 
their  country  because  of  persecution  on  account  of  their  political  views,  race, 
religions,  nationality,  or  social  ties.  The  United  Nations  has  designated  1988  anj 
International  Year  for  Human  Rights,  and  on  October  11,  1967,.  L  proclaimed 
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the  year  1968  to  be  Human  Rights  Year  in  the  United  States.  Foremost  amons 
the  humanitarian  rights  which  the  Protocol  provides  is  the  prohibition  against 
expulsion  or  return  of  refugees  to  any  country  in  which  they  would  face  perse- 
cution. Through  a  number  of  other  specific  guarantees,  refugees  are  to  be 
accorded  rights  which— taken  together — would  enable  them  to  cease  being  refu- 
gees, and  instead  to  become  self-supporting  members  of  free  societies,  living 
Under  conditions  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 

It  is  decidedly  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  promote  this  United 
Nations  effort  to  broaden  the  extension  of  asylum  and  status  for  those  fleeing 
persecution.  Given  the  American  heritage  of  concern  for  the  homeless  and  perse- 
cuted, and  our  traditional  role  of  leadership  in  promoting  assistance  for  refu- 
gees, accession  by  the  United  States  to  the  Protocol  would  lend  conspicuous 
support  to  the  effort  of  the  United  Nations  toward  attaining  the  Protocol's 
objectives  everywhere.  This  impetus  would  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  most 
refugees  in  this  country  already  enjoy  the  protection  and  rights  which  the 
Protocol  seeks  to  secure  for  refugees  in  all  countries.  Thus.  United  States 
accession  should  help  advance  acceptance  of  the  Protocol  and  observance  of  its 
liumane  standards  by  States  in  which,  presently,  guarantees  and  practices  relat- 
ing to  protection  and  other  rights  for  refugees  are  less  liberal  than  in  our  own 
■country. 

Accession  to  the  Protocol  would  not  impinge  adversely  upon  established  prac- 
tices under  existing  laws  in  the  United  States.  State  laws  are  not  superseded 
hy  the  Convention  or  Protocol.  In  two  instances  where  divergences  between  the 
Convention  and  United  States  laws  would  cause  difl3culty,  appropriate  reserva- 
tions are  recommended. 

Refugee  problems — in  their  origin  and  in  their  resolution — cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  strife,  tensions  and  oppression  which  are  so  detrimental  to  the  well- 
being  of  nations  and  peoples.  Once  refugees  secure  asylum,  it  is  essential  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds  alone  that  they  be  assisted.  But  emergency  assistance — in 
the  absence  of  rights  such  as  those  provided  in  the  Protocol— can  degenerate  into 
permanent  relief,  fostering  the  refugees'  human  deterioration  and  permitting 
abandonment  of  resi>onsibility  by  concerned  governments.  On  the  other  hand,  ! 
the  provision  of  such  rights  can  lead  to  just  and  lasting  solutions  to  refugee 
problems.  Such  solutions  in  turn  can  help  promote  the  reduction  of  tensions, 
the  solution  of  broader  issues  and  the  stability  of  concerned  nations. 

United  States  accession  to  the  Protocol  would  thus  constitute  a  significant  and 
symbolic  element  in  our  ceaseless  effort  to  promote  everywhere  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  of  nations;  and  to  secure  and  preserve  peace  in 
the  world. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
Protocol  and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  accession,  subject  to  the  two  reser- 
vations, as  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

LTNnoN  B.  .Johnson. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State:  (2)  1967  Protocol  Relat- 
ing to  the  Status  of  Refugees  ;  (3)  19.'>1  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Ref- 
ugees ;  and  (4)  list  of  parties  to  the  protocol  and  to  the  convention.) 

LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


Department  of  State. 
Washington,  July  25,  1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  a  view  to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent  to  accession,  a  certified  copy  of  the  Protocol  Relating 
to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  done  at  New  York  on  January  31,  1967.  Also  enclosed 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  is  a  copy  of  the  Convention  Relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees  of  July  28,  1951,  the  substantive  portions  of  which  are  incor 
porated  into  the  Protocol. 

In  recommending  that  you  submit  the  Protocol  to  the  Senate,  I  particularly 
recall  that  the  year  1968  has  been  designated  by  the  United  Nations  as  Inter- 
national Year  for  Human  Rights  and  proclaimed  by  you  as  Human  Rights  Year 
in  the  United  States. 
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The  Convention  and  the  Protocol  are  separate  instruments.  Both  seek  to 
promote  effective  protection  for  refugees,  and  to  secure  for  them  a  number  of 
specific  rights  designed  to  improve  their  legal,  political,  economic  and  social- 
status  within  asylum  or  third  countries.  The  Protocol  incorporates  the  Conven- 
tion's definition  of  refugees  as  persons  who  are  outside  of  and  are  unwilling 
to  return  to  their  respective  countries  of  nationality  or  habitual  residence 
because  of  "well-founded  fear  of  being  persecuted  for  reasons  of  race,  religion, 
nationality,  membership  of  a  particular  social  group,  or  political  opinion." 

The  Convention,  however,  is  applicable  only  to  persons  who  have  become 
refugees  as  a  result  of  events  occurring  before  January  1,  1951.  The  Protocol 
removes  this  dateline  and  also  binds  acceding  States  to  apply  substantive  Articles 
2  through  34  of  the  Convention.  Thus,  parties  to  the  Protocol  are  bound  to  extend 
to  refugees  the  benefits  of  the  Convention  without  limitation  as  to  eligibility 
imposed  by  the  Convention's  dateline.  The  Protocol,  like  the  Convention,  requires 
Contracting  States  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  and  to  furnish  certain  information  regarding  refugees. 

The  Convention  was  adopted  by  a  United  Nations  Conference  of  Plenipoten- 
tiaries in  1951,  and  has  been  adhered  to  by  53  states.  It  constituted  the  most 
comprehensive  codification  of  the  rights  of  refugees  so  far  attempted  on  au 
international  level.  A  fundamental  provision  of  the  Convention  (Article  33) 
prohibits  the  expulsion  or  return  of  refugees  to  territories  where  their  life  or 
freedom  would  be  threatened.  Other  important  provisions  deal  with  freedom 
of  religion  for  refugees,  the  right  of  free  access  to  courts  of  law,  the  right  to 
hold  gainful  employment,  to  acquire  property,  to  move  freely,  and  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  public  education,  relief,  social  security,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  other  programs.  Given  these  rights  the  opportunity  exists  for 
refugees  to  become  self-supporting  and  to  live  in  dignity  and  self-respect  within 
asylum  countries  or  third  countries.  Broader  application  of  these  rights  could 
lead  to  the  reduction  or  termination  of  international  relief. 

The  Protocol  was  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  UNHCR  in  1965.  The 
UNHCR  Executive  Committee  submitted  it  in  1966  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  General  Assembly 
passed  upon  the  Protocol  in  December  1966,  and  in  March  1967 — acting  upon 
the  request  of  the  General  Assembly — the  Secretary  General  opened  the  Protocol 
for  accession.  It  came  into  force  for  the  parties  to  the  Protocol  in  November 
1967  with  the  accession  of  Sweden  as  the  sixth  party.  (Annexed  are  lists  of  the 
IS  states  which  have  acceded  to  the  Protocol  and  the  53  states  parties  to  the 
Convention.) 

United  States  accession  to  the  Protocol  would  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of 
an  instrument  of  accession  with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  Protocol  would  come  into  force  for  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  such 
deposit.  The  United  States  would  be  able  to  withdraw  its  accession  to  the 
Protocol  at  any  time  by  a  notification  addressed  to  the  Secretary  General.  With- 
drawal would  take  effect  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  notification. 

As  concerns  refugees'  rights  witiiin  Contracting  States,  the  general  approach 
of  the  Protocol  is  to  provide  that  refugees  in  each  acceding  country  are  to  be 
accorded  due  process  of  law  and,  as  specified,  are  to  be  treated  without  dis- 
crimination either  as  compared  with  other  refugees,  with  other  aliens  or  with 
nationals.  Among  the  most  significant  matters  in  which  refugees  would  be 
guaranteed  treatment  comparable  to  that  accorded  other  aliens  are  self-employ- 
ment (Article  18  of  the  Convention)  ;  the  practice  of  liberal  professions  (Article 
19)  ;  housing,  to  the  extent  regulated  by  laws  or  regulations  or  controlled  by 
public  authorities  (Article  21)  ;  public  education  above  the  elementary  level 
(Article  22,  paragraph  2)  ;  and  freedom  of  movement  (Article  26)  within  the 
territory  of  the  Contracting  State. 

Refugees  are  to  receive  treatment  equivalent  to  the  most  favorable  treatment 
accorded  to  nationals  of  a  foreign  country  (most  favored  nation  treatment) 
as  regards  the  right  to  participate  in  trade  unions  and  other  nonpolitical  and 
non-profit-making  associations  (Article  15)  and  the  right  to  engage  in  wage- 
earning  employment  (Article  17,  paragraph  1 ). 

The  Protocol  provides  for  refugees  to  receive  treatment  comparable  to  that 
Igiven  nationals  in  such  matters  as  freedom  in  the  practice  of  religion  and  in 
the  religious  education  of  their  children  (Article  4)  ;  free  access  to  courts 
^Article  16)  ;  the  protection  of  industrial  property  and  of  artistic,  literary  and 
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scientific  copyrights  (Article  14)  ;  elementray  education  (Article  22,  paragraph 
1)  ;  public  relief  and  assistance  (Article  23)  ;  workmen's  compensation  and 
other  benefits  under  labor  and  social  security  laws  (Article  24)  ;  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes,  duties  and  other  charges  by  Contracting  States  (Article  29).  Most 
of  these  are  rights  and  benefits  comparable  to  those  normally  provided  to  non- 
refugee  aliens  in  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  and  other 
treaties. 

There  is  also  provision  (Article  28)  for  the  issuance  of  a  refugee  travel 
document  to  facilitate  travel  abroad  with  the  right  of  return  within  specified 
time  limits. 

United  States  accession  to  the  Protocol  would  not  impinge  adversely  upon 
the  laws  of  this  country.  By  virtue  of  Article  VI  of  the  Protocol,  the  United 
States  would  assume  obligations  only  in  respect  to  matters  that  come  within 
the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government.  State  laws  would  not 
be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  the  Convention.  With  respect  to  any  articles 
of  the  Convention  that  may  come  within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
states  under  our  constitutional  system,  the  Federal  Government  is  obligated  to 
bring  such  articles  to  the  notice  of  the  appropriate  state  authorities  with  a 
favorable  recommendation. 

Further,  only  a  few  provisions  of  Federal  law  would  be  affected  by  the  terms 
of  the  Convention.  These  matters,  with  two  exceptions,  present  no  serious  dif- 
ficulty for  the  United  States.  There  is  an  apparent  conflict,  however,  between 
Article  29(1)  of  the  Convention  and  United  States  revenue  laws  pertinent  to 
the  taxation  of  nonresident  aliens,  which  can  be  avoided  by  interposition  of 
an  appropriate  reservation.  Therefore  it  is  proposed  that  the  United  States 
accession  to  the  Protocol  be  accompanied  by  a  reservation  to  Article  29(1)  of  the 
Convention  in  the  following  terms : 

The  United  States  of  America  construes  Article  29  of  the  Convention 
as  applying  only  to  refugees  who  are  resident  in  the  United  States  and 
reserves  the  right  to  tax  refugees  who  are  not  residents  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  its  general  rules  relating  to  nonresident 
aliens. 

A  second  reservation  is  proposed  to  avoid  a  conflict  between  Article  24  of  the 
Convention  and  certain  provisions  of  the  social  security  laws  particularly  in 
regard  to  residence  requirements  applicable  to  aliens  but  not  to  citizens.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  reservation  read  as  follows  : 

The  United  States  of  America  accepts  the  obligation  of  paragraph 
1(b)  of  Article  24  of  the  Convention  except  insofar  as  that  paragraph 
may  conflict  in  certain  instances  with  any  provision  of  title  II  (old  age, 
survivors'  and  disability  insurance)  or  title  XVIII  (hospital  and  medi- 
cal insurance  for  the  aged)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  As  to  any  such 
provision,  the  United  States  will  accord  to  refugees  lawfully  staying 
in  its  territory  treatment  no  less  favorable  than  is  accorded  aliens 
generally  in  the  same  circumstances. 
Article  7(2)   of  the  Convention  provides  that  "after  a  period  of  three  years 
residence  all  refugees  shall  enjoy  exemption  from  legislative  reciprocity  in  the 
territory  of  the  Contracting  States".  The  commentary  on  this  article  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Draft  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees  notes 
that  "since  a  refugee  is  not  protected  by  any  State,  the  requirement  of  reciprocity  i 
loses  its  roisnn  d'etre  and  its  application  to  refugees  would  be  a  measure  of 
severity.  Refugees  would  be  placed  in  an  unjustifiable  position  of  inferiority".  In 
addition.  Article  16(1)  provides  for  free  access  to  the  courts  of  law  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  all  Contracting  States.  These  provisions  would  qualify,  in  regard  to 
refugees,  the  reciprocity  requirement  of  Title  2.S.  United  States  Code,  Section 
2502"in  relation  to  suits  by  aliens  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

As  stated  earlier,  foremost  among  the  rights  which  the  Protocol  would  guar- 
antee to  refugees  is  the  prohibition  (under  Article  33  of  the  Convention)  against 
their  expulsion  or  return  to  any  country  in  which  their  life  or  freedom  would 
be  threatened.  This  article  is  comparable  to  Section  243(h)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  8  U.S.C.  Section  1254,  and  it  can  be  implemented  within  the 
administrative' discretion  provided  by  existing  regulations.  Article  32(1)  of 
the  Convention  provides  that.  "The  Contracting  States  shall  not  expel  a  refugee 
lawfully  in  their  territory  save  on  grounds  of  national  security  or  public  order.' 
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Many  if  not  most  of  the  grounds  for  deportation  set  forth  in  Section  241  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  S  U.S.C.  1251,  are  grounds  of  "national  security, 
or  public  order,"  including  particularly  the  several  provisions  relating  to  sub- 
versive activities  and  criminal  conduct.  As  refugees  by  definition  are  without 
a  homeland,  deportation  of  a  refugee  is  a  particularly  serious  measure,  and  it 
would  not  be  humanitarian  to  deport  a  refugee  for  reasons  of  health  or  economic 
dependence. 

Accession  to  the  Protocol  would  promote  our  foreign  policy  interests  through 
reaffirming,  in  readily  understandable  terms,  our  traditional  humanitarian  con- 
cerns and  leadership  in  this  field.  It  would  also  convey  to  the  world  our  sym- 
pathy and  firm  support  in  behalf  of  those  fieeing  persecution.  Actually,  most 
refugees  in  the  United  States  already  enjoy  legal  and  political  rights  which  are 
equivalent  to  those  which  states  acceding  to  the  Convention  or  the  Protocol  are 
committed  to  extend  to  refugees  within  their  territories.  Under  United  States 
laws  and  practices,  refugees  entering  this  country  normally  have  either  been 
admitted  as  permanent  resident  aliens  or  have  been  provided  opportunity  to 
obtain  such  status  within  a  reasonable  period  following  their  entry.  These 
refugees  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire  citizenship  in  due  course 
and  meanwhile  to  receive  rights  shared  by  all  other  legally  admitted  aliens. 
"With  the  exception  of  voting,  such  aliens  enjoy  in  the  United  States  virtually 
the  same  rights  as  United  States  citizens.  A  succession  of  special  refugee  immi- 
gration measures  enacted  since  1945  has  been  the  chief  element  in  our  country's 
bi-partisan  program  for  accepting  refugee  immigrants  and  according  them 
status  promoting  their  assimilation  in  the  United  States  as  citizens. 

The  removal  by  the  Protocol  of  the  refugee  eligibility  dateline  in  the  Convention 
'  has  caused  international  interest.  It  has  been  felt  by  many  that,  with  the  passage 
of  time,  it  may  become  progressively  difficult  to  establish  a  causal  link  between 
some  refugee  problems  emerging  in  the  future  and  events  which  took  place  prior 
to  1951.  It  is  considered  that  the  Protocol — having  no  cut-off  date  for  eligibility-— 
is  more  clearly  applicable  to  current  and  future  refugee  problems,  and  thus  pro- 
vides a  more  effective  basis  for  accomplishment.  In  these  terms,  the  Protocol 
strengthens  the  Convention  as  an  instrument  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Protocol — like  the  Convention — provides  that  disputes  concerning  its  inter- 
pretation or  application  that  cannot  be  settled  by  other  means  may  be  referred  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The  provision  is  similar  to  that  included  in 
our  bilateral  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  since  1946  and  in 
numerous  multilateral  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

United  States  accession  to  the  Protocol  is  strongly  supported  by  numerous 
American  organizations  having  broad  domestic  support.  Both  the  American  Coun- 
ol  of  Voluntary  Agencies  and  the  American  Immigration  and  Citizenship  Confer- 
ence have  petitioned  the  Government,  in  behalf  of  a  total  of  86  organizations, 
urging  that  the  United  States  accede  to  the  Protocol  during  International  Year 
for  Human  Rights.  The  forty-three  member  agencies  of  the  American  Council 
include  all  of  the  major  religious,  nationality  and  other  American  voluntary 
agencies  engaged  in  conducting  refugee  and  resettlement  programs  in  countries 
through O'ut  the  world  (including  the  United  States)  and  in  coordinating  the  sup- 
port and  contributions  of  the  American  public  for  such  purposes.  Thirteen  of  these 
agencies  were  also  among  the  56  organizations  which  requested  the  American 
Immigration  and  Citizenship  Conference  to  transmit  to  the  Government  their 
support  of  accession.  The  other  43  organizations  represented  in  the  Conference 
petition  include  major  labor  unions,  nationality,  religious  and  ethnic  groups  and  a 
cross  section  of  citizen  organizations  concerned  with  extending  social  and  other 
assistance  in  this  country  to  immigrants  and  other  persons  of  foreign  origin. 
=    Respectfully  submitted. 

Dean  Rusk. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  1967  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees;  (2)  1951 
€onvention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refuges ;  and  (3)  list  of  parties  to  the  proto- 
col and  to  the  convention. ) 

t-       PROTOCOL  RELATING  TO  THE  STATUS  OF  REFUGEES 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Protocol, 

Considering  that  the  Convention  relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees  done  at 
•Geneva  on  28  July  1951  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Convention)  covers  only 
those  persons  who  have  become  refugees  as  a  result  of  events  occurring  before  1 
January  1951, 
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Considering  that  new  refugee  situations  have  arisen  since  the  Convention  vras 
adopted  and  that  the  refugees  concerned  may  therefore  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  Convention, 

Considering  that  it  is  desirable  that  equal  status  should  be  enjoyed  by  all  ref- 
ugees covered  by  the  definition  in  the  Convention  irrespective  of  the  dateline 
1  January  1951, 

Have  agreed  as  follows  : 

Article  I 

GENERAL   PROVISIOIS" 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Protocol  undertake  to  apply  articles  2  to 
34  inclusive  of  the  Convention  to  refugees  as  hereinafter  defined. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  Protocol,  the  term  "refugee"  shall  except  as 
regards  the  application  of  paragraph  3  of  this  article,  mean  any  person  within 
the  definition  of  article  1  of  the  Convention  as  if  the  words  "As  a  result  of  events 
occurring  before  1  January  1951  and  *  *  *"  and  the  words  "*  *  *  as  a  result  of 
such  events",  in  article  lA  ( 2 )  were  omitted.  I 

3.  The  present  Protocol  shall  be  applied  by  the  States  Parties  hereto  without  \ 
any  geographic  limitation,  save  that  existing  declarations  made  by  States  al-  j 
ready  Parties  to  the  Convention  in  accordance  with  article  lB(l)(a)  of  the  i 
Convention,  shall,  unless  extended  under  article  IB (2)  thereof,  apply  also  under  ] 
the  present  Protocol.  \ 

Article  II  i 

COOPERATION    OF   THE   NATIONAL   AUTHORITIES    WITH    THE   UNITED    STATES 

1.  The  states  Parties  to  the  present  Protocol  undertake  to  cooperate  with  the 
Oflace  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  which  may  succeed  it,  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions, and  shall  in  particuhir  facilitate  its  duty  of  sui^ervising  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Protocol. 

2.  In  order  to  enable  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner,  or  any  other  agency 
of  the  United  Nations  which  may  succeed  it.  to  make  reports  to  the  competent 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  the  States  Parties  to  the  present  Protocol  under- 
take to  provide  them  with  the  information  and  statistical  data  requested,  in  the 
appropriate  form,  concerning : 

(a)  The  condition  of  refugees  ; 
(ft)  The  implementation  of  the  present  Protocol ; 

(c)   Laws,  regulations  and  decrees  which  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  in 
force  relating  to  refugees. 

Article  III 

INFORMATION    ON    NATIONAL   LEGISLATION 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Protocol  shall  communicate  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  the  laws  and  regulations  which  they  may 
adopt  to  ensure  the  applicatioe  of  the  present  Protocol. 

Article  IV 

SETTLEMENT   OF    DISPUTES 

Any  dispute  between  States  Parties  to  the  present  Protocol  which  relates  to 
its  interpretation  or  application  and  which  cannot  be  settled  by  other  means 
shall  be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  the  request  of  any 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Article  V 

ACCESSION 

The  present  Protocol  shall  be  open  for  accession  on  behalf  of  all  States 
Parties  to  the  Convention  and  of  any  other  State  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
or  member  of  any  of  the  specialized  agencies  or  to  which  an  invitation  to  accede 
may  have  been  addressed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  accession  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Article  VI 

FEDERAL   CLAUSE 

In  the  case  of  a  Federal  or  non-unitary  State,  the  following  provisions  shall 
apply : 

(a)  With  respect  to  those  articles  of  the  Convention  to  be  applied  in 
accordance  with  article  I,  paragraph  1.  of  the  present  Protocol  that  come 
within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  legislative  authority,  the 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  to  this  extent  be  the  same 
as  those  of  States  Parties  which  are  not  Federal  States  : 

(ft)  With  respect  to  those  articles  of  the  Convention  to  be  applied  in 
accordance  with  article  I,  paragraph  1,  of  the  present  Protocol  that  come 
within  the  legislative  .iurisdiction  of  constituent  States,  provinces  or  can- 
tons which  are  not,  under  the  constitutional  system  of  the  federation,  bound 
to  take  legislative  action,  the  Federal  Government  shall  bring  such  articles 
with  a  favourable  recommendation  to  the  notice  of  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties of  States,  provinces  or  cantons  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ; 

(c)  A  Federal  State  Party  to  the  present  Protocol  shall,  at  the  request 
of  any  other  State  Party  hereto  transmitted  through  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations,  ,supply  a  statement  of  the  law  and  practice  of  the 
Federation  and  its  constituent  units  in  regard  to  any  particular  provision 
of  the  Convention  to  be  applied  in  accordance  with  article  I,  paragraph  1, 
of  the  present  Protocol,  showing  the  extent  to  which  effect  has  been  given 
to  that  provision  by  legislative  or  other  action. 

Article  VII 

RESERVATIONS    AND   DECLARATIONS 

1.  At  the  time  of  accession,  any  State  may  make  reservations  in  respect  of 
article  IV  of  the  present  Protocol  and  in  respect  of  the  application  in  accord- 
aaf'e  with  article  I  of  the  present  Protocol  of  any  provisions  of  the  Convention 
otlier  than  those  contained  in  articles  1,  3,  4,  16(1)  and  33  thereof,  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  a  State  Party  to  the  Convention  reservations  made  under 
this  article  shall  not  extend  to  refugees  in  respect  of  whom  the  Convention 
applies. 

2.  Reservations  made  by  States  Parties  to  the  Convention  in  accordance  with 
article  42  thereof  shall,  unless  withdrawn,  be  applicable  in  relation  to  their 
obligations  under  the  iiresent  Protocol. 

8.  Any  State  making  a  reservation  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  this 
article  may  at  any  time  Avithdraw  such  reservation  by  a  communication  to  that 
effect  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

4.  Declaration  made  under  article  40,  paragraphs  1  and  2,  of  the  Convention 
by  a  State  Party  thereto  which  accedes  to  the  present  Protocol  shall  be  deemed 
to  apply  in  respect  of  the  present  Protocol,  unless  upon  accession  a  notification 
to  the  contrary  is  addres^-^ed  by  the  State  Party  .concerned  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  The  provisions  of  article  40.  paragraphs  2  and  3, 
and  of  article  44,  paragraph  3.  of  the  Convention  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  mutatis 
mutandis  to  the  present  Protocol. 

Article  VIII 

ENTRY   INTO   FORCE 

1.  The  present  Protocol  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  deposit  of  the 
sixth  instrument  of  accession. 

2.  For  each  State  acceding  to  the  Protocol  after  the  deposit  of  the  sixth  in- 
strument of  accession  the  Protocol  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date  of  deix>sit 
by  such  State  of  its  instrument  of  accession. 

Article  IX 

DENUNCIATION 

1.  Any  State  Party  hereto  may  denounce  this  Protocol  at  anytime  by  a  noti- 
fication addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 
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2.  Such  denunciation  shall  take  effect  for  the  State  Party  concerned  one  year 
from  the  date  on  which  it  is  received  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 

Nations. 

Article  X 

NOTIFICATIONS    BY   THE    SECRETARY-GENERAL   OF   THE   UNITED    NATIONS 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  inform  the  States  referred 
to  in  article  V  above  of  the  date  of  entry  into  force,  accessions,  reservations  and 
withdrawals  of  reservations  to  and  denunciations  of  the  present  Protocol,  and 
of  declarations  and  notifications  relating  hereto. 

Article  XI 

DEPOSIT    IN    THE   ARCHIVES   OF   THE    SECRETARIAT   OF   THE   UNITED    NATIONS 

A  copy  of  the  present  Protocol,  of  which  the  Chinese,  English,  French,  Rus- 
sian and  Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic,  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Sec- 
retary-General will  transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to  all  States  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  and  to  the  other  States  referred  to  in  article  V  above. 

In  accordance  with  article  XI  of  the  Protocol,  we  have  appended  our  signa- 
tures this  thirty-first  day  of  January  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
A.  R.  Pazhwak  U  Thant 

President  of  the  General  Assembly  Secretary-General  of  the  United 

of  the  United  Nations  Nations 
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additional  statements  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  for  the 
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Statement  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 

Industrial  Organizations 

The  AFL-CIO  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  submit  our  views  on  H.R.  2816, 
the  "Refugee  Act  of  1979."  This  bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  Representa- 
tives Peter  Rodino,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Eliza- 
beth Holtzman,  the  Chairwoman  of  the  Immigration  Subcommittee,  will  improve 
substantially  the  procedures  for  the  admission  of  refugees  into  the  United  States. 

The  American  labor  movement,  many  of  whose  members  and  leaders  came  to 
this  country  as  refugees,  has  a  deep  and  abiding  commitment  to  aid  refugees  from 
discrimination  and  oppression.  Our  work  on  behalf  of  Jews  and  trade  unionists 
escaping  from  Hitler's  holocaust  and  our  assistance  to  Hungarians,  other  East 
Europeans,  Cubans,  and  most  recently,  Indochinese,  attest  to  this  commitment. 

Our  resolve  to  help  the  victims  of  totalitarianism  has  been  consistent,  unaf- 
fected by  domestic  or  international  political  whims.  This  is  because  the  nature 
of  totalitarianism  remains  unchanged,  while  the  number  of  despots  controlling 
the  lives  of  ordinary  people  has  increased  dramatically.  We  are  also  acutely 
aware  that  the  response  of  the  American  people  and  their  government  to  the  plight 
of  refugees  is  a  crucial  factor  in  the  response  of  other  democratic  nations. 

Enactment  of  legislation  such  as  is  provided  for  in  H.R.  2816.  the  "Refugee  Act 
of  1979",  is  long  overdue.  The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  increasing  tension 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch  over  the  procedures  under  which 
refugees  are  admitted  into  the  United  States.  It  must  be  said  that  each  branch  of 
government  bears  its  share  of  responsibility  for  the  lack  of  a  consistent  and 
coherent  policy  toward  refugees.  This  is  wliy  the  process  of  consultation  that 
went  into  the  drafting  of  this  bill  is  so  important.  It  demonstrates  a  new  spirit  of 
cooperation,  an  end  to  an  unfortunate  interlude  which  made  every  decision  on 
paroling  political  refugees  an  unneces.sary  skirmish.  President  Carter,  Senator 
Kennedy,  Representatives  Rodino  and  Holtzman,  and  others  are  to  be  cora- 
mnded  for  their  efforts  to  rationalize  the  law.  The  result  will  greatly  ease  the 
suffering  of  people  who  have  not  as  yet  made  the  awesome  decision  to  embark 
upon  a  life  as  political  refugees. 
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In  onr  view  there  are  two  principal  concerns  that  opponents  of  this  bill  may 
articulate.  One  is  that  the  effect  of  the  legislation  will  be  to  open  the  country 
to  unmanageable  numbers  of  refugees.  The  other  is  that  the  cost  of  resettling 
the  refugees  permanently  in  the  United  States  will  be  prohibitive.  Both  conten- 
tions are  unwarranted. 

The  bill  increases  the  number  of  refugees  who  could  be  admitted  each  year 
from  17,400  to  50.000,  but  this  does  not  represent  an  actual  increase  in  the  num- 
ber who  have  been  admitted  in  recent  years.  And,  the  procedures  outlined  in  the 
bill  clearly  include  and  define  a  role  for  the  Congress  in  the  decision-maliing 
process  concerning  the  admission  of  additional  refugees  in  emergency  situations. 
How  is  it  that  the  AFL-CIO,  some  might  ask,  is  willing  to  support  the  con- 
tinued admission  of  refugees  when  unemployment  is  already  intolerably  high? 
The  essential  reason  is  our  belief  in  fundamental  American  values,  values  which 
place  a  premium  on  human  life  and  freedom.  No  organization  is  more  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  unemployment  than  the  AFL-CIO.  But  that  problem  will 
be  only  minimally  affected  by  the  number  of  refugees  the  United  States  is  likely 
to  admit  annually. 

Many  of  those  who  voice  concern  about  increasing  the  number  of  refugees  ad- 
mitted into  the  country  are  the  same  people  who  are  unwilling  to  support  effec- 
tive measures  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens  across  our  borders.  To  fail  to  live 
np  to  our  international  responsibility  to  grant  resettlement  opportunities  to  ref- 
ugees because  we  have  failed  to  prevent  millions  of  illegals  from  entering  is 
myopic  at  best,  and  perverse  at  worst. 

The  cost  factor  is  also  essentially  a  non-issne.  The  proposed  legislation  calls 
for  the  termination  of  federal  assistance  to  refugees  after  they  have  been  in  the" 
country  for  two  years.  Many  will  be  off  assistance  long  before  that.  In  other" 
words,  the  "Refugee  Act  of  1979"  imposes  a  limit,  albeit  a  reasonable  one,  where- 
limits  do  not  presently  exist. 

Certainly,  resettling  refugees  will  cost  substantial  tax  dollars,  but,  in  our" 
view,  this  is  an  investment  in  America's  future.  The  refugees  quickly  become 
taxpayers  and  consumers,  thus  creating  jobs  in  the  long  run.  Another  important 
factor  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  cost  of  resettling  refugees  is  not  borne  solely 
by  the  states  and  the  federal  government.  Dozens  of  voluntary  organizations 
match  government  funds  dollar  for  dollar  in  the  resettling  process.  Thousands 
of  individual  Americans  contribute  their  time  and  money  to  assist  the  refugee 
and  his  family  in  making  the  transition  into  American  life.  The  AFL-CIO  itself 
has  collected  thousands  of  dollars,  from  our  international  unions  as  well  as  our 
state  and  city  labor  centers,  to  aid  in  the  resettlement  of  Indochina  refugees. 

There  are  other  important  aspects  of  the  "Refugee  Act  of  1979"  which  should 
be  addres.sed  for  the  record. 

The  new  definition  of  the  term  "refugee"  which  Section  201  of  the  bill  proposes 
to  add  to  Section  101(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is  a  change 
which  is  necessary  if  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  a  credible  human  rights 
policy.  The  language  conforms  closely  with  that  in  the  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion and  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees.  Above  all,  it  reflects  inter- 
national reality.  While  the  Communist  dictatorships  continue  to  generate  the 
greatest  number  of  political  refugees,  it  is  clear  that  the  ideologically  bizarre^ 
dictatorships  which  abound  in  the  world  today  are  generating  an  increasing  num- 
ber. The  Act's  redefinition  takes  this  into  account. 

The  provisions  contained  in  Section  210  of  the  bill,  which  clarify  the  use  of 
the  Attorney  General's  parole  authority  and  provide  a  new  procedure  for  ad- 
mitting refugees  in  emergency  situations,  are  most  welcome.  It  should  mean 
better  planning  and  smoother  implementation  of  the  law,  while  minimizing 
differences  between  the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  which  have,  in  the 
past,  resulted  in  needless  suffering  by  the  refugees. 

_  The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  has  pointed  out  that  the 
bill  lacks  any  provision  for  "granting  asylum  to  individuals  who  are  refugees 
in  accordance  with  tlie  definiton  set  out  in  the  Bill."'  While  such  a  provision  may 
not  have  been  necessary  in  the  past  because  of  our  relative  geographic  isolation, 
changes  in  modes  of  international  travel  make  the  UNHCR's  suggestions  on 
asylum  procedures  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  bill. 

The  AFL-CIO's  continuing  involvement  in  urging  a  more  generous,  open- 
ended  U.S.  policy  of  admitting  Indochinese  refugees  is  well-known.  We  believe 
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that  H.R.  2816,  the  "Refugee  Act  of  1979",  provides  an  excellent  lejral  and 
administrative  mechanism  for  the  realization  of  that  goal.  But  as  the  attached 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  statement  on  Indochinese  refugees,  adopted  in 
February  1979,  states :  "In  the  final  analysis,  no  single  nation  and  surely 
no  private  organizations  have  the  means  of  providing  haven  and  sustenance 
for  the  growing  number  of  refugees.  Nor  can  this  problem  be  met  by  scat- 
tered, ad  hoc  efforts.  It  requires  the  cooperation  of  many  governments  and 
the  development  of  an  overall  plan  for  the  rescue  and  resettlement  of  these 
refugees  from  totalitarianism.  We  call  upon  the  U.S.  Government  to  press  other 
governments  to  join  in  such  a  coordinated  effort.  We  also  call  upon  the  trade 
union  movements  of  the  free  world  to  urge  their  governments  to  respond  gen- 
erously to  the  needs  of  refugees." 

Accompanied  by  appropriate  U.S.  diplomatic  initiatives,  enactment  of  H.R. 
281*^.  passage  of  the  "Refugee  Act  of  1079",  will  provide  the  means  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  effort  to  rescue  and  resettle  hundreds  of  thousands  of  desper- 
ate political  refugees  each  year. 


Statement  by  the  AFIv-CIO  Executive  Council  on  Indochinese  Refugees 

During  the  pa.st  year  the  AFL-CIO  has  worked  actively  for  the  adoption 
of  a  more  compassionate,  open-ended  policy  for  the  admission  of  Indochinese 
refugees  into  the  United  States.  While  the  administration,  with  congressional 
approval,  has  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  refugees  admitted  into  the 
<)Ountry,  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Thousands  continue  to  flee  from  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Many  people, 
especially  ethnic  Chinese  are  leaving  Vietnam  after  paying  substantiial  bribes 
to  Communist  officials.  Repeated  claims  that  the.se  people  are  not  bona  flde 
political  refugees  have  been  made  by  governments  in  Southeast  Asia.  Such 
myopic    reasoning    defies    international    law    and    basic    humanitarianism. 

At  an  international  consultation  held  in  Geneva  last  December,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  I'nited  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  represent- 
atives of  35  free  nations  expressed  sympathy  for  those  making  the  dangerous 
exodus.  Yet,  no  nation  made  firm  commitments  to  accept  a  sufiicient  number 
of  refugees  for  permanent  resettlement. 

In  the  final  analysis,  no  single  nation  and  surely  no  private  organizations 
have  the  means  of  providing  haven  and  sustenance  for  the  growing  numbers 
of  refugees.  Nor  can  this  problem  be  met  by  scattered,  ad  hoc  efforts.  It  re- 
quires the  cooperation  of  many  governments  and  the  development  of  an  overall 
pl.in  for  the  rescue  and  resettlement  of  these  refugees  from  totalitarianism. 
We  r-all  upon  the  T\S.  government  to  press  other  governments  to  join  in  such 
a  coordinated  effort.  We  also  call  upon  the  trade  union  movements  of  the  free 
world  to  urge  their  governments  to  respond  generously  to  the  needs  of  the 
refugees. 

Meanwhile,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  reaffirms  its  statement  of  Feliru- 
ary  1978.  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  urges  that  the  administration  further  increa.se 
admissions  of  Indochinese  refugees  into  the  United  States.  To  demonstrate 
our  commitment,  the  AFL-CIO  has  established  the  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Fund  to  raise  money  for  IT.S.  voluntary  organizations  which  assist  in  the  re- 
settlement effort.  All  aflSliated  unions,  state  and  local  central  bodies  are  urged 
to  contribute  generously  to  the  fund. 


Statement  of  Gaynor  T.  Jacobsen,  Executive  Vice  President  of  HIAS,  Inc. 

^fndara  Chairwoman:  T  am  Gaynor  I.  Jacobsen.  Executive  Vice-President 
of  HIAS,  200  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  New  York.  I  should  like  to  submit 
to  your  committee  the  following  statement  in  support  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  the  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962 
(HR  2816)  : 

HIAS  is  the  world-wide  Jewish  migration  agency,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  over  ninety  years.  During  this  period,  we  have  participated  in  the 
movement  and  resettlement  of  over  4  million  refugees  and  migrants  of  the 
Jewish  faith  as  well  as  those  of  other  faiths.  We  have  been  involved  in  the 
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movement  and  resettlement  of  non-Jewish  Ugandan  and  Chilean  refugees  and 
are  actively  participating,  along  with  our  sister  agencies  in  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies,  in  the  resettlement  of  Indociiinese  refugees. 
Our  principal  responsibility  is  currently  concerned  with  the  movement  and 
resettlement  of  Soviet  and  other  East  European  refugees. 

In  accomplishing  our  mission,  we  work  in  close  partnership  with  both  the 
United  States  Government,  particularly  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
Health  Education  Welfare,  and  international  bodies  such  as  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  on  European  Migration  and  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  We  have  had  in  the  past  and  continue  to  have  the 
closest  cooperation  from  the  newly-appointed  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee 
Affairs,  Senator  Clark,  and  his  colleagues.  Senator  Clark  has  brought  to  his 
office  an  exemplary  dedication  and  understanding  of  refugee  matters. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  before  discussing  the  specific  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  I  would  like  to  summarize  for  the  committee  the  urgent  and 
tragic  situation  that  has  affected  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  past 
decades  and  which  is,  according  to  recent  reports,  worsening.  My  purpose  in 
doing  so  is  primarily  to  emphasize  the  importance  and  priority  which  should 
be  given  to  refugee  affairs.  Rescue  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union  corresponds 
not  only  to  American  foreign  policy  ;  it  also  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the 
tradition  of  the  American  people  of  saving  and  protecting  human  life  and  dignity. 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  fact  that  antisemitlsm  is  not  a  new  phenomenon 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Europe.  M(n-eover,  there  is  ample  documentation 
to  show  that  the  Russian  Revolution  and  sul)sequent  historical  developments 
in  the  USSR  produced  no  mechanism  for  fighting  antisemitlsm.  In  fact,  while 
the  nature  of  persecutions  within  the  Soviet  Union  has  changed  since  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  antisemitlsm  has  constantly  been  used  by  subsec- 
Quent  Communist  regimes  to  accomplish  various  ends.  It  is  also  an  accepted 
fact  that  persecution  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  intensified  after  the  11^67 
Arab-Israeli  War  and  has  been  on  the  rise  ever  since  that  time.  A  collection 
of  state-sponsored  antisemitic  publications  and  statements  in  official  Soviet 
organs  such  as  "Pravda",  "Izvestia",  "Literaturnaya  Gazeta"  and  "Oktyabr" 
has  been  gathered  and  was  published  last  year  in  London.  It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned that  the  editor  of  the  "Soviet  Embassy  Bulletin"  in  Paris  was  convicted 
a  few  years  ago  by  a  French  court  for  "incitement  and  provocation  to  racial 
discrimination   and  to  racial  hatred"'  for  publishing  an  antisemitic  article. 

While  the  plight  of  the  Jewish  activists  within  the  Soviet  Union  is  well-known, 
the  oppression  suffered  by  masses  of  Jews  simply  trying  to  conduct  their  daily 
lives  in  a  normal  fashion  is  sometimes  overlooked.  Jews  suffer  discrimination 
in  various  areas  of  their  daily  lives,  particularly  in  the  .Job  market,  in  entrance 
into  educational  institutions  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  They  have  less 
possibility  to  practice  their  religion  than  the  Russion  Orthodox  and  Moslem 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  cultural  and  communal  life  is  restricted. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  understand  the 
procedures  necessary  and  the  risks  taken  for  a  Jew  who  wishes  to  leave  tbe 
USSR.  The  following  information  is  paraphrased  from  a  statement  issued  by 
Dr.  Paul  Weis,  the  former  Director  of  the  Legal  Division  of  the  Office  of  the 
tinited  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  Dr.  Weis  states  that  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  authorize  only  one  kind  of  emigration  ;  i.e.,  under  the  tit'e  of 
[family  reunion.  A  formal  invitation  from  relatives  abroad  is  required.  But  there 
are  cases  when  these  invitations  never  reach  the  adflressee  or  reach  them  only 
after  long  delays.  Once  the  addressee  has  obtained  the  invitation,  he  must  start 
a  long  quest  for  documents  required  for  the  applications.  One  of  these  documents 
;the  applicant  must  supply  is  a  seemingly  innocuous  character  reference  given  by 
his  superiors  at  work.  Request  for  such  a  document  frequently  initiates  a  gf^neral 
meeting  of  the  workers,  a  "popular  tribunal",  where  the  applicant  is  abused  and 
finally  condemned,  usually  as  a  "traitor  to  the  motherland". 

Another  document  required  is  the  family  approval,  which  includes  consent  bv 
the  parents  or  grandparents  of  the  applicant  even  when  he  himself  is  the  head 
of  a  family.  This  extends  the  social  opprobriimi  of  the  applicnnt's  leaving  the 
f>=nviet  I'nion  to  his  immeriiate.  and  even  extended,  family.  Dr.  Weis  reports  that 
the  parents  of  applicants  are  sometimes  forced  to  refuse  the  requested 
authorization. 

Presentation  of  an  application  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  often  leads  to  an 
immediate  change  in  the  applicant's  working  conditions;  demotion  or  even  out- 
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right  dismissal.  There  are  many  cases  of  university  professors  and  distincrnished 
scientists  who  are  forced  to  work  as  night  watchmen.  Most  of  those  dismissed 
cannot  find  another  job.  Once  the  request  for  departure  has  been  inscribed  in  the 
person's  worli-boolv,  he  cannot  obtain  any  job  whatsoever.  The  Russian  Jew 
must  undergo  this  without  any  assurance  that  he  will  ever  be  granted  permis- 
sion to  leave.  Moreover,  under  the  "Law  on  Parasitism",  any  person  in  the  Soviet 
Union  v,-ho  is  out  of  work  can  be  prosecuted  and  sentenced  to  one  year  at  hard 
labor.  Since  1971,  the  Soviet  authorities  have  resorted  to  forced  conscription 
into  the  army  of  applicants  who  have  applied  to  leave  the  country.  Here  we 
will  not  deal  with  the  well-known  harassments  of  those  known  as  "activists". 
The  situation  outlined  above  is  not  that  which  has  been  sin.<3;led  out  for  the 
few  for  whom  the  Soviet  Government  reserves  special  persecution.  It  is,  as 
we  understand  it,  the  general  rule. 

Once  the  Jew  has  received  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  he  must,  in 
most  cases,  renounce  his  Soviet  citizenship  and  pay  a  considerable  fee  for  his 
procedure.  He  thereby  becomes  stateless  and  cannot  return  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  fact  tliat  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  virtually  impossible  in  most 
cases  unless  such  a  procedure  is  followed,  constitutes  a  breach  of  Article  13  (a) 
of  the  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Eights,  which  reads: 
"Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  country,  including  his  own,  and  to  return 
to  his  country."  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Jews  must  renounce  their  nationality 
and  are  not  entitled  to  return  to  their  country  is  contrary  to  Article  15  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  which  reads:  (1)  Everyone  has  the 
right  to  a  nationality.  (2)  No  one  should  be  deprived  of  his  nationality,  nor 
denied  to  change  his  nationality." 

3Iadam  Chairwoman,  it  is  people  who  have  suffered  such  hardships  and 
humiliations  as  these  who  are  daily  coming  to  Vienna  and  Rome  and  seeking 
refuge  in  the  United  States.  The  American  Jewish  communities  who  hav*^  re- 
settled them  report  that,  in  spite  of  the  restrictive  and  dehumanizing  life  these 
people  led  in  the  Soviet  Union,  their  adjustment  has  been  exemplary.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  those  who  have  already  arrived  and  who  are  of  an  age  which 
would  permit  them  to  enter  the  labor  force,  are  highly  trained  prnfes-'sinnals. 
Communities  have  reported  to  us  that  the  majority  of  this  group,  as  well  as  the 
remainder  of  the  refugee  population,  the  blue-collar  workers,  have  been  con- 
sidered valuable  assets  in  their  places  of  employment. 

As  the  members  of  the  committee  are  perhaps  aware,  about  half  of  the  Jewish 
refugees  who  have  left  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  past,  have  opted  to  go  to  Israel, 
while  the  remainder  have  chosen  immigration  to  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  in  the  West.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  of  those  choosing 
U.S.  immigration,  approximately  90  per  cent  already  have  relatives  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  50  per  cent  have  members  of  their  immediate  families  here.  While  the 
Jewish  community,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government,  has  taken 
the  major  financial  responsibility  for  the  resettlement  of  these  refugees,  the  role 
played  by  their  relatives,  most  of  whom  are  themselves  recent  arrivals,  should 
not  be  undei'estimated.  Our  affiliated  resettlrment  agencies  report  to  us  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  I'elative-reunion  cases,  the  relatives  already  here  serve  as 
an  invaluable  aid  in  the  resettlement  process.  They  frequently  provide  initial 
housing  by  taking  their  relatives  into  their  own  homes  until  permanent  housing 
can  be  found,  and.  whenever  possible,  provide  food  and  other  forms  of  material 
assistance.  Quite  clearly,  the  Soviet  .Jews  are  a  group  who  are  not  prone  to 
reliance  either  on  the  Jewish  community  or  on  the  American  Government. 

HIAS  also  sees  it  as  its  responsibility  to  do  what  it  can  to  increase  the  ab- 
sorption potential  for  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in  other  countries  in  the  West.  As 
mentioned  above,  besides  Israel  and  the  United  States,  Soviet  .Tews  have  gone 
in  significant  numbers  to  Canada  and  AustrrJia,  and  some  have  been  resettled 
in  New  Zealand.  Our  affiliate  agencies  in  these  countries  are  constantlv  working 
to  keep  the  doors  open  in  tlieir  countries  and  to  develop  programming  which 
would  permit  the  resettlement  of  larger  numbers  of  refugees.  It  should  be  added 
that  although  Canada.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  accounted  f'^r  only 
10-15  per  cent  of  the  Russian  Jews  opting  for  emiajration  to  the  West,  Canada 
has  resettled  almost  100  per  cent  of  the  Moroccan  Jewish  population  that  has  not 
gone  to  Israel. 

We  would  like  these  comments  to  serve  as  a  backdrop  for  our  discussion  of  the, 
■new  refugee  legislation.  We  hope  that  by  outlining  tb"  situation  of  the  Soviet 
.Jews  and  th'Mr  resettlement  in  tlie  West,  we  have  added  an  appropriate  contestl 
for  the  discussion  of  the  important  refugee  legislation  under  consideration.        1 
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HIAS  believes  that  the  proposed  legislation  constitutes  a  significant  and  con- 
structive development  in  the  field  of  refugee  and  migration  alfairs.  We  strongly 
support  both  the  general  direction  of  the  bill  and  most  of  its  specific  aspects. 
While  some  suggestions  will  be  offered  later  on  in  this  testimony  concerning 
expansion  and/or  clarification  of  some  of  the  points,  we  wish  that  there  be  no 
mistake  as  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  greet  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  bill  broadens  the  definition  of  "'refugee "  and,  thereby,  has  taken  important 
steps  toward  reflecting  more  completely  the  traditional  humanitarian  concerns 
of  tlie  American  people.  Moreover,  this  new  operational  definition  of  "refugee" 
is  in  conformity  with  that  contained  in  the  1951  United  Nations  Convention  on 
the  Status  of  Refugees  and  the  1968  United  Nations  Protocol  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  signatory.  While  suggestions  for  further  steps  toward  making  the 
definition  even  more  clearly  reflect  our  humanitarian  concerns  will  be  put  forth 
later  in  this  statement,  we  strongly  support  the  direction  of  the  new  legislation  in 
relation  to  the  definition  of  a  refugee. 

Title  II  of  the  draft  bill  also  increases  the  number  of  refugees  to  be  admitted 
annually  as  part  of  a  normal  flow  and  revises  the  procedure  for  the  admission 
of  these  and  additional  refugees.  In  raising  the  figure  designated  as  a  normal 
flow  of  refugees  to  the  United  States  and  in  delineating  clear  procedures  for 
adjusting  that  figure,  the  bill  also  more  accurately  responds  to  the  grave  humani- 
tarian issues  involved  in  refugee  migrations  and  takes  into  account  their  unpre- 
dictable nature. 

The  proposed  legislation  raises  the  figure  designated  as  a  normal  flow  of  refu- 
gees to  the  United  States  to  50,000  per  annum.  During  the  past  year,  however, 
because  of  the  dramatic  and  encouraging  exodus  of  Jews  and  other  refugees  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  tragic  and  urgent  situation  in  the  refugee  camps  of 
Southeast  Asia,  the  flow  of  refugees  into  this  country  is  expected  to  exceed  that 
figure  by  more  than  100  per  cent.  Moreover,  refugee  migrations  to  this  comitry  are 
expected  to  be  maintained  at  this  rate  through  FY  1980.  Although  the  17,400 
conditional  entry  visas  available  under  the  present  legislation  obviously  represent 
an  unreaUstically  low  figure  for  a  normal  flow  of  refugees,  it  is  very  difiicult  at 
this  time  to  determine  a  figure  that  would  represent  a  normal  flow  in  perpetuity. 
While  we  applaud  the  appreciable  increase  in  normal  flow  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  we  wish  to  stress  that  recent  history  has  underlined  the  absolute 
need  for  planful  flexibility  in  determining  the  number  of  refugees  to  be  admitted 
in  any  given  year.  The  bill  contains  provision  for  that  flexibility. 

The  advantages  of  these  aspects  of  the  proposed  Act  can  be  seen  by  examining 
the  history  of  the  admittance  of  both  the  Indochinese  and  Soviet  Jev\'ish  refugees 
over  the  past  years.  Because  of  the  unreaUstically  low  normal  flow  figure  for  con- 
ditional entry  under  the  current  legislation,  special  parole  programs  had  to  be 
repeatedly  requested  for  both  these  groups  on  an  emergency  basis.  In  reference  to 
the  Soviet  Jews,  in  1978  alone,  out  of  the  approximately  12,258  Soviet  Jews 
admitted  to  the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of  HIAS,  approximately  9578 
had  to  be  admitted  on  an  emergency  basis  under  two  separate  parole  programs. 
Moreover,  in  each  of  these  eases  and  in  subsequent  incidences,  it  was  necessary, 
as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Indochinese,  to  wait  until  the  number  of  refugees  in 
the  countries  of  first  asylum  reached  crisis  proportions  before  an  emergency  could 
be  declared  which  woifld  justify  another  parole  program. 

In  each  instance,  before  parole  could  be  enacted  and  implemented,  there  was  a 
necessary  slow-down  of  the  number  of  refugees  arriving  in  the  United  States  and 
a  consequential  build-up  of  refugees  in  the  countries  of  first  asylum.  This  situa- 
tion resulted  not  only  in  a  needless  expenditure  of  private  agency  fmids  and  of 
U.S.  tax-payer  dollars  for  care  and  maintenance  of  refugees  overseas,  it  also 
resulted  in  a  waste  of  private  funds  which  were  expended  by  resettlement  agen- 
cies in  maintaining  staff  to  receive  refugees  who  could  not  arrive  because  of  a 
temporary  shortage  of  visa  numbers. 
_  Moreover,  the  resultant  highly  uneven  flow  of  refugees  occasioned  by  the  situa- 
tion obtaining  under  the  present  legislation,  cannot  but  diminish  the  effectiveness 
of  our  resettlement  programs.  Stafiing  of  agencies  providing  direct  services  to 
refugees  and  continuity  of  programming  are  rendered  extremely  difficult  when 
the  flow  of  refugees  to  those  agencies  varies  as  widely  as  it  has.  Resettlement 
agencies  understand,  of  course,  that  unpredictability  and  variance  of  flow  are 
part  and  parcel  of  planning  for  refugee  resettlement ;  they  are  basically  geared  to 
take  this  into  account.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  work  has  not  been 
facilitated  by  the  periodic  slow-do\^'ns  in  arrivals  and  subsequent  inundations 
when  visa  numbers  become  available  under  parole. 
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Although  we  have  stressed  the  advantages  of  the  provisions  allowing  for  plan- 
fnl  flexibility  in  the  proposed  Act,  we  also  applaud  its  provisions  for  responding 
to  admittance  of  numbers  of  refugees  over  the  normal  flow  resulting  from  imfore- 
seen  emergencies.  In  FY  1979,  HIAS  expects  to  receive  between  25,000  and  30,0<K) 
Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in  the  United  States.  While  by  September  1978,  it  was 
clear  that  the  number  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  to  arrive  in  the  United  States 
during  FY  1979  would  substantially  exceed  the  approximately  12,500  that  arrived 
in  FY  1978,  numbers  of  such  proportions  could  not  have  been  predicted  previous 
to  the  onset  of  this  fiscal  year.  In  like  fashion,  the  increase  by  almost  100  per  cent 
in  arrivals  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in  calendar  year  1978  over  calendar  year 
1977  could  not  have  been  predicted  by  October  1.  1977.  Therefore,  our  experience 
in  these  matters  leads  us  to  consider  the  Emergency  Group  Admittance  provision 
of  the  new  legislation  as  an  important  and  necessary  development  allowing  us  to 
respond  to  the  reality  of  refugee  migrations. 

We  sui>port  as  well  the  bill's  provisions  for  communication  and  consultation 
between  the  Administration  and  Congress.  These  provisions  provide  for  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  shared  responsibility  in  admitting  numbers  of  refugees  ex- 
ceeding the  normal  flow,  both  in  foreseen  and  in  emergent  situations. 

Another  helpful  feature  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  the  elimination  of  initial 
conditional  status  for  normal-flow  refugees.  Admitting  these  refugees  as  lawful 
permanent  residents  from  the  day  of  their  entry,  should  obviate  some  of  the 
problems  refugees  have  experienced  in  procuring  omploymen'' ;  frequently  there 
are  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  potential  employers  of  the  nature  of  the 
refugee's  conditional  statu.s.  Moreover,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  many 
refugees  are  given  an  added  sense  of  security  by  permanent  resident  status :  this 
security  will  undoubtedly  allow  them  to  devote  themselves  more  single-mindedly 
to  their  adjustment  in  the  United  States. 

Title  III  of  the  proposed  Act  provides  a  suitable  framework  within  which 
specific  programs  and  funding  levels  can  be  developed.  We  applaud  the  inte- 
gration of  this  framework,  which  can  be  both  equitable  and  consistent  for  all 
refugees,  within  the  new  refugee  legislation.  Title  III  both  continues  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  present  legislation  for  care  aud  maintenance  of  refugees 
overseas  and  allows  for  the  continuance  of  payments  to  appropriate  public  and 
non-profit  private  agencies  for  aiding  in  the  resettlement,  placement  and  care 
of  refugees  in  this  country.  Moreover,  in  Section  301  C-G,  it  provides  for  a  wide 
)>anoply  of  specific  programs  to  assist  the  refugee's  economic  and  emotional  inte- 
gration into  American  Society. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  I  would  now  like  to  outline  some  specific  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979 : 

Although  as  I  have  stated  above,  HIAS  feels  that  the  broadening  of  the  defini- 
tion o*'  "vpni<ze<i"  contained  in  the  proposed  Act  represents  an  important  advance 
in  making  that  definition  reflect  our  country's  humanitarian  concerns,  we  feel 
that  the  new  definition  of  "refueee''  would  be  strengthened  pnd  made  more 
flexible  if  it  contained  wording  permitting  political  prisoners,  having  been  re- 
leased from  detention,  to  be  defined  as  refugees.  In  recent  years  a  special  arrange- 
ment had  to  be  made  in  regard  to  Chilean  and  Argentine  political  prisoners  find- 
ing themselves  in  this  situation.  Such  wording  would  obviate  the  need  for  su<ii 
si>eeial  arrangements  or  the  needless  moving  of  people  to  a  different  country  for 
processing. 

Madnm  Chairwoman,  we  at  HIAS  of  cour.se  share  the  concern  expressed  by  you 
and  other  members  of  Congress  relating  to  war  criminals.  While  we  support,  as 
wp  have  stated,  wording  permitting  political  prisoners  having  been  released 
from  detention  to  be  defined  as  refugees,  we  would  hope  that  wording  in  thi«! 
section  of  the  legislation  or  in  any  other  appropriate  section  would  be  included 
si'pcificnlly  to  prevent  war  criminals  from  gaining  admittance  to  this  country 
and/or  legalizing  their  status  here. 

In  fiddition,  we  feel  that  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the  bill  would  be 
strengthened  by  its  dealing  with  the  question  of  asylum.  We  would  sunp'Ort  a 
provision  authorizing  the  Attorney-General  to  establish  a  uniform  procedure  for 
aliens  requesting  asylum. 

Wlnle  we  strongly  support  the  wording  and  provisions  for  refugee  assistance 
contained  in  Title  III,  we  would  like  to  stress  that  full  and  early  discussions 
slionld  be  held  by  the  appropriate  departments  of  Government  with  the  voluntary 
losettiement  agencies  as  these  departments  develop  refugee  assistance  programs. 
The  voluntary  resettlement  agencies,  working  in  partnership  with  the  states  and 
Federal  Government,  collectively  constitute  an  invaluable  store  of  experience  in 
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refugee  resettlement.  Moreover,  such  consultations  and  discussion  are  necessary 
in  order  for  Government  programs  to  be  able  to  work  in  tandem  with  on-going 
successful  programs  conducted  by  the  private,  non-profit  section. 

Moreover,  while  we  applaud  the  direction  of  the  bill  in  giving  equal  assistance 
to  all  refugees,  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  the  development  of  assistance 
programming,  equal  assistance  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  identical  programs 
for  all  refugee  groups.  In  developing  programs  for  refugees,  one  must  consider 
the  physical  and  material  circumstances,  education  level,  etlucational  traditions, 
social  attitudes,  etc.  of  each  refugee  group.  Equally  important,  one  must  also  con- 
sider whether  or  not  the  refugees  are  being  received  in  this  country  by  meml)ers 
of  their  own  ethnic  group  or  similar  ethnic  groups.  It  is  clear  that  even  among 
the  refugee  groups  that  have  arrivetl  in  the  United  States  within  the  past  few 
years,  there  are  wide  variances  in  reference  to  tliese  and  other  categories.  There- 
fore, providing  equal  opportunity  and  assistance  for  all  refugees  may  not  neces- 
sarily mean  providing  the  same  program  or  type  of  programs  for  all  groups. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  our  testimony,  we  at  HIAS  feel  that  the  legisla- 
tion under  discussion  constitutes  a  significant  advance,  and  while  we  recognize 
that  certain  modifications  may  take  place  in  the  legislative  process,  we  support 
the  bill  most  wholeheartedly.  We  urge  that  Congress  bear  in  mind  the  importance 
of  this  legislation  and  take  speedy  action  in  passing  it. 


The  American  Jewish  Committee  Statement  on  the  Refugee  Act  of  197J> 

This  statement  is  submitted  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  American  .Tewish  Com- 
mittee. Since  its  founding  in  1906,  the  American  .Jewish  Committee  has  supported 
the  right  of  all  people  to  live  in  equality,  with  security  and  dignity,  whether  in 
the  land  of  their  birth  or  the  land  of  their  choice.  The  .Jewish  people  understand 
all  too  well  the  tragic  circumstances  of  refugee  existence  and.  accordingly,  recog- 
nize most  gratefully  the  role  of  America  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  American 
Jewisli  Committee  long  has  advocated  a  liberal  refugee  admission.s  policy,  offer- 
ing sanctuary  to  the  persecuted  and  displaced.  Such  a  policy  would  be  an  en- 
lightened one  not  only  in  the  terms  of  providing  safe  haven  for  the  refugee,  but 
also  from  the  perspective  of  enhancing  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of 
our  country  which  lias  .so  greatly  benefitted  through  tlie  numerous  contrilnitions 
made  by  refugees  and  the  descendants  of  refugees.  One  of  many  illustrations  of 
the  deep  solicitude  of  the  American  .Jewish  Committee  for  an  enlightened  U.S. 
immigration  policy  was  our  strong  public  opposition  to  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  Act  of  1952  which,  with  its  di.scriminatory  restrictions,  we  char- 
acterzed  as  a  law  of  exclusion  rather  than  immigration. 

These  are  times  of  great  instability  during  which  the  world  faces  an  ever- 
growing refugee  population.  We  note  with  sadness  the  numbers  of  those  seeking 
sanctuary  in  this  country  from  persecution — Soviet  Jews,  Indochinese,  Lebanese, 
Latin  Americans  and  others. 

Our  concern  for  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  is  obvious.  Init  we  are  no  less  con- 
cerned about  the  pliglit  of  other  innocent  victims  of  circumstances  who  need  a 
haven.  There  is  no  better  time  for  refugee  reform  legislation  than  now,  when 
the  needs  are  so  critical. 

In  general  we  helieve  that  the  proposed  Refugee  Act  of  1979  would  provide 
for  a  most  positive  and  necessary  reform  of  tlie  law  governing  the  admission 
and  resettlement  of  refugees  in  the  United  States.  It  addresses  manv  of  the 
problems  which  have  arisen  under  the  current  system.  However,  we  believe 
that  certain  additions  in  language,  discussed  below,  would  strengthen  the  bill 
and  help  achieve  the  purpose.?  we  seek. 

Most  welcome  is  a  nev,',  expanded  definition  of  "refugee."  which  would  no 
longer  be  subject  to  geographical  and  political  restrictions.  The  plight  of  ref- 
ugees is  a  world-wide  problem  and  necessitates  a  world-wide  definition  of  "ref- 
ugee." The  present  restrictions  are  outmoded  and  no  longer  responsive  to  con- 
temporary refugee  situations. 

It  also  has  long  been  apparent  that  the  present  statutory  limitation  on  regu- 
lar refugee  admissions  of  17,400  per  year  is  inadequate.  The  proposed  normal 
flow  of  50,000  per  year  is  more  realistic  in  terms  of  anticipated  refugee  admis- 
sions needs.  At  the"  same  time,  the  proposed  bill  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  numerical 
inflexibility  by  providing  for  admissions  in  excess  of  normal  flow  when  special 
circumstances  so  require.  Further  flexibility  is  provided  in  cases  of  unforeseen 
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refuffee  emerirencies.  No  longer  wonlrl  excess;  arlmipsions  ^o  flependeiit  npon  the 
discretionary  parole  authority  of  the  Attorney  General.  Snch  artmi'^sions  would 
be  authorized  after  consultation  between  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
and  a  suhsenuent  determination  by  the  President  of  their  justifictaion. 

We  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  we  did  not  express  our  concern  that,  as  much 
as  we  approve  of  the  reffularization  of  the  refugee  admission  procedure,  we 
would  not  want  the  shift  in  responsibility  from  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
President  (in  consultation  with  the  Conqrress)  to  result  in  the  politicisation  of 
refugee  problems.  The  admission  of  refugees  should  never  liecome  a  political 
question,  subject  to  the  transient  moods  of  the  times.  We  hope  that  your  Com- 
mittee will  carefully  examine  this  question  before  taldncr  final  action. 

Under  the  present  law.  refugees  are  admitted  as  parolees  or  conditional 
entrant.?,  which  hinders  their  entry  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life  and 
burdens  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  with  subsequent  ampli- 
cations for  adjustment  to  permanent  resident  status.  We  support  the  bill's 
provision  that  normal  flow  refugees  be  admitted,  as  are  other  immigrants,  with 
permanent  resident  status. 

We  also  note  with  approval  that  total  immigration  subject  to  numerical  lim- 
itation would  be  increased  by  30,000  over  the  current  world-wide  limiiation 
to  320.000  annually.  In  accord  with  the  bill's  overall  scheme  of  flexibility,  Ave 
lielieve  it  reasonable  to  provide  that  the  annual  20,000  per  country  of  origin 
quota  no  longer  apply  to  refugee  admissions. 

Again,  however,  we  are  concerned  that  the  total  number  of  refugees,  in  all 
categories,  not  be  reduced  under  this  legislation.  We  urge  the  Committee  to 
examine  this  question  and  satisfy  itself  that  the  admissible  total  number  may 
be  increased  or.  at  least,  not  be  diminished. 

We  now  turn  to  two  specific  areas  of  concern  to  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee. First,  neither  the  present  law  nor  the  proposed  bill  makes  any  reference  to 
the  granting  of  poli<-ical  asylum.  While  the  right  of  asylum  is  guaranteed  by  our 
ratification  of  the  1067  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees  which  in- 
corporates the  ]9."1  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  we  believe 
that  Congress  should  establish  uniform  procedures  for  the  granting  of  such 
asylum.  In  particular,  we  believe  that  the  same  standards  should  be  applied  to 
those  aliens  seeking  asylum  inside  our  country  or  at  its  borders,  as  would  be 
applied  to  those  seeking  refugee  status  from  abroad. 

Second,  despite  its  liberality  in  comparison  with  the  present  definition  of 
the  term  "refugee."  we  believe  that  the  proposed  definition  still  is  too  limited. 
Both  the  present  law  and  the  proposed  law  require  that  in  order  to  be  considered 
a  refugee,  an  alien  must  be  outside  his  state  of  nationality.  Thus,  the  law 
ignores  those  perhaps  in  even  more  dire  straits  than  tho«e  able  to  apply  for 
refugee  status,  people  who  are  persecuted  but  who  are  still  within  their  own 
national  state.  Also  ignored  are  those  commonly  known  as  displaced  persons. 
We  respectfully  urge  you  to  add  language  to  cover  these  categories  of  people. 

We  believe  that  the  definition  of  refugee  should  include  those  displaced 
persons  uprooted  by  catastrophic  natural  calamity,  civil  disturbance,  or  mili*^ary 
operations  and  unable  to  return  to  their  usual  place  of  abode  within  their 
national  state.  It  should  also  include  those  persons  still  within  th^ir  own  na- 
tional state  who  have  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution  or  are  being  per=:ecuted 
on  account  of  their  race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  in  a  particular  social 
group,  or  political  afl^liation,  e.g..  political  prisoners  who  have  been  released  from 
detention.  Such  a  broadened  definition  would  more  truly  embody  the  humani- 
tarian concern  and  support  for  human  rights  of  the  American  people. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  United  States  is  a  nation  of  immigrants  and  refugees 
and  their  descendants.  The  American  experiment  in  democracy  rests  very  much  ■ 
on  a  foundation  built  by  a  just,  humane  and  generous  refugee  admissions  policy. 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  Congress  continue  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  that 
foundation.  We  hope  that  our  comments  and  suggestions  will  be  of  benefit  to  you 
in  your  deliberations. 

Resolution  Passed  at  the  Juxe  18,  1970  Meeting  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  Refugee  Resettlement 

(1)   The  United  States  government's  current  nd  hoc  resnon.se  to  the  growin,?  ' 
refugee  crisis  is  not  sufl^ciently  responsive  to  the  massive  human  suffering.  A 
comprehensive  U.S.  refugee  policy  is  needed  to  address  this  great  human  need,  i 
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allow  public  and  voluntary  agencies  to  plan  for  an  orderly  flow  of  refugees,  and 
provide  domestic  support  to  help  integrate  new  refugees  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  society. 

The  existing  problem  is  enormous :  There  are  more  refugees  in  the  world  today 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II ;  among  the  Indochinese  refugees  alone 
nearly  half  a  million  people  have  died  since  1975  in  a  desperate  flight  for  freedom. 

The  United  States  must  take  a  leadership  role  in  the  international  community 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  refugee  policy. 

Both  public  and  private  agencies  must  continue  to  work  together  to  assist  those 
refugees  who  are  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  resettlement. 

While  we  do  not  support  an  open-ended  program,  the  two-year  period  of  full 
federal  support  is  not  enough. 

The  rate  of  arrivals  is  growing.  Some  of  the  new  refugees  have  severe  adjust- 
ment problems  due  to  their  harsh  experiences  which  need  longer  term  attention. 
In  addition,  the  resettlement  effort  must  include  a  heavy  emphasis  on  and 
adequate  funding  for  those  educational  and  social  services  which  provide  the 
refugees  with  the  tools  for  self-sufliciency.  Such  supiwrtive  services  have  proven 
their  value  in  aiding  refugees  to  become  productive,  contributing,  tax  paying 
members  of  American  society.  Without  sufficient  access  to  English  instruction, 
vocational  training,  and  other  supportive  services,  many  refugees  will  be  projected 
into  an  indefinite  period  of  dependency. 

Legislation  is  the  first  essential  step.  It  establishes  in  law  a  comprehensive 
refugee  policy.  The  National  Coalition  for  Refugee  Resettlement  therefore  urges 
Congress  to  improve  and  promptly  pass  S.  643/H.R.  2816,  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1979. 

(2)  The  National  Coalition  should  urge  the  Commission  on  the  Holocaust  to 
undertake  support  of  the  Indochinese  Resettlement  effort.  As  it  recalls  and 
evaluates  the  consequences  of  the  Holocaust,  the  Commission  is  in  a  particularly 
competent  position  to  help  prevent  another  equally  devasting  Holocaust. 

(3)  The  National  Coalition  urges  HEW  and  the  States  to  give  support  to 
refugee  self-help  groups  and  solicit  the  assistance  of  such  groups  in  the  resettle- 
ment of  refugees. 

(4)  The  National  Coalition  applauds  the  statement  of  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Congresswoman  Holtzman  and  fully  supports  the  principles,  and  instructs  the 
Standing  Committee  to  work  with  their  staffs  to  examine  ways  in  which  these 
proposals  can  be  implemented. 

(.5)  Whereas,  the  crisis  in  Southeast  Asia  is  reaching  monumental  proportions, 
and  whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  today  passed  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  that  the  President  should  take  action  to  deal  with  the 
Refugee  crisis  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  National  Coalition  for  Refugee  Resettlement 
resolves : 

(1)  That  the  United  States  immediately  increases  acceptance  of  Indochinese 
Refugees  from  the  present  7,000  per  month  to  14,000  per  month.  This  will  both 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  international  resettlement  opportunities  and 
will  signal  the  governments  of  Southeast  Asia  that  we  are  serious  in  our  response 
to  the  continuing  crisis. 

(2)  That  the  United  States  government  indicate  its  willingness  to  continue  to 
resettle  refugees  from  Southeast  Asia  at  a  high  rate  until  the  problem  is  resolved. 
This  enunciation  of  a  long  range  program  will  further  assure  the  countries  of 
first  asylum  that  they  will  not  be  left  with  the  continued  responsibility  for  a  large 
number  of  refugees. 

(3)  That  the  United  States  explore  all  possible  avenues  to  secure  "safe  havens" 
for  refugees  leaving  Vietnam.  Also,  the  government  should  use  its  best  efforts 
to  persuade  the  government  of  Thailand  to  provide  first  asylum  to  refugees 
fleeing  Laos  and,  most  importantly,  Cambodia. 


Statement  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  welcomes  the  initiation  of  a  bill  to 
amend  existing  legislation  regarding  the  admission  of  refugees  to  the  United 
States.  We  believe  the  redefinition  of  the  categories  of  people  to  whom  the  bill  ap- 
plies, the  increase  in  "normal  flow"  to  50,000  a  year,  the  immediate  granting  of 
immigrant  status  to  refugees,  and  the  provisions  for  additional  emergency  ad- 
missions are  all  important  improvements.  In  what  follows,  we  review  briefly  the 
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AFSC's  involvement  with  refugee  concerns  since  its  founrling,  note  our  current 
involvement  and  interest,  and  make  some  recommendations  which  we  believe 
would  add  further  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

BACKGROUND  OF  INVOLVEMENT  WITH  REFUGEES 

AFSC  work  for  the  relief  of  war-related  sufferin?  began  with  the  foundine:  of 
the  Committee  in  1917,  when  young  conscientious  objectors  were  sent  to  Euroiie 
to  work  in  France,  particularly.  Major  feeding  programs  followed  the  war  in 
Germany  and  in  the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  AFSC  staff 
worked  on  both  sides  and,  as  the  war  ended,  assisted  loyalist  refugees  who  fled 
across  the  Pyrenees  into  France. 

In  the  1930"s  and  1940's,  AFSC  was  active  in  Europe,  in  the  United  States,  and 
around  the  world,  to  facilitate  the  emigration  of  .Jewish  refugees  and  their  re- 
fiettlement  and  support.  Work  continued  with  displaced  persons  and  with  the  inte- 
gration of  remaining  refugees  and  of  Volksdeutsche  in  Germany  and  Austria  into 
the  1950's.  AFSC  staff  were  able  to  assist  with  both  emergency  and  long-term  needs 
of  Hungarian  refugees  as  they  crossed  into  Austria  in  195G  and  some  remained 
in  that  country. 

Elsewhere,  AFSC  was  one  of  the  private  voluntary  ogranizations  assisting 
Palestinian  refugees  after  the  partition  of  Palestine,  working  from  1948  to  1950 
(when  UNRRWA  took  over)  to  bring  assistance  to  200.000  refugees  in  the  Gaza 
Strip.  Since  that  time.  AFSC  has  continued  to  send  material  assistance  to  Palestin- 
ian refugees  through  the  Middle  East  Council  of  Churches ;  and  since  1971.  AFSC 
has,  under  T^NRRWA  auspices,  carried  on  the  only  educational  program  for  pre- 
school refugee  children  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  running  at  present  12  kindergartens 
serving  a  total  of  1..S00  five-year-olds — 15%  of  that  age  group  living  in  the  camns. 

AFSC  also  worked  with  refugees  in  the  Kunsan  area  of  Korea  from  1953  to  19.~)7  : 
with  Algerian  refugees  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco  beginning  in  1959.  and  continuing 
in  Algeria  after  the  cease-fire  between  France  and  Algeria  permitted  the  refugees 
to  return  to  their  own  country  in  1962 :  with  Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong  be- 
ginning in  19,59  and  continuing  until  1967  when  the  work  was  devolved  onto  othpr 
organizations ;  and  with  ('uban  refugees  entering  the  United  States  in  the  19G(fs. 

RECENT  AND  CURRENT  CONCERNS 

Chileans  and  other  Latin  Amerieans  from  the  Southern  Cone. — The  AFSC 
has  had  program  in  tbe  field  in  Chile  since  July,  1973.  At  the  time  of  the  mili- 
tary coup  in  September  1973,  AFSC  staff  were  in  a  position  to  offer  assistance 
to  refugees  in  Chile  and  to  Cbileans  subject  to  detention  and  repression  because 
of  their  beliefs  or  their  activities  in  support  of  the  previous  government  and/or 
its  programs  of  social  development,  particularly  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
Siipports  of  various  kinds  were  provided  to  people  in  Chile,  to  some  who  fi^d 
to  the  ITnited  States  and  elsewhere,  and  to  a  small  group  of  Chilean  refugees 
resident  in  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina.  Concerned  that  the  parole  provisions  of 
the  present  refugee  and  immigration  legislation  be  extended  to  include  Chilean 
refugees  in  countries  of  immediate  asylum  and  to  detainees  and  others  in  fear 
of  being  detained  inside  Chile.  AFSC  staff  in  the  Ignited  States  called  on  ad- 
ministration officials  and  members  of  Congress,  urcing  such  action.  In  conjun^^- 
tion  with  otber  prviate  voluntary  and  church  agencies.  AFSC  later  extended  tb's 
plea  to  include  refugees  from  other  countries  of  the  Southern  Cone,  e.specially 
Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

Ha'dinns. — Haitian  refugees  who  have  ]>een  arriving  in  Florida  in  small  bonts 
in  considerable  numbers  (an  estimated  S.OOO  thus  far)  since  1973  merit  spenial 
attention.  Congress  has  not  moved  to  authorize  their  admission — as  was  done 
for  Cubans  and  Vietnamese,  for  example.  The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  treated  tbe  Haitians  as  unwanted  opportunists.  Rather  than  accept- 
ing them  as  asylum  claimants  within  th?  U.S. -signed  Protocol  and  accommodat- 
ing them  until  tlieir  status  can  be  established,  hundreds  of  nien.  dozens  of  wonif'n. 
and  some  cbiblro  hiyp  been  plar-ed  in  jails  as  holding  facilities.  Some  of  the 
men  have  been  held  for  more  than  a  year. 

Adults  who  had  bonded  out  or  been  released  were  denied  work  authorization 
for  several  years.  During  a  brief  period  in  1978.  temporary  permits  were  issued. 
]iut  in  recent  months  renewal  appears  to  be  at  the  whim  of  IXS  ofl^cers.  Manv 
arrivals  since  November  1978  have  never  received  work  nermits:  manv  others  of 
longer  residence  in  Florida  have  not  obtained  renewals.  Nor  are  the  Haitian 
refugees    eligible   for   public   assistance   involving   federal   funds. 
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Calixte  Liieien  was  a  coast  guardsman  in  Haiti,  part  of  a  group  who  tried  to 
overthrow  the  Duvalier  government.  Others  in  the  same  group  have  been  granted 
political  asylum.  In  August  197S,  Lucien  was  told  that  if  he  chose  to  stay  in  the 
U.S.  he  would  be  put  in  jail  for  five  years  and  could  not  work.  He  told  INS  he 
would  rather  die  than  be  sent  back  to  Haiti.  He  was  put  in  jail  and  kept  there. 
When  he  and  others  staged  a  hunger  strike  on  February  22,  1979,  in  protest,  they 
were  beaten  and  gassed. 

AFSC  and  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  have  offered  assistance 
to  Haitian  refugees  in  two  ways,  both  of  them  represented  in  small  efforts.  In 
the  ^Nliami  area  Friends  have  provided  and  continue  to  provide  minimal  material 
assistance  and  some  counseling  through  volunteers,  especially  in  relation  to 
refugees'  hearings  before  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  We  have 
^Iso  joined  with  other  church-related  groups  in  an  effort  to  obtain  just  treat- 
ment for  and  acceptance  of  Haitians  as  refugees  through  appropriate  changes 
in  government  policies  and  attitudes. 

IttihK-hincne. — Beginning  in  llKJi.  the  AFSC  has  been  concerned  for  and  worked 
on  behalf  of  people  displaced  or  disabled  by  the  Vietnam  war  and  its  aftermath. 
During  the  war  we  supported  a  child  care  center  and,  i^articularly.  a  rehabili- 
tation center  in  Quang  Nagai  where  amputees  and  paraplegics  received  care 
without  regard  to  their  politics  or  station.  We  also  sent  medical  supplies  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  to  the  National  Liberation  Front,  in  the  long  standing 
Quaker  tradition  of  working  to  meet  human  need  on  all  sides  of  a  conflict.  A 
parallel  educational  effort  in  the  I'nited  States  was  mounted  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  war  and  the  terrible  suffering  it  imposed  on  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Since  the  war,  AFSC  has  continued  its  concern  for  Vietnam,  that  normal  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world  be  restored  and  that  vast  reconstruction  needs  be 
mer.  Manufacturing,  fishing,  and  agricultural  equipment  have  been  supplied,  as 
have  the  necessary  materials  to  allow  the  Quaker-started  rehabilitation  center, 
;now  in  Qui  Nhon,  to  continue  to  make  artificial  limbs  and  assist  paraplegics. 
Kdufaliou  in  the  United  States  has  focused  on  the  needs  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  the  rightness  of  U.S.  humanitarian  assistance  and  recognition  for  the  present 
government. 

With  the  end  of  the  fighting  in  1975.  the  AFSC  directed  its  help  to  people  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos,  many  of  whom  had  been  displaced  by  the  war  or  by  govern- 
Uicnt  policy.  In  regard  to  the  first,  large  wave  of  Vietnamese  refugees  to  the 
TTnited  States,  AFSC  undertook  a  study  on  their  conditions  and  reception  in  this 
country,  with  special  concern  for  the  opportunity  and  inforniation  they  had  to 
help  them  prepare  for  life  here,  if  they  wished  to  stay,  or  return  to  Vietnam,  if 
that  should  be  possible. 

Because  of  the  chaotic  nature  of  the  American  evacuation  in  1975,  many  Indo- 
'Chinese  who  had  staked  their  livelihoods  if  not  their  lives  on  U.S.  commitments 
were  left  behind.  In  Vietnam  alone  tens  of  thousands  of  intelligence  and  security- 
related  people  wore  abandoned,  and  "well  over  one  million"  persons  who  had 
been  emph)yed  by  the  U.S.  government  or  were  their  dependents  were  also  aban- 
donpd.  according  to  Frank  Snepp  reporting  in  Decent  Interval.  The  situation 
■of  refugees  from  Indochina  thus  has  a  special  dimension  for  Americans.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  their  plight  is  to  a  large  degree  a  consequence  of  American  inter- 
vention. Some  observers  are  inclined  to  blame  the  new  Socialist  governments  for 
harsh  policies  which  in  turn  create  refugees,  ignoring  both  disastrous  weather 
conditions  and  resulting  food  shortages  (which  elsewhere  would  have  drawn 
Auierican  sympathy  and  response)  and  also  the  American  role  which  created 
or  exacerbated  so  many  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  which  now  have 
to  be  resolved — resolved  without  any  financial  or  technical  help  from  the  United 
States. 

Currently  two  Vietnamese-speaking  AFSC  staff  are  on  assignoment  in  Malaysia 
to  explore  services  that  AFSC  might  offer  on  behalf  of  the  boat  people  from 
Vietnam.  The  AFSC  statf  are  also  studying  the  situation  of  Indochinese  ref- 
ugees in  Thailand  and  may  make  recommendations  for  program  with  tliem.^ 

^southern  Afrirn. — The  AFSC   has  been  in  touch  with  refugees  from  white 

supremicist  states  in  southern  Africa  since  the  outset  of  its  work  in  that  part 

'Of  the  world  in  the  1950"s.  Direct  assistance  to  refugees  began  only  recently, 

however.  This  assistance  has  included  grants  to  African  agencies  responsible  for 

South  African  student  refugees  in  Botswana  and  shipments  of  clothing,  textiles. 


1  Ploase  see  attached  article.  "Bont  People  Can  Be  Helped,"  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Jan. 
•5,  11*7'J,  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  our  views  on  the  boat  people. 
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shoes,  soap  and  medical  supplies  through  nationalist  Rhodesian  groups  for  black 
Rhodesian  refugees  in  Zambia  and  Mozambique.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  AFSC 
has  just  approved  a  major  new  program  of  technical  and  material  assistance  to 
refugees,  especially  in  Zambia.  Tanzania,  and  Mozambique.  j 

In  the  United  States  AFSC  works  with  South  Africans  exiled  for  political 
reasons.  It  has  employed  a  black  South  African  exile  to  administer  part  of  its 
Southern  African  Program  and  has  provided  forums  for  others  through  which  to 
share  their  experiences.  These  refugees  have  included  white  South  Africans  in 
exile  because  they  have  resisted  conscription  or  left  their  military  units. 

The  AFSC  feels  that  there  are  potentially  many  thousands  of  white  and  black 
persons  from  southern  Africa  who  for  reasons  of  conscience  or  resistance  to 
oppression  will  need  sanctuary  in  the  years  ahead.  The  United  States  can  be 
one  of  the  places  of  refuge  for  them,  just  as  it  has  tried  to  be  a  country  of 
refuge  for  persons  from  Communist  states. 

COMMENT   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Current  refugee  legislation  has  led,  we  believe,  to  a  number  of  gross  inequities 
and  injustices.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  have  been  admitted  to  the 
United  States  from  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  Hungary.  From  Chile  and  other  southern 
cone  countries  suffering  luader  notoriously  repressive  governments,  a  total  of 
only  600  refugees  and  their  families  have  been  allowed  entry ;  the  program  not 
only  was  severely  limited  in  size  but  also  has  required  an  unconscionably  long 
time  to  be  realized.  Hatian  refugees  have  been  subjected  to  harsh  treatment,  to 
denial  of  the  means  of  survival  while  they  must  wait  for  their  claims  of  asylum 
to  be  heard,  and  to  apparently  capricious  exclusion  and  deportation  procedures. 
The  federal  government  provides  generous  sums  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
categories  of  refugees  ;  for  others  it  provides  nothing. 

The  legislation  that  is  now  proposed  goes  a  long  way  to  meet  many  of  these 
problem.s,  and  as  noted  above  we  are  very  grateful  for  the  initiative  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  introduction  of  this  bill.  From  our  experience  w^ith  and  concern 
for  refugees  the  world  over  come  the  following  recommendations  for  additional 
changes  which  we  believe  will  also  be  beneficial. 

1.  Given  the  enormous  human  suffering,  upheaval,  and  loss  represented  by  any 
refugee  flow  or  need  for  resettlement  or  asylum,  it  is  our  first  and  primary 
recommendation  that  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  continually 
and  urgently  seek  ways  to  prevent  forced  or  involuntary  movements  of  peoples : 
far  better  to  help  people  become  secure  and  self-reliant  in  their  own  lands  than 
to  have  to  assist  them,  however  generously  and  capably,  in  a  move  the.v  have  no 
wish  to  make.  While  this  recommendation  is  clearly  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  legislation,  we  must  not  lose  the  ultimate  vision  of  a  just  world,  at  peace 
across  and  within  national  boundaries. 

2.  Following  from  this  recommendation,  ASFC  recommends  that  repatriation, 
where  feasible  and  desired  by  refugees  or  displaced  persons,  be  a  preferred  choice 
to  resettlement  outside  of  their  native  lands.  Further,  concern  for  human  rights 
should  be  so  embedded  in  our  laws  and  administration  that  other  governments 
would  be  called  to  a  high  standard  of  respect  and  justice  in  dealing  with  their 
own  people ;  and  the  United  States  should  seek  to  ameliorate  material  conditions 
in  less  developed  countries  which  may  cause  people  to  accept  great  physical 
danger  as  the  price  of  flight.  Development  assistance  which  reaches  base  level 
communities,  through  indigenous  or  outside  agencies,  may  be  offered.  In  the 
specific  case  of  Vietnam,  normalization  of  relations  followed  by  reconstruction 
and  di.saster  assistance  including  food  aid  and  basic  medicines,  would  both  be 
morally  right  and  also  would  do  far  more,  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis,  to  help 
the  people  of  the  area  to  an  acceptable  level  of  living  than  assistance  to  refugees 
in  camps  and  resettlement  schemes  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

3.  A  distinction  between  political  and  economic  refugees  is  extremely  diflScult 
to  draw  in  many  cases.  Legislation  should  recognize  that  people  who  have  filed 
their  homelands  for  economic  reasons  may  by  that  fact  alone  become  political 
refugees — as  we  believe  to  be  the  case  for  some  in  Haiti,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  for 
example.  Therefore  we  would  recommend  a  broad  and  inclusive,  rather  than  a 
narrow  and  potentially  exclusive,  definition  of  those  to  be  assisted  under  the 
proposed  bill.  , 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  legislation  recognize  the  right  of  asylum  and  specity 
a  non-refoulement  policy  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  government;  a  provision  to 
include  political  detainees,  even  though  still  in  their  own  country,  should  bfr 
added  to  the  bill. 
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5.  The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  is  mandated  by  the 
U.S.  to  assist  refugees  and  displaced  persons  and  to  coordinate  worli  on  their 
behalf.  We  strongly  urge  that  the  proposed  legislation  provide  for  the  United 
States  vigorously  to  support  that  office  and  its  services  around  the  world,  work 
closely  with  it,  and  accept  as  part  of  that  commitment  the  U.N.  definition  of 
refugee. 

6.  In  light  of  the  United  Nations  resolution  recognizing  the  right  of  conscien- 
tious objection  to  service  in  armed  or  police  forces  defending  apartheid  and 
granting  such  objectors  who  flee  their  countries  to  avoid  such  service  refugee 
status,  we  recommend  that  the  United  States  make  provisions  to  receive  these 
people  under  the  proposed  legislation,  as  refugees. 

7.  AFSC  strongly  supports  the  recognition  of  federal  financial  responsibility 
to  help  in  resettlement  of  refugees.  We  recommend  that  the  legislation  provide 
for  assistance  on  an  equitable  basis  across  the  board,  with  no  group  or  individual 
favored  above  another  except  as  special  handicaps  or  other  particular  needs} 
demand. 

8.  Finally,  the  AFSC  supports  the  proposed  changes  in  current  law  and  the 
above  further  changes  on  the  basis  of  concern  for  the  individual  human  beings 
involved  in  refugee  movements.  It  is  our  recommendation  that  the  legislation 
emphasize  the  humanitarian  criterion  as  primary  and  the  short-term  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  as  secondary,  if  it  is  to  be  included  at  all  as  the 
human  needs  of  refugees  are  considered. 

[From  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin,  Jan.  17,  1979] 

Nations  Should  Welcome  the  "Boat  People" 

(By  Jerry  Elmer) 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  an  unusually  large  number  of  refugees  and' 
"boat  people"  leaving  Vietnam.  Many  Americans  wonder  why  there  is  such  a 
dramatic  increase  in  people  emigrating  from  Vietnam  now,  SV2  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war.  There  appears  to  be  a  two-fold  answer  to  this  question. 

Unseasonable  heavy  tyhoons  during  August  and  September  created  the  worst 
flooding  in  Southeast  Asia  in  nearly  four  decades.  Flood  waters  in  the  fertile, 
low -lying  areas  of  Vietnam  killed  scores  of  people  and  drove  4.5  million  people 
from  their  homes.  Some  2.3  million  acres  or  cropland  were  destroyed  by  the  flood- 
ing while  another  900,000  acres  of  crops  were  destroyed  by  insects. 

The  flooding  came  on  the  heels  of  a  drought  which  had  had  a  devastating  effect 
on  crops  the  previous  year.  Added  to  this,  of  course,  are  the  continuing  legacies 
of  30  years  of  war,  including  irrigation  networks  damaged  by  American  bombing, 
fields  defoliated  with  American  herbicides  2.4-DD  and  2.5-T,  and  rice  paddies  still 
today  littered  with  iinexploded  American  ordnance. 

All  these  factors  have  contributed  to  a  worsening  economic  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. In  response  to  the  economic  crunch,  many  Vietnamese  have  decided  to  leave.- 
Some  apparently  hope  to  find  resettlement  in  the  West;  others  simply  want  to 
leave  what  is  clearly  a  bad  situation  at  home. 

The  second  reason  for  the  exodus  is  a  new  series  of  economic  policies  of  the 
Vietnamese  government.  For  nearly  three  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  April, 
1975.  Western  visitors  to  Vietnam  commented  consistently  on  how  slowly  and. 
cautiously  the  new  government  was  socializing  the  economy  in  what  had  been 
South  Vietnam.  Then,  in  March,  1978,  dramatic  steps  were  taken  which  changed 
that. 

Beginning  on  March  24,  30,000  private  businesses  in  the  former  South  Vietnam 
were  closed  down.  Six  weeks  later  a  new  currency  was  introduced,  largely,  the 
Vietnamese  said,  to  eliminate  the  problems  of  currency  hoarding.  Hardest  hit  by 
the  new  moves  were  South  Vietnam's  businessmen,  and  middle  traders.  Today, 
ethnic  Chinese  constitute  well  over  50  percent  of  the  Vietnamese  emigrants.  The 
bad  state  of  relations  between  China  and  Vietnam  may  also  contribute  to  a 
feeling  of  unease  on  the  part  of  Vietnam's  ethnic  Chinese.  This  may  provide 
further  incentive  for  them  to  leave. 

One  disturbing  aspect  of  the  current  situation  is  the  apparent  collaboration  of 
the  Vietnamese  government  in  facilitating  the  emigration  of  Vietnamese  nationals 
without  proper  travel  documents  or  entry  visas  for  other  countries  —  in  exchange 
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for  payments  of  cash  or  gold.  This  puts  other  Southeast  Asian  countries,  especial- 
ly Thailand  and  Malaysia  where  most  of  the  emigrants  arrive,  in  what  they  feel 
is  an  intolerable  position  of  being  inundated  by  large  numbers  of  qua  si-refugees 
which  they  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  care  for.  These  governments  view  the 
newly-arrived  Vietnamese  as  "quasi-refugees"  because,  unlike  true  refugees  who  | 
flee  from  their  own  government,  these  people  appear  to  have  emigrated  with  the 
connivance  of  their  government,  after  paying  a  fee. 

The  problem  faced  by  the  government  of  Malaysia  is  a  case  in  point.  Malaysia  is  I 
a  country  with  both  a  wide  gap  between  rich  and  poor  and  with  deeply  felt  racial  | 
animosity  between  the  ethnic  Chinese  population   (who  wield  economic  power)   i 
and  the  ethnic  Malay  population  (who  hold  political).  If  Malaysia  mounts  a  ma- 
inr  effort  to  assist  the  new  nrrivals.  Malaysia's  poor  may  well  turn  to  the  govern- 
ment and  say,  in  effect.  "Why  do  you  help  these  foreigners  when  for  years  you 
have  ignored  our  problems?"  Further,  helping  so  many  ethnic  Chinese  may  exacer- 
bate already  high  racial  tensions  between  Malay  and  Chine.se  populations  of  the 
country. 

The  plight  of  the  "boat  people"  arriving  in  Malaysia  and  other  countries  is 
acute  and  it  is  clear  that  these  Southeast  Asian  nations  are  unable  to  resettle  all 
of  the  refugees  themselves.  Common  decency,  then  would  indicate  that  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  other  nations,  should  make  a  special  effort  to  accept  increased 
lumbers  of  the  Indoc-hina  refugees  as  immigrants. 

The  question  of  to  what  extent,  if  any.  the  United  States  bears  re.sponsibility 
for  present  events  is  an  interesting  one.  In  a  rare  editorial,  the  prestigious  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review  on  3  January  1979  denounced  as  "worse  than  hooligans" 
those  Vietnamese  leaders  instituting  the  new  economic  policies.  But  significantly, 
the  editional  goes  on  to  ob.serA'e  that  "Vietnam's  switch  to  doctrinaire  socialism 
and  its  economic  crisis  are  directly  attributable  to  those  countries  who  have 
denied  any  aid  (to  Vietnam)." 

Interestingly,  events  in  Vietnam  seem  to  parallel  in  some  respects  events  during 
the  American  revolution  of  200  years  ago.  American  Patriot  Patrick  Henrv.  in  his 
Amrricnn  Crisis  advocated  confiscation  of  property  belonging  to  Lovalists,  an 
idea  adopted  by  Congress  in  a  resolution  of  27  November  1777.  At  a  time  when 
the  population  of  the  13  colonies  was  2.-5  million.  100.000  Tory  refugees,  or  4 
percent  of  the  population,  fled  this  confiscation  of  property  and  other  reprisals 
against  them  taken  by  Patriots.  The  present  population  of  reunified  Vietnam  is 
approximately  .W  million  :  4  nercent  of  the  popiilation  would  be  two  million.  So 
far.  not  even  10  percent  of  that  number  have  emigrated  from  Vietnam. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  .Tan.  .5.  1079] 

Bo.\T  People  Can  Be  Helped 

(By  John   McAuliff) 

Resolving  the  Vietnamese  refugee  problem  requires  significant  reappraisal  by 
file  Carter  i\dministrati(in  of  its  p-^st-war  policy  towards  Vietnam.  Humanitarian 
concern  which  extends  only  to  those  Vietnamese  who  leave  their  country  is 
■ethically  and  pragmatically  inadequa<"e. 

Ironically,  even  commendable  actions  like  increasing  refugee  admissions  to 
thr>  ITnited  States,  if  done  in  isolation,  may  exacerbate  the  prol)lem.  A  TTnited 
Nations  refugee  official  told  me  in  Banskok  in  July  that  boat  people  are 
motivated  in  part  by  letters  from  relatives  and  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
reportins  on  the  good  reception  eventually  awaiting  tho.se  who  make  it  to  the 
United  States. 

Refugees  are  a  common  tragic  consequence  of  war  and  revolution. 

Nobody  is  predicting  how  many  people  will  ultimately  depart  Vietnam.  Former 
CIA  analyst  Frank  Snepp  estimated  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  intelligence 
and  security  related  people  left  behind  because  of  the  ill-planned  evacuation.  He 
also  reports  in  his  book  Decent  Tnterval  that  "well  over  one  million"  persons  had 
hopn  employed  bv  the  I'.S.  jrovernment.  or  were  their  dependents.  About  one 
million  Iloa.  Vietn.nmese  of  Chinese  ethnic  origin,  remain  in  the  countrv. 

While  many  of  the  people  in  these  categories  probably  have  no  desire  to  aban- 
flon  their  country,  those  considering  it  will  finally  decide  based  on  chaneing 
political  and  economic  conditions  in  Vietnam.  However,  the  U.S.  can  have  little 
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positive  influence  on  eitlier  the  number  or  manner  of  refugees  leaving  until  we 
are  prepared  to  respond  in  normal  ways  to  all  of  Vietnam's  people  as  well  as  to 

their  government.  ,,  ^,  ^      j-     ■ 

A  good  example  is  the  food  situation.  Were  virtually  any  other  country  facing 

as  grave  shortages  because  of  natural  disasters  and  war  destruction  as  Vietnam, 

American  private  and  governmental  agencies  would  be  rushing  in  assistance.  The 
.  worst  flooding  in  35  years  has  compounded  previous  climatic  and  administrative 

problems  to  produce  an  estimated  total  shortage  of  4.3  million  tons. 

Legally,  President  Carter  can  use  his  discretionary  Disaster  Relief  Fund  to 

help  Vietnam.  ^^       ~,     .       « 

Of  course,  whatever  the  U.S.  does  to  help  Vietnam  recover  from  the  effects  ot 

floods  and  the  war,  some  people  are  going  to  want  to  leave.  It  will  take  years 

for  the  south's  economy  to  regain  the  level  of  the  U.S.-subsidized  war  era. 
Finally,  as  long  as  Vietnam  and  China  are  at  odds,  many  Hoa  will  feel  uneasy 

about  their  status,  although  during  my  July  visit  I  didn't  see  any  evidence  of 

anti-Chinese  ethnic  persecution  or  expulsion. 

Accordingly,  the  question  is  not  whether  people  leave  Vietnam,  but  how.  An 

orderly  and  equitable  system  of  emigration  to  tlie  United  States  must  replace  the 

dangerous  chaotic  boat   route.  There  are  several  indications  Vietnam  would 

cooperate :  ,         ^.       ^     , 

Ever  since  the  war  ended,  planeloads  of  people  have  been  departing  to  be 
reunited  with  family  members  living  in  countries  with  which  Vietnam  has  normal 

While  the  exact  arrangements  for  departing  are  conjectural,  it  is  evident 
from  the  greater  flow  of  refugees  and  from  the  size  of  groups  that  the  govern- 
ment is  not  interfering. 

Some  oflacials  I  talked  with  in  Vietnam,  preoccupied  with  alleviating  critical 
domestic  human  needs,  conveyed  an  attitude  of  "good  riddance"  towards  many 
refugees  who.  they  felt,  lacked  the  patriotism  and  social  conscience  to  stand  by 
their  country  in  difficult  times. 

Little  can  probably  be  accomplished  until  the  United  tates  establishes  normal 
diplomatic  relations  with  Vietnam.  Despite  campaign  promises,  President  Carter 
has  been  dragging  his  feet. 

First  lack  of  information  on  the  missing  in  action  was  declared  to  be  the 
problem.  The  President  said  that  when  the  Vietnamese  "are  acting  in  good  faith"^ 
on  the  M.I.A.'s,  he  would  "agressively  move  ...  to  normalize  relationships."^ 
( Press  Conference.  March  23,  1977 ) . 

But  then  the  reported  obstacle  became  Vietnamese  insistence  on  U.S.  rer-on- 
struction  aid  as  part  of  normalization.  When  Vietnam  agreed  to  postpone  dis- 
cussion of  aid  until  after  diplomatic  relations  were  established,  the  State  Depart- 
ment refused  to  recognize  any  change  in  its  position  for  several  months. 

Finally,  in  December,  our  State  Department  announced  that  Vietnam's  growing 
closeness  to  the  Soviet  Union,  border  war  with  Cambodia,  and  increasing  number 
of  refugees,  could  set  back  normal  relations. 

These  latest  justifications  for  delay  are  hardest  to  credit.  No  normalization 
is  most  hkely  to  increase  Vietnamese  dependence  on  the  Russians,  not  that  such 
deoendence  has  hindered  our  relations  with  eastern  p]nrope.  Nor  has  the  T'.S. 
indicated  that  in  its  normalization  talks  with  China  it  raised  as  an  obstacle 
China's  indispensable  military  support  for  Cambodian  attacks  on  Vietnam. 

So  it's  easy  to  suspect  that  the  real  reason  is  that  the  Carter  Administration  is 
reluctant  to  pay  the  political  price  of  conservative  criticism  that  normalization 
with  Vietnam  would  bring.  T'nfortunately.  it  was  similar  post-revolution  political 
caution  which  led  to  the  self-defeating  rigidity  of  U.S.  policy  towards  Cuba  and 
China  for  so  many  years. 

The  inadeqnacy  of  America's  response  to  the  refugees  is  symptomatic  of  our 
still  unresolved  national  feelings  about  Vietnam.  We  feel  uncomfortable,  perhaps 
guilty  about  these  persons  who  force  upon  our  awareness  the  recognition  that 
responsibility  for  past  U.S.  actions  did  not  end  with  the  Ford-Kissinger  debacle 
of  April  197r;. 

But  as  long  as  we  pin  sole  blame  on  the  Vietnamese  government,  or  the  ship 
captains  who  pass  l)oat  people  by.  or  the  neighboring  coun<^ries  which  deny 
them  entry,  we  avoid  confronting  the  burden  and  opportunity  of  our  own  history. 
Reconciliation  with  the  adversary  whose  legitimacy  and  even  existence  we  spent 
so  many  years  and  lives  to  deny  is  the  wiser  path  to  resolving  the  refugee  problem' 
and  renewing  our  own  national  spirit. 
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RESOLUTION  FROM  LUTHERAN  IMMIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE 
SERVICE  REGIONAL  CONSULTANTS 

Resolution  Concerning  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  LIRS  Regional  Consultants  assembled  in  conference  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  express  our  strong  support  for  Senate  Bill  643,  known  as 
the  Refugee  Act  of  1979  as  a  significant  step  in  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive U.S.  refugee  policy.  We  ask  your  consideration  of  the  follovping  amendments : 

1.  That  the  definition  of  refugee  be  broadened  to  include  those  seeking  political 
asylum  and  detainees. 

2.  That  funding  for  certain  services  for  transitional  assistance  under  Title  III 
be  available  for  a  minimum  of  five  years  (at  which  time  refugees  are  eligible  for 
citizenship)  including  the  following  : 

a.  Mental  Health  Service  (Mental  health  problems  normally  surface  2-3  years 
after  arrival)  ; 

b.  English  as  a  Second  Language  (essential  for  developing  and  upgrading  skills 
necessary  for  self-sufficiency)  ; 

c.  Social  Services  (essential  to  becoming  participating  and  contributing  mem- 
bers of  society)  ; 

d.  Employment  Services. 

3.  That  services  be  provided  by  public  and  private  voluntary  agencies  who  have 
ongoing  experience  in  refugee  resettlement. 

4.  That  services  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  diverse  refugee 
groups. 

Ms.  Carol  Valikai,  Lutheran  Social  Ministry  of  Arizona,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
Ms.  Marta  Brenden,  Mr.  Hoang  Luong,  Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Northern 

California,  San  Francisco,  California 
Ms.  Paula  Riemers,  Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 

California 
Sister  Mary  Nelle  Gage,  Lutheran  Service  Society  of  Colorado,  Denver,  Colorado 
The  Reverend  Donald  Pii>er,  Ms.  Terry  Fitzpatrick,  Lutheran  Social  Services  of 

the  National  Capitol  Area,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Reverend  Richard   Hafer,   Florida  Lutheran  Aging  &  Refugee  Ministry, 

Venice,  Florida 
The  Reverend  Max  Heinz,  Ms.  Nguyen  Diep,  Lutheran  Child  and  Family  Services, 

River  Forest,  Illinois 
Jlr.  Keith  D.  Ingle,  Lutheran  Social  Service,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Mr.  Jack  Sandberg,  Lutheran  Social  Services,  Wichita,  Kansas 
The  Reverend  Russel  Harnack,  Faith  Lutheran  Church,  Richmond,  Kentucky 
The  Reverend  Kenneth  P.   Holdorf,  Good   Shepherd  Lutheran  Church,  Baton 

Rouge,  Louisiana 
The  Reverend  Glenn  Devantier,  Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Michigan,  Detroit, 

Michigan 
Mrs.  Ellen  Erickson,  Mrs.  Le  Thi  Tu,  Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  Reichel,  Southeastern  Lutheran  Resettlement  Ministry, 

Oxford,  Mississippi 
The  Reverend  Norman  Schnegelberger,  Lutheran  Family  and  Children's  Service, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Mr.  Keith  Schmode,  Lutheran  Family  and  Social  Services,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Mrs.  Lilita  Lassen,  Avon.  New  York 
Ms.  Virginia  Soberg,  High  Point,  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Mike  Stokes,  Lutheran  Social  Services  of  North  Dakota,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Mr.  Ed  Ferguson 
Mr.  Jefe  Embler 
Ms.  Laurel  Blanchard 
Ms.  Ana  Kamman 

Ms.  Roberta  Vaughn,  Indochinese  Cultural  Center,  Portland,  Oregon 
Ms.    Marie    Flanagan,    Tressler    Lutheran    Service    Associates,     Camp    Hill, 

Pennsylvania 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Meinhardt,  Lutheran  Inner  Mission  Society,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 
The   Reverend   Henry   Wohlgemuth,   Lutheran   Children   and   Family    Services, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Ms.  Arba-Della  Wahlstrom,  Ms.  Chris  Anderson,  Lutheran  Social  Services  of 

South  Dakota,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
The  Reverend  Ted  Zimmerman.  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee 
The  Reverend  Jack  O'Donnell,  Faith  Lutheran  Church-Refugee  Services,  San 

Antonio,  Texas 
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The  Reverend  Ed  Kaiser,  St.  Matthews  Lutheran  Church,  Edmonds,  Washington 
The  Reverend  Robert  Madsen,  The  Reverend  Harold  Nelson,  Lutheran  Commu- 
nity Services,  Tacoma,  Washington 
Mr.  Lowell  Grottveit,  Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Wisconsin  and  Upper  Michigan, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Statement  of  Neal  Ball,  Chairman,  American  Refugee  Committee 

Honorable  Chairwoman  and  Members  of  the  Committee :  The  American  Ref- 
ugee Committee  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  enter  our  Statement  into  the  record  of 
your  Subcommittee.  I  am  the  founder  of  the  American  Refugee  Committee  and 
Chairman  of  the  non-profit  organization  which  works  to  broaden  the  sponsor 
program  by  involving  the  private  sector  so  as  to  augment  the  existing  programs 
of  the  service  agencies. 

I  wish  to  share  with  you  today  both  the  real  concern  and  support  for  the 
Administration  and  Congress  bringing  to  the  U.S.  as  many  refugees  as  is  hu- 
manely possible.  Recently  the  A.R.C.  placed  an  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  asking 
people  to  come  forth  as  sponsors  in  order  to  effectively  help  in  the  resettlement 
effort.  Our  offices  have  received  requests  for  information,  help  and  wish  to  spon- 
sor refugees  from  32  states — in  excess  of  500  replies  from  one  ad,  in  one  paper. 
This  supports  our  contention  that  private  citizens  throughout  the  United  States 
want  to  participate  in  this  meaningful  work  to  provide  these  seriously  oppressed 
people. 

The  refugees  that  have  already  come  to  our  shores  have  established  themselves 
in  a  positive  and  successful  manner.  As  of  today,  almost  95  percent  of  the  refugees 
in  the  labor  market  are  employed.  About  89  percent  of  Vietnamese  households 
are  earning  income  despite  the  natural  cultural  shock  and  initial  language 
obstacles.  There  has  been  relatively  little  job  displacement  by  the  refugees. 
A  member  of  HEW's  resettlement  program  has  said  that  the  newcomers  "take 
low  paying  jobs  that  most  Americans  don't  want,  at  least  initially,  even  though 
many  were  well  paid  white  collar  workers  in  Vietnam." 

Their  employment  record  is  excellent.  While  it  is  true  that  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  most  recently  arrived  refugees  receive  some  sort  of  public  as- 
sistance, most  of  that  is  supplemental  including  medical  care  and  food  stamps. 
New  York  has  found  that  for  every  dollar  spent  on  refugees,  three  have  come 
back  in  taxes  from  them. 

In  Minnesota,  only  2  percent  of  the  refugees  that  arrived  in  1975  are  receiving 
public  assistance.  Other  parts  of  the  country  also  reveal  similar  results ;  very 
small  numbers  of  the  first  arrivals  are  receiving  assistance^ — in  fact,  the  opposite 
is  true.  They  have  become  contributing  members  of  our  society.  They  pay  taxes 
and  contribute  heavily  in  both  time  and  effort  to  welcoming  and  helping  the 
newest  refugees  to  enable  them  to  make  a  good  adjustment.  The  U.S.  Congress 
can  and  must  do  more,  not  necessarily  in  terms  of  after  arrival  because  the  refu- 
gees are  really  doing  very  well  once  they're  here,  but  rather  to  increase  the  num- 
bers coming  to  our  shores. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  .January  3.  1979  said  "America  has  a  unique  resiwn- 
sibility  toward  the  refugees  from  Indocliina.  This  is  true  only  in  part  because  of 
America's  dominant  role  in  the  Vietnam  war.  It  is  also  true  because  America  is 
the  nation  that  can  afford  the  most  in  material  help,  has  traditionally  opened  its 
doors  the  widest  to  refugees  and  has  stood  most  steadfastly  for  freedom  in  the 
world." 

I  believe  the  experience  of  A.R.C.  in  the  very  short  time  since  its  beginning  has 
shown  the  compassion  of  American  citizens;  rich,  poor,  black  and  white  alike 
are  helping  resettle  the  refugees.  Many  supporting  tliis  effort  are  leaders  in  busi- 
ness and  the  arts :  Leonard  Bernstein.  George  W.  Ball,  Edward  Asner,  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  Hobart  Taylor,  Jr.,  to  name  just  some.  Hundreds  of  others  are  teachers, 
factory  workers,  managers,  doctors  and  lawyers.  The  U.S.  Government  should  not 
do  less  than  the  people  it  represents. 

While  the  legislation  before  you  today  is  promising,  it  must  be  considered  in 
the  presence  of  a  refugee  crisis  of  historic  proportions.  With  over  60.000  Indo- 
chinese  in  their  fourth  year  in  detention  camps  abroad,  with  hundreds  of  refugees 
escaping  tyranny  and  walking,  swimming  or  sailing  to  what  they  hope  will  be  a 
better  and  freer  life,  you  must  increase  the  numbers  being  admitted  to  the  U.S. 

Ten  thousand  refugees  per  month  could  readily  be  settled  in  this  country  with- 
out any  hardship  on  our  people  or  our  economy. 
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Please,  let  it  be  clear  that  the  plijrht  of  the  Tiuloehlnese  refugees  has  stirred 
the  conscience  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  and  that  private  citizens  throughout 
the  country  will  continue  to  respond  to  the  suffering  of  these  people,  but  they  must 
look  to  you  for  continued  leadership  in  resolving  a  tragedy  that  need  not  be. 

I  support  the  proposed  legislation  before  you  as  an  important  step  toward  a 
more  humane  immigration  and  refugee  policy  and  urge  it  be  enacted.  It  truly  re- 
flects this  country's  tradition  and  intentions  in  this  matter. 

But  the  bill  should  provide  for  100,000.  not  50,000  refugees.  We  cannot  leave 
to  later  executive  determination  the  already  apparent  refugee  crisis. 


Statement  of  Gebda  Bikales,  M.S.W.,  on  Behalf  of  the  National  Parks  axd 

Conservation  Association 

The  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association,  a  major  environmental 
organization  now  celebrating  the  60th  year  of  its  founding,  has  long  advocated 
public  policies  leading  to  eventual  population  stabilization  in  America.  Our  deep 
commitment  to  demographic  equilibrium  has  brought  us  to  speak  out  repeatedly 
on  the  issue  of  illegal  immigration,  which  contributes  heavily  to  our  ongoing 
population  expansion,  and  is  now  prompting  these  comments  on  the  proposed  Re- 
fugee Act  of  1979. 

Though  we  advocate  a  more  restrictive  approach  to  immigration  than  that 
represented  by  current  dr  facto  policies,  we  are  very  much  a  part  of  America's 
humanitarian  tradition,  and  we  are  deeply  touched  by  the  plight  of  the  persecuted, 
the  homeless,  and  the  dispossessed  who  are  seeking  new  opportunities  on  our 
shores.  We  recognize  our  moral  obligation  to  as.sist  the  world's  refugees,  and 
nothing  in  the  comments  that  follow  is  to  be  interpreted  as  opposition  to  this  coun- 
try's efforts  in  meeting  its  i-esponsibilities  for  refugees  resettlement  assistance  and 
refusrep  absorption  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent  with  our  national  welfare. 

Like  the  President  and  the  Congress,  we  have  looked  forward  to  legislation 
that  would  nonnalize  the  flow  of  refugees,  and  yet  provide  a  measure  of  flex- 
il-ility  in  refugee  admissions  to  allow  for  emergency  situations.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  find  the  remedy  to  the  inadequacies  of  our  present  system  in  H.R.  2S1<> 
(S.  643).  It  badly  fails  to  meet  its  stated  objective  'to  provide  a  permanent  and 
systematic  procedure  for  the  admission  to  this  country  of  refugees  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  United  States".  It  proposes  to  address  urgent  new  problems  through 
the  dysfunctional.  future-shocke<l,  predictable  expedient  of  simply  inflating  every- 
thing :  the  bill  inflates  the  pool  of  eligibles,  it  inflates  the  numbers  to  be  admittei. 
it  inflates  the  level  of  decision-making  on  who  and  how  many  are  to  be  admitted, 
and  it  inflates  the  co.sts  of  the  program.  What  had  been  promoted  as  a  fresh  ap- 
proach brings  no  new  thinking  to  l)ear  iipon  the  problem,  points  to  no  new  direc- 
tions for  action,  presents  no  new  ideas.  The  "solution"  offered  in  H.R.  2816  is 
just  more  of  the  same — much  more  of  the  same. 

THE   definition   OF   "REFUGEE" 

Despite  all  myths  to  the  contrary,  the  p>pulation  of  the  U.S.  is  expanding- 
rapidly,  fueled  by  an  uncontrolled  influx  of  illegal  aliens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
population  growth  rate  makes  us  the  fastest  growing  industrial  nation  in  the 
world  ;  that's  nnt  an  enviable  position  to  be  in  at  a  time  of  severe  energy  short- 
ages, to  mention  merely  the  obvious. 

As  environmentalists,  our  own  concern  is  primarily  with  the  total  number  of 
people  we  allow  to  join  us.  and  with  any  specific  characteristics  of  these 
persons.  However,  when  the  definition  of  "refugee"'  is  broadened  as  widely  as  in 
H.R.  2R16,  the  numbers  of  ithose  with  n  claim  to  .isylum  in  the  United  Stntes  is 
instantly  expandeil.  and  the  pressure  of  sheer  numbers  of  eligibles  clamoring  for 
consideratioT?  creates  momentum  for  greater  admissions. 

At  the  very  least,  the  language  of  the  proposed  definition  should  be  tightened 
by  adding  to  the  attrlbtntes  of  refufrees  elisjihle  for  resettlement  in  the  United 
States  "one  who  has  no  bona  fide  oiTer  of  resettlement  in  another  country  vs^ere 
his  freedom  is  assured". 

AN   open-ended   admissions    PROCESS 

We  fully  agree  that  the  routine  allocation  of  17,400  visas  for  refusrees  under 
the  present  laws  is  insuflicient  in  light  of  recent  events.  Increasing  this  numlier  ' 
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to  50,000  seems  entirely  justified  and  officially  recognizes  our  country's  long-term 
commitment  to  carry  out  its  moral  obligations  in  ttie  area  of  refugee  resettlement. 

Our  central  disagreement  is  witli  the  bills'  proposed  mechanism  for  the  admis- 
sion of  refugees  beyond  the  50,000  mark,  and  with  the  basic  philosophy  that 
clearly  underlies  this  proposal. 

In  essence,  we  are  told  that  if  enough  pressure  builds  up  to  make  a  case  for  the 
admission  of  more  than  50,000  refugees  in  any  one  year,  the  President,  in  a 
vague  consultative  but  not  binding  arrangement  with  the  .Judiciary  Committees  of 
the  Congress,  will  simply  decide  to  take  in  more  refugees.  This  scheme  has  a 
familiar  ring — it  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  recently  much-abused 
parole  authority  of  the  Attorney  General.  Let  us  recall  that  it  is  precisely  the 
wide-spread  uneasiness  al)out  sucli  an  open-ended  process  that  engendered  calls 
for  new  legislation  in  the  first  place. 

The  escalation  of  the  locus  of  decision-making,  from  the  Attorney  General  to 
the  President's  office,  is  a  gimmick  that  provides  scant  reassurance.  We  know 
that  the  Attorney  General  is,  and  indeed  should  be,  the  instrument  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Attorney  General  Bell.  Who  has  reluctantly  used  the  parole  authority  to 
.admit  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  with  the  stroke  of  his  pen.  has  certainly 
not  acted  independently  of  the  President,  and,  to  his  credit,  not  without  the 
encouragement  of  the  Congress  as  well.  The  problem  is  hardly  wliether  the  de- 
cision to  admit  more  than  50,000  refugees  should  be  vevsted  in  the  Attorney  (Gen- 
eral or  in  the  President.  That  is  altogether  a  false  issue,  offered  for  purely  cos- 
metic purposes,  and  perhaps  also  for  its  .subtle  intimidation  value.  It  has  no 
relevance  to  the  fundamental  questions  raised  by  the  worldwide  increase  in 
refugees,  which  relate  to  the  limits  of  our  capacity  to  absorb  new  immigrants. 

Philosophically,  the  proposed  refugee  legislation  belongs  to  the  "Wishful 
Thinking"  school  of  resource  management  that  assumes  unlimited  development 
potential  in  a  permanently  benign  environment.  It  Is  an  outlook  that  places  great 
fairh  in  the  notion  that  every  situation  produces  its  own  appropriate  miracle. 

Environmentalists,  however,  know  with  certainty  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
tlie  natural  order  of  things  on  this  planet.  There  is  a  strong  moral  case  to  be 
made  for  casting  aside  wishful  thinking  and  reconciling  ourselves  to  the  truth 
that  we  live  in  a  physical  world  of  limits — some  quite  relative  perhaps,  but  others 
absolute,  immutable.  While  it  is  easy  enough  to  bring  more  and  more  people  into 
America,  we  have  no  way  to  create  more  water,  more  prime  farmland,  more  safe 
energy,  or  even  enough  jobs.  We  must  openly  acknowledge  the  inconsistency  of 
importing  more  and  more  people  while  at  the  same  time  importing  more  and  more 
oil  from  capricious,  unfriendly  and  rapacious  suppliers.  The  more  quickly  we 
expand  our  numbers,  the  more  vulnerable  and  dependent  America  becomes. 

A  responsible  position  on  refugee  admissions  is  one  that  recognizes  these 
limits  and  accepts  the  truth  that  every  newcomer  requires  sacrifice  and  sharing 
from  us  all.  Yet.  because  we  do  not  live  by  bread  alone,  it  seeks  to  help  as  much 
as  possible,  short  of  reneging  on  promises  made  to  our  own  disadvantaged,  who 
have  been  waiting  300  years  for  their  share  of  the  American  dream. 

THE   COSTS   OF   REFUGEE   ADMISSIONS 

The  many  emotional  pleas  for  an  open  door  to  refugees  and,  for  that  matter,  to 
immigrants  in  every  category,  appeal  to  our  long  tradition  of  welcoming  those 
who  .seek  freedom  and  new  opportunities.  They  never  mention  that  philosophies 
of  resettlement  have  greatly  changed  in  recent  years,  and  that  the  public  costs 
of  such  resettlement  now  constitute  a  considerable  burden  upon  the  American 
people,  It  is  a  burden  most  of  us  carry  without  complaint,  because  we  value  the 
si'irirual  nature  of  our  contribution,  but  it  is  a  burden  neverthele.ss,  one  that  can't 
be  compounded  indefinitely. 

Until  quite  recently,  ours  was  a  "sink-or-swim"  approach  which  left  new  settlers 
to  fend  for  themselves,  adjusting  and  surviving  as  best  they  could.  Now  we  offer 
new  residents  a  vast  array  of  social  programs  to  expedite  their  entry  into  the 
American  mainstream.  Some  of  these  are  enumerated  in  Title  III  of  this  bill, 
but  refugees  are  of  course  eli.gible  for,  and  indeed  avail  themselves  of,  all  social 
benefits  instituted  by  American  society,  such  as  Title  XX,  student  scholarships, 
unemployment  compensation,  food  stamps,  job  training,  all  of  which  add  up  to 
a  very  expensive  public  subsidy,  and  none  of  which  were  available  to  our  own 
iinmi.srant  foreltears. 

In  the  case  of  non-European  refugees  and  immigrants  (and  that  is  the  large 
majority)   the  gift  of  legal  residence  brings  with  it  precious  affirmative  action 
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entitlements,  in  snch  competitive  areas  as  jobs,  graduate  school  admissions  and 
business  contracts  with  government  agencies.  Though  not  received  without  rancor, 
affirmative  action  enjoyed  a  fair  measure  of  public  support  because  it  was  per- 
ceived as  a  way  to  remedy  past  wrongs  inflicted  upon  our  native  disadvantaged 
minorities. 

Now,  we  find  minority  Americans  increasingly  in  competition  for  affirmative 
action  advantages  with  refugees  and  immigrants,  and  often  losing  out  in  the 
process.  Good  will  for  the  program  is  sure  to  dissipate  when  the  li«neficiaries 
emerging  are  not  those  with  a  historic  claim  to  redress,  but  on  the  contrary,  those 
already  the  recipients  of  special  and  preferential  treatment  by  the  American 
people. 

The  erosion  and  predictable  loss  of  affirmative  action  programs  may  well  be- 
come the  heaviest  price  to  pay  for  an  open-ended,  excessively  large  admissions 
policy.  It  will  be  borne  entirely  by  those  in  our  society  who  can  least  afford  it. 

TOWARD   AN   INTEGRATED   REFUGEE/IM  MIGRATION    POLICY  | 

In  recent  times,  refugees  have  been  viewed  as  a  special  category  of  migrants  i 
to  the  United  States,  whose  selection  is  influenced  primarily  by  foreign  policy  I 
considerations.  Once  in  America,  however,  the  foreign  policy  component  that  j 
prompted  admission  is  relegated  to  history ;   refugees  become  like  other  new 
immigrants,  impacting  permanently  upon  the  nation's  economic,  social  and  envi- 
ronmental resources. 

In  many  significant  ways,  America  is  already  overpopulated.  Simplistic  meas- 
urements, such  as  overall  density  per  square  mile,  do  not  give  the  full  picture.  A 
better  index  is  our  chronic  inability  to  provide  jobs  for  millions  of  citizens,  or  to 
protect  the  physical  environment  from  dangerous  degradation.  Our  achievements 
are  often  ephemeral :  the  painful  and  expensive  progress  made  in  restoring  air 
quality,  for  example,  has  fallen  victim  to  recurrent  energy  shortages  that  now 
dictate  lower  standards.  It  is  evident  that  further  economic  development  will  have 
to  proceed  thoughtfully  and  slowly — if  at  all. 

With  these  limitations  in  mind,  we  need  a  refugee  policy  that  will  allow  us  to 
respond  to  emergencies  by  allowing  more  refugees  into  the  country,  without,  how- 
ever, increasing  the  total  number  of  immigrants  entering  America  in  any  one 
year.  The  mechanism  for  doing  this  is  readily  at  hand,  and  relatively  simple. 

We  propose  that  all  refugee  entries  above  the  50,000  mark  be  deducted  from 
our  overall  immigration  quota  for  the  following  year.  The  addition  of  another 
20,000  refugees,  for  instance,  would  mean  20,000  fewer  immigrants  the  next  year. 

In  effect,  we  are  calling  for  a  U.S.  immigration  policy  that  gives  first  priority 
to  asylum  for  refugees  and  to  the  reunification  of  the  immediate  family  members 
of  the  conjugal  unit.  Only  in  this  fashion  can  we  hope  to  discharge  our  moral 
obligation  toward  the  world's  homeless  without  shortchanging  long-standing  com- 
mitments to  our  dispossessed  at  home. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  this  important 
subject,  and  hope  that  we  have  contributed  constructively  to  the  public  debate 
on  this  legislation. 

Statement  of  Que  Huong  Le-Si,  Indochinese  INIember  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  Refugee  Resettlement 

On  behalf  of  the  Indochinese  population  I  would  like  to  praise  the  development 
of  a  national  refugee  policy  and  I  am  pleased  about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dick 
Clark  as  Ambassador-At-Large  for  Refugees. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  many  refugees  who  have  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  to  begin  a  new  life  after  much  hardship.  Because  the  refugee  is  seeking 
a  new  beginning  they  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  stable 
life  style,  they  are  willing  to  begin  work  at  the  most  menial  level  which  they  can 
gain  the  necessary  skills  to  hold  down  better  jobs  with  more  pay.  They  accept 
welfare  with  a  heavy  heart — they  do  not  want  to  become  a  public  burden  on 
America. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  voice  some  of  our  concerns  with  regard  to  the 
background  of  refugees.  They  are  not  traditionally  a  dependent  population  in 
their  own  countries  and,  with  effective  resettlement  planning,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  refugees  should  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  the  United  States.  To  achieve 
their  goal,  of  course,  is  not  an  easy  task.  They  desperately  need  English  language 
training,  vocational  training,  job  placement,  counseling,  mental  health  care,  dar; 
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care,  and  the  other  help  available.  This  type  of  training  requires  an  average  of 
2  years  for  the  better  educated  and  3  or  more  years  for  others.  Because  some  refu- 
gees cannot  enroll  in  classes  that  would  lead  to  better  skills  training  until  they 
have  had  intense  English  language  training,  it  is  imperative  that  they  have 
access  to  ongoing  English  language  classes. 

Judging  from  our  own  experience  in  resettling  refugees,  we  also  have  found 
that  the  refugees  rely  heavily  on  their  own  ethnic  community  group;  therefore, 
I  heartily  recommend  some  help  in  supporting  the  self-help  groups  that  are 
prevalent  in  the  United  States. 

The  information  which  follows  will  summarize  the  experience  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  with  regard  to  the  IRAP  program.  From  August  1977,  to  March 
1979,  the  combined  IRAP  caseload  in  WV  for  AFDC  &  eneral  assistance  has 
decreased  by  50%.  In  comparison,  our  refugee  population  has  increased  by  30% 
annually. 

And,  as  you  may  already  know,  the  present  situation  of  the  refugees  living  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  very  critical.  All  the  camps  are  overcrowded  and  the  living 
conditions  are  unbelievably  miserable.  Therefore,  we  are  pleading  with  you  to 
open  the  doors  and  extend  the  number  of  refugees  permitted  into  the  United 
States  beyond  the  7,000  already  allowed  monthly.  This  number  is  not  suflBcient 
compared  to  the  number  of  refugees  escaping  during  the  last  few  months. 

Finally,  I  deeply  hope  this  legislation  will  extend  to  all  refugees  the  necessary 
assistance  for  adjustment  in  their  new  homeland. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Appendix  3 
selected  correspondence  relating  to  the  refugee  legislation 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Salem,  Oreg.,  April  30, 1979. 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 

Chairperson,  Subcommittee  on  Imm,igration,  Refugees,  and  International  Law,. 
Rayhurn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Holtzman  :  I  am  concerned  about  the  future  of  Indo- 
Chinese  Refugees  in  the  United  States.  The  proposed  "Refugee  Act  of  1979" 
(S.  643)  does  not  contain  adequate  financial  provisions  for  the  assistance  and 
services  that  are  required  by  refugees  to  enable  resettlement  success. 

In  1975,  Oregon  accepted  the  responsibilities  for  resettlement  of  Indochinese 
Refugees,  as  obligated  to  us .  by  the  federal  government.  Based  on  our  non- 
refugee  population,  Oregon  has  so  far  welcomed  more  than  three  times  its  pro- 
portional share  of  refugees.  We  have  developed  a  number  of  special  programs 
to  address  the  unique  needs  and  barriers  confronted  by  this  population.  We  are 
proud  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  to  assist  our  newest  residents,  and  it  is 
reflected  in  the  improving  quality  of  their  lives. 

Yet  much  work  remains  to  be  done.  And  it  is  not  confined  to  those  refugees 
who  have  been  here  less  than  two  years,  as  the  current  federal  proposal  would 
have  it.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  refugees  in  Oregon  who  are  receiving  cash  and 
medical  assistance  have  been  here  over  two  years.  Over  half  the  refugees  in 
"English  as  a  Second  Language"  classes  have  resided  here  more  than  two  years. 
Many  of  these  adults  received  English  training  earlier,  but  quit  when  work  was 
found.  Now  they  are  finding  improved  English  is  essential  to  upgrade  employ- 
ment. Seventy  percent  of  the  refugees  receiving  mental  health  counseling  serv- 
ices have  been  here  over  two  years.  Over  a  quarter  of  our  intensive  job  services 
and  special  medical  screening  and  access  services  are  provided  to  refugees  in 
the  country  over  two  years. 

As  true  of  most  states,  funding  of  public  assistance  and  social  services  for 
non-refugee  clients  is  increasingly  limited.  Federal  expectations  that  states 
will  continue  specialized  services  to  meet  the  unique  long-term  needs  of  the 
Indochinese  when  federal  funds  are  reduced  is  unfortunately  not  realistic. 
States  cannot  and  will  not  replace  federal  funds. 

Although  some  refugees  will  be  absorbed  within  regular  assistance  and  services 
programs,  most  will  not.  Federal  financial  provisions  in  the  "Refugee  Act  of 
1979"  have  the  net  effect  of  denying  cash  and  medical  assistance  and  social- 
services  to  at  least  half  of  the  population  in  need. 
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It  is  particularly  Tipsettin?  that  the  Administration  and  Congress  have  chosen 
this  time  to  propose  funding  reductions  for  refugee  programs.  The  number  of 
refugees  being  admitted  to  the  country  increases  regularly  and  is  expected  at 
double  or  triple  the  rate  of  the  last  two  years  well  into  the  future.  There  is 
no  question  of  the  need  to  respond  to  refugees.  However,  there  must  be  recogni- 
tion of  the  increased  difficulties  states  face  with  future  arrivals: 

(1)  Newly  arriving  refugees  have  substantially  more  barriers  to  overcome 
than  their  counterparts  who  arrived  in  1975  and  1976.  They  are  generally  less 
educated,  have  fewer  transferable  job  skills,  have  more  medical  problems,  and 
are  confronted  by  a  less  receptive  American  public.  It  is  simply  going  to  take 
more  time  and  more  services  for  future  refugees  to  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

(2)  The  admission  of  more  than  50.000  refugees  per  year  exceeds  the  limit 
of  optimally  effective  programs.  Not  only  will  states  be  working  with  refugees 
having  more  problems,  we  will  have  substantially  more  job  needs  in  an  already 
tifflit  employment  market.  AVe  also  expect  that  with  greater  numbers  of  refugees, 
there  will  be  increasing  reliance  on  state  services  as  congregation  and  family 
sponsors  become  more  scarce. 

Experience  has  proven  that  two  years  was  inadequate  for  resettlement  of 
refugees  admitted  earlier.  Now  we  are  being  asked  to  assist  more  difficult  cases 
at  n  rate  of  entry  that  exceeds  reasonable  program  limits. 

Thpre  is  a  basic  contradiction  of  principles  in  the  proposed  "Refugee  Act  of 
1979."  In  effect,  it  would  have  states  accept  refugees  at  a  rate  more  than  double 
past  years,  at  a  reimbursement  level  less  than  half  the  proven  cost  of  resettle- 
ment. Obviously,  this  is  unreasonable. 

I  support  comprehensive  refugee  legislation.  I  can  also  support  the  concept 
of  limitins  full  federal  reimbur.sement  to  a  fixed  residency  period  for  each  in- 
dividual. But  there  must  be  consistency  and  logic  between  federal  reimburse- 
ment and  immigration  policy. 

T'ntil  the  number  of  refugees  being  admitted  to  the  United  States  on  an  annual 
basis  drops  below  the  proposed  50.000  "normal  flow."  Congress  should  demonstrate 
its  recognition  of  the  problems  states  face  by  providing  100  percent  reimburse- 
ment for  all  services  and  public  assistance  provided.  When  the  normal  flow  rate 
of  50,000  is  achieved,  reimbursement  should  be  established  at  100  percent  for 
the  first  five  years  of  residency  of  each  refugee. 

Through  enactment  of  these  provisions,  we  can  continue  in  good  faith  our  co- 
operative efforts  for  optimal  resettlement  of  these  most  needy  people. 
Sincerely, 

ViCTOE  Atiteh,  Governor. 


State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Saint  Paul,  May  15,  1979. 
Hon.   Elizabeth   Holtzman, 
('hairpcrfion.  Suhcnmmittee  on  Immigration, 
T.o>}(jirnrth  Honae  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Holtzman  :  Minnesotans  are  concerned  about  your  leg- 
islotion  before  the  Congress  (Senate  File  2630)  that  will  continue  the  funding  to 
states  supporting  Indochinese  Refugees  Re.settlement  programs.  Over  6,000  refu- 
gees from  Indochina  have  been  resettled  in  Minnesota.  We  are  welcoming  another 
4.000  refugees  in  the  next  two  years. 

Our  voluntary  agencies  have  done  an  outstanding  job  of  finding  homes  and  pro- 
viding follow-up  services.  Federal  funds  are  also  critical  to  the  success  of  our 
program. 

The  enclosed  memo  contains  three  recommendations  for  your  consideration. 
We  thank  you  for  your  support  and  leadership  of  refugee  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  H.  Quie,  Governor. 

Mat   15,   1979. 
From  :  Albert  H.  Quie.  Governor  of  Minnesota. 
Re  :  Minnesota  Refugee  Program. 

Since  1975,  Minnesotans  have  been  resettling  refugees  from  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos.  Through  the  voluntary  agencies,  such  as  Lutheran  Social  Service,  In- 
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lernational  Institute  and  Catholic  Charities,  the  congregations  of  Minnesota 
churches  and  other  groups  of  individual  citizens  have  sponsored  proportionately 
more  refugees  than  have  other  states.  In  the  past  four  years,  approximately  6,000 
ludochinese  refugees  have  come  to  this  state;  thereare  presently  4,500  refugee 
residents,  due  to  the  secondary  resettlement  of  refugees  leaving  Minnesota  or 
coming  from  other  states.  It  is  estimated  that  another  4,000  will  arrive  in  Minne- 
sota during  the  next  two  years. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Public  agencies  in  Minnesota  have  accepted  responsibility  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  refugees.  I  am  delighted  that  these  institutions  in  the  state  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  the  resettlement  program.  As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
I  offer  my  support  to  their  efforts  by  making  the  following  recommendations : 

(1)  I  endorse  Senate  File  2630  establishing  a  continuing  national  policy  on 
services  to  all  refugees  and  endorse  the  range  of  services  identified  in  Title  III. 
even  though  non-public  agencies  may  receive  special  project  funds.  We  would 
recommend  that  a  provision  be  added  to  Sec.  301  (a)  Section  (2)  (b)  (1)  (d) 
to  give  states  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  coordinating  services  allowed 
l)y  this  section. 

(2)1  am  requesting  that  the  limitation  of  services  for  refugees  be  established 
at  no  less  than  36  months  from  the  date  of  arrival. 

(3)1  recommend  that  the  non-federal  share  of  costs  for  individuals  eligible  for 
maintenance  under  Title  IV-A  and  for  medical  care  under  Title  XIX  continue  to 
be  borne  by  the  federal  government. 

The  need  for  action  on  these  recommendations  is  based  on  Minnesota's  resettle- 
ment successes,  made  possible  by  voluntary  agencies  in  cooperation  with  state 
services,  and  the  need  for  continued  federal  funding.  I  would  like  to  address  each 
of  these  elements  in  our  program. 

KESETTLEMENT    SUCCESSES 

A  recent  review  of  cases  receiving  financial  or  medical  assistance  indicates 
that  only  26  of  688  refugee  cases  wiiich  opened  in  1975  or  1976  continue  to  need 
help.  Eight  of  the  26  cases  are  aged  or  disabled  and  the  other  18  are  in  foster 
care,  completing  education,  seeking  employment,  or  employment  upgrading.  This 
figure  represents  fewer  than  5%  of  the  original  caseload. 

PUBLIC    AND   PRIVATE   AGENCY    SERVICES 

The  efforts  of  individual  sponsors  have  been  enhanced  by  the  social  and  finan- 
cial services  the  .state  has  arranged.  Two  years  of  assistance  has  met  the  needs 
of  most  of  the  refugees  that  arrived  in  1975 ;  however,  we  are  concerned  that 
the  current  refugees — the  boat  people  and  those  from  the  camps  in  Thailand — 
may  have  many  more  physical  and  emotional  problems.  In  this  respect,  Minne- 
sota faces  a  particular  problem.  More  than  1,200  Hmong,  a  Laotion  hill  people 
who  are  illiterate  and  uneducated,  have  settled  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Virtu- 
ally all  the  Hmong  need  several  years  of  extensive  English,  employment  train- 
ing, and  social  services.  The  following  public  and  private  agencies,  using  federal 
funds,  have  cooperated  to  make  services  available  throughout  the  state : 

Comity  Welfare  Agencies. — provide  maintenance  and  medical  assistance  to 
eligible  refugees;  serve  unaccompanied  children  (specialized  foster  care)  ;  and 
make  available  social  sei-vices  to  all  refugees. 

The  Department  of  Education. — provide  education  programs  to  adults  and 
children  through  local  school  districts ;  and  assist  teachers,  students  and  their 
families  with  bilingual  staff. 

Area  Vocational  Technical  Institutes. — offer  vocational  guidance,  testing,  in- 
struction and  job  placement ;  employ  bilingual  workers  to  support  students  and 
staff ;  and  provide  specialized  English  as  a  Second  Language. 

The  Department  of  Economic  Security. — provide  bilingual  staff  to  locate  and 
obtain  employment. 

The  Voluntary  end  Other  PuUic  Agencies. — teach  English  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage ;  provide  bilingual  staff  to  interpret  and  obtain  services  from  established 
community  programs,  such  as  housing  and  health  agencies;  publish  a  multi- 
lingual newsletter :  train  the  state's  mental  health  professionals  to  respond  to 
prolilems  of  the  refugees;  and  assist  employment  services  with  job  development 
activities. 
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NEED   FOE   CONTINUED   FEDEEAL  ASSISTANCE 

I  am  pleased  the  Appropriation  Subcommittee  passed  the  Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance  request  that  assured  a  continued,  orderly  flow  of  refugees  into 
the  United  States. 

In  order  to  assist  refugees  in  adapting  to  American  life,  there  must  be  a 
range  of  financial,  social,  educational,  and  employment  services  available. 

Refugees  are  here  as  a  result  of  national,  not  state,  policies.  Further,  the 
relocation  of  refugees  into  states  is  controlled  by  the  State  Department  and 
national  private  agencies — not  the  elected  representatives  of  the  states  that 
ultimately  are  responsible  for  providing  services.  Therefore,  there  is  a  continu- 
ing federal  responsibility  for  funding  refugee  assistance.  The  availability  of 
federal  participation  in  AFDC,  Medicaid,  and  Title  XX  Social  Sei'vice  programs 
does  not  relieve  the  federal  government  of  responsibility  for  the  full  costs  being 
incurred. 

Through  the  Indochinese  Refugee  Act  of  1975,  and  insuring  amendments,  there 
has  been  full  federal  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  all  assistance  to  the  refugees. 
The  existing  legislation  expires  at  the  end  of  September.  Currently,  the  Senate 
and  House  Judiciary  Committees  are  considering  comprehensive  refugee  pol- 
icies, including  proposals  put  forth  by  the  administration. 

While  it  is  understandable  that  Congress  does  not  wish  to  have  refugee 
assistance  programs  that  continue  for  decades,  time  limits  on  federal  funding 
must  recognize  that  services  may  be  needed  for  a  lengthy  period.  The  time  may 
vary  by  the  degree  of  cultural  change  experiences,  or  by  the  nature  and  time  of 
the  resettlement  trauma.  The  1975  refugees  came  after  a  brief  political  uprising. 
Today  refugees  come  after  long  stays  in  refugee  camps. 

Without  full  federal  funding,  there  will  be  an  enormous  financial  burden, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Hmong.  If  considerable  local  money  is  required, 
the  refugees'  acceptance  by  the  American  community  could  be  jeopardized. 

Noted  Russian  writer-philosopher  Fyodor  Dostoevsky  challenges  us  in  this 
important  refugee  resettlement  work :  "Compassion  is  the  chief  law  of  human 
existence." 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  11,  1979. 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 

Chainroman.  Siibcommitter  on  Tmmigrafion.  Refugees,  and  Tntervatioval  Law, 
Committee  on  Judiciary,  Rayturn  Bouse  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Madam  Chairwoman  :  It  is  my  understanding  that  during  the  hearings 
on  H.R.  2816 — the  Refugee  Act  of  1979 — that  reservation  was  expressed  regard- 
ing the  two  year  limitation  for  cash  and  medical  assistance. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  views  regarding  this  limitation.  Constituents  from  my 
District  in  Montana  have  written  their  concern  that  this  is  an  arbitrary  time 
line  beyond  which  local  government  will  have  to  absorb  the  expense  if  social  and 
economic  assimilation  is  not  complete.  I  agree  that  the  two  year  time  limit  is  too 
rigid  and  encourage  you  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  to  con- 
sider extension  of  ass'isfanne  beyond  the  first  two  years  when  necessary. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Pat  Williams 


Congress  of  thf:  Uxtted  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  23, 1979. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Ronixo,  .Jr., 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Raybnrn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mk.  CirAXRMAx:  Mayor  Ernest  N.  Morial  of  New  Orleans  recently  an- 
nounced the  disclosure  of  an  important  study  which.  I  believe,  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  New  Orleans  area  and  have  nationwide  implication.  The  study, 
comiii"ted  by  a  task  force  of  local  offlcin1«?  and  citi7f>np!  is  f^ntitled  :  Impact 
Analysis  of  Indo-Chinese  Resettlement  in  the  New  Orleans  Metropolitan  Area. 
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I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  Task  Force  Study  so  that  is  may  be  studied  and 
included  as  part  of  the  record  during  consideration  of  H.R.  2816  liy  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  To  my  knowledge,  tihs  type  of  study  is  the  first  by  an.y  city 
in  the  United  States. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Livingston, 
Member  of   Congress. 
Enclosure. 

[The  extensive  New  Orleans  report  has  been  retained  by  the  Subcommittee 
for  the  subcommittee's  consideration.] 


Office  of  the  Governor, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  21, 1979, 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Cokgresswoi-ian  Holtzman  :  At  its  recent  meeting  in  Louisville  on: 
July  10,  the  National  Governors'  Association  (NGA)  unanimously  adopted  a 
number  of  policy  positions  on  the  Indochiuese  refugee  issue.  As  Chairman  of  the 
NGA  Task  Force  on  that  problem,  I  wanted  to  provide  you  witli  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  since  they  bear  directly  on  legislation  now  being  considered  by  your 
subcommittee. 

The  first  three  NGA  positions :  Urge  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  to  continue 
to  receive  refugees ;  call  for  an  international  effort  to  address  the  problem  of 
permanent  resettlement ;  and  commend  the  President  for  his  decision  to  increase 
the  number  of  refugees  admitted  into  the  United  States  each  rjonth. 

The  fourth  NGA  policy  position  expresses  general  support  for  the  omnibus 
refugee  legislation  being  addressed  by  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee (HR-2S16,  S-G43).  It,  however,  abo  urges  that  Congress  delete  the  provi- 
sion of  that  bill  which  would  limit  to  only  two  years  the  period  during  which 
the  federal  government  will  provide  reimbursement  to  the  states  for  cash, 
and  medical  assistance  expenses  incurred  by  the  refugees. 

In  the  Governors'  view  such  a  change  could  seriously  disrupt  the  U.S.  refugee 
pro2;ram  by  adversely  affecting  the  hospitable  climate  vs'hich  now  exists  in  the 
states  for  receiving  new  refugees.  In  this  day  of  strained  budgets,  any  perceived 
local  tax  or  spending  increase  related  to  the  refugees  could  significantly  diminish 
support  the  program  now  has  with  the  general  public  and  elected  oflBcials.  More- 
over, this  limitation  would  place  an  unfair  burden  on  states  like  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia in  which  about  one-third  of  all  Indochinese  refugees  now  reside. 

Recognizing  the  additional  demands  placed  upon  local  school  districts  to  pro- 
vide special  English  classes  for  refugee  children,  the  NGA  also  unanimously 
called  upon  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  provide  payments  of  ,?  1.10. 00  per 
child  to  these  impacted  schools.  Congress  has  already  authorized  this  money  but 
has  not  yet  acted  to  make  it  available. 

Since  it  involves  the  fate  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  the  nations  Governors 
have  acted  quickly  to  do  what  we  can  to  ensure  that  no  more  innocent  people 
die  in  Southeast  Asia.  Our  policy  positions  are  aimed  at  helping  achieve  that  goal 
and  I  therefore  urge  you  to  give  them  your  most  careful  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Ray,  Governori 

Enclosure. 

Committee  on  International  Trade  and  Foreign  Relations — Indochineset. 

Refugee  Policy 

Recent  reports  from  Southeast  Asia  indicated  that  governments  there  will 
refuse  entry  to  new  refugees  escaping  from  Indochina  and  will  begin  to  forcibly 
repatriate  many  of  the  276,000  refugees  located  in  camps  on  their  soil.  Such  a 
policy  portends  great  possibility  for  further  tragedy  beyond  the  thousands  whc> 
have  already  died  while  attempting  to  escape  to  freedom. 
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In  realization  of  the  critical  situation  of  the  boat  people  refugees  which  per- 
tains in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  summer  of  1979,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
further  loss  of  innocent  lives,  the  National  Governor's  Association  proposes  the 
following  policy  recommendations  regarding  the  international  refugee  crisis : 

1.  We  ur.ire  Malaysia,  Thailand,  and  other  countries  of  first  asylum  in  South- 
east Asia  to  halt  the  forced  repatriation  of  refugees  and  to  continue  to  grant 
temporary  shelter  to  all  refugees  reaching  their  shores. 

2.  We  call  upon  all  countries  in  the  free  world  to  join  in  a  collective  effort  to 
aleviate  this  tragic  plight  of  these  refugees.  The  United  States  cannot  solve  this 
problem  alone.  Rather  it  must  be  met  by  a  genuine  international  effort  aimed  at 
spreading  the  resettlement  burden  as  equitably  as  possible.  To  this  end,  we 
strongly  endorse  the  concept  of  an  international  conference  to  address  this  issue 
and  recommend  participation  by  State  Government  officials  in  the  United  States 
.delegation. 

3.  As  part  of  an  expanded  international  effort,  we  commend  President  Carter 
for  his  decision  to  increase  the  number  of  refugees  to  be  admitted  into  the  U.S. 

^ver  the  next  12-24  months. 

4.  To  facilitate  refugee  resettlement  and  assistance,  we  state  our  support  for 
the  omnibus  refugee  legislation  now  pending  before  Congress.  However,  to  main- 
tain a  hospitable  climate  for  this  additional  refugee  resettlement  in  the  T\S.,  we 
urge  Congress  to  delete  the  2-year  limitation  on  full  reimbursement  to  the  States 
for  cash  and  medical  assistance  expenses  for  the  refugees.  We  also  urge  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  to  provide  dii-ect  payments  of  $-150  to  local  school  districts 
for  each  refugee  child  enrolled  to  defray  costs  for  special  english  language 
programs. 

Episcopal  Church, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  1, 1979. 
Hon.  Peter  Rodtxo, 
Chairman.  Judiciary  Committee. 
Horiftc  of  Representatives,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  As  President  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  I  am  pleased  to  convey  to  you  thnf  on  April  ID,  1070  th*^ 
Council  considered  the  subsistence  of  the  Refvigee  Act  of  1979  and  unanimously 
carried  the  following  Resolution  : 

EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL    OF   THE    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH    RESOLUTION   ON   THE    REFUGEE   ACT 

OF     1979 

Whereas,  this  body  has  considered  the  substance  of  th»  Refugee  Act  of  1979 
(S.  64.S  and  H.R.  2S16)  and  feels  that  this  bill  contains  a  long-sought-after  com- 
prehensive refugee  policy  and  program  :  and 

Whereas,  refugee  concerns  are  a  high  priority  with  this  Council  and  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  proposed  legislation  50.000  refugees  may  be  admitted 
annually  and  further  additional  refu.gees  may  be  admitted  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  after  consultation  by  the  President's  designees  with  the  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  supports,  in  principle,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1979  r-oncurrently 
being  considered  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  urges  the  member- 
ship of  the  Church  to  give  serious  consideration  to  its  contents  and,  if  appropri- 
ate, encourage  and  support  its  enactment  into  law;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  body  recommends  that  said  Act  be  amended  to  provide 
that  the  authorization  for  any  annual  admission  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  over  the  statutory  50.000  refugees  be  reviewed  and  approved  either  prior 
or  subsequent  thereto  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  hope  and  that  of  the  Executive  Council  that  this  Resolution  will  be 
formally  entered  into  the  record  of  the  hearings  on  the  Refugee  Act  of  1079. 

With  kind  regards  and  all  good  wishes. 
Faitliful'y  yours, 

John  M.  Allin,  Presiding  Bishop. 
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American  Council  of  A'clvntary  Agencies 

FOR  Foreign  Service.  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.  June  18,  19  7.9. 

Hon.  Elizabeth  Hoi,tzman. 

Chairwoman,  Suhcommiffcp  on  Immigration,  Refugees  and  International  Law, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 

D.C. 
Dear  Ms.  Holtzman  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  April  19  and  your 
interest  iu  the  views  of  ACVAFS  regarding  HR  2816  and  the  new  INS  regulations 
governing  claims  for  political  asylum.  As  outlined  in  our  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  your  own  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refu- 
gees and  International  Law,  we  believe  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  a  most 
significant  and  constructive  development  in  the  field  of  refugee  and  migration  af- 
fairs. Because  we  understand  this  bill  will  go  to  mark-up  in  the  near  future, 
we  are  sending  this  letter  on  the  proposed  legislation  now  and  will  follow  it  iu 
the  near  future  with  a  second  letter  devoted  to  the  new  regulations.  We  are  anxi- 
ous to  have  our  views  on  HR  2816  reach  you  before  the  mark-up  because,  in  spite 
of  our  general  approval,  we  do  have  a  number  of  concerns  regarding  its  provi- 
sions. These  concerns  are  focused  on  three  basic  areas:  (1)  the  definition  of 
refugee ;  (2)  the  admission  of  refugees ;  and  (3)  asylum. 

1.    THE   definition    OF   REFUGEE 

Under  Title  II  of  the  bill,  the  definition  of  refugee  is  at  last  brought  into  con- 
formity with  that  of  the  W")l  UN  Convention  on  the  Status  of  Refugees  and  the 
3968  Protocol,  a  welcome  and  meaningful  advance  in  U.S.  refugee  policy.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  recent  history  has  provided  more  than  one  example  of  gov- 
ernments which  are  so  arbitrary  that  one  need  not  be  a  member  of  a  particular 
race,  religion,  nationality,  social  group  or  subscribe  to  any  defined  political 
opinion  in  order  to  incur  its  wrath.  Uganda  under  Idi  Amin  would  fall  into  this 
category.  We  therefore  would  like  to  see  a  broadening  of  the  definition  to  in- 
clude applicants  imable  or  unwilling  to  return  to  the  country  which  s/he  last 
habitually  resided  because  of  a  well-founded  fear  of  arbitrary  action  which 
threatens  the  applicant's  freedom,  safety  or  health  and  which  is  sanctioned  or  un- 
controlled by  the  government  of  the  coimtry  in  which  s/he  last  habitually  resided. 

Many  of  those  persons  with  the  strongest  claims  to  refugee  status  have  been 
unable  to  escape  repression  in  their  own  country.  Therefore  we  believe  the  Title 
II  definition  would  be  both  stronger  and  more  flexible  if  it  contained  wording 
which  clearly  permits  persons  displaced  in  their  own  countries  or  recently  re- 
leased from  detention  to  be  defined  as  refugees. 

Finally,  we  would  hope  that  Congress  can  find  a  mechanism  to  permit  victims 
of  natural  disasters  to  be  admitted  to  the  U.S.  as  refugees  in  those  relatively 
infrequent  cases  when  returning  to  their  homes,  or  finding  new  homes  elsewhere, 
is  not  possible. 

2.    ADMISSION    OF   REFUGEES 

Sections  207  and  208  of  the  proposed  act  provide  that  refugee  numbers  are  to  be 
allocated  to  groups  or  classes  of  refugees  which  the  President  determines  to  be  of 
"special  concern"  to  the  U.S.  While  it  is  certainly  proper  for  the  U.S.  to  take  into 
account  any  factors  which  would  give  certain  groups  or  individuals  a  particular 
claim  to  refugee  in  the  U.S..  we  are  concerned  that  this  apparent  emphasis  on 
politically  desirable  refugees  could  exclude  some  groups  or  individuals  who  are 
subject  to  esi>ecially  oppressive  conditions  but  who  have  no  ties  whatsoever  to 
this  country.  Since  "special  concern"  is  not  defined  in  the  bill,  it  could  easily  be 
interpreted  to  impose  a  political  requirement  similar  to  that  of  the  current  Section 
203(a)  (7).  8  USC  1153 (a)  (7).  At  the  very  least,  it  seems  to  impose  a  political 
consideration  at  the  same  time  that  the  U.S.  has  obligated  itself  under  Article  3 
of  the  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees  to  apply  the  Convention's 
provisions  without  discrimination  as  to  race,  religion  or  country  of  origin. 

The  fear  that  a  political  requirement  vrill  be  read  into  the  phrase  "of  snecial 
concern''  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  ideological  exclusions  of  Sec.  212(a) 
(28)  are  among  those  retained  for  admission  to  permanent  residence.  Except 
in  those  cases  where  an  individual  has  engaged  in  the  persecution  of  others  or 
presents  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  security  of  the  U.S.,  such  provisions 
are  more  likely  to  entrap  victims  of  circumstance  than  they  are  to  protect  any- 
national  interest. 
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In  addition  to  the  ideological  exclusions,  we  question  the  relevance  to  refugees 
of  such  exclusions  as  physical  defects  Sec.  212(a)  (7),  status  as  former  deportees 
Sect  212(a)  (16),  stowaways  Sec.  212(a)  (18),  or  invaUd  passports  Sec.  212(a) 
(26)  Most  of  these  provisions  are  clearly  inappropriate  criteria  for  refugee  ad- 
missibility but  the  physical  defects  section  additionally  raises  the  disturb- 
in"-  image  of  a  victim  aeformed  by  torture  being  denied  admission  because  of 
those  deformities.  To  call  someone  a  refugee  and  then  hold  that  person  responsi- 
ble for  bureaucratic  requirements  (valid  passport)  and  the  manner  in  which 
safety  is  reach  (stowaway)  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  our  hope  that  when 
the  bill  emerges  from  committee  it  will  contain  the  maximum  flexibility  possible 
consistent  with  legitimate  U.S.  interests. 

Given  the  varied  and  oftentimes  great  needs  of  refugees,  a  similar  flexibility 
is  needed  in  the  provisions  on  federal  reimbursement  for  programs  and  services. 

We  also  hope  that  the  final  version  of  this  legislation  will  contam  language 
which  will  permit  greater  flexibility  for  federal  reimbursement  of  services  than 
is  possible  with  the  mandatory  two-year  cut-off  date  contained  in  the  present  bill. 

In  regard  to  asylum,  we  are  concerned  that  the  proposed  legislation  neither 
provides  for  uniform  procedures  relating  to  the  granting  of  asylum  nor  pre- 
scribes the  deportation  of  refugees  to  countries  where  they  have  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution.  This  concern  is  heightened  by  the  new  INS  regulations  on 
asylum.  Those  regulations  require  that  an  out-of-status  asylum  claimant  who 
has  not  yet  had  an  order  to  show  cause  issued  against  him  must  turn  himself  in 
and  have  the  order  issued  before  a  claim  to  asylum  may  be  presented.  We  will 
discuss  this  ergulatory  provision  in  greater  depth  in  the  forthcoming  letter  on 
regulations.  For  the  moment,  however,  we  strongly  urge  that  Sec.  243(h)  be 
amended  to  require  the  Attorney  General  to  without  deportation  or  return  of 
any  refugee  who  falls  within  the  new  definition  of  that  term  in  Sec.  201(a)  of 
the  proposed  bill.  Not  omy  would  such  a  provision  alleviate  fears  that  persons 
in  this  situation  will  be  subjected  to  ill-considered  deportation,  but  it  will  also 
put  the  statute  in  conformity  with  the  UN  Convention  and  Protocol  on  the  Status 
of  Refugees.  At  present,  the  language  of  the  proposed  bill  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  these  treaties,  under  which  the  U.S.  has  undertaken  a  binding 
international  legal  obligation  not  to  expel  or  return  any  person  to  a  coimtry 
where  that  person's  life  or  freedom  would  be  threatened  on  political  or  other 
grounds. 

Just  as  the  proposed  legislation  does  not  preclude  deportation,  it  also  does 
not  give  any  assurance  that  an  asylimi  claimant  will  be  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  even  if  not  deported.  Section  207(b)(1)  provides  that  up  to  5000 
refugees  may  take  advantage  of  its  adjustment  provisions,  but  it  does  nothing 
to  assure  that  5000  cases  will  be  adjusted,  and  does  not  provide  any  emergency 
provision  if  more  than  that  number  seek  to  adjust  their  status.  Given  the  fact  that 
the  exclusion  criteria  of  Sec.  212(a)  (7),  (16),  (IS),  (26),  etc.  are  retained  for 
these  applicants,  it  may  well  be  that  many  will  have  diflaculty  establishing  their 
eligibility.  Just  as  we  question  the  relevance  of  these  criteria  to  the  admission 
of  refugees  from  abroad,  we  also  question  their  relevance  to  the  granting  of 
asylum 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  we  urge  that  the  proposed  bill  exempt 
successful  asylum  applicants  from  the  provisions  of  Sec.  245(c)  (2)  which  for- 
bids adjustment  of  applicants  who  have  engaged  in  unauthorized  employment. 
The  right  to  asylum  certainly  becomes  an  ephemeral  one  if  the  claimant  is  not 
allowed  a  means  of  support  in  the  country  of  refuge.  Since  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  majority  of  asylum  applicants  will  wait  before  filing  their  applications,  the 
prohibition  against  employment  presents  a  formidable  barrier  to  eventual  ad- 
justment. Our  concern  in  this  matter  has  also  been  heightened  by  a  recent  INS 
decision  that  the  Service  lacks  the  power  to  grant  retroactive  employment  au- 
thorization. While  the  INS  decision  may  be  questionable,  it  is  our  belief  that  any 
dispute  on  this  issue  can  and  should  be  avoided  entirely  by  making  it  clear  in  the 
statute  that  Sec.  245(c)(2)  does  not  apply  to  those  requests  for  asylum  are 
granted. 

The  entire  membership  of  ACVAFS  appreciates  your  interest  in  its  views  and 
wishes  to  commend  you  and  your  Committee  for  your  constructive  leadership  in 
this  field.  We  hope  this  letter  will  be  of  some  assistance  in  your  deliberations  on 
HR  2816. 

Sincerely, 

Wells  Klein, 
Acting  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs. 
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The  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  16,  1919. 
Representative  Peter  Rodino, 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Rodino  :  The  introduction  of  the  proposed  "Refugee  Act 
of  1979"  should  be  welcomed  by  all  who  see  its  provisions  as  evidence  of  genuine 
humanitarian  concern  and  enlightened  response  to  our  national  responsibilities 
in  the  present-day  world. 

Our  world  is  one,  unfortunately,  that  seems  destined  to  witness  the  sorrow 
of  continuing  strife  and  oppression  in  various  corners  of  the  earth.  These  circum- 
stances give  rise  to  waves  of  migrants  seeking  refuge  from  the  horrors  of  war 
or  brutal  denial  of  basic  human  rights.  There  are  few  Americans  whose  families 
did  not  choose  America  for  similar  reasons:  freedom  and  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  happiness.  There  is  nothing  more  solidly  based  in  the  best  of  our  national 
tradition  than  generosity  in  sharing  our  blessings  with  those  who  seek  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  our  ancestors. 

I  write  as  spokesman  for  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  United  States  to  express 
the  hope  that  Congress  will  move  swiftly  to  legislate  these  provisions  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  The  need  to  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  of  our  national  commitment  to  the  ideals  of  international  justice 
and  respect  for  human  dignity  is  evident.  Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  a  policy  more  in  line  with  current  realities  will  benefit  the  nation. 

In  that  spirit  of  concern  for  the  iwwerless  victims  of  oppression  (so  eloquently 
enunciated  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  his  newly-published  encyclical)  I  wish  to 
express  support  for  your  efforts  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
to  facilitate  passage  of  this  law.  I  can  assure  you  of  the  interest  of  my  Jesuit 
colleagues  across  the  country  in  its  prompt  enactment. 

Current  moves  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  proposed  "Refugee  Act  of  1979"  deserve  the  warm  support  of  all.  Rapidly 
altering  circumstances  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  make  necessary  these  pro- 
posed modifications  in  our  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  if  our  country  is  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  to  special  victims  of  oppression  in  its  many  forms. 
The  proposed  new  law  appropriately  takes  account  of  changes  in  the  world 
scene  that  make  necessary  an  updating  of  the  legislation  that  presently  governs 
our  approach  to  this  international  responsibility. 

Generosity  in  sharing  our  national  abundance  and  our  blessings  of  freedom 
with  those  more  needy  has  marked  our  finest  hours.  Few  Americans  today  are 
without  memories  of  a  time  past  when  this  country  proved  itself  a  haven  of 
refuge  to  their  own  ancestors. 

As  spokesman  for  some  6,000  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  United 
States,  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  our  close  interest  in  the  prompt  passage  of  the 
proposed  act. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  James  L.  Connor,  S.J.. 

President. 

Amnesty  International  U.S.A., 

Washington,  D.C,  June  6,  1979. 

Representative  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 

FSubcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refugees  and  International  Law, 

House  Judiciary  Committee, 

U.S>.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  REPRESENTATrv'E  Holtzman  :  In  response  to  questions  by  you  and  other 
members  of  the  Sub-Committee  at  the  Sub-Committee's  hearing  on  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1979  (H.R.  2816).  Amnesty  International  USA  would  like  to  offer  these 
observations  on  the  phrase  "of  special  concern  to  the  United  States''  which  is 
employed  in  the  Act.  This  also  encompasses  the  more  general  problem  on  deter- 
mining an  appropriate  and  workable  way  of  assigning  priorities  to  refugees 
applying  for  admission  to  the  U.S. 

Amnesty  International  remains  concerned  by  the  very  vague  meaning  and 
political  implications  of  the  words  "of  special  concern  to  the  United  State?'", 
which  is  proposed  as  the  standard  for  refugee  admission  to  the  U.S.  We  would 
prefer  the  elimination  of  this  phrase  entirely  to  its  retention  without  further 
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definition.  However,  we  believe  that  the  best  way  of  insuring  against  abuse  of 
the  discretion  which  must  reside  with  the  Administration  on  a  daily  basis  is  to 
define  the  factors  that  should  be  considered,  rather  than  to  eliminate  any  guid- 
ance whatsoever. 

(1)  The  extent  of  the  persecution  faced  or  feared  by  a  refugee,  were  he  or 
she  to  be  returned  to  the  country  of  origin,  must  be  the  dominant  criterion  on 
which  admission  is  based.  The  refugees  themselves  must  be  the  primary  focus 
of  our  concern,  and  the  degree  of  risk  or  need  present  in  each  situation  provides 
a  neutral,  humanitarian  guide  for  assigning  priorities.  The  general  human 
rights  situation  in  the  country  from  which  the  refugee  is  fleeing  would  be  rele- 
vant, as  might  the  conditions  in  which  the  refugee  is  presently  found  (e.g.,  the 
refugee  camps).  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  refugee  is  a  person  who  fears 
persecution,  who  would  be  subject  to  violations  of  personal  liberty  and  integrity 
were  he  or  she  to  return.  Those  who  are  displaced  persons  or  the  victims  of 
natural  disasters  may  not  be  refugees  within  the  strict  definition  of  either  in- 
ternational law  or  the  proposed  legislation  ;  while  it  is  certainly  appropriate  for 
the  U.S.  to  assist  such  persons  in  whatever  way  possible,  those  fleeing  difficult 
economic  conditions,  or  who  generally  disagree  with  the  politi^^al  direction 
taken  by  their  coimtry,  are  comparable  to  those  facing  starvation  in  the  Sahel. 
not  those  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  killed  for  their  beliefs  in  Nicaragua  or 
Cambodia/Kampuchea  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  possible  approach  to  assessing  the  degree  of  persecution  faced  by  a 
refugee  is  to  assign  priority  to  certain  serious  violations  of  personal  security, 
which  would  also  be  consistent  with  the  pre.sent  approach  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  human  rights  violations.  These  rights  might  parallel  those  from  which 
no  derogation  is  permitted  under  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Poli- 
tical Rights  (which  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  for  ratification)  or  those 
which  are  given  "particular  attention"  by  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Human  Rights  pursuant  to  Article  9  (bis)  of  its  Statute.  These  rights  include 
the  right  to  life,  not  to  be  subjected  to  torture,  and  to  freedom  of  thought, 
opinion,  and  religion. 

(2)  The  existence  of  family  ties  to  residents  or  citizens  of  the  U.S.  would 
also  be  a  relevant  admission  factor.  The  reunification  of  families  should  be  one 
of  the  basic  goals  of  refugee  policy,  and  the  support  of  family  members  already 
present  in  the  U.S.  also  renders  it  easier  for  the  refugee  to  be  assimilated  into 
this  society. 

(3)  The  likelihood  of  a  refugee  receiving  asylum  or  being  admitted  for  resi- 
dence in  a  third  country  should  also  be  taken  into  account  in  assigning  refugee 
priorities.  The  United  States  should  seek  to  encourage  other  nations  to  accept 
their  fair  share  of  refugees,  and  one  who  is  likely  to  receive  refugee  elsewhere 
could  justifiably   be  assigned  a  lower  priority   for  admission  to  this  country. 

(4)  In  response  to  specific  comments  addressed  to  Mr.  Hannum  during  his 
testimony,  we  would  reaffirm  that  the  existence  of  cultural  and/or  linguistic 
ties  to  the  Ignited  States  might  also  be  appropriately  utilized  as  one  of  the  ad- 
mission criteria.  While  this  criterion  could  be  rjerverted  into  the  selection  only 
of  refugees  who  have  been  "allies"  of  the  U.S.,  it  would  nevertheless  seem  to 
be  a  reasonable  factor  to  consider  if  it  is  honestly  and  neutrally  applied.  Per- 
sons with  some  pre-existing  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  the  Anglo-American 
tradition  (all  other  factors  being  equal)  might  be  better  assimilated  in  the  U.S. 
than  in  a  conntry  more  "foreign"  to  them.  For  example,  if  two  black  Caribbean 
refugees  were  seeking  admission  to  the  U.S.,  one  from  Barbados  and  one  from 
Martinique,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  prefer  the  English-speaking  Barbadian 
to  the  French-speaking  Martiniquais  (again,  assuming  that  the  more  important 
criterian  of  risk  and  need  are  equal).  It  would  not  be  appropriate,  however, 
to  give  preference  to  an  English-speaking  Barbadian  over  an  English-speaking 
Grenadian,  for  example,  merely  because  the  U.S.  might  prefer  the  politics  of 
the  former. 

(5)  As  stated  in  Amnesty's  testimony,  factors  such  as  previous  contact  with 
the  U.S.  government  should  only  be  considered  in  assessing  the  degree  of  risk, 
as  outlined  in  paragraph  (1),  which  would  be  faced  by  the  refugee  if  he  or 
she  is  not  granted  admission. 

Not  all  of  these  standards  need  be  specified  in  the  legislation ;  the  first  three, 
or  possibly  four,  would  bo  suflicient  to  provide  appropriate  direction  to  the  INS 
and  other  administration  officials.  Philosophical  and  foreign  policy  considera- 
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!tious  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  influence  American  refugee  policy  to  some 
extent;  what  we  should  seek  is  a  system  in  which  humanitarian  concerns  are 
of  primary  importance  and  in  which  political  factors  are  considered,  if  at  all, 
only  after  it  has  been  determined  that  the  refugee  has  a  serious,  legitimate  claim 
to  the  humanitarian  assistance  of  the  U.S. 

This  and  other  issues  raised  in  the  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  raise 
complex  questions  which  it  is  sometimes  difiicult  to  address  in  a  formal  context, 
and  we  would  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  issues  with 
you  at  greater  length  if  possible.  In  any  event,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
us  if  we  can  provide  you  with  any  further  information. 
Yours  sincerely, 

A.  Whitney  Ellsworth. 
HuKST  Hannum. 


Montgomery  County  Department  of  Social  Services, 

Silver  Spring,  Md.,  April  18,  1979. 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 

House   Committee  on  Immigration,   Citizenship,   and  International  Law,   U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressperson  Holtzman  :  For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  the  Indochinese  Refugee  Program  of  the  Montgomery 
County  (Maryland)  Department  of  Social  Services.  This  program  has  been 
funded  under  the  social  services  and  special  projects  provisions  of  the  Indochina 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1975  (PL  95-145,  as  amended)  since 
October  1,  1976,  and  has  been  highly  successful  in  reducing  refugee  dependence 
on  Public  Assistance. 

According  to  recent  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Services  figures,  Maryland 
land  ranks  ISth  nationally  in  Indochinese  refugee  population,  with  2,856  resi- 
dents, more  than  2,000  of  whom  live  in  Montgomery  County. 

In  the  past  2i/2  years,  our  program  has  served  741  adults  with  a  comprehensive 
program  of  career  counseling,  English  language  training,  vocational  training,  job 
placement,  job  upgrading,  and  supportive  social  services  toward  the  goal  of  eco- 
nomic and  emotional  self-sufficiency.  To  date,  364  clients  have  become  employed, 
at  a  cost  per  placement  of  less  than  $800  in  the  first  special  project  grant  period. 
During  the  year  ending  August  1,  1978,  the  Public  Assistance  caseload  statewide 
(of  whom  tile  majority  live  in  this  County)  dropped  more  than  60  percent,  while 
the  refugee  population  increased  approximately  6  percent.  Only  18  percent  of  the 
Indochinese  refugee  population  are  receiving  cash  assistance.  This  must  be 
largely  credited  to  our  intensive  social  and  employment-related  services.  Because 
we  are  a  part  of  the  local  Department  of  Social  Services,  we  can  assure  that 
Public  Assistance  recipients  receive  the  majority  of  our  services.  Much  of  our 
success  has  been  due  to  our  ability  to  provide  English  language  and  vocational 
training  exclusively  to  our  target  population  under  special  project  funding,  in- 
stead of  relying  on  unspecialized  and  overextended  community  programs  under 
CETA  and  Adult  Education. 

The  above  figures  demonstrate  the  close  relationship  between  provision  of  in- 
tensive employment-related  services  for  Indochinese  refugees  and  reduction  in 
their  dependency  on  cash  assistance. 

As  you  know,  the  refugees  from  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  since  1975  have 
as  a  group  achieved  self-sufiiciency  with  remarkable  speed.  This  is  in  no  small 
part  due  to  the  foresight  of  the  refugee  assistance  legislation  in  providing  full 
Federal  funding  for  social  services  and  special  English  language  and  employment 
projects  to  equip  refugees  with  skills  for  independent  living  in  a  new  culture. 
Sucli  efforts  would  be  impo.ssible  if  dependent  on  local  funding. 

The  Refugee  Act  of  1979,  in  replacing  and  broadening  the  Indochinese  Refugee 
Assistance  Program,  should  heed  the  experience  of  its  predecessor.  A  two-year 
limitation  on  cash  assistance  is  reasonable,  in  light  of  our  experience  that  more 
than  half  of  Indochinese  Refugee  Public  Assistance  cases  are  closed  within  one 
year  and  only  10  percent  need  assistance  for  more  than  two  years.  However,  two 
years  is  insufficient  for  social  and  employment-related  services.  Within  two  years 
most  refugees  become  marginally  self-supporting,  but  after  their  dislocation  and 
culture  shock  are  still  a  long  way  from  economic  and  emotional  security.  The 
danger  of  recidivism  is  great  without  a  continued  resource  of  specialized  counsel- 
ing and  training  services. 
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Only  with  a  high  level  of  social  and  employment-related  services  available  to 
refugees  for  three  years  from  their  arrival  will  the  remarkable  record  of  the 
Indochinese  refugees  be  carried  on  by  others  who  flee  from  persecution  thoughout 
the  world. 

Sincerely, 

Lin  Nemiroff,  M.S.W., 
Supervisor,  Indochinese  Refugee  Program. 


State  of  Wisconsin, 
Department  of  Local  Affairs  and  Development, 

Madison,  Wis.,  July  2,  1979. 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
Chainvomen,  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Holtzman  :  Thank  you  for  your  introduction  of  and 
support  for  the  Refugee  Reform  Act  of  1979.  I  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  hear 
your  address  to  the  Coalition  for  Refugee  Resettlement.  I  hope  that  the  Refugee  j 
Reform  Act  will  be  reported  out  of  committee  quickly  in  order  to  assure  passage 
prior  to  September  30. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  your  staff,  a  question  was  raised  concerning  the 
most  appropriate  system  for  delivering  needed  services  to  refugees.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  elaborate  on  the  role  of  each  of  the  many  agencies 
involved. 

The  Indochina  Refugee  Assistance  Program  requires  a  unique  and  productive 
combination  of  the  efforts  of  federal,  state,  local,  public  and  private  agencies. 
As  such,  it  has  successfully  mobilized  a  wide  array  of  community  resources,  all 
of  which  are  essential  to  effective  resettlement.  Unfortunately,  this  also  neces- 
sitates a  heavy  investment  in  coordination  and  information  efforts — some  of 
which  have  often  been  lacking. 

In  this  cooperative  effort,  it  is  important  to  use  each  agency  and  organization 
in  the  function  it  performs  best.  The  voluntary  agencies  can  stimulate  local 
community  support,  in  the  form  of  sponsorships  and  other  volunteer  efforts, 
which  cannot  be  generated  by  any  governmental  agency.  It  is  this  grassroots 
support  which  makes  the  resettlement  effort  economically  feasible  in  an  era  of 
restricted  federal  spending. 

The  existing  state  and  local  governmental  systems  also  have  an  important  role 
in  providing  services  to  refugees.  These  agencies,  which  provide  services  to  all 
citizens,  bear  the  long-term  responsibility  for  dealing  with  refugees  and  should 
be  involved  in  the  resettlement  process  from  the  beginning. 

A  part  of  the  process  of  integrating  refugees  into  the  American  mainstream 
includes  acquainting  them  with  the  existing  educational  and  social  service  de- 
livery system.  Our  goal  must  be  to  integrate  refugees  into  the  existing  system, 
rather  than  developing  a  separate  refugee  system  for  educational  and  social 
services. 

For  instance,  cash  and  medical  assistance  for  refugees  should  be  provided  on 
the  basis  of  need,  as  it  is  for  other  residents.  A  resettlement  grant  is  needed  to 
provide  for  initial  costs  common  to  all  refugees.  However,  any  substantial  per 
capita  grant  for  the  support  of  a  population  whose  members  vary  significantly  in 
their  resources  and  ability  to  become  self-suflacient  would  certainly  waste  funds 
upon  some  who  are  not  needy.  The  federal,  state  and  local  public  welfare  system 
is  the  only  comprehensive,  nationwide  program  whose  agents  are  accustomed 
to  applying  means  tests  and  distributing  funds  for  cash  and  medical  assistance. 
The  Indochinese  refugees  have  proven  to  be  a  highly  mobile  group.  In  a  recent 
survey  done  in  Wisconsin,  33  percent  reported  that  they  had  moved  to  a  new  city 
or  state  at  least  once  since  arrival  in  the  United  States.  Four  percent  had 
moved  3^  times,  even  though  the  average  length  of  time  in  the  United  States 
was  less  than  two  years.  Only  a  comprehensive,  nationwide  delivery  system 
can  meet  the  needs  of  such  a  mobile  group. 

Similarly,  public  school  programs  in  adult  and  vocational  education  are 
often  in  the  best  position  to  provide  needed  English  and  vocational  training.  The 
state  Employment  Service  may  also  be  the  agency  best  able  to  provide  job 
placements,  because  of  its  long  experience  in  this  field. 

My  emphasis  upon  making  good  use  of  the  existing  service  delivery  system 
does  not  imply  that  refugees  can  be  immediately  integrated  into  this  system  with- 
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out  any  special  effort  or  funding.  Quite  the  contrary.  This  system  can  only  re- 
spond effectively  if  it  has  sufficient  funding  to  attempt  innovative  programs  and 
if  it  is  spurred  by  a  strong  coordination  effort  and  substantial  technical  as- 
sistance. Nor  does  this  emphasis  exclude  the  efforts  of  the  private  sector,  vphich 
in  many  areas  is  better  organized  and  more  responsive  than  the  public  agencies. 

To  coordinate  and  assist  the  efforts  of  both  public  and  private  agencies,  I 
recommend  the  use  of  state  resettlement  offices  attached  to  the  governor's  office. 
Such  offices  can  stimulate  constructive  state  tand  local  activities,  coordinate 
private  efforts,  and  provide  bilingual  assistance  on  cross-cultural  problems  to  all 
concerned.  These  programs  have  proven  very  effective  in  those  states  which  have 
them.  This  state  activity  should  not  supplant  the  private  agency  activities  but 
should  foster  their  growth. 

Federal  efforts  should  also  concentrate  upon  coordination  of  information  and 
technical  assistance.  The  contracts  with  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  for 
technical  assistance  in  teaching  English  and  with  the  APWA  for  an  information 
clearinghouse  are  two  notable  steps  in  the  right  direction.  The  lack  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  and  the 
HEW  Task  Force  is  a  notable  failure. 

In  consideration  of  the  Refugee  Reform  Act  of  1979,  those  elements  of  the 
Indochina  Refugee  Assistance  Program  which  have  proven  their  value  should 
be  continued  in  this  broader  effort.  The  creative  cooperation  of  private  and 
pubhc  elements  is  one  of  the  most  effective  aspects  of  I  RAP.  This  should  serve 
as  a  model,  not  only  for  the  broader  refugee  program,  but  also  for  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  human  services. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these  comments. 
Sincerely, 

Susan  G.  Levt,  Coordinator. 


State  of  Illinois, 
Go^•ERNOR's  Information  Center  for  Asian  Assistance, 

Chicago,  III.,  June  25, 1979. 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 

Chairwoman,     Subcommittee    on    Immigration,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Holtzman  :  Tliank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  on  May  24.  I  tried  to  suggest  in  that  statement 
the  positive  aspects  of  the  resettlement  experience  in  Illinois.  In  short  it  is  pos- 
sible to  resettle  the  Indochinese  refugees  efficiently,  humanely,  and  productively 
in  our  communities,  if  the  states  are  given  adequate  funding  and  support  by  the 
federal  government. 

It  is  our  concern,  just  as  it  is  that  of  the  Subcommittee,  that  the  shortcomings 
of  the  resettlement  process  be  corrected  in  shaping  and  implementing  the  Ref- 
ugee Act.  We  deeply  respect  the  seriousness  with  which  you  have  pursued  alter- 
native programmatic  n)odes  and  policies  in  order  to  strengthen  the  resettlement 
process.  Subsequently,  it  strikes  us  as  essential  to  express  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  the  past  four  years  and  the  conditions  that  would  facilitate 
refugee  resettlement  from  the  states"  i.x>int  of  view. 

In"  fact,  one  basic  weakness  in  the  resettlement  has  derived  from  the  heavy 
reliance  of  the  federal  government  upon  the  volags,  without  adequately  con- 
sulting the  states.  In  effect  the  private  agencies  have  had  major  controls  over 
policies  directly  impacting  tlie  states,  as  regarding  the  numbers  of  refugees 
resettled  and  the  areas  in  which  they  are  beiii;?  resettled.  Presumably  this  oc- 
curred because  the  government  was  responding  to  a  crisis  situation  in  19To,  and 
yet  it  was  only  recently  that  the  states  have  had  a  good  opporttuuity  (though 
funding  IRAP  social  services)  to  address  the  needs  of  the  refugees  in  direct 
fashion,  without  becoming  a  prime  sponsor. 

The  decision  to  fund  the  national  volags  with  a  per  capita  stipend  might  have 
been  expedient  in  1975,  but  it  has  been  frought  with  difficulty.  As  you  m.u.st  know, 
the  policy  of  distributing  the  sti))end  at  the  local  level  has  varied  dramatically 
from  agency  to  agency.  This  situation  has  impeded  refugee  flow  since  1975  and 
has  caused  great  confusion  among  the  refugees — especially  in  large  urban  areas 
where  refugees  being  resettled  by  several  different  agencies  discovered  that  they 
had  been  given  what  appeared  to  be  different  levels  of  financial  and  material 
support. 
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In  particular,  the  State  Department  grant  does  not  address  the  issue  of  staff- 
ing. In  1975  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  immigration  crisis  made  it  relatively 
easy  for  local  volags  to  recruit  volunteer  staff  to  assist  in  the  resettlement.  As 
the  resettlement  continued  it  became  more  difficult  to  recruit  volunteer  sponsors 
and  as  a  result  the  refugee  intake  decreased.  It  would  appear  that  the  national 
volags  did  not  establish  consistent  guidelines  for  providing  staff  support  to  their 
local  as'encies  for  the  resettlement  proce.ss.  That  is.  not  only  is  there  a  variance 
of  staffiing  patterns  and  support  between  one  national  and  another,  but  also 
between  one  local  affiliate  and  another  in  a  given  state.  E.g.,  USCC  has  given 
different  levels  of  svipporr,  to  their  archdioceses  in  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  .Toliet. 

Ar  this  point  the  states  are  in  a  very  difficult  position :  the  local  volags  are 
requesting  grants  from  the  state  (under  PIj  95-549)  to  hire  staff  for  the  process 
of  resettlement.  Is  this  in  conflict  with  the  intention  of  the  State  Department 
contract?  Clearly,  the  national  volags  have  been  retaining  large  portions  of  the 
stipends,  have  not  been  passing  all  of  the  money  on  to  the  locals  where  the 
ma.ior  burden  of  expense  exists.  Should  more  money  be  passed  by  the  nationals 
to  the  locals  for  staffing? 

If  one  considers  the  stipend  on  a  per  refugee  basis,  certainly  it  is  minimal — 
wen  at  a  rate  of  $500  i>er  refugee — especially  in  the  effort  to  resettle  1.  2.  or  3 
refugees.  And  yet  the  national  volags  have  been  able  to  reduce  that  amount. 
As  a  result  the  locals  are  turning  more  and  more  to  the  states  for  funding  in 
order  to  increase  their  activities. 

Beyond  the  stipend  itself,  the  national  volags  are  claiming  that  they  have  the 
expertise  and  staff  capacity  to  provide  ESL  training,  vocational  training,  and 
job  i>lacement  in  addition  to  their  other  resettlement  services.  They  also  seem 
to  be  suggesting  with  some  insistence  that  they  also  have  the  capacity  to  admin- 
ister cash   and  medical  assistance.  These  are  false  and  dangerous  notions. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  local  volags  associated  with  ACNS.  for  example. 
have  excellent  language  programs.  These  programs  cover  very  few  communi- 
ties nationwide.  In  Illinois,  the  established  network  of  adult  education  programs 
with  special  sii]iport  h;)ve  provided  all  of  the  langr.age  services. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  local  volags  have  job  placement  expertise,  but  very 
few.  In  Chicago,  of  the  four  volags  active  in  the  area  only  one.  Jewish  Family 
Services,  had  association  with  job  placement  expertise  through  Jewish  Voca- 
tional Services.  JVS  has  done  as  passable  job  for  all  of  the  volags  but  it  is  clear 
that  their  agency  priorities  prevent  them  from  coping  with  the  total  needs  of  the 
sizeable  Indochinese  community  in  Chicago.  Thus  we  have  had  to  develop  non- 
volag  alternatives  for  job  services.  In  this  light,  while  it  might  be  desirable  for 
the  State  of  Iowa,  for  example,  or  less  directly,  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to 
develop  job  services  through  their  state  departments  of  labor,  it  is  impractical 
for  larger  states,  like  Illinois,  with  large  imemployment.  with  large  Black  and 
Latino  populations  in  need  of  services,  to  expect  major  support  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  refugees. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  Refugee  Act  must  promote  active  state  participation 
in  the  development  of  services  through  those  local  agencies — volag  or  non-volag — 
that  are  best  able  to  provide  them.  Ideally,  the  services  should  be  provided 
-comprehensively  at  one  site.  However,  even  though  we  have  strived  for  that  goal 
in  Illinois,  it  has  not  always  been  possible.  Thus  we  are  urging  flexibility,  and 
\we  are  urging  the  need  for  statewide  coordination  of  services. 

Along  these  same  lines,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  viable  alternative  to  the 
distribution  of  cash  and  medical  assistance  benefits  to  the  refugees  apart  from 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid.  The  existing  demands,  policies,  and 
procedures  of  systems  such  as  unemployment  compen.sation  or  SSI  are  such  as 
to  prevent  convenient,  efficent  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  refugees.  It  would  be 
costly  and  administratively  ci:mbersome  to  develop  a  new  process  to  be  attached 
to  tho.se  existing  system'^,  not  to  mention  the  need  of  educating  large  numbers 
of  staff  statewide  as  to  the  nature  of  the  resettlement  effort. 

Currently,  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid  is  disbursing  benefits  to 
refugees  in  21  counties.  There  are  volag  agencies  active  in  the  resettlement  in 
only  4  of  those  counties.  To  incorporate  cash  and  m.edical  benefits  in  the  initinl 
refugee  stipend,  as  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  intention  of  some  of  the  national 
volasrs.  would  be  costly,  inefficient,  impede  access  to  in-person  consTiltation.  and 
would  immeasurably  comjilicate  the  remaining  need  by  the  states  to  develop 
responsive  educational  and  vocational  services. 
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The  existing  welfare  system  is  in  place,  has  offices  in  every  geographical 
sector  of  the  country,  and  is  geared  to  evaluating  assistance  in  relation  to  over- 
all family  conditions.  It  has  an  existing  bookkeeping  system,  together  with  a 
system  for  monitoring  and  evaluation.  To  set  up  a  new  system  just  for  the 
refugees  would  not  only  be  costly  it  would  mean  segregating  the  refugees  from 
others  in  our  society  who  have  similar  needs.  It  is  clear  that  the  refugees  require 
some  specialized  attention,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  adjustment,  but 
it  would  be  unfortunate  to  carry  the  special  treatment  too  far.  Moreover,  a  new 
system  would  not  prevent  the  refugees  from  utilizing  normalized  public  assist- 
ance programs,  and  thus  the  possibility  of  duplication  of  payments  would  be 
introduced. 

Certainly  few  people  know  as  well  as  you  that  the  resettlement  has  had  major 
shortcomings.  Many  of  the  mistakes  derived  from  the  need  to  respond  quickly 
to  an  emergency  situation.  Many  weaknesses  continued  because  there  was  a  lack 
of  visible,  consistent  and  authoritative  coordination  of  the  resettlement  effort. 
The  appointment  of  Ambassador  Clark  was  an  important  step  forward.  The 
current  efforts  by  HEW  to  separate  refugee  planning  and  to  coordinate  federal 
programming  at  a  higher  level  represent  another  significant  step.  To  complete 
this  trend,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  solicit  coordination  and  planning  from 
the  individual  states. 

As  the  resettlement  of  refugees  promises  to  continue  over  a  long  term,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  the  important  role  the  volags  have  played  in  the  past, 
and  the  valuable  ways  in  which  they  can  continue  to  contribute  in  the  initial 
relocation  phase.  It  is  equally  important  to  recognize  the  need  for  developing 
additional  statewide  and  local  services  in  order  to  complete  the  refugees'  adjust- 
ment to  life  in  America  and  to  promote  their  economic  self-reliance. 

We  hope  these  comments  will  be  of  help  as  you  guide  the  Refugee  Act  toward 
its  final  form.  We  also  hope  that  the  bill  will  receive  early  attention  and  per- 
mit our  resettlement  systems  to  continue  without  interruption  as  the  refugee 
numbers  grow  steadily. 

Thank  you  for  your  leadership  and  for  your  efforts  in  pursuing  a  cogent  and 
humanitarian  solution  to  the  refugee  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Edwin  B.  Silverman, 

Director. 


City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 

Department  of  Social  Service, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  July  3,  J979. 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 

Chairwoman,  House  i^ubcotnmittee  on  Migration,  Citizenship,  and  International 
Law,  16th  District,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dear  Ms.  Holtzman  :  As  social  service  supervisors  and  workers  involved  in  the 
County  administration  of  IRAP  (Indo-Chinese  Refugee  Assistance  Program)  we 
are  writing  to  you,  asking  that  you  give  your  support  to  the  immediate  passage 
01  the  Kefiigce  Act  of  IDiiJ. 

For  the  last  2  years.  Congress  has  delayed  passage  of  this  Act  until  after  August 
recess  causing  undue  hardship  on  both  the  refugees  and  our  workers,  (some  of 
whom  are  also  refugees). 

When  Federal  money  is  cut  off,  all  refugees  who  are  not  eligible  for  our  cate- 
gorical aid  programs  are  either  sent  to  apply  for  County  General  Assistance  (bare 
subsistence  aid  and  not  for  families)  or  must  try  to  eke  out  a  living  for  their 
families  on  what  low-paying  work,  if  any,  is  available  for  refugees  without  neces- 
sary language  skills  or  training. 

Last  year,  about  1,500-2,000  people  in  this  area  alone  were  effected  by  this 
hiatus  in  funding  and  with  the  great  increase  in  refugee  population  in  the  last 
year,  this  may  double. 

We  realize  that  it  is  your  intention  to  write  the  best  act  that  is  possible  and  for 
this  we  applaud  you.  But  we  must  ask  that  some  consideration  be  given  to  ex- 
pediency so  that  the  lives  of  refugees  and  refugee  workers  will  not  be  disrupted 
again. 
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We  must  show  that  the  United  States  is  concerned  about  the  plight  of  refugees 
all  year  long.  Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Kevin   M.   Ingkaham. 
Robin  Jane  Dupree. 

Please  see  attached  for  names  of  other  workers  in  the  I.R.A.P.  Program. 

Kevin  M.  Ingraham. 
Robin  Jane  Dupree, 

TRAP  supervisors. 
David  T.   Hoang, 

MiNH    HUYNH, 

Allan   Lee, 
Jean   Louie, 
Ly  Ni  Mac 
BiNH  Nguten, 
Hong  Thi  Nguyen, 
Joe  Pisano, 
Hung  To, 
Dac   Vu, 

TRAP  ivorkers. 
Aida  Hom, 
Nha  Nguyen, 

IRAP  clerks. 

Dade  County  Public  Schools, 

Miami,  Fla.,  July  13,  1979. 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 

Chairiooman,  Subcommittee  on  Tmmifjrafion,  Refugees,  and  International  Law, 
Raytum  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Holtzman  :  Knowing  of  your  personal  interest  in  H.R.  2816,  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1979,  I  felt  you  would  like  to  be  informed  of  some  comments 
regarding  this  proposed  legislation  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Dade  Coimty  Public 
Schools,  the  fifth  largest  school  system  in  the  United  States. 

general  comments 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  reviewed  carefully  by  staff  members  of  the 
Dade  County  Public  Schools  and  found  to  be  a  commendable  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  President,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  address  an  important  matter 
of  national  and  international  significance. 

The  bills  are  of  importance  to  us  in  the  South  Florida  area  because  of  Dade 
County  being  one  of  the  country's  focal  points  for  receiving  and  assisting  refugees 
from  a  number  of  countries  including  Cuba,  Haiti,  South  and  Central  America, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Middle  East,  and  Southeast  Asia,  We  recognize  and  support 
the  intent  of  the  bill  to  provide  a  country  of  refugee  for  those  people  throughout 
the  world  who  must  leave  their  home  country  for  reasons  of  seeking  asylum.  This 
concern  for  th  ewelfare  and  safety  of  individuals  is  consistent  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  country  and  deserves  the  thorough  consideration  of  Congress  in  seek- 
ing policies  and  procedures  which  provide  the  President  with  the  ability  to  make 
available  the  refuge  and  resources  of  the  United  States  to  these  people  who  must 
receive  them  if  they  are  to  survive. 

While  commanding  this  human  philosophy,  both  in  existing  federal  laws  and 
the  proposed  legislation,  it  must  be  recognized  that  as  a  national  policy,  it  does 
impose  additional  requirements  on  local  municipal  governments  and  school 
boards.  These  requirements  include  providing  aid  to  the  refugees  in  the  way  of 
placement,  resettlement,  education,  welfare,  health  care,  income  maintenance, 
and  medical  assistance.  It  is  essential  that  local  agencies  not  be  left  wholly  to 
provide  the  human  and  financial  resources  to  offer  these  needs  and  services. 

Undoubtedly,  between  Congress  and  the  President,  the  questions  raised  from 
committee  analyses  of  these  bills  will  be  answered  through  improvement  in  the 
provisions  of  tlie  projjo.sed  le.s;islatinn  and  through  carefully  developed  adminis- 
tration provisions  to  be  implemented  in  response  to  the  concerns  of  Congress. 
Those  concerns  deal  with  determining  operational  definitions  regarding  such  pro- 
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visions  as  what  is  meant  by  outside  the  country  of  nationality ;  refugees  of 
"special  concern" ;  and  Presidential  "consultation"  with  Congressional 
committees. 

SPECIFIC   COMMENTS 

In  line  with  a  review  of  the  various  provisions  in  the  bill,  the  Dade  County 
Public  Schools  would  like  to  make  the  following  comments  and  suggestions  re- 
garding specific  sections  of  H.R.  2816  as  it  would  affect  the  operations  of  local 
school  systems. 

The  Dade  County  Public  Schools  has  had  extensive  experience  in  providing 
appropriate  educational  programs  to  refugee  children  and  adults  so  they  can 
profit  from  the  full  range  of  educational  opportunities  primarily  offered  in 
English  in  grades  K-12  and  in  post  secondary  school  institutions.  Enclosed  for 
your  information  is  a  recent  analysis,  "Special  Services  Provided  to  Students  of 
Cuban  Origin  and  the  Per  Pupil  Costs  for  Delivering  Such  Services  in  the 
Dade  County  Public  Schools,"  dated  June  22, 1979  (revised). 

While  the  document  contains  detailed  information  regarding  per  pupil  costs 
for  each  of  the  various  program  components,  your  attention  is  called  to  the 
marked  sections  on  pages  3  and  4,  since  these  portions  respond  directly  to  the 
need  to  provide  educational  services  for  more  than  the  two  years  provided  for 
in  the  proposed  H.R.  2816. 

As  pointed  out  on  page  3,  we  feel  strongly  that  the  legislation  should  provide 
for  an  educational  transition  period  for  a  minimum  of  three  years  for  the  refugee 
children  to  have  the  necessary  time  to  move  from  the  status  of  limited  English 
proficiency  to  independence  in  English.  The  difference  between  "limited  English 
speaking"  as  previously  used  in  Federal  legislation  and  "limited  English  pro- 
ficiency" as  used  in  current  legislation  is  a  significant  one,  as  the  latter  implies 
capability  of  using  the  language  within  the  full  range  of  school  requirements, 
not  just  oral  communication. 

In  addition  to  this  three-year  period  for  providing  educational  programs,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  comments  on  page  5,  we  feel  the  supplementary  pupil  person- 
nel services  need  to  extend  over  a  much  longer  period  of  time  due,  to  conflictive 
value  systems  of  the  family  and  the  community.  The  period  of  time  for  such 
services  is  recommended  to  be  no  less  than  five  years. 

Staff  members  of  the  Dade  County  Public  Schools  who  have  had  many  years 
of  experience  with  providing  educational  programs  and  supporting  services  to 
children  of  refugees,  would  be  very  pleased  to  provide  you  and  .vour  committee 
members  with  additional  comments  and  information  as  they  would  have  bearing 
on  the  important  legislation  you  have  under  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Bkitton, 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


NATiONAii  Association  of  Social  Workers,  Inc., 

Trenton,  N.J.,  July  25,  1979. 
Re  H.R.  2816,  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Raybiirn  House  Offioe  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  NASW-New  Jersey  is  pleased  to  lend  its  support 
to  the  passage  of  H.R.  2816  which  will  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  by  broadening  the  definition  of  "refugee"  and  allow  for  more  admissions  of 
such  persons  to  the  United  States.  A  copy  of  the  NASW  national  policy  is 
enclosed. 

In  a  time  when  the  resettlement  of  large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  Indo- 
china is  an  important  world  problem,  it  is  e.ssential  that  outmoded  refugee  laws 
be  amended.  Both  amendment  of  the  definition  of  refugee  to  make  it  consistent 
with  the  United  Nations  Convention  and  Protocol  and  the  increase  in  number  of 
refugees  are  significant  and  important  amendments. 

I  under.stand  that  Title  III  of  H.R.  2816  will  authorize  funding  and  supportive 
services  which  will  assist  many  voluntary  agencies  in  providing  essential  serv- 
ices for  refugees.  Many  of  our  members  are  employed  by  such  agencies  and  are 
the  providers  of  such  services. 
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NASW-New  Jersey  commends  your  efforts  to  assist  the  world's  refugees.  As 

NASW  seeks  to  improve  the  quality  of  Ufe  for  America's  citizens,  it  is  pleased 

to  lend  its  support  to  this  legislation. 

Sincerely,  _  t     i-. 

Jeffrey  L.   Faue, 

Executive  Director. 


Enclosure. 


Immigration 
background  and  basis  for  concern 


The  United  States  was  settled,  welded  into  a  new  nation,  and  developed  to 
its  position  of  world  leadership  by  a  people  whose  origins  were  in  many  lands. 
Immigrants  and  the  descendants  of  immigrants  brought  their  idealism,  the 
infinite  variety  of  their  cultural  heritage,  and  their  willing  labor  to  the  unpre- 
cedented task  of  developing  a  richly  endowed,  geographically  varied,  but  sparsely 
populated  new  world.  Even  today,  many  people  suffering  from  hunger,  lack  of 
opportunity,  or  persecution  abroad  see  in  the  United  States  the  promised  land 
of  opportunity  and  seek  to  come  to  our  shores.  The  high  measure  of  industrial 
development,  agricultural  productivity,  and  world  responsibiUty  of  the  American 
nation  confers  on  it  the  privilege  and  the  duty  to  continue  to  play  its  traditional 
role  of  welcoming  newcomers  to  its  shores  and  serving  as  a  haven  for  victims 
of  oppression  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

POLICY    STATEMENT 

The  immigration  policies  practices,  and  procedures  of  the  United  States 
should  encourage  international  visitors;  foster  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
changes among  American  and  international  students,  teachers,  and  other  profes- 
sionals; and  permit  the  entrance  of  as  many  permanent  settlers  as  feasible, 
consistent  with  (a)  our  national  traditions,  ideals,  and  concern  for  individual 
welfare,  (b)  the  assumption  of  a  proportionate  share  of  responsibility  for  re- 
fugees throughout  the  world,  and  (c)  the  nation's  policies  pertaining  to  inter- 
national relations  and  mutual  assistance. 

To  achieve  these  ends  the  following  specific  principles  should  be  reflected  in 
our  national  policy : 

1.  Allocation  of  Visas. — The  principles  incorporated  in  our  present  immigra- 
tion laws,  which  abolish  the  national  origins  quota  system  and  stress  nondiscrimi- 
nation  regardless   of  national   origin,    race  or  religion,   should   be  assiduously 

guarded. 

2.  Extent  of  Immigration. — The  number  of  immigrants  to  be  admitted  annually 
from  all  countries  should  be  measured  by  the  absorptive  capacity  and  the 
dynamic  economic  needs  of  our  country  and  should  be  suflBciently  flexible  to 
nieet  changing  needs  and  emergency  situations  and  provide  for  the  reunion  of 
families. 

3.  Refugees  and  Escapees. — Provision  for  admitting  refugees  and  escapees 
displaced  by  war,  political  persecution,  or  natural  calamity  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  permanent  immigration  law  but  also  should  allow  for  the  use  of 
emergency  measures  in  the  broadest  terms  possible  to  obviate  the  need  for  special 
legislation  when  crises  arise.  Such  immigration  services  should  be  mandated  to 
take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  emergency  situation  and  give  priority 
to  groups  affected  by  the  specific  crisis. 

4.  Children. — Our  immigration  laws  should  provide  that  every  child  coming 
to  the  United  States  for  adoption  or  to  join  relatives  or  nonrelatives  benefits  by 
safeguards  ensuring  that  the  child  will  be  received  in  a  suitable  home  and  given 
proper  care  in  accordance  with  accepted  child  care  practices  and  existing  state 
laws  governing  child  placement. 

The  existing  provisions  for  the  immigration  without  numerical  limitations  of 
children  coming  to  the  United  States  to  be  adopted  should  be  continued.  Children 
already  adopted  abroad  should  be  similarly  covered  by  such  immigration  laws. 

5.  Procedures. — Provisions  should  be  made  (a)  for  an  adequate  appeal  and  re- 
view procedure,  without  undue  delay,  on  decisions  concerning  the  issuance  of 
visas  and  (b)  for  administrative  discretion  in  meritorious  cases. 

0.  Riglit.'i  of  ~Nativ('-Born  mid  Nnfiirnlizrd  S!ifi::pn.<i. — Naturalized  and  native- 
horn  Americans  should  have  equal  rights  of  citizenship  and  loss  of  citizenship 
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should  occur  only  upou  voluntary  renunciation,  except  in  case  of  fraud  in  obtain- 
ing citizenship.  A  reasonable  statute  of  limitations  should  apply  to  revocation  of 

^^  T^^AssiRance  to  Resident  Ahens.— Resident  aliens  in  need  should  receive  gov- 
ernmental assistance  based  on  the  eligibility  criteria  established  for  other  resi- 
dents, without  fear  of  deportation  or  withholding  of  citizenship.    ^  ^      ,    ^ 

8  Deportation.— GTounds  for  deportation  should  be  clearly  defined  Deporta- 
tion should  be  limited  by  a  reasonable  statute  of  limitations  and  subject  to  a 
system  of  fair  hearings  and  appeals ;  retroactive  grounds  should  be  abo  ished. 
'9  Notiimmigrants.— The  admission  of  international  visitors  for  travel,  con- 
ferences business,  and  other  purposes  should  be  encouraged,  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  admission  of  such  visitors  should  permit  a  free  exchange  ot  persons. 

10  Students  —When  the  economic  situation  of  students  is  adversely  and  sub- 
stantially affected  by  increases  in  the  cost  of  living ;  by  reduction,  withdrawal, 
or  suspension  of  stipends;  or  by  unexpected  changes  in  their  financial  circum- 
stances work  should  be  liberally  granted  to  students  or  their  spouses  to  enable 
them  to  complete  their  studies  in  this  country.  When  political  changes  occur  m 
students'  home  countries  as  a  result  of  which  they  cannot  return  safely  without 
risk  of  bodily  harm  because  of  persecution  on  the  grounds  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tionality, political  opinion,  or  membership  in  a  specific  group,  they  and  their  fami- 
lies should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  United  States  in  a  temporary  status.  Em- 
ployment for  such  students  and  their  spouses  should  be  permitted  and  help  pro- 
vided for  obtaining  such  employment.  For  students  who  would  be  in  physical 
danger— because  of  political  developments— if  they  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
tries ample  provision  should  be  made  to  allow  them  to  extend  their  stay  in  the 
United  States  and  to  continue  their  studies  until  they  can  return  to  their  home 
countries  or  regularize  their  resident  status  in  this  country. 


Appendix  4 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  REGARDING 
REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT  IN  FRANCE,  AUSTRALIA,  CANADA,  ISRAEL,  AND 
SWEDEN 

[See  testimony  of  Mr,  Kessler  at  p.  194,  and  Professor  Hawkins  at  p.  330  for 
further  information  regarding  Israel,  Canada,  and  Australia.] 

The  Resettlement  of  Indochinese  Refugees  in  France 

(A  Summary  Report  Prepared  by  the  International  Rescue  Committee) 

1.  Numhers. — During  the  1975  exodus  and  up  to  the  end  of  December  1976, 
about  35,000  Indochinese  refugees  were  admitted  to  France.  By  the  middle  of 
1978,  their  number  had  risen  to  50,000,  and  recent  reports  have  put  the  figure 
at  approximately  60.000.  This  is  in  line  with  the  stated  policy  of  the  French 
government  to  admit  1,000  refugees  a  month^in  practice  perhaps  as  many  as 
1,200 — the  majority  of  them  being  selected  in  the  Southeast  Asian  refugee  camps 
and  a  minority  (some  30% )  arriving  directly  from  Vietnam. 

Of  the  refugees  now  in  France,  several  thousand  were  evacuated  by  the  United 
States  after  the  fall  of  Saigoo  and  brought,  via  Guam,  to  the  reception  camps 
in  the  U.S.  where  they  requested  admission  to  France,  mainly  in  order  to  join 
relatives  there.  Ethnically,  Vietnamese,  Cambodians,  and  Laotians  were  repre- 
sented more  or  less  equally  during  the  initial  stage.  Since  then  the  Vietnamese 
and  Sino-Vietnamese  seem  to  have  moved  ahead  of  the  others. 

2.  Selection  and  Selection  Criteria. — A  permanent  French  mission  in  Thai- 
land which,  according  to  French  newspaper  reports,  is  composed  of  military 
personnel,  is  in  charge  of  the  selection.  It  works  closely  with  the  UNHCR  OflBce 
in  Bangkok.  Preference  is  given  to  refugees  who  speak  French  and  who  had 
rendered  civilian  or  military  services  to  France  in  the  past — "who  had  served 
France,"  as  one  source  put  it.  Occupational  skills,  age,  length  of  stay  in  camps 
are  also  considered.  Since  1978,  as  a  rule,  single  refugees  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted. Priority  is  given  to  small  young  families. 

Direct  admissions  from  Vietnam,  which  are  essentially  family  reunion  cases, 
are  processed  by  the  French  Consulate  in  teaigon.  Authorization  for  the  issu- 
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ance  of  visas  comes  from  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  where  in- 
terested parties  have  been  invited  to  submit  their  applications.  These  applica- 
tions have  to  be  backed  by  a  housing  and  support  guarantee  called  a  Certificat 

d'H^bergement.  ,     ^       -^  ,     t   ^ 

3.  Reception  in  France. — The  overall  coordinating  body  for  Frances  Indo- 
chinese  resettlement  operation  is  the  National  French- Vietnamese,  French-Oam- 
bodian  French-Laotian  Assistance  Committee  (Comity  National  d'entreaide 
franco-vietnamien,  franco-cambodgien,  franco-laotien).  Although  incorporated 
as  a  private  organization,  it  is  publicly  financed,  works  out  of  governmental 
premises  with  a  staff  comprised  of  civil  servants  seconded  by  the  various  min- 
istries concerned  with  the  resettlement  of  the  refugees.  It  was  set  up  by  the 
French  government  in  July  1975.  Governing  the  (Committee's  operations  is  a 
Board  of  15.  Msgr.  Rochcau  of  Secours  Catholique  is  one  of  the  15.  As  many 
as  30  private  agencies,  French  as  well  as  Indochinese  in  character,  religious  as 
well  as  non-sectarian,  have  been  involved  in  the  program. 

The  refugees  are  met  at  the  Paris  airport  by  the  Red  Cross.  Those  of  the 
refugees  who  do  not  join  relatives  or  friends  in  the  Paris  area  are  directed  to 
transit  centers  set  up  with  public  funds  by  "France,  Terre  d'Asile"  (France,  Land 
of  Asylum).  From  the  transit  centers,  the  refugees  who  do  not  make  their  own 
arrangements  are  distributed  among  reception  centers  set  up  under  different 
auspices  all  over  France.  Altogether  there  were  122  of  them  with  an  average 
of  about  60  open  to  refugees  at  one  time.  Now  about  50  are  still  in  operation. 

4.  The  Role  of  the  Reception  Centers. — France  has  always  hnd  a  hu?e  number 
of  guest  workers  (North  Africans.  Spaniards,  Portuguese;  before  Vv'orld  War  II, 
Poles  and  Italians)  for  whom  a  multitude  of  temporary  housing  facilities  were 
needed.  The  number  of  foreign  workers  has  dropped  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  some  of  the  hostels  were  reopened  as  reception  centers  for  Indochinese 
refugees. 

Initially,  a  refugee  stays  in  a  reception  center  for  three  months.  T^ie  stay 
can  be  extended  to  six  months.  The  average  length  of  residence  has  been  five 
months.  The  Centers  serve  as  language  schools,  they  provide  orientation  and 
also  some  training.  The  Center  staffs  are  in  charge  of  finding  permanent  hous- 
ing and  the  first  job.  The  cost  of  running  the  Centers  and  of  supporting  the 
refugees  in  residence  is  now  a])Out  80  F.  francs  a  day  per  refugee  or  somewhat 
less  than  $19  a  day.  In  addition  they  are  given  pocket  money.  10  francs  a  day 
per  adult  and  5  francs  per  child.  Family  allowanceis  for  children  are  also 
granted  at  the  same  rate  as  for  French  families  (between  97  and  312  francs 
monthly — approximately  $20  to  $72  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  child),  plus 
educational  allowances.  While  the  families  are  in  the  Center  their  allowances 
are  placed  in  trust  and  given  to  them  when  they  leave  the  Center.  The  funds 
appear  to  come  in  toto  from  the  government.  If  a  refugee  is  not  able  to  support 
himself  and  his  family  after  leaving  the  Center,  additional  public  assistance  is 
available. 

5.  Evnlvation. — On  the  whole,  the  visible  outward  adjustment  of  Indochinese 
refugees  has  been  successful  thus  far,  even  though  problems  of  maladjustment 
have  been  encountered  in  many  individual  cases.  There  has  been  one  important 
factor  that  contributed  to  the  success  and  helped  overcome  the  shock  of  sudden 
exile,  and  that  was  the  existence  of  large,  relatively  stable  Indochinese  com- 
munities in  France  which  had  develoned  over  decades  and  fncilitnted  the  transi- 
tion into  French  life.  There  was  also  a  high  percentage  of  French  speakers 
amone  the  newcomers,  especially  among  the  1975  and  1976  arrivals,  quite  a  few 
of  whom  had  attended  French  schools. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  belonging  in  the  labor  force  have  found  jobs.  It 
has  not  been  a  lack  of  employment  opportunities  as  such  that  has  caused  diffi- 
culties as  much  as  the  unavoidable  downgrading  of  occupational  levels. 

Less  successful  has  been  the  French  effort  to  disperse  refugees  in  small  groups 
into  all  French  provinces.  There  has  been  a  strong  secondary  movement  to 
areas  of  larger  concentrations,  and  all  observers  of  the  refugee  scene  agree 
that  Paris,  and  in  Paris  some  districts,  have  attracted  growing  numbers  of 
refugees. 

Note:  The  Paris  daily  Le  Monde  published  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Indo- 
Chinese  refucrees  in  France  on  August  22.  August  23,  and  August  24,  1978.  A  copy 
of  this  series  and  a  translation  are  attached. 
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[Translation  from  French] 

[From  Le  Monde,  Aug.  22, 1978] 

The  Indochinese  Refugees  in  France 

[By  Jean  de  la  Gueriviere] 

I.    ONE   THOUSAND    ARRIVALS    A    MONTH 

"Tomorrow,  some  families  are  to  leave  for  Bourges  (by  special  carrier),  for 
Brive  (by  train),  and  for  Cholet  ('by  bus)."  The  notice  on  a  bulletin  board 
was  being  discussed  with  great  excitement  by  a  dozen  women  in  oriental  dress. 
They  were  Indochinese  refugees  in  a  Limoges  shelter.  The  occupants'  names 
are  listed  on  the  orange  doors  of  the  rooms  in  this  former  center  for  foreign 
workers.  Every  floor  consists  of  several  "villages"  each  headed  by  its  own  chief. 
In  this  soulless  modern  building  with  its  painted  corridors,  its  string  of  com- 
munity rooms  with  "functional"  furniture,  some  attempt  has  been  made  to 
recreate  a  semblance  of  the  refugees'  former  universe. 

The  influx  of  Indochinese  refugees  is  no  longer  confined  to  Paris  and  its 
suburbs.  There  are  now  Vietnamese,  Laotian  and  Cambodian  families  in  the 
remotest  provinces.  By  July,  and  from  the  time  the  communists  won  the  war 
in  the  three  nations  of  former  Indochina,  40,000  of  them  had  arrived  in  France. 
Add  to  this  another  10,000  or  so  who  entered  illegally,  via  Spain  for  example, 
and  whose  status  is  now  being  adjusted.  The  arrivals  are  continuing  at  the  rate 
of  1,000  a  month  with  over  half  of  the  refugees  "selected"  in  the  camps  in 
Thailand.  The  other  half  are  those  who  come  from  Vietnam  (Vietnamese  who 
obtained  an  exit  visa;  Cambodians  who  were  able  to  flee  to  Vietnam),  and 
the  "hoat-people" — those  Vietnamese  who,  after  a  perilous  journey,  found  a 
precarious  haven  in  the  Southeast  Asian  countries — Malaysia,  Singapore,  etc. 

A  number  of  ministries — Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  Labor,  Health,  Interior — 
and  about  thirty  private  agencies  that  entered  the  picture  in  various  capacities — 
share  responsibility  for  the  refugees.  The  National  Franco- Vietnamese,  Franco- 
Cambodian,  and  Franco-Laotian  Assistance  Committee  is  probably  the  best 
source  of  general  information  on  the  subject. 

The  National  Committee  was  set  up  in  July  1975  on  the  request  of  France's 
President.  It's  a  private  organization  (licensed  under  the  law  of  1901)  and  its 
purpose  is  to  coordinate  all  measures  concerning  the  refugees  taken  by  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies.  Its  original  director  was  Jean  Sainteny  who  has 
since  died,  and  its  president  is  now  Mr.  Beucler,  a  former  State  Secretary  for 
Veterans  Affairs.  Its  oflices  were  provided  by  the  P^Iiuistry  of  Labor ;  it  has  24 
members,  most  of  them  on  assignment  from  various  ministries.  It  is  funded 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  the  State  Secretariat  for  Social  Action. 

In  addition  to  its  coordination  role,  the  National  Committee  makes  suggestions 
to  the  governmental  agencies,  and  sometimes  intervenes  with  them  in  search  of 
solutions  to  specific  problems.  For  instance,  it  settled  with  the  Ministry  of  Health 
the  question  of  the  equivalency  of  diplomas  for  health  personnel,  and  obtained 
an  increase  in  the  quota  of  Indochinese  physicians  permitted  to  practice  in  France. 
It  asked  the  Ministry  of  Justice  to  accept  aflSdavits  for  refugees  who  arrive 
without  identification  papers. 

In  1976  the  National  Committee  established  a  permanent  military  mission  in 
Bangkok  (six  persons)  which,  in  cooperation  with  the  UN  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  visits  the  camps  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  following  criteria,  chooses 
among  the  refugees  who  have  applied  for  admission  to  France:  knowledge  of 
French  by  the  largest  number  of  members  of  a  given  family ;  military  or  civil 
services  rendered  to  France ;  knowledge  of  a  trade ;  length  of  stay  in  the  camps, 
priority  going  of  course  to  those  who  have  been  waiting  the  longest. 

In  cooperation  with  Air  France  the  mission  also  distributes  to  the  camps 
French  language  primers  and  textbooks  on  French  civilization. 

On  landing,  the  refugees  are  met  by  the  Red  Cross  and  are  taken  to  the  transit 
center  of  France  Terre  d'Asile.  Either  immediately  on  arrival  at  the  airport,  or 
after  a  brief  stay  in  the  transit  center,  about  30%  of  the  refugees  join  a  relative 
already  settled  in  France,  or  a  French  sponsor.  If  they  have  no  financial  means 
of  their  own  they  receive  special  assistance  from  the  Social  Service  for  Help  to 
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Emigrants  (SSAE).  The  remainder  ask  to  be  placed  in  the  temporary  France 
Terre  d'Asile  shelters ;  day-to-day  support  is  provided  to  them  out  of  public  funds. 
Such  temporary  maintenance  may  not,  in  principle,  exceed  six  months.  According 
to  the  National  Committee's  statistics,  95%  of  these  "sheltered"  refugees  find 
jobs  and  housing  within  five  months.  ,     .,     . 

In  the  Paris  area,  in  addition  to  its  national  activities,  the  National  Committee 
handles  the  refugees'  integration  into  active  life.  On  its  own  placed  2,500 
persons  in  low-cost  housing  units  and  found  1,400  jobs  in  the  second  half  of  1977 
alone.  Other  organizations,  such  as  iSecours  Catholique  and  CIMADE  (the  latter 
put  in  charge  of  teaching  French  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor)  handle  a  multitude 
of  refugee  problems  in  Paris  and  the  suburbs ;  they  are  supplemented  by  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Franco-Khmer  and  Franco-Laotian  Friendship  Societies,  the 
Vietnamese  Mutual  Help  and  Solidarity  Committee,  which  were  founded  by 
individuals,  many  of  them  refugees  or  French  military  people.  Some  religious 
organizations,  for  example,  the  Social  Service  of  the  Vietnamese  Catholic  Mission 
and  the  Buddhist  SENASANAK  Association  also  play  a  major  role. 

In  the  provinces  the  National  Committee  has  43  departmental  delegates  who 
generally  are  also  on  the  staff  of  the  temporary  France  Terre  d'Asile  shelters. 
There  are  at  present  about  60  such  shelters ;  they  vary  in  size  and  not  only  pro- 
vide housing  and  food  for  the  refugees,  but  also  must  resettle  them  in  the  area. 
In  principle,  when  a  refugee  has  found  employment  and  housing,  a  caseworker 
must  follow  up  and  help  him  with  any  problems  he  encounters  after  leaving  the 
shelter.  The  shelters  operate  under  complex  regulations,  since  the  premises  are 
owned  by  a  variety  of  institutions  and  were  obtained  by  France  Terre  d'Asile, 
while  the  management  comes  under  another  group  of  voluntary  agencies. 

The  Limoges  shelter  illustrates  the  complexity  of  the  resources  brought  into 
play,  and  may  also  serve  as  a  model.  It  is  located  in  a  SONACOTRA  center 
(National  Construction  Society  for  W^orkers)  and  is  managed  by  GATREM,  a 
local  group  for  Assistance  in  Employment,  Retraining,  Education,  Migration. 
Originally  this  was  a  committee  working  under  Abb6  Pierre  for  help  to  the 
homeless,  then  it  became  involved  with  the  North- African  workers  living  in  the 
area.  In  August  1975,  when  the  number  of  North-Africans  had  diminished  con- 
siderably, the  prefect  asked  the  organization  to  take  over  the  partly  vacant 
SONACOTRA  shelter  to  house  refugees  from  Indochina.  This  was  done,  and  the 
shelter  was  renamed  GATREM-Indochine,  while  the  organization  pursued  its 
regular  welfare  activities. 

Its  president,  Mr.  Vandermarcq,  a  retired  Limoges  industrialist,  had  no  special 
ties  to  former  Indochina,  but  he  soon  developed  such  a  passionate  interest  in  his 
new  mission  that  he  even  went  to  visit  and  investigate  the  camps  in  Thailand. 
As  a  delegate  of  the  National  Committee  for  several  departments  of  France,  he 
extended  the  activities  of  GATREM-Indochine  beyond  the  Limousin  to  Poitou- 
Charentes,  Aquitaine  and  the  Center  of  France  by  setting  up  regional  mutual  help 
and  housing  committees. 

By  March  1st,  1978,  1,700  refugees  (40%,  Laotians,  30%  Cambodians,  20% 
Vietnamese,  10%  Hmongs— mountain  people  whom  one  cannot  really  categorize 
by  nationality)  had  pas;3ed  through  the  Limoges  shelter.  Three  hundred  persons 
can  be  accommodated  there  (every  family  or  single  person  has  at  least  one  room) 
and  the  professional  staff  numbers  about  thirty  :  8  teachers  of  French,  one  former 
missionary  who  knows  Laotian,  medical  personnel,  kindergarten  teachers,  voca- 
tional training  specialists,  people  who  deal  with  government  agencies,  etc. 

The  stay  in  Limoges  breaks  down  into  two  stages.  For  three  months  the  refugees 
attend  French  classes  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon,  the  men  go  to  specialized 
training  courses  designed  to  help  them  adjust  to  working  life  in  France,  while 
the  women  are  given  an  orientation  course  on  the  French  way  of  life.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  avoid  disrupting  the  refugees'  food  habits.  Lunch  is  served  in 
the  canteen,  but  they  can  prepare  their  own  customary  evening  meal. 

The  second  stage  of  the  stay  is  spent  in  the  search  for  work  and  housing  By 
July  1st  GATREM-Indochine  had  found  jobs  for  600  heads  of  families  (120  of 
them  in  the  Limoges  area).  The  personal  connections  of  the  association's 
leaders  were  of  paramount  importance  in  such  success  given  the  current  reces- 
sion. Most  of  the  jobs  were  in  industry,  e.g.  Michelin  in  Poitiers,  Bourges,  Tours, 
nnd  Chnlef.  But  Pome  refugees  also  resettled  in  small  towns— Saint  Leonard 
Ambazac,  Saint-Yrieix  a  town  of  about  8.000  where  there  are  now  30  Vietnamese— 
where  openings  were  available  for  bookkeepers,  carpenters,  tailors,  garage 
attendants. 
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"We  set  two  conditions  for  such  resettlement,"  Mr.  Vandermarcq  told  us :  "the 
locality  must  have  at  least  three  Indochinese  families  so  the  newcomers  won't 
feel  too  isolated,  and  a  French  family  must  agree  to  help  them  if  ne.cessary." 
And  indeed,  serious  psychological  problems  are  apt  to  confront  these  new 
settlers  in  the  French  i)rovinces  who  are  so  different  from  the  former  typical 
rmefugee — the  ex-colonel  who  washes  dishes  in  one  of  the  innumerable  "Chinese" 
restaurants  in  Paris,  and  who  now  tends  to  become  the  exception  with  so  many 
newcomers  branching  out  into  a  multitude  of  new  directions. 

[From  Le  Monde,  Aug.  23,  1978] 
II.    NOT   ALL    OF   THEM    ARE    "BOURGEOIS" 

Three  Cambodian  refugees  are  at  the  house  of  a  French  journalist.  The 
meeting  has  been  arranged  by  another  Cambodian  who  had  asked  the  journalist 
to  arrange  political  asylum  for  him  before  the  change  of  regime  in  Phnom- 
Penh.  The  Cambodian  has  been  doing  what  he  can  to  help  his  fellow  country- 
men who  arrived  in  France  after  1!)75.  and  he  is  not  the  only  one  to  do  >so.  The 
good  clothes  the  refugees  have  on  are  not  in  keeping  with  their  present  financial 
situation,  which  is  pretty  bad.  But  their  reserve  and  dignity  won't  let  them 
show  this.  Their  quiet  way  of  speaking  makes  their  words  even  more  devastat- 
ing. 

Tran  But  has  been  in  France  for  two  years.  He  had  si>ent  a  few  months  in 
Vietnam  where  he  had  fled  with  his  wife  and  children  eight  weeks  after  the 
Khmer  Rouge  had  entered  Phnom-Penh  ;  he  has  no  news  of  liis  parents.  He  is 
a  former  professor,  a  graduate  of  the  Cambodian  National  School  of  Adminis- 
tration. He  found  a  warehouse  job  in  a  Paris  firm  and  was  later  promoted  to 
supervisor. 

Cham  Somlol  is  a  career  ofiicer.  He  tells  of  being  led  into  a  forest  clearing 
by  the  Khmer  Rouge  a  few  days  after  their  victory,  together  with  350  fellow 
officers.  There  the  guards  opened  fire  on  the  prisoners.  He  was  left  for  dead 
but  he  was  only  wounded  :  he  still  has  three  bullets  in  his  body.  Cham  Somlol 
walked  for  days  before  he  was  taken  into  an  ancient  pagoda  that  the  communists 
were  no  longer  watching.  After  being  treated  he  walked  to  Thailand  where  in 
a  camp  he  was  "selected"  by  the  French  mission.  He  is  a  workman  in  the 
Chausson  factory  in  Meudon  that  employs  about  fifty  Cambodians.  Profes- 
sionally, he  feels  frustrated,  but  his  obvious  sadness  and  weariness  are  due 
to  personal  problems :  he  has  never  been  able  to  get  any  news  of  his  wife  and 
children.  In  vain  he  goes  to  a  Franco-Khmer  association  that  questions  all  the 
new  Cambodian  refugees  in  an  attempt  to  get  information  on  the  families  of 
those  who  preceded  them  to  France. 

Nong  Samik,  a  former  bus  driver,  had  first  fled  to  Thailand  and  arrived  in 
France  only  three  months  ago.  He  is  still  looking  for  work  and  lives  at  another 
Cambodian's  apartment.  There  are  seven  of  them,  crowded  into  two  rooms : 
"Some  work  in  the  daytime,  the  others  at  night ;  we  seldom  see  one  another,"  he 
says  matter-of-factly. 

Such  .confidences  are  not  as  easy  to  come  by  as  it  would  seem.  Laotians,  Viet- 
namase  and  Cambodians  don't  like  to  talk  about  the  circumstances  of  their 
escape,  and  even  less  do  they  like  to  speak  about  their  former  lives.  A  French 
family  learned  only  after  several  months  that  the  young  Vietnamese  who 
cleaned  house  for  them  and  was  willing  to  tackle  any  job,  had  herself  had  two 
servants  in  Saigon.  And  it  was  only  later  still  that  the  young  woman,  when 
questioned  by  the  children  in  the  family,  brought  in  a  snapshot  of  the  group 
of  refugees  she  had  escaped  with  on  the  deck  of  the  Indonesian  ship  that  had 
picked  them  up  at  sea,  when  thirst  had  already  become  a  torture. 

The  Cambodians  have  been  the  most  restrained  in  mentioning  what  they  have 
gone  through,  although  it's  they  who  have  suffered  the  most.  Probably  owing  to 
their  character,  said  to  be  "lax  and  fatalistic,"  and  especially  their  social  back- 
ground (it's  not  the  better  off  but  those  nearest  the  border  who  escaped),  the 
Cambodians  are  the  poorest  and  the  least  prepared  to  cope  with  life  in  France. 
They  are  also  the  loneliest  since  no  news  whatsoever  filters  out  their  country.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  Vietnam  situation  ;  its  refugees  do  retain  some  contact,  often 
through  intermediaries,  with  their  families  back  home.  It's  Vietnam  also,  a 
country  that  some  of  its  citizens  risk  their  lives  to  escape  because  of  "mental 
incompatibility  with  the  new  regime,"  as  one  of  them  put  it,  that  Cambodian  refu- 
gees reached  feeling  they  had  come  out  of  a  nightmare. 
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Another  reason  the  Indochinese  are  reticent  when  questioned  by  Frenchmen  is 
a  feeling  they  are  not  always  living  in  conformity  with  the  law  (more  occupants 
in  apartments  than  permitted,  for  example),  and  their  reluctance  to  disclose  any 
innocuous  "scheming."  The  refugee  who  is  looking  for  a  job  knows  it's  not  wise  to 
list  all  his  diplomas.  "We  take  what  we  can  find,  at  least  for  a  start,"  one  of  them 
told  us  "We  know  that  bosses  who  are  looking  for  workers  don't  care  to  hire 
former  managers.  That's  why  we  often  lie  about  our  professional  background." 

The  majority  of  the  first  refugees  in  France,  and  particularly  the  Vietnamese, 
belonged  to  the  class  considered  well-to-do  in  their  country,  the  bourgeoisie.  A 
number  of  Vietnamese — civil  servants,  professionals,  tradespeople — justify  their 
flight  on  the  grounds  that  their  children  had  no  future  there  because  they  were 
suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  revolutionaries.  These  refugees  will  take  a  job  below 
their  professional  level  only  as  a  stopgap,  with  the  expectation  of  switching  to  a 
better  one  as  soon  as  the  emergency  is  over.  A  refugee  who  works  as  a  night  watch- 
man in  a  hotel  helps  his  wife  in  daytime  in  her  new  fancy  vegetable  and  fruit 
store  near  Paris.  (Vietnamese-run  stalls  are  appearing  in  open  air  markets  in 
some  sections  of  Paris,  this  being  considered  more  profitable  than  the  now  satu- 
rated restaurant  trade). 

The  ethnic  Chinese  in  particular  are  enterprising  by  nature.  They  are  often 
helped  by  relatives  or  friends  who  are  already  settled  in  France.  They  have  a  cer- 
tain cultural  level  and  some  familiarity  with  the  Western  way  of  life. 

But  with  the  passage  of  time,  a  change  has  been  noticed  in  the  social  back- 
ground of  the  refugees,  especially  those  from  the  camps  in  Thailand.  By  June  15, 
out  of  8,138  heads  of  families  registered  by  the  National  Mutual  Help  Committee, 
4,925  spoke  French.  For  the  others,  the  temporary  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage severely  limits  employment  opportunities.  And  now  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons who  speak  French  among  the  new  arrivals  is  decreasing. 

In  Limoges  in  quarters  made  available  to  the  shelter  staff  by  the  adult  voca- 
tional training  center,  we  attended  some  orientation  sessions  on  life  in  France 
near  the  workshops  where  the  refugees  are  learning  carpentry  and  mechanics.  The 
teacher  speaks  slowly,  using  a  basic  vocabulary,  and  the  few  French  speakers 
then  translate  for  the  rest  of  the  audience. 

The  subject  is  the  need  to  have  one's  identification  clearly  established  and  to 
always  carry  certain  documents.  Lots  of  practical  questions  are  always  asked : 
"How  can  one  get  a  driver's  license?  Does  it  cost  a  lot  of  money?"  The  teacher 
explains  that  in  France  it  would  be  quite  the  wrong  thing  to  do  to  offer  money  to 
the  inspector,  and  bribing  civil  servants  is  a  misdemeanor.  A  whole  new  world  to 
discover.  .  . 

This  orientation  program  is  especially  important  in  the  provinces  where  the 
refugees  will  be  relatively  isolated.  Despite  the  efforts  of  some  shelter  directors— 
not  all  of  them,  some  reports  seem  to  indicate — the  temptation  is  strong  for  the 
Indochinese  to  return  to  the  Paris  area  where  the  presence  of  a  large  refugee 
community  provides  more  escurity,  even  if  it  is  harder  to  find  housing.  Worried  by 
the  "number  of  job  applicants  and  the  density  of  the  Asians  in  certain  sectors  of 
Paris,"  the  National  Committee  sent  "a  strong  note  to  the  caseworkers  in  the 
temporary  shelters  in  the  provinces  urging  them  to  counsel  the  refugees  against 
returning  to  Paris,"  a  committee  document  shows. 

Despite  the  attempts  to  achieve  a  balanced  refugee  distribution  it  apnears  that 
the  present  rate  of  arrivals  will  be  hard  to  maintain. 

[From  Le  Monde,  Aug.  24,  1978] 
III.    AND   THEY   KEEP   COMING 

In  the  basement  of  a  modern  building  in  Neuilly,  the  headquarters  of  the 
French  Ofllce  for  the  Protection  of  Refugees  and  Stateless  Persons  (OFTBA), 
a  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  crowd  of  about  a  hundred  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees,  children  in  tow,  is  there  every  morning  to  fill  out  applications 
for  refugee  cards. 

"In  the  years  before  the  advent  of  the  new  regimes  in  Cambodia,  Laos  and  the 
former  South  Vietnam,  we  would  issue  about  one  thousand  of  these  cards  over 
twelve  months,"  the  director  of  OFTRA  told  us.  "In  1977,  10,200  cards  were 
issued,  and  another  4,600  during  the  first  half  of  1978.  Before,  there  was  one  per- 
son working  in  the  Southeast  Asia  section  ;  now  there  are  nine  of  them." 

Most  of  the  refugees  state  they  are  applying  for  permanent  political  asylum. 
Many,  especially  the  Vietnamese,  also  apply  for  French  nationality  for  their 
children.  A  circular  to  the  prefects  from  the  Ministry  of  Labor  advised  that  the 
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applications  for  naturalization  may  be  accepted  as  soon  as  the  refugees  arrive, 
without  a  minimum  waiting  i)erio<i  in  France. 

Second  to  the  United  States,  France  is  accepting  the  largest  number  of  Indo- 
chinese  refugees.  In  relation  to  the  respective  GNPs,  it  is  the  country  that  is 
spending  the  most  for  them.  We  inquired  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
whether  this  raises  any  diplomatic  problems.  None  as  far  as  relations  with  Cam- 
bodia are  concerned  since  there  are  no  diplomatic  relations  between  France  and 
that  country,  we  were  told.  As  for  Laos,  Paris  had  recalled  its  ambassador  after 
two  French  diplomats  had  been  expelled  on  June  29.  According  to  the  Laotian 
government,  "the  employees  and  even  the  diplomats  at  the  embassy  were  com- 
mitting subversive  acts  and  were  pushing  young  Laotians  to  leave  their  country." 
The  Quai  d'Orsay  considers  this  an  unfair  accusation,  since  France  "merely 
accepted,  in  a  humanitarian  spirit  and  in  accordance  with  its  custom,  some 
refugees  who  had  fled  their  country."  On  the  other  hand,  Vietnam,  a  country  with 
which  the  perspectives  for  cooperation  are  the  most  important,  has  never  raised 
the  refugee  issue,  it  is  reported  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Tlie  Quai  d'Orsay  feels  that  the  government  as  an  entity  should  deal  with  the 
problem  and  claims  that  the  minister  is  noc  trying  to  pressure  the  government 
out  of  diplomatic  opportunism. 

Refugee  arrivals  may  nonetheless  pose  problems  domestically  some  day.  Out 
of  34,215  persons  (9,272  Vietnamese,  10,490  Cambodians  and  14,453  Laotians,  of 
v/hom  3,156  are  Thais  and  2,452  are  Hmongs)  who  were  met  at  the  airports  by 
the  French  Red  Cross  between  April  1975  and  January  1978,  the  active  population 
numbered  13,000.  This  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  during  a  period  of  general 
unemployment, 

"The  fact  is,"  said  the  head  of  the  Limoges  shelter,  "that  I  have  more  job 
offers  than  I  can  satisfy.  I  don't  accept  an  offer  without  making  sure  that  the 
conditions  will  enable  the  refugees  to  adjust.  I  must  therefore  be  selective." 

Employers  are  interested  in  Indochinese  manpower.  The  workers  are  reputed 
to  be  skillful  and  undemanding.  So  far  the  trade  unions  have  not  felt  it  would  be 
decent  to  raise  the  issue  openly.  Almost  no  refugees  have  joined  a  union.  Those  we 
questioned  on  the  subject  assured  us  they  had  good  relations  with  their  French 
fellow  workers.  In  some  factories,  leaflets  were  handed  out,  inviting  the  refugees 
to  join  in  union  struggles,  but  no  Indochinese  were  approached  individually. 

Some  prefects  nevertheless  let  it  be  known  that  sending  large  numbers  of 
refugees  to  their  area  would  be  inadvisable.  At  the  National  Mutual  Help  Com- 
mittee it  is  stated  that  until  further  notice  they  are  working  on  the  current  rare 
of  one  thousand  monthly  arrivals  "at  least  until  the  end  of  the  year."  But  some 
prominent  figures  who  are  involved  with  the  issue  in  a  personal  capacity  believe 
that  certain  governmental  agencies  would  like  the  number  to  be  cut  in  half 
and  that  the  President  will  arrive  at  a  decision  in  October.  The  fa;t  th  it 
Mr.  Giscard  d'Estaing  took  the  initiative  in  creating  the  National  Mutual  Help 
Committee  and  that  his  wife  visited  the  Limoges  shelter  in  July  are  regarded  as  a 
"hopeful  factor." 

A  notice  we  were  given  by  the  National  Mutual  Help  Committee  readr-  in  part : 
"Until  recently  practically  only  the  United  States  and  France  and  Canada  in 
1978,  accepted  Indochinese  refugees.  Australia  has  just  made  a  substantial  effort. 
To  some  extent  Canada  has  been  admitting  them  again.  In  1078  the  United 
States  decided  on  a  twenty  thousand  program  and  projects  a  twenty-five  thou- 
sand program  in  1979.  Given  its  economic  situation,  France  cannot  intensify  its 
efforts.  It  will  probably  even  have  to  slow  them  down  and  halt  them  at  sokio 
undetermined  time.  Attempts  will  therefore  have  to  be  made  to  find  countries  to 
settle  the  refugees  that  Thailand  cannot  keep  on  its  own  territory.  It  seems  that 
Latin  America  might  be  opening  up  some  possibilities.  A  first  attempt  is  going 
to  be  made  in  Bolivia,  and  fimds  will  have  to  be  found  for  this  resettlement  plan, 
since  the  accepting  cormtries  cannot  finance  it." 

At  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  we  were  also  told  that  Paris  had  advised 
the  UNHCR  of  its  wish  to  have  "the  burden  distributed  more  equitably." 

Up  to  now  the  capacity  for  adjustment  of  the  Indochinese,  their  dignity  and 
discretion,  have  prevented  any  racist  backlash  from  surfacing  in  France.  It 
appears,  however,  that  initially  the  problem  had  been  handled  as  if  the  exodus 
were  going  to  stop  within  a  few  years.  This  is  not  at  all  what  has  happened.  Five 
to  six  thousand  Vietnamese  are  fleeing  their  country  by  boat  every  month,  and 
two  to  three  thousand  are  crossing  its  land  borders,  the  director  of  the  American 
ORM  sttaed  in  August.  Paris  now  believes  that  this  refugee  tragedy  concerns 
all  the  Western  countries. 
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[From  Le  Monde,  Aug.  24,  1978] 
THE   HMONGS   IN    GUYANA   PROJECT 

The  only  political  problem  to  date  in  connection  with  the  admission  of  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  occurred  in  Guyana.  The  announcement  in  the  autumn  of  1977 
of  the  impending  arrival  in  that  department  of  several  hundred  Hmongs  was 
presented  by  the  extreme  left  and  the  pro-independence  groups  as  an  attempt  to 
"substitute  a  docile  foreign  population  for  the  French  presence  in  the  territory 
thereby  perpetuating  the  latter."  (Le  Monde,  3  December  1977).  In  fact,  the 
resettlement,  sponsored  by  the  Secours  catholique,  in  no  way  bore  the  "colonial 
character  that  had  been  denounced  by  the  racist  slogans. 

Among  the  refugees  waiting  in  the  Thailand  camps,  two  ethnic  groups  are  par- 
ticularly threatened.  They  are  the  Thais  and  the  Hmongs.  In  1954  some  of  the 
hill  tribes  that  were  still  in  Vietnam  in  the  Annam  mountain  chain  crossed  into 
Laos,  and  from  1975  on,  all  those  who  could  flee  to  Thailand. 

Almost  all  of  the  Thais  were  taken  in  by  France.  There  are  3,200  of  them 
and  they  work  in  factories  in  the  cities.  All  attempts  to  resettle  them  in  the 
country-side  failed.  The  Hmongs  are  far  more  enormous.  Several  tens  of 
thousands  are  languishing  in  the  camps  in  Thailand.  France  also  admitted  3,200 
of  them  in  June.  Their  re.'?ettlement  in  the  countryside  was  not  a  total  success. 
This  is  why  attempts  were  made  to  resettle  them  in  Guyana  where  the  way  of 
life  would  be  more  like  their  own  at  home. 

After  the  Council  General  of  Guyana  agreed  to  this  by  a  majority  of  one,  the 
first  Hmongs  arrived  in  October  1977  and  went  to  Cayenne,  in  Cacao  where  they 
are  clearing  the  forest  to  set  up  their  own  cultivation  tract.  There  are  five 
hundred  of  them,  about  one  hundred  families. 

"Today,"  the  National  Mutual  Help  Committee  declares,  "there  is  no  opposition 
any  longer.  Some  mayors  are  asking  for  Hmongs  in  their  communes.  Some  indi- 
viduals want  them  for  work  in  their  agricultural  enterprises,  but  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  avoid  destroying  the  Hmong  community  that  owes  its  survival 
to  family  and  tribal  cohesion.  For  the  time  being  there  are  no  new  Hmong  arrivals 
in  Guyana.  The  results  of  the  experiment  remain  to  be  assessed.  If  it  is  successful, 
other  refugees  will  be  resettled  in  the  department,  but  in  small  groups  of  five 
families." 


[Information  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  from  the  Australian  Consulate  General] 
Australian  Refugee  Orientation  and  Resettlement  Programmes 

Amount  spent  per  refugee? 

$A1800  per  Indo-chinese  refugee.  This  excludes  some  capital  and  administra- 
tion costs  and  should  be  treated  as  minimum  actual  cost. 

How  does  Australia  organise  its  services  for  refugees? 

Post-arrival  services  to  refugees  and  migrants  are  basically  provided  by  Gov- 
ernment Agencies.  Co-ordination  for  planning  and  service  delivery  is  achieved 
through  Standing  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Refugees  and  the  normal 
Government  budgetary  processes. 

WhicJi  agencies  perform  what  services  and  refugee  selection  overseas? 

Refugee  selection  provision  of : 

Transport  to  Australia. 

Reception,  adult  English. 

Language  instruction. 

Co-ordination  of  on-arrival. 

Settlement/orientation  programs— Department  of  Immigration  and  Ethnic 
Affairs. 

tA'^II^^.^^''"™™"^^^^^"'  Commonwealth  Accommodation  and  Catering  Services 
Ltd.  (Private  Co.  under  Government  auspices). 

Payment  of  social  welfare  and  unemployment  benefits— Department  of  Social 
Security. 

Assistance  to  find  employment— Department  of  Emplovment  and  Youth  Affairs. 

Uiild  education— Education  Departments  of  States/Territories 

Follow-up     medical,     dental     treatment— Health     Department     of     States/ 
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What  arc  the  criteria  for  refugee  selection? 

The  Government  Immigration  Policy  provides  for  unlimited  entry  of  persons 
from  refugee-type  situations  which  are  specially  designated  by  the  Government 
or  which  are  subject  to  special  refugee  programs.  Specific  criteria  are  adopted  in 
respect  of  each  individual  situation,  relative  to  extent  of  threat  to  refugees, 
nature  of  situation  and  absorptive  capacity  of  Australian  community. 

Who  docs  the  admissions  at  the  airport? 

Department  of  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs  personnel  arrange  reception 
and  transport  to  migrant  centres/hostels. 

What  agency  runs  the  hostels? 

Hostels  are  administered  by  Commonwealth  Accommodation  and  Catering 
Services  Ltd.  (formerly  Commonwealth  Hostels  Ltd.),  a  private  company  includ- 
ing senior  Government  officials  on  Board  of  Directors.  CACS  activities  are  in 
respect  of  newly-arrived  migrants  and  refugees  subsidised  by  Government. 

Were  the  hostels  huilt  specifically  for  this  purpose? 

Hostels  now  in  use  were  built  in  1950's  and  1960's  to  accommodate  large-scale- 
migration  intakes  of  the  period. 
Hoiv  big  are  they,  i.e.  how  many  people  can  they  accommodate? 

There  are  12  hostels  in  the  5  mainland  states  ( W.A.-l.  S.A.-l,  Vic.  -A,  N.S.W.-5, 
Qld.-l)  with  total  capacity  of  approximately  9.500  persons. 

What  services  are  offered  there? 

SACS  staff  provide  accommodation  and  food,  general  welfare  services  and 
housing  information  service  to  facilitate  moving  to  private  accommodation. 
Hostels  are  a  venue  for  the  Department  of  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs^ 
providing  adult  English  language  instruction  and  settlement  orieutatiou 
programs. 

Government  medical  and  employment  services  provided  also. 

What  is  the  average  length  of  stay  in  hostels? 

The  average  length  of  stay  for  Indo-chinese  refugees  is  approximately  41/2 
months. 
What  agencies  provide  cash  assistance? 

Social  welfare  and  unemployment  benefits  are  provided  by  the  Government.  The 
Government  also  provides  $200,000  revolving  fund  administered  by  voluntary 
agencies  to  provide  Interest-free  resettlement  loans.  Private  voluntary  agencies 
provide  social  and  practical  assistance  including  furniture,  clothing  and  emer- 
gency assistance . 
What  agency  provides  language  training,  job   training,   job   placement? 

Post-arrival  language  training  provided  by  the  Department  of  Immigration 
and  Ethnic  Affairs.  Job  placement  service  provided  by  the  Department  of  Em- 
ployment and  Youth  Affairs,  which  also  offers  employment  training  schemes  to 
refugees  eligible  in  terms  of  education  and  background. 

Hoxv  long  docs  it  take  a  refugee  to  obtain  employment  on  average? 

Refugees  are  encouraged  to  complete  English  and  orientation  courses  on  full- 
time  basis  before  seeking  employment.  Considering  current  unemployment  situa- 
tion, refugees  are  establishing  themselves  satisfactorily  in  initial  employment. 

Does  Australia  use  voluntary  agencies,  such  as  the  U.S.  does  or  is  it  strictly 

Government  agencies.  What  sort  of  Voluntary  Agencies  are  they.  What  do 

they  do? 

Once  refugees  are  admitted  to  Australia  and  established  in  hostels,  voluntary 

agencies  perform  an  important  role  in  providing  social  contacts  and  practical 

assistance  in  getting  established  in  wider  Australian  community.  Some  agencies 

have  religious  affiliations   (St.  Vincent  De  Paul  Society,  Salvation  Army  etc.) 

Additional  information: 

(a)  Survey  of  Indo-chinese  Refugees  moving  into  its  second  phase,  with  follow- 
up  interviewing  of  respondents  now  settled  into  wider  community.  Information 
from  the  first  phase  is  still  being  analysed — report  of  findings  may  be  available 
next  year. 
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(6)  Standing  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Refugees  under  chairmanship 
of  the  Department  of  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs  and  comprised  of  senior 
officials  of  Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet,  Employ- 
ment and  Youth  Affairs,  Social  Security,  Finance,  Health  and  Education.  Other 
departments  could  be  so-opted  as  necessary.  The  Committee  advises  the  Govern- 
ment on  refugee  matters,  co-ordinates  policy  development  and  operations  and 
meets  twice  yearly  with  representatives  of  the  principal  voluntary  agencies  to 
help  determine  level  of  community  resources  and  to  discuss  practical  implications 
of  Government's  refugee  policies  and  programs. 

(c)  Australian  Population  and  Immigration  Council  advises  the  Minister  for 
Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs  on  major  development  and  research  in  Australia 
and  overseas  concerning  population  and  immigration  matters. 

Membership  comprises  of  community  leaders,  academics  and  experts  in  such 
fields  as  international  relations,  local  government  and  industry.  The  Council 
operates  through  a  Committee  system  whereby  the  detailed  examination  of 
issues  is  delegated  to  working  Committees  which  then  submit  findings  and 
proposals  to  the  full  Council. 

(d)  The  Australian  Ethnic  Affairs  Council  advises  the  Minister  for  Immigra- 
tion and  Ethnic  Affairs  on  all  aspects  of  intergration  of  migrants  and  refugees 
into  the  Australian  community. 

The  Council  comprises  24  members  from  across  Australia  representing  a  wide 
range  of  occupational  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  Most  Council  work  is  done 
through  the  Standing  Committee  and  4  Functional  Committees  (Miilticultural 
Education,  Settlement  Programs,  Community  Consultation  and  Ethnic  Media, 
Migrants  and  the  Law)  which  each  meet  4  times  a  year.  Full  Council  meets 
twice  a  year. 

A.E.A.C.  is  represented  by  its  Chairman  on  A.P.I. C.  Committee  on  refugee 
issues  and  by  the  Deputy  Chairman  at  meetings  between  the  Standing  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Refugees  and  Voluntary  Agencies. 

(e)  Copies  of  the  Galbally  Report  and  other  papers  likely  to  assist  your  in- 
quiries will  be  dispatched  as  soon  as  received  from  Australia. 

Facts  About  Australia's  Refugee  Policy 

THE    department   OF   IMMIGRATION    AND   ETHNIC    AFFAIRS    ANSWERS    SOME 

COMMONLY   ASKED   QUESTIONS 

1.  Qne!^tion.  Why  does  Australia  take  refugees? 

Answer.  Australia  accepts  refugees  largely  because  of  humanitarian  consid- 
erations and  international  obligations.  The  humanitarian  considerations  lead 
Australia  to  want  to  assist  in  relieving  the  plight  of  people  who  have  no  country 
to  which  they  may  return  in  safety  and  who  in  many  cases  are  without  assets 
and  living  in  conditions  of  severe  deprivation.  Australia  is  one  of  seventy-seven 
countries  which  have  become  parties  to  an  international  convention  on  the 
the  Status  of  Refugees  and,  in  so  doing,  have  taken  on  certain  obligations  to 
assist  refugees.  Australia  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  contributes  to  his  resettelement 
funds. 

2.  Question.  How  long  has  Australia  been  taking  refugees? 

Answer.  Australia  agreed  in  1938  to  accept  over  a  three  year  period,  15,000 
refugees  from  Europe.  The  program  was  interrupted  by  war  in  1939  but  7,500 
refugees  from  Germany  and  Austria  arrived  in  Australia  in  the  12  months  to 
mid-1939. 

3.  Question.  Where  have  they  come  from? 

Answer.  Between  1945  and  November  1978,  Australia  accepted  325,000  refu- 
gees or  displaced  persons.  These  included  : 

170.000  from  Europe  who  were  displaced  by  the  Second  World  War  and  its 
aftermath  (63,000  were  Polish,  23,000  from  Yugoslavia  and  34,000  from  the 
Baltic  States. 

14.000  Hungarians  following  the  suppression  of  the  uprising  in  1956  and 
5,500  Czechoslovakians  following  similar  events  in  that  country  in  1968 ; 

Approximately  15,000  Lebanese  who  were  granted  entry  to  Australia  under 
relaxed  family  reunion  criteria  following  civil  unrest  in  Lebanon  in  1976. 

4.  Question.  Where  do  today's  refugees  come  from? 
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Answer.  Nearly  60  countries,  including  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  the  Middle 
East,  South  America,  Africa  and  the  USSR.  Australia's  refugee  intake  in 
1978-79  is  likely  to  be  about  12,000, 

5.  Question.  What  is  a  refugee? 

Answer.  The  United  Nations  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees 
as  amended  by  the  Protocol,  defines  a  refugee  as  a  person  who,  "owing  to  well- 
founded  fear'  of  being  persecuted  for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  nationality, 
membership  of  a  particular  social  group  or  political  opinion,  is  outside  the 
country  of  his  nationality  and  is  unable,  or  owing  to  such  fear,  is  unwilling  to 
avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  that  country ;  or  who,  not  having  a  nationality 
and  being  outside  the  country  of  his  former  habitual  residence,  is  unable  or, 
owing  to  such  fear,  is  unwilling  to  return  to  it." 

The  Australian  Government  accepts  this  definition  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  that  there  are  people  in  similar  situations  who  do  not  come  within 
th?  Convention  definition  but  nevertheless  need  assistance.  The  Government's 
refugee  policy  is  sufficiently  fiexible  to  include  them  in  its  program. 

6.  Question.  Why  are  people  leaving  Indochina? 

Answer.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Indochina  war  in  April  1975,  many  people 
fled  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia.  About  130,000  were  airlifted  to  the  United 
States  alone.  Subsequently  increasingly  repressive  policies  drove  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  seek  sanctuary  elsewhere.  This  applied  in  Vietnam  particularly 
to  the  ethnic  Chinese,  150,000  of  whom  escaped  to  China  in  1978,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  others  have  fled  elsewhere. 

7.  Question.  Is  it  know  how  many  people  have  died  in  escaping  from  Vietnam? 
Answer.  No  accurate  statistics  are  available  but  estimates  place  it  as  high  as 

50  per  cent.  UNHCR  statistics  indicate  that  15  per  cent  of  all  boat  refugees  have 
been  rescued  at  sea. 

8.  Question.  How  many  Indochiuese  refugees  have  arrived  in  Australia? 
Answer.  20,000  to  5Iay  1979. 

9.  Question.  How  many  have  been  selected  from  camps  in  Southeast  Asia? 
Answer.  18,000  by  May  1979. 

10.  Question.  How  many  Indochinese  refugees  is  Australia  taking  this  financial 
year? 

Answer.  10.500  and  a  further  10,500  in  1979-80. 

11.  Question.  At  what  rate  are  they  arriving? 

Answer.  The  average  arrival  rate  for  the  first  six  months  of  1978/79  was  840 
a  month.  With  the  increase  in  the  program  from  9,000  to  10,500  announced  in 
December  1978,  arrivals  now  average  1,000  a  month.  These  numbers  are  part  of 
a  total  migrant  intake  which  is  likely  to  be  70,000-80.000  for  1978/79.  By  June 
1979,  Indo-Chinese  refugees  will  constitute  approximately  0.1  per  cent  of 
Australia's  population,  i.e.  one  for  every  one  thousand  other  residents. 

12.  Question.  WTiat  is  the  size  of  the  problem? 

Answer.  At  the  end  of  1978  there  were  more  than  200,000  refugees  in  transit 
camps  in  Southeast  Asia.  Of  these,  140,000  (comprising  120,000  Laotians,  15,000 
Kampucheans  and  5.000  Vietnamese)  are  in  Thailand.  Most  of  the  others  are 
Vietnamese  boat  refugees  with  53,000  in  Malaysia,  4,000  in  Hong  Kong,  4,000  in 
Indonesia  and  2.000  in  the  Philippines.  Smaller  numbers  are  located  elsewhere. 

13.  Question.  How  many  refugees  have  been  resettled? 

Answer.  More  than  270,000  have  been  resettled  in  third  countries.  Australia 

has  accepted  more  refugees  per  head  of  population  than  any  other  country. 

Other  major  recipients  are  the  USA    (190,000),  France   (45,000)    and  Canada 

(10.000).  Australia  has  been  active  internationally  in  trying  to  persuade  more 

countries  to  become  involved. 

14.  Question.  How  are  refugees  selected  in  camps? 

Answer.  Eight  Australian  Migration  officers  are  based  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia,  and  Bangkok,  Thailand,  specifically  to  select  refugees  in  camps.  Im- 
migration officers  elsewhere  also  select  refugees  from  local  camps.  In  general, 
those  selected  have  immediate  relatives  in  Australia  or  have  other  special  quali- 
ties which  wiU  assist  their  integration  into  Australian  society — for  example,  an 
occupation  in  demand  or  knowledge  of  English.  They  also  receive  stringent  health 
checks  before  acceptance.  Those  found  to  be  ill  are  treated  before  being  allowed 
to  leave  for  Australia  so  that  any  disease  such  as  TB  is  no  longer  active  when 
the  refugee  arrives  in  Australia. 

15.  Question.  How  many  boat  people  sailed  to  Australia?  In  how  many  boats? 
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Answer.  1,861  in  48  boats,  the  latest  arriving  on  9  April  1979.  It  was  tlie  first 
boat  to  arrive  since  6  December  1978. 

16.  Question.  AVliat  happens  if  and  when  boat  people  ari-ive? 

Answer.  Screening  procedures  have  been  established  for  their  arrival  in  Darwin. 
Boats  are  initially  moored  away  from  wharves  and  boarded  by  health  and  quar- 
antine officers.  Everyone  on  board  is  medically  examined  and  all  goods  are  sub- 
jected to  stringent  quarantine  requirements,  including,  where  necessary,  destruc- 
tion. In  the  small  number  of  cases  where  there  has  been  an  infectious  medical 
condition,  immediate  treatment  has  begun,  where  necessary,  in  isolation,  to 
eliminate  any  health  risk  to  the  Australian  community. 

Claims  for  refugee  status  by  the  people  on  these  boats  are  investigated  by  the 
Determination  of  Refugee  Status  Committee,  which  makes  recommendations  to 
the  Minister  for  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs  before  the  question  of  their 
continued  stay  in  Australia  is  decided. 

17.  Question,  Why  are  Indochine^e  refugees  not  being  resettled  in  Australia's 
North? 

Answer.  Suggestions  that  Indo-Chinese  refugees  could  engage  in  agriculture  in 
tropical  Australia  are  based  on  the  incorrect  assumption  that  many  have  a  rural 
farming  background.  In  fact,  most  are  urban  people  with  skills  and  experience 
quite  unrelated  to  farming  and  grazing.  Such  suggestions  also  overlook  the  sub- 
stantial capital  and  know-how  required  in  almost  every  branch  of  agriculture  in 
Australia  today.  Another  factor  is  that  most  new  arrivals  need  .support  which 
is  most  readily  available  in  the  major  capitals.  This  includes  advice  on  settling 
into  the  Australian  community  and  English  language  classes.  However,  seme 
small  resettlement  projects  are  being  operated  by  voluntary  organisations  in 
the  rural  cities  of  Wagga  Wagga,  Tamworth,  Cessnock,  Leeton,  Armidale,  Al- 
bury/Wodonga  and  Rockhampton. 

18.  Question.  Are  skills  and  professions  represented  among  the  Indochinese 
refugees  ? 

Answer.    Yes.    A  wide  range  of  skills  and  professions  are  represented. 

19.  Question.  Are  many  of  them  well  off,  financially? 

Answer.  Tales  of  wealth  among  refugees  usually  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
]\Iany  are  destitute,  or  have  little  more  than  a  few  personal  possessions.  As  would 
be  expected,  some  have  prepared  for  their  escape,  converting  as  many  of  their 
assets  as  possible  into  a  readily  transportable  form.  In  Asia,  gold  leaf  is  a  widely 
accepted  means  of  exchange  and  some  refugees  are  able  to  take  with  them  small 
sheets  of  gold  leaf  called  "taels"  worth  about  $US35  each.  However,  the  amount 
of  money  carried  in  this  form  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

20.  Question.  Are  refugees  paying  to  leave  Vietnam? 

Answer.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  months  some  thousands  of  people  paid  to  leave  in  freighters  under 
organized  arrangements.  The  Australian  Government  lias  refused  to  accept  peo- 
ple direct  from  these  vessels,  preferring  to  give  priority  to  the  resettlement  of 
others  who  have  been  waiting  in  boat  and  land  camps.  A  number  of  other  coun- 
tries have  been  offering  resettlement  to  people  from  these  large  vessels. 

21.  Question.  What  happens  when  Indochinese  refugees  selected  overseas  land 
in  Australia? 

Answer.  A  few  go  to  arranged  private  accommodation  with  relatives  already 
in  Australia,  but  most  go  to  Commonwealth  migrant  centres. 

22.  Question.   How  long  do  most  stay  in  centres? 

Answer.  The  length  of  stay  varies  greatly  but  the  average  is  about  five  months, 

2S.  Question.   Are  many  unemployed? 

Answer.  Separate  unemployment  statistics  are  not  kept  on  Indi-Chinese  ref- 
ugees. The  unemployment  rate  among  newly-arrived  refugees  is  believed  to  be 
higher  than  for  tlie  workforce  as  a  whole,  but  the  rate  of  departure  from  hostels 
indicates  that  most  find  jobs  soon  after  arrival  in  Australia.  A  survey  of  Indo- 
Chine.se  refugees'  settlement  experience,  including  questions  about  employment, 
is  now  being  conducted. 

2Jf.  Question.  How  can  individual  members  of  the  public  help? 

Answer.  They  can  join  one  of  the  voluntary  organizations  or  church  groups 
already  involved  in  friendship  or  hosting  projects.  They  can  help  by  encouraging 
organizations  to  which  they  already  belong  to  become  involved  in  assisting  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees.  Members  of  the  public  can  also  help  refugees  in  their  district— 
for  example,  by  befriending  a  family,  advising  on  shopping  and  other  local  facili- 
ties or  encouraging  their  children  to  welcome  .voung  refugees  at  school. 
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News  Release  From  the  Minister  for  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs,  the 
Hon.  M.  J.  R.  MacKellar,  M.P.,  December  11,  1978. 

AUSTRALIA   TO   LIFT   REFUGEE   INTAKE 

Australia  would  lift  its  1978/79  Indo-Chinese  refugee  intake  from  9,000  to 
10,500 — and  commit  itself  to  taking  another  10,500  Indo-Chinese  refugees  in 
1979/80.  the  Minister  for  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs,  the  Hon.  M.  J.  R. 
MacKellar,  announced  today  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  MacKellar  was  speaking  at  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees'  Consultative  meeting  on  the  Indo-Cliinese  refugee  situation  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  MacKellar  said  this  increased  commitment  would  mean  that  by  the  end 
of  June  1980  Australia  would  have  accepted  32,000  Indo-Chinese  refugees. 

••The  Indo-Chinese  refugee  problem  is  one  of  great  consequence  for  mankind," 
he  told  the  meeting. 

"These  consultations  have  been  arranged  to  consider  a  crisis,  and  that  word 
is  justified. 

"The  consultations  have  been  arranged  because  so  large  and  so  rapid  a  move- 
ment of  people  is  now  putting  intolerable  strains  on  the  nearby  countries  of  first 
refuge  and  also  challenging  the  capacities  of  countries  of  final  settlement." 

Mentioning  that  a  representative  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  was  rep- 
resented at  the  conference,  Mr.  MacKellar  said  that  Vietnam  itself  had  spoken 
of  a  refugee  problem  involving  up  to  150,000  persons  who  had  crossed  its  borders 
seeking  refuge. 

"There  have  been  suggestions  that  some  of  the  present  outflow  of  people  from 
the  region  is  encouraged  or  at  least  facilitated  officially. 

•'It  is  of  great  importance  to  this  meeting  that  there  can  be  some  frank  and 
constructive  discussion  about  such  allegations  with  the  representative  of  inter- 
ested Government  with  a  view  to  seeking  firm  assurances  that  these  rumours 
and  speculations  have  no  foundation. 

"We  would  hope  that  all  Governments  represented  here  would  resile  from 
suggestions  that  national  problems  are  best  solved  by  the  involuntary  movement 
of  large  numbers  of  people  across  borders  or  across  seas,"  Mr.  MacKellar  said. 

Mr.  MacKellar  said  that  350,000  people  were  living  precariously  as  refugees 
in  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong  and  Vietnam. 

•'This  number  grows  by  800  a  day,"  Mr.  MacKellar  said. 

''In  short,  the  faster  people  are  moved  the  faster  their  places  are  being  filled." 

Elaborating  on  Australia's  position,  Mr.  MacKellar  told  the  meeting: 

"There  is  a  limit  to  Australia's  capacity  to  absorb  migrants  efficiently.  We 
follow  what  we  call  a  balanced  intake  which  admits  families  for  reunion  with 
persons  already  in  Australia,  refugees,  and  persons  whose  skills  can  be  used 
to  maintain  economic  growths,"  Mr.  MacKellar  said. 

"The  Australian  view  is  that  refugees  I)eing  finally  settled  have  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  host  society  and  not  treated  as  some  unwanted,  uncared  for  aliens.  This 
is  very  necessary  in  maintaining  friendly,  helpful  community  attitudes." 

Mr.  MacKellar  said  refugee  resettlement  was  expensive  but  very  necessary. 

••But  it  would  be  unfair  both  to  the  arriving  refugees  and  to  Australians  if 
the  number  of  the  arrivals  were  to  escalate  beyond  levels  at  which  our  programs 
could  continue  to  operate  effectively. 

"Australia  has  now  accepted  an  intake  which  represents  better  than  one 
refugee  for  every  800  of  our  population,"  Mr.  MacKellar  said. 

"If  other  countries  can  make  a  similar  commitment,  although  the  problem  may 
still  not  have  gone  away,  many  thousands  of  homeless  people  will  have  found 
peace  and  friendship  ;  a  new,  safe  and  secure  life  in  a  new  land." 

Text  of  Statement  by  the  Minister  for  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Affairs, 
THE  Hon.  M.  .1.  R.  ]MacKellar.  Delivered  to  the  UNHCR  Consltltative 
Meeting  on  the  Indo-Chinese  Refugee  Situation  at  Geneva,  11  December 
1978 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Government  regards  this  as  an  historic  meeting  seeking 
to  deal  with  problems  of  great  consequence  for  mankind.  This  is  a  consultation 
about  a  problem  in  South-East  Asia,  but  one  whose  implications  will  be  felt 
in  many  other  places. 

We  welcome  your  initiative.  Sir,  in  arranging  this  meeting.  We  will  be  de- 
pending heavily  on  your  qualities  of  leadership  and  great  international  expert- 
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ence  in  leading  us  all  through  the  difficult  considerations  that  are  before  us. 

The  office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  is  a  strong 
and  potent  symbol  of  the  aspiration  of  every  member  Government  to  protect 
and  develop  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

In  the  relatively  short  but  problem-filled  time  of  your  appointment,  you 
have  displayed  qualities  of  compassions,  of  leadership  and  of  persuasiveness 
which,  beyond  doubt,  will  be  long  and  thankfully  remembered.  Australia 
pledges  itself  to  continue  to  work  with  you  and  your  officers. 

THE    GENERAL    PLIGHT    OF    REFUGEES 

My  Government,  in  encouraging,  as  we  have,  particular  discussion  about 
the  South-East  Asian  refugee  situation,  is  not  unmindful  of  the  problem  of 
refugees  on  several  continents  or  of  the  scale  of  the  global  demands  on  the 
resources  of  the  High  Commissioner's  office. 

Neither  does  it  overlook  the  great  and  compassionate  response  made  by  many 
nations  to  emergent  refugees  crises  over  the  forty  years.  But  none  of  us  can 
rest  on  past  achievements.  History  never  stands  still. 

Australia  believes  that  compassionate  concern  for  all  refugees  must  continue 
to  be  shown,  in  both  material  and  human  resources.  The  forms  and  levels  of 
those  responses  can  only  be  determined  by  individual  countries  in  the  light 
of  their  assessed  capacity. 

SOUTH-EAST    ASIAN    REFUGEES 

These  consultations  have  been  arranged  to  consider  a  crisis,  and  that  word 
is  justified.  The  crisis  is  precipitated  by  the  movement  of  thousands  of  people, 
described  as  refugees,  out  of  Kampuchea,  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

These  consultations  have  been  arranged  because  so  large  and  so  rapid  a 
movement  of  people  is  now  putting  intolerable  strains  on  the  nearby  countries 
of  first  refuge,  and  also  challenging  the  capacities  of  countries  of  final 
settlement. 

The  Australian  Government  wishes  to  place  firmly  on  the  record  its  recog- 
nition and  admiration  for  the  humanitarian  contribution  of  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries, particularly  Malaysia  and  Thailand  in  providing  temporary  sanctuary 
to  those  in  distress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  repre- 
sented here  today.  The  Vietnamese  presence  is  important  especially  for  two 
reasons.  Vietnam  itself  has  spoken  of  a  refugee  problem  of  considerable  pro- 
portion, involving  up  to  150,000  persons  who  have  crossed  their  border  seeking 
refuge.  It,  therefore,  well  knows  the  problems  in  coping  with  such  a  dramatic 
flow. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  some  of  the  present  outflow  of  people  from, 
the  region  is  encouraged  or  at  least  facilitated  officially.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  this  meeting  that  there  can  be  some  frank  and  constructive  dis- 
cussion about  such  allegations  with  the  representative  of  intereste^l  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  seeking  firm  assurances  that  these  rumors  and  specula- 
tions have  no  foundation.  We  would  hope  that  all  Governments  represented 
here  would  resile  from  suggestions  that  national  problems  are  best  solved  by 
the  involuntary  movement  of  large  numbers  of  people  across  borders  or  across 
seas. 

Australia  sees  the  present  problems  before  UNHCR  in  two  parts. 

In  the  first  part,  however  it  happened,  and  for  whatever  reason,  there  arfr 
some  350,000  people  living  precariously  as  refugees  in  Thailand,  Malaysia, 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong  and  Vietnam.  This  number  grows  by 
over  800  per  day. 

Those  countries  of  first  asylum  cannot  be  expected  to  sort  out  and  apply 
durable  settlement  solutions  alone  nor  can  they  be  expected  to  take  on  the  total 
burden  themselves. 

We  must  all  be  involved  in  a  process  of  solemn  international  obligations  to 
assist  those  in  distress,  even  beyond  the  point  of  normal  expectation. 

In  the  second  part,  there  is  the  present  and  continuing  flow  of  new  departures 
from  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Kampuchea.  That  new  flow  is  so  great  and  so  continuing- 
as  to  overwhelm  and  defeat  whatever  ordered  arrangements  can  be  made  to  find" 
homes  for  those  already  in  the  camps. 

In  short,  the  faster  people  are  moved,  the  faster  their  places  are  being  taken. 
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It  is  wise  to  remember  always  that  the  capacity  of  countries  in  the  region  to 
absorb  quickly  so  many  people  is  inhibited  by  barriers  of  language,  of  cultural 
traditions,  of  the  availability  of  an  adequate  economic  structure,  and  of  in- 
adequacies in  the  total  social  infrastructure. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  the  Australian  position. 

We  are  an  immigrant-receiving  country  and  in  our  policy  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination on  grounds  of  race,  colour,  nationality,  decent,  national  or  ethnic 
origin  or  sex. 

We  have  a  program  of  admitting  some  90,000  migrants  this  year.  Last  year, 
23  percent  of  our  intake  came  from  Asia. 

There  is  a  limit  to  Australia's  capacity  to  absorb  migrants  efficiently.  We  fol- 
low what  we  call  a  balanced  intake  which  admits  families,  for  reunion  with  per- 
sons already  in  Australia,  refugees,  and  persons  whose  skills  can  be  used  to 
maintain  economic  growth. 

There  is  a  very  great  demand  for  entry  to  Australia  each  year  from  the  friends 
and  relations  of  those  who  have  already  migrated.  The  total  demand  for  entry 
cannot  be  met. 

The  intake  of  refugees  thus  affects  Australia's  capacity  to  re-unite  families  of 
people  already  in  Australia.  Any  refugee  resettlement  program  thus  has  to  be 
tailored  to  meet  not  only  Australia's  capacity  to  effectively  integrate  the  refugees 
but  also  to  keep  in  mind  the  legitimate  claims  for  entry  for  family  re-union  and 
of  others  wishing  to  migrate  to  Australia. 

Balanced  economic  and  social  growth  in  Australia  is  important  to  many  other 
countries.  Australia,  as  a  more  highly  developed  country,  provides  internationally 
a  broad  range  of  linancial  and  material  aid,  tertiary  training  and  other  support 
services. 

Since  1945,  Australia  has  absorbed  nearly  400,000  refugees.  It  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant donor  to  UNHCR  and  ICBM  funds. 

We  are  still  taking  over  10.000  refugees  each  year,  9,000  of  these  come  from 
South  East  Asia.  We  treat  all  refugees  arriving  after  processing  overseas  as 
permanent  residents  of  Australia. 

We  have  now  settled  over  15,0000  refugees  from  South  East  Asia,  and  by  June 
1979,  on  our  current  program,  will  have  settled  21,500. 

The  Australian  view  is  that  refugees  being  finally  settled  have  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  host  society  and  not  treated  as  some  unwanted,  uncared  for  aliens.  This 
is  very  necessary  in  maintaining  friendly,  helpful  community  attitudes. 

We  spend  an  average  of  $A1,800  per  refugee  in  movement  to  Australia  and  on 
assistance  provided  in  the  first  five  months.  In  other  words,  the  cost  to  Australia 
of  an  intake  of  9,000  refugees  is  $A16  million. 

The  mechanisms  we  have  established  support  these  basic  principles. 

Our  intake  level  is  determined  keeping  in  mind  our  assessed  capacity  to  suc- 
cessfully integrate  those  admitted  for  settlement. 

The  Australian  Government  has  a  small  but  highly-experienced  team  of  eight 
officers  selecting  Indo-Chinese  refugees  on  soundly-based  criteria  and  moving 
them  to  Australia  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

On  arrival,  all  but  close  relatives  joining  families  in  private  housing  are  ac- 
commodated in  a  total  of  twelve  government  hostels  in  five  Australian  States. 

They  receive  welfare  assistance,  including  necessary  clothing  and  personal 
necessities,  and  are  paid  an  allowance  while  they  attend  English  classes  and 
courses  in  which  they  learn  about  life  in  Australia.  They  are  then  assisted  in 
finding  a  job  and  private  accommodation. 

This  assistance  is  expensive  but,  we  believe,  very  necessary. 

It  would  be  unfair  both  to  the  arriving  refugees  and  to  Australians  if  the  num- 
ber of  the  arrivals  were  to  escalate  beyond  levels  at  which  our  programs  could 
continue  to  operate  effectively. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  built  into  our  refugee  mechanisms  a  review  procedure 
designed  to  enable  us  to  maximise  oiir  refugee  intake. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  review,  which  takes  into  account  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem and  Australia's  ability  to  assist,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  my  Govern- 
ment will  lift  its  1978/79  refugee  intake  from  10,000  to  11,500  and  commit  itself 
to  an  intake  of  11,500  refugees  in  1979/80.  Of  these  in  each  year  10.500  will  l)e 
Indo-Chinese.  This  will  bring  to  about  32,000  the  number  of  Indo-Chinese  ref- 
ugees my  country  has  accepted. 

It  is  fundamental  to  the  UNHCR  program  that  world  response  to  the  refugee 
challenge  should  be  well  developed  and  organized.  You  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
your  excellent  information  note,  highlighted  the  main  areas  on  which  we  need 
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to  conceutrate  during  this  meeting.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  items  listed  in  Part 
V  of  the  note.  As  my  Government  sees  it.  seven  matters  stand  out. 

Firstly,  we  must  all  be  able  to  share  the  conviction  that  what  we  are  involved 
in  is  a  genuine  refug'ee  situation.  Countries  need  assurance  that  people  proved 
not  to  be  genuine  refugees  will  be  accepted  back  by  those  countries  from  whence 
they  came. 

Second,  the  surge  of  outflow  must  be  controllable  in  adequate  camps  in 
countries  of  first  refuge. 

Third,  the  process  of  selecting  for  final  settlement  must  be  consistent  and 
orderly  and  geared  to  assessed  economic  and  social  capacity ;  ways  must  be 
found  of  accelerating  the  selection  and  resettlement  process. 

Fourth,  anyone  breaking  out  of  the  orderly  process  must  be  returned  into 
the  process,  so  that  the  entire  pattern  of  organized  movement  is  not  broken. 

Fifth,  the  avenues  of  final  settlement  must  be  greatly  widened  in  more  coun- 
tries again  so  that  order  is  not  threatened  by  impatient  queue  jumping. 

Sixth,  the  flow  of  funds  to  maintain  camps  must  be  increased  so  as  to  relieve 
the  burdens  on  countries  of  first  refuge. 

And  Seventh,  ways  must  be  found  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  countries 
immediately  involved  to  alleviate  the  circumstances  pressing  on  individuals 
which  give  rise  to  the  outflow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  awar'e,  we  have  been  working  closely  with  you  and 
your  officers  to  find  solutions  to  the  Indo-Chinese  problem.  Clearly,  resettlement 
must  be  one  such  solution  and  we  believe  that  we  have  been  able  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  resettling  refugees. 

Australia  has  now  accepted  an  intake  which  repres'ents  better  than  one 
refugee  for  every  800  of  our  population. 

If  other  countries  can  make  a  similar  commitment,  although  the  problem 
may  still  not  have  gone  away,  many  thousands  of  homeless  people  will  have 
found  peace  and  friendship ;  a  new,  safe  and  s'erure  life  in  a  new  land. 

I  believe  that  each  country  here  represented  and  many  who  are  absent  have 
solemn  responsibility  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  the  Indo-Chinese  refugees. 
Amongst  those  I  include  refugee-source  countries. 

I  spoke  at  the  outs'et  of  the  need  for  nations  to  continue  to  display  com- 
passionate concern  for  refugees  and  displaced  persons.  I  reiterate  what  I  said 
then.  But  I  must  add  in  conclusion  that  no  nation,  because  of  its  geographical 
situation  alone,  can  agree  to  be  a  passive  recipient  of  very  large  numbers  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons,  numbers  assuming  potentially  the  proportion  of 
a  transfer  of  population.  No  nation  could  agree  to  others  viewing  it  as  the 
inevitable  recipient  of  such  movements.  Certainly  the  Australian  nation  could 
n'ever  agree  to  such  a  proposal. 

I  repeat  that  Australia  stands  by  its  longstanding  humanitarian  tradition  of 
receiving  people  in  distressed  circumstances  who  seek  to  make  a  new  life  in 
Australia.  Australia  is  jealous  of  its  reputation  for  accepting  refugees  and  it 
will  do  everything  it  can  to  further  enhance  its  standing  in  this  regard. 

I  am  confident  that  the  goodwill  that  I  know  exists  at  these  consultations  and 
the  determination  to  be  constructively  helpful,  already  so  apparent,  will  enable 
this  meeting  to  reach  positive  and  helpful  conclusions. 


[Memorandum  from  the  Congressional  Research  Service] 

Benefits  Provided  to  Refugees  by  Australia,  Canada,  France,  Israel, 

AND   Sweden 

(By  Lois  B.  McHugh,  Analy.st  in  International  Relations,  Foreign  Affairs  and 
National  Defense  Division,  Congressional  Research  Service) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  compare,  within  the  constraints  identified 
below,  the  refugee  resettlement  assistance  available  in  Australia,  Canada, 
France,  Israel  and  Sweden.  It  is  diflicult  to  compare  the  services  available  in 
these  five  countries  because  the  social  structures  of  the  countries  are  different, 
their  emphasis  rm  inmiigration  varies,  and  their  governmental  organization  to 
administer  social  programs  generally  are  not  comparable.  Many  of  the  programs 
for  refugees  are  ad  hoc  and  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  variety  of  different 
government  agencies.  Further,  the  governments  do  not  define  "refugees"  iden- 
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titally,  ofien  aid  to  refugees  is  not  distinguishable  from  aid  or  programs  to 
immigrants. 

The  following  report  draws  upon  information  provided  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration,  Refugees,  and  International  Law  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  from  their  hearings  on  the  refugee  resettlement  programs  of  other 
cfinnti'ies.  It  was  supplemented  by  information  readily  available  from  tlie  em- 
bassies of  the  countries  concerned.  The  choice  of  countries  to  be  included  was 
made  by  the  subcommittee.  The  report  sliould  not  be  presumed  to  be  a  comprehen- 
sive guide  to  the  assistance  provided  to  refugees  by  the  five  countries  examined. 
Kather  it  serves  to  give  a  general  picture  of  the  level  of  assistance  provided  and 
how  much  is  governmental  as  opposed  to  private. 

AUSTRALIA  ^ 

Australia  is  a  large  country  with  a  relatively  small  population  of  14,070.000. 
Its  government  actively  seeks  immigrants  as  a  way  of  increasing  its  population 
and  has  many  programs  to  assist  immigrants  arriving  in  Austraha.  According  to 
statistics  provided  by  the  Embassy.  Australia  has  accepted  some  41,160  persons 
fnim  refugee-tyite  situations  during  tlie  financial  years  lW.3/74  to  1977/78. 

Services  provided  to  refugees  are  the  responsibility  of  various  departments  of 
l.'oth  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  and  Territorial  jurisdictions.  Co- 
ordination fnr  planning  and  service  delivery  is  achieved  through  a  Standing 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Refugees.  The  general  policy  aspects  of  the 
refugee  program  are  handled  by  a  Refugee  and  Special  Programs  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Immigration  and  Etlinic  Affairs.  Operational  responsibility 
for  most  refugt^e  programs  is  held  by  the  Settlement,  Education  and  Information 
Rranches  of  the  same  Department.  Additionally,  the  Department  has  established 
"Within  each  State  and  Territory  a  Refugee  Settlement  Coordination  Committee 
wliich  brings  together  Commonwealth,  State,  and  voluntary  bodies  to  coordinate 
planning  and  delivery  of  services. 

Benefits 

Refugees  are  settled  in  one  of  twelve  hostels  administered  by  a  private  com- 
pany wliich  includes  senior  government  officials  on  its  Board  of  Directors  and 
Is  operated  under  the  auspices  of  the  government. 

In  addition  to  providing  accommodations  for  an  average  of  4^2  months  to 
refugees,  the  hostels  serve  as  the  focal  ijoiut  for  the  following  services : 

Welfare  Officer  Services. 

Accommodation  Advisory  Services. 

Child  Care. 

Connnonwealth  Employment  Service. 

Migrant  Education  Programs  which  are  conducted  by  State  Education  author- 
ities, on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  non-English 
speal\ing  migrants. 

Settlement  programs  and  orientation  activities  designed  to  assist  refugees  in 
learning  about  Australia's  main  institutions  and  services.  These  cover  such  areas 
as  employment,  health,  welfare,  and  social  security,  housing,  finance,  transport, 
interpreting  services,   education  facilities  and  system  of  Government. 

Bi-lingnal  staff  and/or  interpreters  are  used  as  necessary.  Voluntary  welfare 
agencies  are  actively  involved  in  these  programs. 

Agencies  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Af- 
fairs provide  material  assistance  where  necessary — clothing  and  personal  requi- 
>!ites  (through  a  reimbursement  scheme  administered  by  the  Department).  Agen- 
cies and  community  groups  are  also  involved  in  varying  degrees  with  organizing 
siicial  activities  and  in  hosting  and  friendship  programs.  These  activities  are 
actively  supported  by  the  Indo-China  Refugees  Association  which  operates  in  all 
States  and  the  A.  C.  T.  (Australian  Capital  Territory). 

The  Commonwealth  Government  provides  various  forms  of  income  support  for 
refugees.  In  most  cases,  these  involve  the  application  of  provisions  which  appl.v 
to  immigrants  generally.  These  include  social  security  benefits  and  allowances  and 


1  The  informntion  in  this  spction  is  excprpted  from  data  provided  by  ;Mr.  Stan  Barney, 
•Counsellor  (Information)  of  tlie  Embassv  of  Ans^rnlia  in  a  letter  dated  .Tanuarv  24.  1070, 
and  in  a  letter  of  May  24,  1979,  to  the  Immigration,  Refugees,  and  International  Law 
iSubcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
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migrant  educational  allowances  which  are  payable  to  those  undertaking  English 
language  courses.  The  Department  is  currently  investigating  measures  which 
might  be  introduced  in  collaboration  with  the  voluntary  agencies  and  community 
groups  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  refugees  into  the  community. 

Volunfarif  agencies 

In  addition  to  the  services  mentioned  above — interpreting  and  provision  of 
needed  clothing  and  incidentals  and  social  activities — voluntary  agencies  provide 
refugees  with  practical  assistance  in  getting  established  in  the  Australian 
community. 

CANADA  ^ 

Canada  is  a  large  country  with  a  relatively  small  population  of  23  320,000.  It 
is  a  nation  which  actively  seeks  immigrants  as  a  way  of  increasing  its  popula- 
tion. According  to  statistics  provided  by  the  Canadian  Embassy  in  early  1979, 
the  number  of  persons  accepted  by  Canada  under  their  refugee  and  humanitai'ian 
programs  between  1972  and  1977  was  .34,604.'^  As  an  immigrant  country,  Canada 
provides  immigrants  with  many  services,  most  of  which  are  also  available  to 
refugees.  Refugees  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Refugee  Section  of  the  Canada 
Employment  and  Immigration  Commission  (CEIC),  a  semi-independent  agency. 
Assistance  to  refugees  is  provided  primarily  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Settlement  Branch  of  the  Commission  provides  the  bulk  of  aid  available  to 
refugees. 

Benefits 

Language  traimng. — On  a  50/50  cost-sharing  basis,  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Provinces  have  been  providing  free  language  training  in  the  form  of 
evening  classes  for  immigrants  since  the  early  1950's.  In  addition  the  Federal 
Government  provides  full-time  paid  language  training  to  immigrants  who  need 
a  knowledge  of  English  and  French  to  secure  employment,  under  the  Canada 
Manpower  Training  Program. 

Employment  and  training  programs. — The  CETC  infrastructure  of  Canada  Eni- 
ploympnt  Centres  is  of  great  value  to  immigrants,  providing  them  with  widely 
available  po'nts  of  contact  and  assistnnce  in  matters  relating  to  employment  r.nd 
a  wide  variety  of  skiU  training  and  upgrading  programs,  in  addition  to  language 
ti'aining  and  general  informal  ion  and  counselling. 

Canada  Emntogmrnt  and  Immigration  Commission — Settlement  Branch. — This 
Branch  is  responsllile  for  : 

(1 )  Initial  reception  and  information  ; 

(2)  The  Adjustment  Assistance  Program  (annual  budget  $9  million  Canadian)  : 
and. 

(3)  The  Immigrants  Settlement  and  Adaptation  Program — a  special  program 
of  funding  f;^r  voluntary  agencies  (budget  $1,673  million)  to  assist  immigrant 
settlement  and  adaptation. 

The  adjustment  assistance  program,  which  applies  to  immi.grants  and  refugees 
provides  whatever  assistance  may  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  income  suppoir, 
counselling  and  assistance  of  various  kinds  up  to  the  point  when  immigrants  and 
refngcps  find  permanent  employment.  Tlie  major  recip-'ents  of  these  funds  are 
now  refugees  who  receive  assistance  for  an  average  period  of  four  ^o  five  months. 
The  Spttlement  Branch  liudget-:  now  for  a  maximum  sum  of  $1,200  per  refuge';- 
but  the  majority  of  recipients  require  much  less  than  this.  The  Adjustment 
Assistance  Prosrram  provides  ass'stince  for  immigrants  with  health  proli^euis 
who  may  n^fd  ho.spital  care  and  deals  with  the  many  difficulties  which  can  arise 
in  the  fi.rst  few  months  of  settling  in  a  new  countrv. 

The  immigrants  s<ttlemei}t  and  adaptation  program  is  now  funding  over  SO 
major  agencies  across  Canada.  It  pro'iides  assistance  to  those  agencies  whir-li 
offer  direct  services  to  immigrants  of  all  nationalities  for  a  maximum  period  of 
three  yenrs. 

Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State — ■service.'!  and  programs  for  imm>- 
arant'f. — The  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  lias  an  overall  responsibilii.v 
for  tho  lonT-term  settlement  and  adjustment  of  itnr.nsrants.  The  two  majnr 
activities  of  the  Department  which  most  affect  the  lives  of  immigrants  are  its 
polirirs.  programs  and  infrastructure  (Citizenship  Courts)  relating  to  the  ques- 


-This  'nforniatlon  is  h.-isptl  on  tes^^imon-  of  AFs.  Frpfia  Hr^wkiiis  bpforp  flip  Snbcotninitt-pe 
on  Tmnn^i-iitioti,  Tfcfiicrpps.  .onfl  Tntornntional  Law  ot'  thp  Committpp  on  tho  .Tiidiciar.v. 
IIoiisp  of  V!opr<-<-ontativp?..  May  24.  1070. 

^  T'ntitlpfl  i\n<\  inisiirnpd  P'onio  from  Public  Affairs  Division,  Canadian  Embassy.  1171  N 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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tioii  of  citizenship  for  vrliich  a  waiting  period  of  three  years  is  now  reqnii-etl 
under  Canada's  new  Citizenship  Act  and,  secondly,  tlie  activities  of  the  Depart- 
uieat's  Multiculturalism  Directorate/ 

I'he  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  provide  additional  language  training 
and  citizenship  training  to  immigrants. 

Voluntary  agencies 

Yolr.iitary  agencies  provide  much  of  the  information  and  counselling  available 
to  immigrants,  including  refugees.  The  Canada  Employment  and  Immigration 
Commi.ssJon  also  subsidizes  these  humanitarian  and  ethnic  agencies  or  commit- 
tees to  enable  them  to  provide  supplementary  assistance  to  refugees. 


France,  a  nation  of  53,080,00,  is  a  traditional  haven  for  refugees.  Refugees  are 
assisted  by  various  private  groups  established  and  subsidized  by  the  Central 
Government  to  handle  specific  groups  of  refugees,  such  as  the  Chileans  in  1978 
or  the  Vietnamese  now.  Official  estimates  put  the  overall  number  of  refugees  in 
France  at  120,000,  although  almost  as  many  live  there  as  French  citizens  or  have 
received  inmiigrant  or  sanctuary  status,  or  have  not  registered. 

A  Social  Aid  to  Emigrants  Office  was  established  in  1950  under  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  This  office  deals  with  the  practical  problems  and  administrative 
dijUiculties  displaced  persons  may  encounter  in  becoming  integrated  into  French 
society.  An  Interministerial  Commission  for  Aid  to  Refugees  was  established 
under  the  same  ministry  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various  ministries 
involved. 

Benefits 

Refugees  without  relatives  or  other  means  of  support  are  housed  in  hostels  at 
Government  expense  for  three  to  six  mouths.  The  hostel  care  of  refugees  is  the 
responsibility  of  one  of  the  Government  subsidized  or  completely  private  refugee 
aid  committees.  In  the  hostels  they  receive  pocket  money,  clotljing,  French  lang- 
uage training,  and  assistance  in  looking  for  work  and  housing.  Many  refugees 
arrive  in  France  with  money,  or  have  relations  in  France  who  can  assist  tiiem. 
Many  others  simply  do  not  wish  to  reside  in  the  hostels.  This  last  group,  with 
proof  of  lack  of  financial  assets,  are  eligible  for  counselling  and  a  few  months 
of  financial  aid.  The  hostels  are  responsible  for  finding  the  refugees  perman^rut 
housing  and  a  first  job.  Some  job  training  is  provided.  While  in  the  hostels,  the 
refugees  receive  family  allowance  equal  to  that  available  to  French  citizens' and 
educHiwiiia'  atlr,wan;es  for  the  cliildien.  The.se  allov»ances  are  kept  in  trust  while 
the  family  is  in  the  hostel  and  given  to  them  when  they  leave.  If  a  refugee  can- 
not support  himself  and  his  family  after  leaving  the  "hostel,  additional  public 
assistance  is  available.  All  funds  are  provided  by  the  Government. 


Israel  is  a  small  nation  of  3,610.000  which  has,  as  one  of  its  major  policies, 
sought  to  attract  and  ab.sorb  immigrants  and  refugees,  particularly  those  who 
are  Jewish.  Between  its  founding  in  1948  and  1978,  Israel  received  1.6  niillion 
immigrants,  or  one  half  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  country.^  Probably  more 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  Israel  exists  for  immigrants.  Its  Govern- 
ment has  established  a  ministry  specifically  for  immigration,  the  Ministry  of  Im- 
migrant Absorption.  Through  this  Ministry,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Interna- 
tional Jewish  Agency  for  Israel,  the  Government  of  Israel  provides  special  pro- 
grams and  benefits  for  refugees  for  three  years. 


.     ^  Testimony  of  Freda  Hawkins,  p.  8. 

^  The  information  in  this  section  is  excerpted  from  three  sources  : 

The  Resettlement  of  Indochinese  Refnfrecs  in  France,  a  Summary  Report.  Prepared  by 
the  Internriional  Rescue  Coinmittee.  May  'SI.  lOTf). 

Olivier  Postel-Vinav.  Political  Refugees  in  France :  Land  of  Asylum.  The  Guardian, 
December  12.  1070  and  Decenihor  lii,  1076. 

Refv.frees  in  France.  A  publication  of  the  French  Embassy,  Press  and  Information  Divi- 
sion. TTndnted. 

"  Information  in  this  section  is  drawn  from  two  sources  : 

Ilav.kins.  Freda.  Immigration  Policy  and  Mnnasement  in  Selected  ronntries.  A  Rti;dy  of 
Immifrration  Policy  and  IM  maftement  and  Their  Implications  for  Population  Growth  in  rlie 
TTnited  Pta*ps,  Australia,  ."nd  Israel.  (Canada*.  Deiiartment  of  Manpower  and  Immigration. 
Canadian  Iuimi,t,'rat:on  and  I'opnlation  Ptudy.  Ortwa.  1074.  "jS  p. 

TefstiiT.otiy  of  Mr.  Kessler  before  the  Su!icomniittee  on  Immigration.  Ref'i.gees,  and  Inter- 
national Law  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  House  of  Representatives.  May  16,  1979. 

'  The  Israel  Yearbook,  1078.  Tel  Aviv,  Jepheth  Printing  Press,  1070.  p.  4^. 
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Benefits 

The  benefits  provided  to  immigrants  (and  refugees)  by  Israel  are  substantial. 
They  include  five  months  in  an  absorption  center  for  most  immigrants  where 
they  are  given  living  quarters  and  take  intensive  language  training.  They  can 
receive  help  in  obtaining  housing  and  employment.  They  receive  a  loan  of  p'acket 
money  at  the  port  of  entry ;  low  interest  loans  are  available  for  the  first  year  and 
also  low  interest  mortgage  loans  for  purchasing  an  apartment.  They  can  receive 
unemployment  assistance  for  up  to  one  year  and  rent  reductions  on  rental  hous- 
ing for  two  vears.  Additional  benefits  which  are  provided  to  immigrants  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to  : 

Interest-free  loans  to  cover  the  cost  of  travel  by  air  or  sea  to  Israel. 

Exemption  for  three  years  from  the  substantial  travel  tax  imposed  in  Israel 
for  all  journeys  abroad. 

Exemption  from  customs  duties,  import  licence  and  purchase  tax  on  all  per- 
sonal and  household  effects  and  equipment  for  use  in  a  factory,  workshop  or 
fii'-m.  as  laid  down  in  new  regulations  which  came  into  e^ect  on  .tanuarv  1.  19"-i. 

Exemption  for  three  years  from  purchase  tax  on  Israeli-made  goods  and  appli- 
ances including  a  refrigerator,  deep-freeze,  washing  machine,  dryer,  furniture, 
stove,  vacuum  cleaner,  record  player,  bicycle,  etc. 

Exemption  from  purchase  tax  on  a  car.  motorcycle,  scooter  or  commercial 
vehicle  under  4.-5  tons  if  purchased  in  Israel  within  two  years  of  becoming  an 
oleh.  [one  who  has  made  a  public  declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  Jewish  State  of  Israel]  ;  Reduced  customs  duties  on  these  items  if  imported 
within  a  fixed  period  of  time. 

Special  income  tax  exemptions  over  and  above  the  personal  deductions  granted 
to  all  residents. 

Business  loans  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  assistance  in  establishing  a  business 

Siiecial  loans  to  encourage  olim  (plural  of  oleh)  to  settle  in  the  development 
areas  and  to  establish  businesses  there. 

Free  secondary  schooling  for  the  children  of  olim  for  four  years  after  arrival. 
(Secondary  education  is  not  yet  free  in  Israel.)  Special  classes  in  Hebrew, 
Itntorial  assistance  and  summer  language  training  schools  are  available  for  public 
and  high  school  students. 

Through  the  Student's  Authority  of  the  Ministry  of  Immigrant  Absorption, 
students  qualified  for  post-secondary  education  who  are  settling  permanently  or 
temporarily  in  Israel  may  obtain  counselling  and  guidance,  special  assistance 
in  learning  Hebrew,  housing  assistance,  and  scholarships  and  exemption  from 
tuition  fees  if  needed. 

Free  health  insurance  for  the  first  six  months  in  Israel.^ 

SWEDEN  ® 

Sweden  is  a  small  country  with  a  population  of  8,260,000.  The  Ministry  of 
Labour  estimates  that  Sweden  probably  has  admitted  at  least  .n.^>,000  refugees 
since  the  beginning  of  the  19.50s.  By  authority  of  the  Riksdag  (Sweden's  parlia- 
ment) the  Government  establishes  an  annual  quota  of  refugees:  in  recent  years, 
this  has  been  fixed  at  1.2.50  per  year.  In  addition  to  these  refugees,  whose  passage 
to  Sweden  is  paid  by  the  Government,  many  more  arrive  in  Sweden  on  their 
«nv)i  nnd  ai-iv  nr-centp'i  f^s  refurees.  Care  .ii'd  t'-nhiing  of  refugees  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  National  Labor  Market  Board  ( AMS) . 

Benefits 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  political  system  in  Sweden,  residents  are  provided 
with  a  great  number  of  services  by  the  Government  which  are  often  also  avail- 
able to  immigrants  and  refugees.  These  include  health  care,  education  and  edu- 
cational allowances,  job  training,  and  social  welfare  services. 

Refugees  arriving  in  Sweden  are  accommodated  during  their  period  of  transi- 
tion in  permanent  or  temporarv  camps  or  in  individual  accommodations.  At  the 
present  time  those  accommodated  in  individual  housing  greatly  outnumber  those 
accommodated  in  camps.  Special  educational  and  language  training  programs  are 
run  for  immigrants  and  their  children,  and  these  also  apply  to  refugees. 
* 

"Thrinfo^mntton^n  this  soction  is  takon  fro-n  a  pul.licat7on  of  thp  Swpflish  Ministry  of 

and   raro   of  Kcfngoos.   <-oinpilPd   by  a   Study   Group   of   the   Swediah   Ministry   ot   Labour. 
Stockliolm,  Departementens  Offsetcentral.  1!)7S. 
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Appendix  5 

[Tlie  following  report  was  presented  by  ]\Irs.  Ingrid  Walter  to  the 
ICEM  Fourth  Seminar  on  the  Adoption  and  Interpretation  of  Per- 
manent Immigrants,  which  was  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  ^Nlay 
of  1979.] 

RESETTLEMEiS"^T     IN     THE     UNITED     StATEvS     OF     UNATTACHED     AND     UNACCOMPANIED 

Inuochinese  Refugee  Minors — 1975-78 :  A  Beginning  Exploration  of  Their 
Needs,  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  to  Them,  and  Recommendations  for 
THE  Future 

(By  Ingrid  AValter  in  cooperation  with  Cordelia  Cox,  Luthern  Immigration 

and  Refugee   Service^) 

I.  introduction 

1.  Perspectives  of  the  report 

This  paper  reviews  briefly  the  experience  of  the  Lutheran  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Service  (LIRS)  of  the  Lutheran  Council  in  the  United  States  of  America 
(LCUSA)  in  the  resettlement  of  156  unaccompanied  and  unattached  Indochinese 
refugee  minors  from  the  period  of  April  1975  through  December  15,  1978.  It  has 
been  prepared  for  the  Fourth  ICEM-sponsored  Seminar  on  the  Adaptation  and 
Integration  of  Permanent  Immigrants,  May  1979,  as  a  contribution  to  Section  A, 
subtopic  of  the  tentative  agenda  entitled,  "The  Special  Needs  of  Refugee  Children 
in  Countries  of  Temporary  Asylum  and  Final  Destination." 

The  review  was  undertaken  to  learn  (1)  something  about  the  characteristics 
and  needs  of  the  minors  who  were  resettled,  (2)  the  experience  of  resettlement 
and  (3)  possible  ways  by  which  this  and  other  programs  might  be  strengthened 
in  the  interest  of  refugee  minors.  Information  on  which  the  paper  is  based  is 
drawn  primarily  from  iiersonal  contacts  with  the  staff  of  Lutheran  social  service 
agencies  (LSS),  interviews  with  the  refgee  minors  and  interviews  with  foster 
parents.  LSS  agency  reports  and  records  have  supplemented  these  sources.  Also, 
the  thinking  of  some  Indochinese  professionals  and  of  governmental  staff  who 
are  active  in  resettlement  has  been  used. 

While  it  speaks  directly  to  the  LIRS  experience  in  the  resettlement  of  un- 
accompanied refugee  minors  through  LSS  agencies,  the  findings  should  be  useful 
to  other  agencies  in  other  nations. 

2.  The  American  pattern  of  government  and  voluntary  agency  cooperation 

LIRS  is  a  department  of  the  Lutheran  Council  in  the  USA,  an  agency  for  co- 
operative work  of  four  Lutheran  church  bodies :  The  American  Lutheran  Church, 
in  America.  The  Lutheran  Church-]Missouri  Synod  and  the  Association  of  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Churches.  They  represent  nearly  nine  million  Lutherans  in  the 
United  States.  These  church  bodies  have  delegated  matters  pertaining  to  policies 
and  programs  for  refugees  and  immigrants  to  LIRS.  In  the  refugee  resettlement 
work.  LIRS  seeks  the  participation  of  18,0(10  Lutheran  congregations.  From  1975 
through  1978,  sponsorships  were  found  for  23.000  refugees  from  Indochina.  From 
1918  to  1975.  it  had  assisted  over  100,000  refugees  to  build  up  a  new  life  in  the 
United  States. 

LIRS  is  one  of  a  group  of  national  voluntary  agencies  which  see  the  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  as  a  responsibility  to  and  a  contribution  towards  the  relief  of 
human  suffering.  These  agencies  recognize  the  interdependence  of  all  peoples  and 
the  consequent  importance  to  all  people  of  the  welfare  of  refugee  populations. 
Since  World  War  II,  almost  two  million  refugees  have  come  to  the  United  States. 
most  of  them  with  the  assistance  and  sponsorship  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
which  have  a  wide  network  of  constituents  throughout  the  country.  Their  re- 
settlement programs  are  hnked  to  local  churches,  synagogues,  social  service 
agencies  and  other  organizations.  Over  the  years,  they  have  al.so  sought  more 
equitable  refugee  policies.  They  share  their  philosophy  and  expertise  with  each 


1  Iii'Tid  WaUer  is  the  Dirpetor  of  LIRS.  Cordelia  Cox  was  the  Director  for  the  aceney 
from  104S-19.5S.  during  the  Displaced  Persons,  Refugees  Relief  Act,  Hungarian  and  other 
refugee  programs. 
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otlier.  their  local  affiliate^,  constituents,  administrative  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  government  and  others. 

Tlie  term  "voluntary  agency"  as  used  in  this  report  may  be  defined  as  an 
agency  which  has  been  created  by  a  concerned  constituency  of  individuals, 
groups  or  organizations  for  a  specific  service  such  as  the  resettlement  of  refugees. 
The  agency  may  be  a  unit  of  a  nationality,  religious  or  fraternal  organization, 
or  it  may  be  an  independent  entity.  It  is  not  a  unit  of  government,  but  it  may 
cooperate  voluntarily  with  government  proarrams.  It  has  sources  of  funding 
within  its  constituency,  but  also  may  use  public  funds  when  they  are  available 
for  iiurposes  approjjriate  to  its  mission. 

The  national  voluntary  resettlement  agencies  involved  in  the  Indochina  refugee 
program  are:  American  Council  for  Nationalities  Services  (ACXS),  American 
Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees  (AFCR),  Church  World  Service  (CWS),  HIAS, 
International  Rescue  Committee  (IRS),  LIRS,  Migration  and  Refugee  Services 
of  the  United  States  Catholic  Conference  (USCC),  and  Tolstoy  Foundation  (TF). 
They  coordinate  their  efforts  and  work  toward  improvement  of  programs  and 
jiolicies  in  a  forum  provided  through  membei'ship  in  the  American  Council 
for  Voluntary  Agencies  in  the  Foreign  Service  (AVCA). 

The  U.S.  government's  Indochina  Refugee  Program  has  responded  to  the  im- 
mediate need  with  various  patterns  for  the  admission  of  refugees  and  for  financ- 
iiig  necessary  supporting  services.  The  pressure  of  a  particular  need  has  )>een 
a  determining  factor  in  each  program  undertaken.  Consprjuently.  the  imple- 
mentation and  financing  of  the  programs  have  had  a  quality  of  emergency 
actions.  Often  long-range  planning  has  not  been  possible.  However,  even  in 
emergency  situations,  the  cooperative  workins:  relationships  between  govei'u- 
mental  and  voluntary  agencies  have  been  the  hallmark  of  the  programs  which 
have  lieen  implemented  since  1948. 

Additional  partners  in  the  resettlement  process  are  intergovernmental  agencies 
and  international  voluntary  agencies.  In  the  present  Indochinese  program,  the 
offices  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  and  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  are  among  those  which  have 
been  active  as  have  the  Lutheran  AVorld  Federation,  the  International  Com- 
mission of  the  Red  Cross  and  others.  Through  this  partnership  (United  States 
governmental  agencies.  United  States  voluntary  agencies,  intergovernmental 
agencies  and  international  voluntary  agencies),  a  way  of  work  has  developed 
wliich  has  been  responsive  to  refugee  needs. 

In  the  LIRS  program,  sponsorship  of  refugee  families  is  carried  primarily 
by  congregations  with  suppoi'ting  services  from  I/SS  agencies.  On  the  other 
hand,  responsibility  for  the  resettlement  of  unaccompnnied  children  and  youth 
is  carriecl  bv  LSS  agencies  with  supporting  services  from  congregations  as 
nc'^pssary.  LIRS  serves  both  groups  in  its  policy  making  and  .supporting  role. 

The  Lutheran  social  service  agencies  described  in  this  report  are  autonomous 
organizations  within  a  state  or  an  area.  Their  functions  are  to  provide  social 
.services  for  their  constituents  and  others  who  may  re:iuest  or  need  help.  Child 
welfare  programs  are  usually  constituent  parts  of  the  agencies.  Staff  trained 
in  social  service  areas,  usually  social  workers,  develop  and  maintain  adontion. 
fo'iter  home,  mental  health,  protective  and  family  counselling  services.  These 
agencies  have  been  created  for  social  welfare  purposes.  Financial  support  comes 
from  individuals,  congregations  and  synodical  bodies,  voluntary  community 
funds  and  governmental  contracts.  The  Lutheran  churches  in  the  United  States 
are  fortunate  in  having  many  agencies  of  this  kind. 

3.  The  LIR^'?  'profjram  for  Tvdorjiinn  iivarcnmpanied  refvf/ee  minora 
_From  April  197.'  to  De^^emlier  197.S.  the  United  States  has  admitted  a  total  of 
Tin.nno  indochinese  refugees  (families  and  unacccmipanied  minors)  for  resettle- 
ment. In  the  group  are  about  800  unaccompanied  minors.  Of  the  total  group, 
LIRS  has  assisted  in  the  resettlement  of  2o,000  persons,  including  1.56  unaccom- 
panied minors.  P>ecause  of  the  circumstances  of  their  flight  and  the  lack  of  legnl 
documentation  and  the  no^sibilitv  that  manv  of  (hem  w'l].  at  «ome  future  time, 
be  reunited  with  their  families,  they  are  generally  not  available  for  adoption. 

As  of  December  1.5.  1978,  a  total  of  122  unaccompanied  Indochinese  refugee 
minors  had  received  their  original  resettlement  assistance  through  LTRS-related 
agencie.^.  Another  .34  minors  who  came  with  relatives  or  nnn-related  family 
grou]is.  or  whose  original  placements  were  made  by  other  agencies,  were  accepted 
for  care.  The  majority  of  the  minors,  127,  were  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
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5 '  and  IS  ■'^  at  the  time  of  theix*  arrival.  Tweuty-niae  young  women  who  were 
assisted  were  between  the  ages  of  2  *  and  18.  The  great  majority  of  the  minors 
to  date  have  been  Vietnamese. 

A  problem  exisis  for  agencies  and  for  tlie  minors  themselves  in  that  the  ages 
^iven  on  their  official  papers  may  not  be  accurate.  For  various  reasons,  including 
the  wish  to  avoid  conscription  into  the  armed  forces  of  their  countries,  the  ages 
given  were  often  low.  The  minors  hesitate  to  correct  these  inaccuracies.  The 
agency  finds  that  plans  suitable  for  a  14-year  old,  as  given  on  the  officials  record 
are  not  suitable  for  planning  for  a  16-year  old.  Unfortunately,  these  same  in- 
accuracies may  appear  in  records  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Also,  as  noted,  statistical  records  of  ages  may  not  be  dependable. 

lu  the  United  States,  one  of  the  primai'y  patterns  of  care  for  children  unable 
to  live  in  their  homes  is  known  as  "foster  home  care."  In  the  majority  of  states, 
such  homes  have  to  be  licensed  or  certified  by  public  or  private  child  welfare 
agencies  in  compliance  with  state  laws,  regulations  and  standards.  Under  this 
liattern,  a  responsible  child  welfare  agency  to  which  a  child  has  been  entrusted 
and  which  knows  the  needs  of  the  child,  seeks  a  home  in  which  the  child  can  be 
sheltered  and  nurtured.  The  task  of  finding  an  appropriate  home  involves  under- 
standing of  the  child  and  skill  in  evaluating  and  choosing  the  foster  parents  to 
whom  the  child  will  be  entrusted.  American  couples  are  interested  in  offering  this 
type  of  service  to  children.  When  they  receive  a  child,  they  are  acquainted  witli 
his  needs  by  the  agency,  their  role  and  the  role  of  the  agency  are  carefully  de- 
fined, and  plans  are  made  for  continued  contacts  with  the  home  and  child.  Usually, 
the  foster  parents  receive  maintenance  costs  and  medical  and  educational  costs 
for  the  child  from  the  local  public  child  welfare  department.  The  agreement  to 
give  care  to  the  child  can  be  terminated  at  any  time  if  the  foster  parents  or  the 
agency  determine  that  termination  is  desirable.  The  welfare  of  the  child  and  his 
wishes  play  an  important  role  in  this  decision  making  process. 

The  LIRS  program  has  used  American  foster  homes  as  a  primary  resource 
for  resettlement.  Originally,  foster  hcime  placements  were  initiated  for  the  156 
youth.  The  majority  of  them  have  received,  or  will  receive,  foster  home  care  until 
the  age  of  IS.  Some  were  released  to  their  natural  parents  or  relatives ;  a  few  dis- 
turbed yout  received  or  are  receiving  care  in  group  treatment  centers  and  hos- 
pitals. Others  have  been  helped  to  establish  independent  living  arrangements  with 
.a  minimum  of  direct  agency  supervision.  A  few  others  have  left  their  homes  with- 
out consultation  with  foster  parents  or  agency.  Because  the  experience  of  the 
LIRS  program  has  been  primarily  in  the  use  of  American  foster  homes,  this  re- 
port highlights  that  experience. 

The  foster  imrents  who  have  opened  their  homes  to  non-English  speaking  ado- 
lescents and  pre-adolescents  might  be  characterized  generally  as  secure,  middle- 
class  Americans  who  are  compassionate,  concerned  with  childhood  development, 
and  interested  in  an  experience  with  another  culture.  Successful  foster  parents 
have  shown  willingness  to  accept  the  minors  as  individuals  of  value,  to  under- 
stand some  of  their  pressures  and  uncertainties,  and  to  offer  friendship  and  patient 
guidance.  They  have  come  from  various  walks  of  life.  Among  them  are  teachers, 
pasters,  social  workers,  parole  oflScers,  policemen,  merchants,  secretaries,  electri- 
cians, managers  of  stores,  laboratory  technicians,  supervisors  of  offices  and  in- 
dustrial production  and  personnel  in  the  armed  services. 

The  LIRS-assisteil  minors  fail  into  two  groups:  (1)  Those  who  fled  in  1975  at 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  armed  services  and  (2)  Those  v.ho  are  now  fleeing  from  their 
homelands. 

(1)  The  1975  refugees. — The  first  group  assisted  by  Lutheran  agencies  fled 
In  1975  as  the  United  States  withdrew  from  South  Vietnam.  They  are  primarily 
Vietnamese,  though  among  them  are  some  Cambodians  and  Laotians.  Many  of 
the  unaccompanied  youth  are  from  families  with  South  Vietnam  military  con- 
nections or  connections  with  United  States  agencies  which  operated  in  South 
Vietnam.  They  suffered  loss  and  deprivation  during  the  war.  Many  had  studied 
at  the  high  school  level.  These  young  people  arrived  in  1975  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  four  refugee  holding  camps  within  the  continental  United 
States. 


-  The  parents  of  the  fire-vear-old  liov  arrivecl  soon  after  him.  He  was  released  to  them. 

-  ^sres  available  for  iiiunv   vouth  are  inaccurare.   Some  of  them  were  more  than   IS  ou 
arriVal     The    received    resettlement    services    similar    to    those    given    younger    youth. 

'  The  parents  of  the  two  year-old  girl  arrived  soon  after  her  arrival.  She  was  released 
to  them. 
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It  took  a  long  time  for  the  authorities  in  the  holding  eamps  to  estahlish  fjpecial 
procedures  for  the  unaccompanied  minors.  Their  care  was  placed  with  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  of  each  camp  which  authorized  the  release  from 
the  camp  (usually  to  a  foster  home)  and  transferred  the  social  informati<m  to 
the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  state  to  which  the  minor  was  going.  Many 
niinors  were  released  with  distant  relatives  as  members  of  extended  Indochinese 
families ;  in  some  instances,  they  were  mistakenly  released  as  family  members, 
whereas,  in  fact,  they  were  unrelated  or  in  some  instances  servants. 

The  last  holding  camp  to  be  closed  was  Camp  Chaffee  in  Arkansas.  There  were 
183  minors  who  needed  special  placement.  LIRS  responded  to  the  needs  of  this 
group.  Seventy-four  of  the  Fort  Chaffee  groui)  were  accepted  by  lAitheran  social 
service  agencies  for  care.  Their  adjustment  is  described  in  this  report  as  well 
as  that  of  the  34  minors  who  later  on  came  under  the  care  of  Lutheran  agencies 
when  the  original  plans  made  for  them  became  unsatisfactory,  such  as  in  cases 
where  relatives  were  unwilling  to  continue  to  care  for  them,  etc. 

Flight  for  the  1975  group  of  minors  took  place  during  the  period  of  falling 
governments,  uncertainty  and  fear  of  new  governments  and.  in  the  case  of  the 
Vietnamese,  amid  the  efforts  of  the  Unitetl  States  to  evacuate  natives  who  liad 
been  emphryed  in  Unitetl  States  agencies.  The  tragic  reality  of  the  social  and 
economic  destruction  they  were  witnessing,  the  mass  flight  of  their  countrymen, 
and  the  bleakness  of  the  future  all  played  their  part  in  what  happened.  It 
appears  that  decisions  to  leave  made  l)y  these  youth  were  at  least  semi-self- 
chosen  decisions.  Few  have  given  indication  of  being  forced  into  a  boat,  plane 
or  motor  vehicle.  On  the  other  hand,  many  were  fleeing  fnnn  a  ^situation  rather 
than  fleeing  to  a  selected  refuge.  Many  thought  at  first  in  terms  of  temporary 
flight  to  safety.  Only  later  did  they  realize  flight  had  divorced  them  from  parents 
and  their  homelands. 

(2)  The  "Boot  Refufjces". — The  group  now  fleeing  are  known  as  the  '"boat 
people."  They  flee  by  sea,  often  in  luiseaworthy  boats.  They  may  spend  what 
capital  they  liave  for  boat  passage.  Livelihood  and  freedom  in  their  homelands  are 
being  seriously  curtailed  by  totalitarian  and  military  regimes.  Small  businesses, 
farms,  fishing'  operations  and  other  vocation  of  the  lower  middle-class  are  being 
threatened  and  confiscated.  For  the  youth,  there  is  special  danger  of  conscription 
into  the  services  which  maintain  armed  control  over  their  countries.  The  driving 
forces  of  these  people  are  to  get  out  and  to  rebuild  their  lives  elsewhere.  The  un- 
accompanied refugee  minors  among  them  fall  into  three  categories:  (1)  Lower- 
middle-class  youth  from  Vietnamese  families,  (2)  Ethnic  Chinese  youth  whose 
parents  are  of  the  merchant  class,  and  whose  families  may  have  lived  in  Vietnam 
for  generations  and  (3)  An  occasional  Laotian  or  Cambodian  who  escaped  to 
the  shore  of  Southeast  Asia.  These  "boat  youth"  are  being  brought  directly  to 
their  destinations  in  the  United  States  from  Asian  countries  of  first  asylum  where 
they  were  sheltered  in  temporary  camps  which  are  being  operated  by  the  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  As  of  December  15,  1078, 
48  LIRS-sponsored  unaccompanied  minors  have  arrived. 

This  group  presents  a  special  problem  in  that  no  adecpiate  information  on  their 
backgrounds,  personalities  and  needs  has  been  available.  Initial  planning  is  done 
without  suflicient  knowledge  of  the  individuals  to  be  served.  As  the  movenienf 
from  Asian  ciimps  progresses,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  lie  possible  to  place  socinl 
service  staffs  in  the  camps  to  secure  and  transmit  to  the  agencies  some  of  the 
data  needed  for  planning.  A  recommendation  to  that  effect  was  made  by  the 
Children's  Committee  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Services  (ACVA) 
on  September  30.  1977.  but  is  yet  to  be  implemented.  The  text  of  the  recommenda- 
tions is  enclosed  as  an  appendix. 

Flight  for  the  "boat  people"  seems  to  have  in  it  less  hysteria  and  more  planning 
than  was  true  of  the  first  group.  In  going,  they  risk  extreme  privation  and  life  it- 
self as  they  enter  the  boats.  One  youth  embarked  with  22  other  young  men  of 
whom  only  five  survived  to  be  rescued.  Vietnamese  and  ethnic  Chinese  par- 
ents are  sending  their  youth  out  for  preservation,  or  the  youth  leave  of  their 
own  volition  believing  they  face  grave  danger  and  have  no  future  in  their 
homelands. 

Reports  indicate  some  of  the  Vietnamese  are  street  children  who  have  earned 
their  living  by  their  wits.  In  general,  their  educational  level  is  not  as  high  as  those 
who  came  enrlier.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  seems  that  about  half  of  the  ethnic 
Chinese  youth  may  be  coming  as  a  part  of  family  plans  in  which  eventual  reunion 
abroad  is  the  goal.  These  young  people  are  highly  motivated  and  functioning  at 
normal  grade  levels  in  the  high  schools. 
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II.    FOSTER   HOME   PLACEMENTS 

1.  The  youth  in  foster  homes 

To  date,  Lutheran  agencies  have  found  foster  placement  in  American  homes  to 
be  the  most  acceptable  method  for  nurture  of  the  refugee  youth.  These  agencies 
have  contracted  with  state  departments  of  social  services  to  assume  placement 
responsibility  under  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  operate.  They  are  well- 
established  in  the  geographical  area  in  which  they  work.  Over  periods  of  years, 
they  have  maintained  child  welfare  programs  of  recognized  quality.  Some  have 
special  skill  in  working  with  troubled  and  handicapped  youth.  The  exi>ertise 
and  commitment  they  bring  to  the  resettlement  of  refugee  youth  account  for 
much  of  the  success  the  program  is  experiencing. 

Foster  home  placement  for  an  American  child  can  be  a  fear-laden  experience 
which  leads  to  "acting  out"  or  •"withdrawing"  behavior.  An  adolescent  may  be 
particularly  vulneral)le  in  placement  because  of  the  rebelliousness  and  quest 
for  identity  common  to  his  age.  However,  the  behavior  of  the  adolescent  may 
reflect  positive  as  well  as  negative  feelings.  Periods  of  tranquility  denoting 
a  sense  of  well-being  nuiy  come  to  the  fore. 

The  same  is  true  for  refugee  adolescents.  They,  too,  have  periods  of  inner 
peace;  traumatic  periods  may  come  only  occasionally.  Yet  a  series  of  interviews 
with  refugee  minors,  foster  parents  and  agency  staff,  indicate  foster  home  place- 
ment for  a  refugee  teenager  can  be  tumultuous  and  traumatic.  Home  ties  have 
been  permanently  severed,  yet  loyalty  remains.  "Own"  home  and  foster  home 
mores  differ.  While  there  may  be  long  periods  of  relaxation,  comfort  and  com- 
parative ease,  fear,  uncertainty,  guilt  for  deserting  the  parents  and  grief  in  their 
loss  make  acceptance  of  new  parental  figures  difficult.  Inability  to  communicate 
in  EngHsh  exaggerates  the  difficulty.  The  newcomer  looks  different,  feels  dif- 
ferent and  is  dift'erent  from  his  assigned  American  family.  The  foster  parents 
and  their  children  feel  the  difference  too.  Without  the  immediate  resource  of 
language,  parents  must  search  for  other  supportive  relationships  to  sustain  the 
teenage  foster  child. 

Any  generality  has  its  exceptions,  but  foster  parents  and  refugee  youth  alike 
have  reported  that  among  common  negative  responses  to  the  foster  home  are  fear,^ 
a  sense  of  helplessness,  anger  to  be  in  such  a  situation,  despair,  feelings  of  loss 
of  identity  and  self  worth,  and  frequent  experiences  of  loneliness  and  guilt. 

For  a  few  days,  or  many  months,  the  minor  may  appear  to  be  a  conforming, 
scared,  polite  youth  who  keeps  his  feelings  under  control  (or  hidden).  With  a 
tiny  foothold  of  security,  negative  feelings  may  come  to  the  force  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  foster  parents  and  youth.  At  some  stage  in  the  adjustment  process,  this 
negative  feeling  may  result  in  refusal  to  cooperate  (or  even  eat  if  the  food  is 
strange),  flares  of  temper,  aggressiveness,  retreat  for  days  to  bed  or  room, 
nightmares,  headaches  and  the  impulse  to  run  away.  The  internal  strugle  lietween 
the  wish  for  independence  and  the  fear  of  trying  to  exist  on  their  own  resources 
is  a  serious  one  for  many  of  them.  Some  youth  rememliering  the  devastation  of 
their  countries  harbor  unexpressed  resentment  of  the  T^nited  States.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  only  an  occasional  secure  youth  can  acknowledge  this  feeling. 

For  many  Indochinese  minors,  feelings  are  complicated  by  the  role  of  the  foster 
mother  who  usually  takes  primary  responsibility  for  their  behavior  and  well- 
being.  In  the  home  country,  the  father  was  undisputed  family  head.  He  gave  the 
orders.  Now  the  youth  are  suliject  to  a  woman.  She  provides  for  them  and  assigns 
behavior,  chores  and  responsibilities.  Another  difficulty  for  some  boys  is  that  a 
boy  may  be  smaller  than  his  American  peers ;  this  can  occasion  difficult 
ad.iustment. 

Many  come  with  expectations  for  freedom  to  do  what  they  please  and  some 
expect  to  be  indulged  with  an  inexhaustable  supply  of  material  things.  Failure 
of  these  expectant  hopes  may  feel  like  rejection.  As  a  consequence,  youth  have 
been  surly  or  uncommunicative,  resistive  to  the  overtures  of  others,  angry  with 
self  and  family.  At  such  times  because  they  are  newcomers,  they  lack  the  suji- 
port  of  a  peer  "group  to  whom  they  can  turn  in  their  unhappiness.  Their  behavior 
appears  ungracious  and  ungrateful. 

The  usual  refugee  minor  has  known  love  at  home  and  has  felt  the  supixirt  of 
an  extended  family  of  parents,  grandparents,  brothers,  sisters,  micles,  aunts  and 
cousins.  Now  this  security  is  gone.  Even  in  his  native  language,  the  minor  may 
be  unable  to  verbalize  what  is  wrong.  He  is  miserable :  the  family  becomes  miser- 
able. The  minor  feels  he  has  no  place  anywhere.  At  the  same  time,  he  may  be 
struggling  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  his  family  and  whether  to  risk 
trying  to  establish  contact  with  them. 
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The  teenagers  described  above  may  change  in  attitude  from  day  to  day.  They 
-fannot  be  sure  of  themselves,  nor  can  the  parents  be  sure  what  will  happen  next. 
'•I  hated  me,"  "I  was  all  mixed  up"  are  comments  from  two  of  them. 

2.  The  foster  parents  experience 

What  kind  of  parents  can  cope  with  such  recurring  trauma  with  satisfaction 
to  themselves  and  their  foster  children?  Experience  to  date  indicates  they  must 
be  stable  people  secure  in  themselves  and  each  other  so  they  present  a  united 
front  of  concern  and  good  will.  If  they  have  had  previous  experience  with  their 
own  adolescents,  this  can  be  helpful.  The  particular  needs  of  the  children  to  be 
placed  is  a  primary  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  parents. 

Time  and  again,  parents  reported  that  affection,  patience,  humor  and  willing- 
ness to  si^end  time  are  the  ingredients  for  establishing  relationships.  Advice  from 
foster  parents  is  to  remember  the  difBcult  behaviors  are  similar  to,  even  if  more 
exaggerated  than,  those  of  other  teenagers,  and  that  with  time  positive  changes 
can  come.  Experience  has  shown  that  even  placements  have  failed  and  replace- 
ments have  become  necessary,  it  is  possible  to  discern  increasing  stability  as  the 
young  i>erson  increases  in  years  and  experience.  Often  insights  gained  by  such 
upheavals  enable  agency  staff  to  meet  the  need  of  the  youth  in  further  planning. 

Foster  parents  counsel,  too,  that  in  fostering  a  refugee  boy  or  girl  one  enters 
upon  a  long-range  enterprise.  The  youth  will  need  protection  and  care  until  the 
age  of  emancipation,  IS  years.  Thereafter,  by  mutual  consent,  the  foster  home 
can  be  the  place  of  reference  and  refuge  as  the  young  person  moves  into  adult 
life. 

<  >ne  parent  advised,  "Select  a  few  important  rules  and  behaviors  and  require 
them.  Delay  other  requirements  for  conformity  until  they  have  been  mastered." 
Consistent,  kindly  firmness  has  brought  about  acceptable  behavior.  Another  piece 
of  practical  advice  is  that  parents  not  let  difficulties  go  on  "too  long."  When  mis- 
understandings arise,  it  is  the  parent  who  carries  responsibility  to  reach  out  to 
the  youth.  Recognition  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  refugee  culture  and  of 
the  attributes  of  the  teenagers  themselves  has  been  helpful.  Parents  have  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  building  these  feelings  of  self  worth.  Parents  report 
that  their  lives  are  enriched  by  the  presence  of  the  refugee  youth.  They  speak 
of  joy  in  seeing  them  grow  towards  adequate  adulthood  and  of  pleasure  in  ex- 
periencing a  culture  new  to  them. 

Other  advice  from  foster  parents  to  foster  parents  is  to  be  natural — to  be 
themselves.  If  they  fear  that  exhibiting  this  naturalness  may  be  misunderstood, 
the  counter  consideration  is  that  there  can  be  no  longer  term  adjustment  until 
parents  and  child  are  accepting  of  each  other.  Trust  is  essential. 

The  support  of  a  competent  agency  serves  as  a  strength  for  parents  and  minors. 
This  is  a  contribution  which  social  service  agencies  have  to  offer.  Professional 
competence,  resources,  time  and  commitment  to  the  needs  of  homeless  adolescents 
are  necessary  ingredients  for  agency  service.  Agencies  help  to  interpret  the  cul- 
tures of  American  and  refugee  homelands,  what  to  expect,  the  experiences  of 
other  parents  and  children,  legal  and  agency  requirements  and  the  joys  and 
aggravations  of  the  task  which  has  been  undertaken.  Consultation  and  inter- 
pretation to  the  parents  and  to  youth  are  of  equal  importance  in  assuring  the 
sui^-cess  of  foster  homes. 

Group  meetings  of  foster  parents  who  have  received,  or  are  planning  to  receive, 
Indochina  refugee  minors  are  proving  valuable  to  foster  parents  and  social 
service  agency  staff.  In  such  meetings,  explanations  of  government  and  agency 
policies  can  be  made,  adjustment  experience  shared  and  questions  answered.  The 
foster  parents  can  come  to  an  acceptance  of  strains  and  tensions  which  can  he 
reduced  hut  not  necessarily  eliminated.  In  foster  parent  groups,  matters  such 
as  tlie  following  have  come  up  for  questioning  and  discussion  : 

Clarification  of  policies  and  procedures  for  board,  clothing  and  medical  costs. 

Explanation  of  the  legal  status  of  the  minors. 

The  cultural  pattern  in  whicli  men  play  the  dominant  role.  The  refusal  of 
a  Vietnamese  boy  to  take  direction  from  his  foster  mother.  The  reticence  of  some 
of  the  girls.  The  masculine  observation.  "American  women  talk  too  much." 

Foods  which  are  enjoyed.  The  importance  of  native  foods  being  available. 
Differences  in  table  manners,  and  how  to  explain  the  American  way. 

Relative  values  in  American  and  Indochinese  friendships — keeping  a  balance, 

TJegistering  for  school— the  first  weeks  af  school— the  role  of  the  foster  parent. 

The  loss  experienced  in  severing  relationships  with  peers  known  in  flight  and 
in  camp.  The  importance  of  these  relationships. 
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Language  diffienlties — helpful  ways  of  dealiiig  with  them  at  homo.  Tutorius 
services  available  in  schools,  agencies  and  national  groups.  Information,  espe- 
cially dictionaries  available  in  native  languages.  The  need  for  technical  language 
(jardon)  for  high  school  subjects.  For  instance,  a  student  may  be  able  to  solve 
an  algebraic  equation  but  not  understand  such  terms  as  "add,"  "subtract," 
"equals,"  or  "square  root." 

Helping  in  the  home — ways  of  OA'ereoming  loss  of  face  when  young  men  are 
asked  to  do  what  they  consider  "women's  work." 

Difficulties  in  implementing  routines  for  turning  off  lights,  water  and  kitchen 
stoves,  locking  the  (loor,  coming  to  meals,  being  read.v  for  school. 

The  need  for  reasr>na)ile  and  firm  restrictions  and  for  realistic  parental  reac- 
tions, or  for  "own"  children. 

The  importance  of  assigning  family  chores. 

The  feel  that  foster  parents"  acceptance  of  payments  for  board  indicates  that 
the  foster  child  is  not  loved  or  wanted.  The  opposite  feeling,  that  the  minor  is 
paying  his  own  way  and  not  subject  to  restrictions. 

^Meeting  tJie  wishes  and  need  for  clothing.  The  importance  to  refugees  of  their 
OAAu  old  clothes. 

Reactions  to  news  from  home,  and  to  letters  from  relatives  and  friends  re- 
settled elsewhere. 

I>e  of  long  distance  calls  to  maintain  contacts  with  refugee  relatives  and 
friends. 

Guilt  feelings  for  family  left  liehind. 

Hopes  and  plans  for  reunion  with  parents. 

loneliness,  frustration,  hopelessness. 

The  importance  of  status  and  of  saving  face.  The  value  in  shovv'ing  affection. 

Reactions  to  American  cultural  patterns — positive  and  negative. 

Teasing  of  peers. 

Confusion  about  school  organization,  requirements  and  discipline. 

Tensions  which  usually  appear  after  initial  adjustments  have  been  made. 

Pride  in,  or  rejection  of.  culture. 

Lark  of  rapport  with  some  of  own  countrymen. 

Need  for  acceptance  as  persons  in  their  own  right. 

LSS  agencies  have  been  instrumental  in  encouragijig  and  supporting  school 
and  community  to  share  in  the  care  and  development  of  the  youth.  Such  invest- 
ment by  school  and  community  enriches  the  li\es  of  the  refugee  minors  so  that 
adjustment  has  come  more  smoothly.  Also,  agencies  have  used  their  knowledge  of 
resources  to  connect  youth  with  services  and  activities  which  enrich  their  lives 
and  give  them  the  support  they  need  in  establishing  themselves. 

The  LSS  agencies  have  identified  qualities  needed  in  foster  parents  which  are 
not  unlike  those  enunciated  by  the  foster  parents  themselves.  They  should  be 
mature  people  who  will  work  harmoniously  together  to  help  the  refugee  minor. 
They  should  be  old  enough  to  command  parental  respect.  Experience  in  rearing 
other  teenagers  is  helpful.  Other  adolescents  in  the  home  may  be  helpful  in 
establishing  peer  relationships  in  school  and  community. 

Agency  staff  and  foster  parents  agree  that  humor,  patience  and  willingness  to 
acr^ept  differences  are  important.  Agencies  look  for  parents  who  can  grant  the 
minor  considerable  freedom  of  choice.  They  search  especially  fen-  parents  of  good 
will  who  can  offer  affection  to  young  people,  both  when  they  conform  and  when 
they  do  not. 

Agency  .staff  and  parents  often  explore  together  the  elements  of  Indochinese 
culture-"!,  existing  conditions  in  the  home  countries  and  possible  reasons  for 
flight.  Insofar  as  it  is  available,  foster  parents  receive  information  about  the 
foster  children.  The  parents  are  helped  to  understand  the  trauma  of  refugee 
liomeles.sness  and  what  it  means  to  be  without  a  workable  langnaee.  They,  in 
turn,  contribute  their  understanding  of  the  youth  to  agencies  and  schools. 

Parents  are  given  information  about  immigration  laws,  the  legal  status  of 
refugees  and  procedures  required  of  an  alien.  Also,  they  receive  information 
about  the  legal  custody  of  the  minor.  These  technicalities  are  not  always  under- 
stood, and  in  many  instances  require  greater  emphasis  than  is  currently  pro- 
vided. Joint  exploration  of  school  programs  and  practices  by  foster  parents  and 
agency  staffs  has  been  valuable.  Agencies  have  the  opportunity  to  stress  to  the 
parents  the  importance  of  the  youth  maintaining  contacts  with  their  own 
cultures. 
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Contiiuions  asenoy  contact  with  the  minors  and  their  foster  parents  is  a 
necessity  for  responsible  satisfactory  placement.  In  the  process  of  such  contact.--, 
agencies  are  finding  it  useful  to  look  forward  with  the  parents  to  the  transition 
period  from  minority  status  to  adulthood  so  that  the  18-year  olds  may  have  the 
support  of  family  relationships  as  they  become  young  adults. 

The  experience  of  the  agencies  associated  with  LIRS  is  that  the  majority  of 
foster  children  and  ])arents  weather  the  buffets  of  the  storms  they  encounter. 
In  fewer  instances,  additional  different  resources  and  new  plans  are  necessary. 
In  some  situations,  minors  have  moved  away  from  their  home*  on  their  own 
initiative  and  become  lost  to  the  homes  and  agency.  Success  is  not  always  pos- 
sible. It  is  significant  that  many  foster  parents  and  their  social  service  agencies 
have  sliown  willingness  to  accept  the  risks  involved. 

3.  Temporary  orientation  homes 

The  "boat  children"  now  being  resettled  differ  in  some  aspects  from  the 
earlier  arrivals.  They  have  fled  more  deliberately  from  their  homelands,  and 
many  have  spent  extended  waiting  periods  in  refugee  camps  in  Asian  countries. 
Unlike  the  1975  minors,  they  are  not  being  assembled  in  American  holding 
camps.  Rather,  they  travel  immediately  from  Asia  to  their  final  destination  iu 
the  United  States. 

Limited  social  histories,  given  by  the  minors  themselves,  were  available  for 
the  youth  who  were  processed  through  American  holding  camps.  Only  identifying 
information  is  available  for  those  now  arriving.  This  makes  selection  of  appro- 
priate foster  homes  more  difficult.  Also,  the  rapid  transition  from  Asia  to  the 
United  States  becomes  more  of  a  cultural  shock.  Youth  arrive  with  little  under- 
standing of  what  is  happening  to  them  or  where  they  are  going.  On  arrival,  they 
lack  basic  information  concerning  arrangements  made  for  them  and  what  will 
be  expected  of  them. 

Only  one  LIRS-related  LSS  agency  is  receiving  "boat  children'  'at  the  time  this 
rei)ort  is  written.  If  necessary  contractual  arrangements  can  be  made,  others 
may  participate.  In  the  meantime,  the  one  agency  is  experimenting  with  the  use 
of  a  large  foster  home  as  a  temjwrary  orientation  center  where  the  arriving 
minors  are  placed  for  a  few  days. 

In  that  home,  special  attention  is  given  by  staff  to  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
minors  and  learning  something  of  their  interests,  expectations,  hopes  and  fears. 
Also,  initial  orientation  is  given  to  the  United  States,  its  school  system,  the  Ameri- 
can pattern  of  foster  home  care  and  the  function  of  the  sponsoring  agency.  Ex- 
planations are  made  of  immigration  status,  the  sources  and  extent  of  the  support 
the  minors  will  receive  and  the  responsibilities  they  carry.  They  are  helped  to 
clean  their  clothes  and  possessions,  assigned  beds,  given  freedom  of  the  house 
and  fed  their  native  foods  with  some  introduction  to  American  food.  During  these 
days,  they  have  access  to  an  interpreter  and  other  Indochina  refugees.  They  are 
allowed  to  do  some  of  their  own  cooking  and  encouraged  to  help  with  household 
chores.  Medical  examination  and  treatment,  if  necessary,  are  provided  for  each 
minor.  Each  youtli  receives  a  verbal  description  of  the  foster  home  available  to 
him. 

Play  equipment,  information  and  books  in  the  Indochinese  languages,  maps, 
visits  to  a  typical  school,  negihborhood  trips  and  television  are  available.  In  the 
household  are  three  dogs  and  a  cat  which  en.ioy  attention  and  afCection.  If  friends 
have  been  resettled  nearby,  the  newcomers  are  helped  to  make  contact  with 
them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  few  days  in  the  tempoary  foster  home,  the  minors  have 
become  acquainted  with  a  small  group  of  concerned  Americans  and  Indochinese, 
and  gained  some  perspective  on  the  future.  They  are  then  moved  into  more  iier- 
manent  placements  with  the  assurance  that  the  LSS  agency  contact  will  con- 
tinue to  be  available. 
.'/.    The  resettled   youth 

The  minors  assisted  by  LIRS-related  agencies  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
1975  and  197S.  Below  are  presented  summary  reports  on  the  situation  of  112  of 
these  youth  as  of  December  1978. 

Tlic  first  summary  is  a  report  from  one  LSS  agency  prepared  by  a  Vietnamese 
social  worker  on  21  youth  who  came  to  Ihe  Ignited  States  in  1975.  It  is  illustra- 
tive of  tlie  way  this  agency  planned  with  and  for  the  youth  for  whom  it  assumed 
responsibility. 
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The  second  summary  covers  91  youth  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1075 
and  1978  and  were  resettled  by  tive  LSS  agencies  in  five  different  states.  Forty- 
three  of  these  young  people  arrived  in  1975;  48  are  "boat  youth"  who  arrived 
during  1978  and  were  resettled  by  a  single  LSS  agency. 

(1)  Twenty-one  youth  resettled  by  one  agency.  (To  protect  privacy,  fictitous 
names  have  been  used.) 

1.  Ly,  female,  dob  12/10/58.  From  12/10/75  to  present  time  has  been  in  a  foster 
home.  She  had  some  difficulties  of  adjustment  during  the  lirst  year,  but  is  doing 
fine  at  present  time.  She  attends  high  school  and  has  a  i)art-time  .job.  Ly  has 
corrected  her  age,  to  two  years  younger,  through  official  channels.  She  plans  to 
move  some  time  in  1979  to  live  with  another  Vietnamese  friend. 

2.  Huy,  male,  dob  1/10/62. 

8.  Hai,  male,  dob  8/19/56  (Iluy  and  Hal  are  brothers).  From  12/20/75  to 
S/1/76  they  were  placed  in  foster  homes.  Huy  had  many  difficulties,  refused  to 
cooperate,  being  stubborn  about  having  his  own  way.  Hai's  adjustment  was 
smooth.  The  children  have  an  uncle  who  also  is  a  refugee.  When  Huy  could  not 
adjust  to  the  foster  family,  the  agency  helped  them  to  move  to  live  with  the 
uncle.  Huy  has  been  doing  fine  with  his  uncle,  attending  high  school.  Hai  finished 
high  school  and  has  been  attending  vocational  school. 

4.  Ly,  female,  dob  1958.  On  12/20/75  was  placed  with  a  foster  family  for  two 
weeks.  She  had  many  difficulties  to  adjust  due  to  her  disruptive  and  negative 
behavior  before  she  arrived  in  the  T^S.  She  was  placed  in  a  residential  treatment 
center.  When  she  was  no  longer  eligible  for  foster  home  care  (in  August  1977), 
she  was  placed  with  a  Vietnamese  family.  Her  adjustment  has  improved.  She 
is  continuing  to  study  English  in  a  high  school.  Her  English  is  good  enough  now 
to  help  her  to  communicate  with  people  in  English. 

5.  Son,  male  dob  1/1/60. 

6.  Saiiff,  male  dob  4/1/58.  (Son  and  Sang  are  brothers).  From  12/20/75  to 
fall  1977,  they  were  placed  in  a  foster  family.  The  older  brother,  Son,  finished 
high  school  and  vocational  school.  He  had  a  job  after  finishing  training  and 
bought  a  mobile  home.  His  brother  lived  with  him  for  about  six  months  before 
they  moved  to  California  in  February  1978.  Sang,  the  younger  brother,  was 
attending  college  when  they  moved.  Reason  for  moving:  loneliness  in  a  small 
community.  They  had  a  good  relationship  with  parents  during  placement. 

7.  Thoa.  male,  dob  1/10/58. 

8.  Thanh,  female,  dob  2/10/60.  (Thoa  and  Thanh  are  brother  and  sister). 
From  12/20/75  to  2/20/76  they  were  placed  in  a  foster  home.  Their  adjustment 
was  difficult.  Other  placements  were  needed  before  they  reached  the  age  of  18. 
They  were  moved  to  another  American  family.  Two  months  later  Thoa  had  to 
be  placed  in  a  group  home  where  he  stayed  until  the  day  he  moved  out  inde- 
pendently in  the  summer  of  1978.  Thanh,  the  sister,  stayed  with  her  second  foster 
home  for  about  six  months  and  then  she  also  had  to  be  placed  in  a  group  home 
until  she  reached  the  age  of  18  and  moved  out  with  her  brother.  Thoa  has  a  job 
as  machine  operator.  Thanh  is  continuing  her  vocational  training  while  finishing 
her  high  .school. 

9.  Lnan,  male,  dob  12/12/61.  From  12/20/75  to  June  1978,  Luan  lived  in  a 
foster  home.  His  relationship  with  the  foster  home  was  good.  However,  he  had 
difficulty  getting  along  with  American  classmates.  In  1978  he  attempted  to  com- 
mit suicide  and  was  admitted  to  the  Crisis  Unit  for  Adolescents  for  three  weeks, 
k^'ason  tor  this  crisis  was:  the  grandmother  of  his  American  girl  friend  did  not 
allow  him  to  visit  his  girl  friend  and  she  called  him  a  pimp.  His  psychiatrist 
advised  a  change  in  the  living  environment.  Lvian  moved  to  live  with  three  other 
Vietnamese  friends.  He  has  completed  high  school  and  will  start  college  in 
January  1979.  He  has  been  working  at  two  jobs — one  full-time  and  one  part- 
time — to  save  money  while  waiting  for  his  college  study. 

10.  Ly,  female,  dob  9/14/61.  Ly  was  placed  in  a  foster  home  on  12/20/75.  Her 
adjustment  has  been  fine.  She  is  enrolled  in  11th  grade  of  school. 

11.  Son.  in;Tl(\  doli  7/11/61.  Son  was  p'aced  in  a  foster  on  12/20/75.  His 
adjustment  has  been  smooth.  He  is  currently  in  the  12th  grade  of  school. 

i2.  Hai,  male,  dob  12/11/58.  Hai  was  placed  in  a  foster  home  from  12/20/75 
to  summer  1978.  His  adjustment  was  smooth.  He  finished  high  school  and  is 
studying  lii  a  college  program  for  computer  science.  He  moved  to  live  with  a 
Vietnamese  friend  who  is  also  attending  college. 
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13.  Thoa,  male,  dob  3/1/59.  Tboa  was  placed  in  a  foster  borne  from  12/20/7-5 
to  iSovember  iyi'6  vvben  be  became  1*  years  and  9  montbs  old,  according  ro  ins 
paper  (iiis  real  age  is  3  years  older).  He  was  enrolled  in  a  bigb  scbool  daring 
bis  placement.  He  made  no  progress  in  scbool,  and  finally  be  asked  tbe  agency 
to  belp  bim  to  move  and  searcb  for  a  .job.  We  belped  bini  find  a  job  as  ruacbine 
operator  and  move  to  live  witb  3  Vietnamese  workmates.  He  kept  tbe  job  for  .j 
montbs  tben  worked  as  a  bus  boy  in  a  restaurant.  lie  learned  to  drive  and  got 
a  driver's  license.  In  tbe  summer  of  1977,  be  resumed  bis  job  as  macbine  operator 
and  bas  kept  it  until  present  time.  He  earns  about  .$800  a  moutb.  He  is  driving 
bis  own  new  car. 

14.  Dai,  male,  dob  3/8/60.  He  was  placed  in  a  foster  borne  on  12/20/75.  He 
bad  son.e  diMl(■uiae^  in  aiijustnient  durniu'  tne  ilist  5  montns.  being  stanborn  and 
rebellious.  Steady  progress  was  observed  afterwards.  He  is  graduating  bigb 
.scbool  and  is  planning  to  attend  college. 

15.  Tien,  male  dob  12/12/.59. 

16.  Thu,  female,  dob  7/17/57.  (Tien  and  Thu  are  brotber  and  sister).  Tbey 
were  placed  in  a  foster  bome  from  December  1975  to  June  1976.  Tbe  cbildrcn 
are  brigbt  and  intelligent.  Tbe  parents  are  young.  At  tbe  beginning,  the  rela- 
tionsbip  was  friendly  and  pleasant  but  after  a  sbort  while  it  was  realized  that 
it  was  difficult  for  tbe  foster  parents  to  pro\ide  tbe  children  witb  necessary 
pai'ental  figures  and  authority,  being  not  mucli  older  than  tbe  children.  The 
children  have  an  aunt,  a  refugee.  LSS  agency  helped  them  to  move  to  live  witb 
this  aunt  in  June  3976. 

17.  Due,  male  dob  6/24/64. 
IS.  Dai.  male,  dob  4/13/66. 

19.  Sa,  female,  dob  2/12/68.  (Due,  Dai  and  Sa  are  brothers  and  sister).  In  197.5, 
they  were  sponsored  with  their  20-year  old  uncle  and  placed  in  a  foster  bome. 
Their  adjustment  bas  been  smooth.  Tbey  have  been  on  a  farm  since  their  arrival, 
and  have  forgotten  how  to  speak  Vietnamese.  Their  English  is  very  good. 

lO.  'I  kii,  female,  dob  6/31/63. 

21.  Rao,  male,  dob  4/2/65.  (Thu  and  Rao  are  brother  and  sister).  In  197.5, 
tbey  were  placed  in  a  foster  home  with  their  older  brotber,  who  was  20-year,s  old. 
Thu  bad  many  dithculties  to  adjust:  rebellious  to  family  rules  and  disciplines, 
.staying  out  all  night,  smoking  grass  and  stealing  from  stores.  Rao,  the  younger 
brotber,  adjusted  well.  Their  brother,  Phuc,  took  them  to  Texas  tbe  spring  of 
1978. 

(2)  Ninety-one  youth  resettled  in  five  States. — Sixty-seven  of  tbe  91  youth 
are  minors  for  whom  tbe  agencies  have  continuing  responsibility.  Twenty-four 
are  18  years  of  age,  or  older,  and  as  such  carry  adult  responsibility  for  their  own 
planning  and  behavior. 

a.  Data  on  tbe  67  youth  who  are  minors  show'  that  in  1978 : 

I'^fty-five  were  living  in  foster  homes  and  attending  school.  Forty-one  of 
these  are  "boat  youth"  who  were  resettled  in  1978.  Fourteen  have  been  in  foster 
homes  since  1975.  In  general,  all  the  55  are  making  good  adjustments  to  their 
homes  and  schools.  Agency  staff:  are  in  frequent  communication  with  them  and 
their  foster  parents. 

Four  were  living  witb  refugee  relatives  and  attending  scbool.  These  relatives 
are  uncles,  amits  and  older  siblings  who  have  established  themselves  and  have 
opened  their  homes  to  the  minors.  The  agency  maintains  contacts  witb  the  minors. 

Three  bad  been  reunited  witb  their  parents.  Tbey  are  young  children  brought 
to  tbe  United  States  by  friends  or  relatives  in  tbe  hope  their  parents  could 
follow.  Tbey  received  foster  home  care  until  reunion  with  their  parents. 

Two  were  living  semi-indeiiendently  under  plans  made  in  cooperation  with 
their  agencies.  They  did  not  adjust  to  their  foster  homes  and  at  their  request 
the  agencies  assisted  them  in  moving  into  more  autonomous  living  situations.  One 
youth  is  working ;  one  is  working  and  attending  school  part-time. 

One  was  a  resident  in  a  youth  treatment  center.  He  had  difficulty  conforming 
to  home  or  .school  rules  and  procedures,  and  displayed  a  violent  temper.  He  is 
now  witb  a  group  of  six  boys  who  are  under  the  care  of  psychiatrists,  social 
workers  and  teachers.  It  is  probable  that  this  boy  is  more  than  18  years  of  age, 
though  he  maintains  he  is  not.  He  is  making  progress  in  tbe  treatment  center. 

One  was  a  resident  in  a  mental  health  institute.  His  behavior  in  his  foster 
home  became  so  violent  it  was  necessary  to  remove  him.  He  is  making  progress 
in  tbe  institute. 
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One  was  in  a  foster  home  in  -which  the  parents  are  seekin,ff  lesal  adoption.  Tlsis 
may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  wise,  since  it  is  not  Icnowu  whether  his  natural  par- 
ents are  living. 

1).  Data  on  the  24  youth  who  have  reached  their  majority  show  that  in  197S : 

Twelve  living  independently  and  working.  Their  living  arrangement  were, 
often  with  rciiiiives  ov  tvieivAH.  live  youth  were  living  in  .states  other  than  rhe 
states  of  their  original  resettlement.  Most  of  the  jobs  they  are  holding  require  a, 
minimum  of  vocatiouaJ  skill,  which  is  to  be  expected  among  young  people  just 
entering  the  adult  world.  However,  several  are  becoming  skilled  mechanics  and. 
restaurant  waiters  . 

Eight  were  in  foster  homes  and  continuing  their  high  school  education.  Twq, 
of  these  were  completing  high  .school  and  had  anticipations  of  entering  college, 
with  the  help  of  their  foster  parents.  One  was  completing  high  school  and  work-- 
ing  part-time. 

Four  were  in  college,  earning  their  own  support.  Two  of  these  were  maintain- 
ing warm  relationships  with  their  foster  homes.  One  had  left  his  foster  home, 
without  notice  to  his  parents  or  the  agency.  He  has  established  himself  in  a 
distant  cit.v  where  he  attends  college. 

Many  of  the  youth  are  restless.  They  lilce  to  travel  from  state  to  state  visiting- 
relatives  and  friends.  Sometimes,  the  older  ones  stay  permanently;  others  return 
to  their  home  states.  As  witii  other  movements  of  people,  they  should  eventually 
find  locations  and  vocations  which  most  nearly  meet  their  needs  and  their  ca- 
pacities. In  the  meantime,  their  agencies  follow  with  interest  and  concern  their 
progress  towards  satisfying  lives  in  the  United  States. 

III.    PATTER?; S   OF    RESETTLEMENT   OTHER   THAN   AMERICAN   FOSTER   HOMES 

While  LSS  agencies  have  primaril.v  used  foster  homes,  they  have  used  other 
patterns  also.  They  recognize  these  can  l>e  effective  and  believe  increased  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  their  development  and  use.  If  a  youth  has  shown  him-, 
self  unable  or  unwilling  to  adapt  to  American  life,  other  possibilities  are  avail- 
able for  his  care.  Among  them  are  : 

1.  Foster  care  in  Indochitwsc  families 

The  LSS  agencies  have  not  yet  established  a  siguificaut  experience  factor  re-- 
gardlng  the  elleclivenes.s  of  foster  care  m  the  lionies  of  Indochinese  families.  In 
1975,  when  most  of  the  placements  were  made,  there  were  few,  if  any,  ludo-. 
Chinese  families  who  were  sufficiently  well-established  to  have  the  time,  securit.v 
and  perspective  to  undertake  the  nurture  of  foster  children. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  minors  themselves  and  Indochinese  adults  have 
questioned  whether  Indochinese  homes  should  be  used.  They  suggest  that  life  ii) 
the  Indochinese  family  may  not  be  well-oriented  to  American  culture,  that  Amer- 
icanization may  proceed  more  slowly,  that  the  foster  home  concept  is  strange  to. 
Iiulochinese  families  and  that  the  families  would  have  limited  skill  in  using 
American  resources  for  the  care  and  development  of  the  minor.  Some  IvSS  ageuvy- 
staff  concur  in  this  assessment.  Others  think  the  homes  may  be  particularly  use- 
ful for  youth  who  feel  isolated  from  anything  they  know  or  can  understand. 
Additional  stud.v  and  experience  are  needed  to  determine  whether  Indochinese. 
homes  should  be  used,  and  luider  what  circumstances. 

2.  Placement  in  small  group  homes 

This  method  of  resettlement  may  be  particularly  appropriate  for  youth  who. 
will  soon  be  18,  or  those  who  because  of  their  past  experiences  resist  American 
family  life.  Group  homes  already  in  use  for  American  youth  are  available  in 
many  communities.  Or,  homes  can  be  established  for  the  special  purpose  of 
sheltering  refugee  youth.  In  some  instances,  agencies  have  used  established 
"halfway"  houses  and  youth  centers  which  give  care  and  treatment  to  adoles- 
cents having  emotional  difficulties.  The  agencies  have  found  this  group  living  to 
be  effective  for  some  non-conforming  adolescents. 

Further  exploration  should  be  made  of  establishing  special  group  homes  for 
the  refugee  youth.  In  such  an  event,  adequate  American  and  Indochinese  stall! 
should  be  available,  and  close  contact  maintained  with  the  servicing  agenc.v. 
The  home  should  be  responsible  to  the  agency.  Two  different  types  of  home.s 
might  be  con^dLeired  if  the  need  is  evident:  (1)  small  group  homes  for  normal 
adolescents  and  (2)  small  group  homes  for  troubled  adolescents.  Or,  it  might 
be  possible  to  care  for  both  groups  in  the  same  home. 
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3.  Supervised  independent  living  arrangements  for  older  youth 

Arrangements  in  which  youth  are  comparatively  free  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  but  still  remain  under  the  general  care  and  supervision  of  the  agency 
can  meet  the  needs  of  some  of  the  older,  more  mature  youth.  This  pattern  has 
l>een  used  when  youth  have  outgrown  foster  home  relationships.  Also,  when 
older  siblings  are  located,  the  youth  can  be  established  in  independent  living 
arrangements  with  these  siblings. 

YMCA  residences,  boarding  homes,  rooms  and  apartments  shared  by  small 
groups  are  in  popular  use  by  some  youth  who  are  over  18  years  of  age.  Their 
experiences  can  be  u.sed  to  plan  in  .similar  ways  for  some  of  the  16-18  year  olds, 
and  to  offer  transition  support  for  those  who  have  reached  adulthood. 

IV.    SOME    SPECIAL   CONSIDERATIONS 

1.  Aspects  of  the  Indochinese  cultural  heritage 

Information  available  from  personal  contacts,  government  reports,  agency 
ex))erience.  .self -interpretation  by  refugees,  and  the  behavior  of  unaccompanied 
minors  indicate  that  the  majority  of  the  Indochinese  young  people  have  lived  in 
extended  family  groups  from  whom  they  have  drawn  feelings  of  acceptance  and 
togetherness,  and  a  pattern  of  family  interdependence.  At  the  time  of  resettle- 
ment, these  feelings  may  or  may  not  be  transferred  to  the  placement  agency  and 
foster  pai-ents  who  become  an  "in  loco"  extended  family.  The  focus  of  respon- 
sibility and  security  for  the  Indochinese  is  on  the  family  rather  than  on  the 
individual.  This  family-oriented  outlook  on  life  is  supported  by  Indochinese  pat- 
terns of  courtesy,  friendliness,  gentleness,  humor  and  face-saving  behavior.  Cul- 
tural responses  to  interaction  with  others  tend  to  be  pleasing  (though  not  neces- 
sarily franlv)  and  the  expectation  exists  that  friendship  and  family  relationships 
involve  sharing  what  one  has. 

Cultural  patterns  of  the  dominance  of  males  and  elders,  and  of  the  codes  of 
polite  behavior  affect  resettlement  adjustment  as  do  the  patterns  of  personal 
relationships.  Most  of  the  Indochinese  refugees  are  Buddhist.  Confucian,  or 
Catholic,  or  a  combination  of  these.  Belief  in  the  spirits  of  the  dead  and  unseen 
forces  may  figure  in  their  religious  practices  and  life  style.  Pastoral  and  con- 
nregational  relationships  as  known  in  the  United  States  are  seldom  familiar  to 
the  refugee  minor. 

Agency  experience  indicates  that  social  status  may  figure  significantly  in  the 
relationships  of  Indochinese  refugees  with  each  other.  Youth  may  be  eager  to 
eslaltlish  contacts  with  their  countrymen,  yet  withdraw  from  the  opportunities 
available  to  them.  They  are  imcomfortable  with  those  they  consider  to  be  of 
higher  or  lower  status  than  themselves.  The  status  level  is  often  determined  by 
speech,  and  by  the  geographic  location  and  vocation  of  the  parent.  This  cultural 
l^attern  becomes  important  as  flip  agency  and  foster  parents  encourage  youth 
to  find  compatriots  with  whom  to  share  their  past  and  their  future. 

A  Vietname.se  cultural  practice,  of  significance  in  resettlement,  is  that  of  using 
minors  as  unpaid  family  servants.  Agency  experience  to  date  suggests  that  it  is 
not  unusual  for  Vietnamese  fam'b'ps  to  have  within  their  membership  non-rela- 
tive young  people  who  serve  in  this  capacity.  In  Vietnam,  they  lived  with  the 
families  in  the  role  of  dom-^^stics.  At  the  time  of  flight,  tliev  accompanied  and 
assisted  the  families.  Upon  arrival  in  the  United  States,  they  were  admitted 
as  f.ini'ly  meni'iors.  However,  their  family  status  continued  to  be  that  of  un- 
paid servants.  When  the  existence  of  these  young  domestics  has  become  known 
to  American  authorities,  their  status  has  been  changed  from  that  of  family 
member  to  that  of  unattached  minor.  As  unattached  m'nors.  they  receive  the 
same  maintenance  and  protective  services  as  the  unaccompanied  minors. 

I'naccompanied  minors,  and  those  who  have  beome  unattached  in  the  resettle- 
ment process,  are  high  risk  groups  whose  rapid  life  changes  make  adiustment 
lirt'car'nus  and  uncertain.  A  stabilized,  comfortable  outlook  may  at  times  seem 
well-nigh  impossible  of  achievement.  If  in  the  resettlement  process  the  youth  can 
find  securitv.  a  .sense  of  belonging,  and  beginning  Ifinsiuace  competence,  these  may 
form  a  foundation  for  positive  movement  towards  the  future. 

LTRS  has  prepared  a  number  of  orientation  brochures  for  its  sponsors,  ref- 
ugees, regional  con.sultants  and  agency  staff.  Among  them  are :  "Face  to  Face— 
The  ^Ministry  of  Refugee  Resettlement."  "An  Introduction  to  the  History  and 
Culture  of  Vietnam."  "Cambodia— The  Land  and  Its  People,"  "Laos— The  Land 
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and  The  People,"  "An  Introduction  (o  Various  Etlmic  Groups  from  Laos," 
"Welcome — Brochures  to  Refugees,"  "Learning  English :  An  Introductory  Guide 
for  Sponsors  of  Indochinese  Refugees,"  etc. 

2.  Language 

It  is  a  truism  that  communication  is  essential  for  effective  resettlement  in  a 
foreign  land.  LSS  agencies,  foster  homes  and  schools  are  investing  time,  in- 
genuity and  patience  in  assisting  the  minors  in  learning  English.  Constant 
exposure  to  the  spoken  word  eventually  tune  ears  to  the  language  sounds.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  is  the  hard,  slow  way.  Much  can  bo  done  to  hasten  the  process 
of  learning  to  speak  English. 

In(lo<'hinese  members  of  LSS  agency  staffs  welcome  and  orient  the  new- 
comers. Thereafter,  they  are  available  to  assist  the  refugee  youth,  his  foster 
parents  and  others  who  are  sharing  in  his  adjustment.  Foster  parents  and  chil- 
dren tell  humorously  of  their  use  of  signs  and  body  language  for  connnunication. 
They  speak  of  well-used  dictionaries  and  simple  reading  material  which  is  made 
available.  A  telephone  call  is  a  common  source  of  help.  An  Indochinese  with  some 
competence  in  English  can  interpret  by  telephone  in  turn  to  parent  and  child. 
Or.  an  LSS  agency  staff  member  can  explain  things  in  a  telephone  conversation. 
In  some  instances,  foster  children  are  tutored  regiilarly  by  their  foster  parents. 

School  is  bewildering  for  those  who  cannot  understand  the  language.  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  have  been  available  to  employ  teachers  of  ESL  (English  As 
A  Second  Language).  Sometimes,  tutors  are  provided  in  the  schools.  There  are 
teaohers  who  are  ready  to  give  special  help.  Special  rending  classes  designed  for 
slow  readers  are  used  frequently.  In  some  instances,  minors  have  been  released 
from  one  school  for  part  of  each  day  to  receive  tutoring  in  another  school  or 
in  a  community  center.  In  schools  with  large  enrollments  of  Indochinese  ref- 
ugees, special  jjooks,  tapes  and  records  are  provided.  School  counselors  have 
been  especially  helpful  in  coordinating  school  programs  and  services  in  line  with 
the  needs  of  individual  youth.  On  occasion  foster  parents  and  I;SS  agencies  have 
arranged  for  the  youth  to  attend  small  private  schools  in  which  they  can  receive 
individual  att-^ntion. 

Other  sources  of  assistance  are  found  in  the  language  programs  of  community 
agencies,  nationality  organizations  and  resettlement  agencies.  Government  funds 
are  available  for  some  of  the.se  programs. 

Foster  parents  ore  generous  in  assisting  the  young  people.  Some  have  set  up 
regular  periods  for  language  tutoring.  Parents  and  minors  describe  determined 
joint  efforts  to  have  the  youth  master  the  language,  and  their  pleasure  when 
communication  has  been  established.  Consistent  language  assistance  over  con- 
siderable periods  of  time  is  helping  many  youth  find  their  places  in  home,  school 
and  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  instances  minors  have  received  minimum  support 
as  they  struggled  to  speak,  read  and  write  the  English  languase.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  failure  to  provide  sufficient  opportunity  is  usually  due  to  pressure 
of  other  responsibilities.  Helping  an  Indochinese  youth  may  require  more  time 
and  patience  than  home  or  school  is  willing  to  make  available.  For  some  minors, 
inadequate  placement  procedures  have  resulted  in  instruction  inappropriate 
to  their  needs.  The  seriousness  of  surh  lapses  may  not  be  recognized  for  some 
time  by  other  than  they  boy  or  girl  vvho  finds  himself  shut  off  from  normal 
coufmunication. 

3.  Education 

Successful  school  experience  involves  introduction  of  the  school  and  student, 
appropriate  placement,  special  assistance  with  school  requirements  and  more, 
language  study,  tutoring,  career  counseling,  and  opportunities  for  Americans 
tnd  Indochinese  to  share  activities. 

The  experience  of  the  youth  in  American  schools  has  been  encouraging.  In  most 
instances,  they  have  been  welcomed  and  are  receiving  special  consideration  m 
course  selection,  English  instruction  and  the  development  of  reading  skills.  Yet 
until  they  master  the  language  it  is  discouraging  for  the  minors  that  they  are 
unable  to  understand  class  discussion  in  such  subjects  as  literature  and  social 
studies.  Comparatively,  mathematics  and  science  are  easier  to  understand.  School 
comiselors  and  friendly  teachers  and  coaches  have  helped  in  orientation  and  ad- 
justment processes.  Sometimes  a  tutor  has  been  available.  Often  other  Indochinese 
students  or  class  leaders  have  accompanied  the  newcomers  to  assigned  class  rooms 
and  to  lunch  and  have  oriented  them  to  buildings,  playground  and  transportation. 

4S  -4?.0 — TO 2S 
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When  the  vouth  have  excelled  iu  a  school  subject  or  activity,  this  sucess  hr.s 
afforded  feelings  of  self  worth.  When  everything  has  seemed  confused  and  un- 
intelligable.  the  process  has  been  painful.  To  her  embarrassment,  one  shy  young 
girl  struggling  to  understand  a  discussion  of  American  history  found  herself 
dozing  towards  the  end  of  the  class  period.  Foster  parents  have  taken  special 
care  to  encourage  and  sustain  frustrated  students  during  their  first  weeks  of 
school. 

Schools  and  parents  report  that  the  youth  try  hard,  and  in  time  most  of  them 
can  ;.;r!is])  tl)e:r  cMurse  content.  Youth  ;nul  parents  say  the  youth  study  long 
liours  at  home,  making  frequent  use  of  bilingual  dictionaries. 

Sometimes  at  school,  newcomers  will  be  teased  and  ridiculed.  Such  experiences 
are  borne  with  considerable  dignity  in  most  instances.  Foster  parents'  support 
at  home  helps  them  to  face  this  not  unusual  phenomenon. 

In  selecting  foster  homes,  agencies  give  special  attention  to  the  availability 
of  appropriate  schools.  Sometimes  the  parents  will  choose  a  private  school  which 
is  small  and  can  offer  more  individual  attention  than  larger  public  schools.  The 
majority  of  youth,  however,  enroll  in  public  schools.  Agency  staff  and  foster 
parents  become  acquainted  with  the  schools,  often  together,  and  plan  with  the 
schools  for  enrollement  of  minors.  They  are  then  in  a  position  to  interpret  needs 
and  to  continue  contact  with  the  schools  as  occasion  demands. 

Some  youth  arrive  in  the  United  States  without  realizing  they  will  hnve  ap- 
portunity  for  full-time  education.  The  availabillity  of  a  school  experience  then 
comes  as  a  special  privilege.  Since  1975,  a  number  of  minors  have  completed 
high  school  and  some  of  these  have  enrolled  in  college  or  university.  They  have 
learned  how  to  take  advantage  of  scholarships,  support  plans  and  part-time 
work  to  finance  their  college  level  study.  Other  youth  choose  to  pursue  vocational 
rather  than  academic  education.  They  are  helped  by  school  counselors,  parents, 
agency  staff  and  experienced  friends  to  know  what  is  available  to  them.  Still 
others  leave  school  for  full-time  employment :  these  are  in  the  minority. 

During  the  school  year  and  summer  vacations,  both  boys  and  girls  are  finding 
and  pursuing  part  or  full-time  work.  They  may  work  as  helpers  in  restaurants, 
filling  stations  and  stores,  deliver  papers  or  do  simple  manual  jobs.  At  the  be- 
ginning, they  earn  the  minimum  wage.  When  they  are  available  to  work  full- 
time,  if  their  English  is  reasonably  good  and  they  have  had  some  experience, 
they  may  qualify  for  more  than  the  minimum  wage. 

.}.   Rrliffinn 

The  majority  of  youth  assisted  have  come  from  Buddhist  or  Tatholic  families. 
A  few  .ire  Protestants.  Vietnamese  adults  who  have  been  consulted  say  the 
Buddhist"  way  of  life  is  recognized  as  desirable  even  though  the  youths'  previous 
participation  in  Buddhist  functions  may  have  been  minimal. 

A  question  arises  as  to  the  religious  responsibilit.v  of  a  Protestant  resettlement 
program  to  refugee  youth  who  are  i-esettling  in  a  nation  which  is  primarily  ori- 
ented towards  the  Christian  faith.  The  general  principle  has  been  followed  that 
there  sliould  be  no  effort  to  proselytize.  For  the  Catholics,  there  is  little  problem. 
Cathdlic  parishes  are  availaliie  to  receive  them.  For  the  Buddhists,  no  nearby 
jiagoda  may  be  available  in  which  English  or  an  Tndochinese  language  is  spoken, 
though  as  the  number  of  refugees  increases.  Tndochinese  pagodas  are  being 
estnblivlied. 

Parents  and  youth  have  responded  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the  question  of 
religious  affiliation.  Often  .voutJi  have  expres.sed  a  minimum  of  interest  in  estab- 
lishiiiiT  contact  with  their  traditional  religion.  The.v  have  been  content  to  accom- 
pany tlipir  foster  p'lvents  to  religious  services,  or  to  keep  apart  from  any  conven- 
tional ohsei'vances.  Except  fur  participation  in  hol.v  day  observances,  the  Buddhist 
youtli  may  have  had  little  contact  with  observances  of  their  faith.  Occasionally, 
parp7its  have  sought  to  establish  such  contacts.  Or.  when  youth  have  expressed 
iiltercst  in  closer  affiliation,  their  wishes  have  i)een  respected  and  encouraged. 

Aireilc.v  staff  recognize  the  values  in  the  participation  of  youth  in  their  tradi- 
tional religious  functions.  Religion  can  be  a  sustaining  force  as  the.y  re-establish 
their  identity.  Xo  one  iiattern  is  being  followed,  but  there  is  increasing  aware- 
nes'^  of  the  dual  infliu'nces  of  the  religious  and  cultures  of  the  home  coubtries 
and  of  the  coiuitry  of  resettlement.  A  question  has  been  raised  whether  a  desir- 
able policy  might  be  to  make  easily  available  to  the  youth  the  opportunity  for 
contracts  with  both  religions,  those  of  the  natural  and  foster  parents.  The  youth 
r-an  then  make  i)ersona]  clioices  which  meet  their  needs  in  the  resettlement  period 
of  tlieir  lives. 
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From  time  to  time,  local  aiul  iiatictuul  media  in-escllt  information  con'-erniug 
the  reliiiiou  and  cnlture  of  the  refngees  and  report  on  local  programs  and  festivi- 
ties. These  have  heipn  helpfnl  to  the  yonth,  their  foster  parents  and  the  interested 
pnblic  Also,  conlhlnnity  and  school  libraries  are  providin.i!:  soine  religious  and 
t-nltnral  literatnre  aplu-opriate  to  yimth.  As  the  (inality  and  variety  of  sm-li 
programs  increase,  the  <li,i;nity  and  beanty  of  Indochlnese  religions  and  cnUures 
crtn  heuonie  rtn  indrtaKing  stJurt-e  of  pride  to  refngee  yotith  iii  a  new  land. 

o.  Lcyul  matters  uffccting  '<1dius  uhil  i'relfare 

(1)  Ininiif/ration  rcqidniiiciita. — in  the  cnrrent  programs,  xinaccompiiiiicd  Indo- 
china refngee  minors  are  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  parolees  or  condi- 
tional entrants.  Th;'ir  statns  may  lie  ad.jnsted  lo  pernument  resWK'nce  after  two 
years  of  residence,.  The  minors  and  those  respcmsible  for  tliem  often  lack  nnder- 
standing  of  the  hiinors'  temponuy  innnigration  statns.  the  procednres  necessary 
to  estaiilish  permanent  residence  and  the  legal  requirements  for  aliens  umier 
the  immigration  law.  .-nch  as  the  annual  alien  registration  each  January  and 
the  importance  of  not  misphicing  the  immigration  identittcatiou  forms  (Arrival- 
Departure  Record  1-94  or  the  Alien  Registration  Card). 

These  are  technical  matters,  easily  misunderstood  or  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
The  minors  may  not  he  aware  of  their  importance.  Conversations  with  minors 
and  their  foster  parents  highlight  the  need  for  greater  understanding.  Sug- 
gestions were  made  that  thorough  instruction  in  non-technical  language  be 
provided  to  the  minors,  their  foster  parents,  and.  if  possible,  school  personnel. 
This  might  be  done  individually  or  in  small  groups.  Such  ins.truction  would  be 
sup])lemented  by  LIRS  and  government  pamphlets. 

(2)  Stii>i)ort  (care  and  maintoianrc  costs). — Presently  unaccompanied  minors 
are  supported  Iiy  federal  funds  available  for  reimbursement  to  the  states  under 
the  Indochina  Refugee  Assistance  Act.  This  federal  100%  reimbursement  to  the 
states  may  or  may  not  be  renewed  from  year  to  year.  Should  it  not  be  renewed, 
the  states  would  carry  part  of  the  support  responsibility.  States  with  large 
popnhltions  of  refugee  minors  could  find  this  difficult.  Also,  lack  of  assured 
support  places  governmental  and  voluntary  child  care  agencies  in  uncertain  posi- 
tions for  planning.  The  uncertainty  can  also  contribute  to  the  insecurity  of  the 
minors. 

The  question  of  possible  assured  federal  support  to  the  states  for  the  period 
of  the  refugee's  minority  is  under  consideration  by  federal  oflRcials.  Since  the 
minors  enter  the  TTnited  States  under  federal  programs  designed  to  meet  national 
responsibilities,  a  provision  for  theit  100%  federal  support  until  they  reach  their 
majority  may  become  iwssible.  If  so,  some  of  the  nagging  questions  of  agency 
planning  wolild  be  solved. 

r.3)  Lefial  lyrotrctivc  sei-rices. — Laws  which  define  the  responsibility  for  de- 
liehdent  minors  are  enacted  by  the  states,  not  the  federal  government.  Responsl- 
bilit.v  for  the  minors,  such  as  custody  or  guardianship,  is  determined  within  the 
state  of  first  residence.  These  laws  vary  from  state  to  state.  They  set  forth  who 
shall  be  responsible  in  the  event  of  illness  or  disaster,  or  who  shall  make  decisions 
on  iilace  of  residence,  who  repre.sents  the  minor  in  legal  proceedings  and  who 
carries  responsibility  for  slipport. 

(4)  Other  le!)al  provisioiis. — In  addition  to  tho.se  to  which  attention  ha,*?  been 
called,  there  ai-e  oth6t-  American  legal  provisions  of  which  the  refugee  minor 
needs  to  learn  as  preparation  for  adult  living.  Again,  from  time  to  time  inter- 
pretative information  has  been  given,  but  no  consistent  program  of  orientation 
for  the  minor  has  emerged.  Among  the  provisions  of  which  they  should  be  aware 
are  those  relating  to  lesal  age  for  working,  minimum  wage  requirements,  social 
security  programs,  unemployment  insurance,  medicaid,  membership  in  labor 
imions  and  income  tax  requirements.  Also,  as  he  reaches  the  age  of  emancipation, 
the  minor  needs  to  know  to  whom  to  turn  for  leeral  protection  and  counsel.  The 
foster  parent  or  the  LSS  agency  may  be  nearby  to  offer  help,  or  the  minor  may 
have  lost  contact  with  Iioth  and  be  without  reliable  counsel.  Also  of  importance 
is  for  the  emancipated  minor  to  be  aware  of  the  availability  of  the  national  re- 
isettlement  agency  for  referral  or  assistance. 

().  Commvnity  resources 

LSS  agency  experience  is  showing  the  importance  of  placing  youth  \\\  homes 
which  are  within  reach  of  resources  important  to  their  welfare.  Often  this 
means  placement  in  an  urban  area,  or  within  relatively  frequent  and  inexpen- 
sive access  to  an  urban  area. 
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Among  the  resources  which  have  been  found  to  have  special  values  for  refugees 

Schools  of  recognized  excellence  in  which  counselling  staff  are  available. 
Schools  having  diverse  curricula  including  special  provisions  for  non-English 
speaking  students  and  a  variety  of  extra-curricular  activities  have  offered 
refugee  students  support  and  challenge  suited  to  their  capacities  and  needs. 

:\Iental  health  facilities,  particularly  those  with  Indochinese  staff  or  staff 
experienced  in  treating  adolescents  of  non-American  cultures.  Among  facilities 
which  have  been  used  successfully  are  youth  counseling  services,  child  guidance 
clinics,  hospital  crisis  units  for  adolescents  and  psychiatric  consultation  serv- 
ices. When  youth  have  needed  special  direction  apart  from  their  foster  homes, 
vouth  treatment  centers  have  been  used  successfully. 

Medical  and  dental  clinics  which  are  available  to  youth  who  qualify  for  public 

cnre. 

Vocational  training  facilities  and  youth  employment  services  suited  to  youth 
who  have  limited  language  skills. 

Commimity  sports,  crafts  and  recreational  programs. 

Access  to  peers  and  families  of  their  nationality  through  formal  and  informal 
nationality  organizations.  Such  contacts  can  be  helpful  in  giving  continuity  to 
the  lives  of  young  people  separated  from  their  families. 

Access  to  the  placement  agency  having  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  the 
fdsver  home  and  for  cousnltation  with  the  foster  parents.  In  periods  of  difficulty, 
youth  have  sou.sht  contacts  with  agencies  by  telephone  and  in  person.  The  avail- 
jibility  of  this  supporting  service  has  strengthened  them  in  their  adjustment 
processes. 

V.    REUNION    WITH    PARENTS    OR    OTHER   RELATIVES 

While  there  is  little  possibility  that  the  refugee  youth  will  return  to  their 
homelands  and  be  reunited  with  their  families,  the  possibility  does  exist  that 
parents  or  other  close  relatives  will  be  able  to  come  to  the  United  States,  or  to 
another  country.  LIRS  is  committed  to  family  reunion  when  this  is  possible,  and 
stands  ready  to  assist  in  its  achievement. 

The  parents  of  several  of  the  unaccompanied  youth  have  already  arrived  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  the  parents  of  three  young 
brothers  now  in  the  United  States  are  known  to  be  among  the  "boat  people" 
hoping  to  reach  this  country.  The  numbers  who  come  may  increase  as  parents 
learn  where  their  children  are  living  and  of  the  possibilities  for  reunion. 

It  seems  possible  that  family  reunion  whatever  its  values  will  require  periods 
of  adjustment  by  the  youth  and  their  families.  The  youth  may  have  absorbed 
American  patterns  of  life  which  are  strange  to  the  parents.  In  the  instance  of 
voung  children,  they  may  have  lost  facility  in  speaking  their  mother  tongue.  Or, 
it  is  possible  that  the  expectations  of  the  youth  and  their  parents  are  greater 
than  the  reality.  In  instances  of  these  kinds,  agencies  will  need  to  be  aware  of 
the  possibilities  and  to  give  the  youth  and  their  families  support  as  they  readjust 
to  life  together. 

Older  siblings,  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins  have  also  entered  the  United  States 
as  refugees  and  may  be  in  touch  with  the  youth.  When  relatives  have  been 
located,"agencies  are  planning  with  the  youth  for  the  contacts  they  desire  which 
are  appropriate.  It  is  not  unusual  for  an  older  sibling  who  is  employed  to  estab- 
hsh  a  home  for  younger  brothers  or  sisters. 

As  agencies  gain  experience  with  family  reunions,  they  can  contribute  needed 
to'lmical  skill  and  emotional  support  to  help  youth  and  their  relatives  reestabhsh 
themselves  as  family  units. 

VI.   CONCLUSIONS 

In  recapitulation,  the  experience  herein  reported  relates  to  Indochinese  adoles- 
cent refugees  who  entered  the  United  States  without  their  parents.  The  following 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  Lutheran  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Service  and  its  Lutheran  Child  welfare  agencies.  These  conclusions  are 
directlv  applicable  to  the  American  situation.  However,  in  principle  application 
may  be  made  to  the  situation  of  any  nation  which  is  resettling  unaccompanied 
minor  refugees. 

The  findinfifs  suggest  * 

1.  Revision  and  codification  of  immigration,  support  and  custody  laws  are 
needed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  States  refugee  programs^ 
Refugee  immigration  policies  and  laws  need  to  be  defined  m  terms  of  long-range 
resettlement  goals. 
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Custody  or  guardianship  should  be  held  by  a  public  or  private  voluntary  agency 
rather  than  foster  parents.  The  agencies  have  ongoing  programs  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  changes  and  stresses  of  individual  foster  homes. 

Official  statements  on  legal  matters  written  in  non-technical,  bi-lingual  lan- 
guage should  be  made  available  by  federal  and  state  governments  to  all  persons 
concerned  with  resettlement,  especially  the  refugee  minors  themselves.  As  legal 
provisions  and  procedures  are  clarified,  these  too  should  be  distributed. 

2.  Full  federal  support  should  be  assured  for  the  maintenance,  health  care 
and  education  of  unaccompanied  refugee  minors.  This  care  should  be  available 
for  the  duration  of  their  minority  and  for  several  months  into  a  transition  period. 

Federal  financing  should  be  provided  for  support  services  for  refugee  minors 
from  the  time  of  their  reception  until  they  have  made  the  transition  from  minor- 
ity to  adult  status.  This  support  should  be  maintained  at  a  level  to  make  possible 
consistent  professional  staff  services  in  home  finding,  orientation  and  continuous 
counseling  for  refugee  youth,  their  foster  parents  and  related  supporting  service 
staff.  The  minors  are  admitted  as  an  expression  of  national  concern  and  should 
receive  support  from  federal  sources. 

3.  Wholehearted,  informed  support  of  the  youth  resettlement  program  by  con- 
stituencies, board  and  administrative  staff  is  essential  for  long-range  planning 
and  service.  Without  such  support,  recruitment  of  foster  homes,  use  of  com- 
munity resources  and  the  financing  and  staffing  of  programs  can  be  precarious 
and  ineffective.  A  primary  contribution  of  the  voluntary  agency  may  be  the 
understanding  and  support  it  creates  within  its  constituency. 

4.  Within  the  LIRS-assisted  programs,  there  is  evidence  of  interest  in  con- 
tinued and  extended  youth  resettlement.  Agencies  of  special  competence  should 
be  invited  to  carry  the  program  forward.  Each  agency  should  estimate  the  number 
of  minors  it  wishes  to  receive  and  then  contract  with  the  state  or  local  authorities 
for  support  and  services.  Agencies  selected  should  have  special  competence  in 
serving  adolescent  youth.  American  and  Indochinese  professional  staff  should 
be  used.  Also,  skilled  interpreters  will  be  necessary.  The  role  of  the  LSS  agency 
vis-a-vis  local  child  welfare  authorities  and  LIRS  and  vice  versa  should  be 
clearly  defined.  Periodical  reports  to  LIRS  regarding  the  situation  of  the  minor 
and  a  continuing  flow  of  relevant  information  to  the  LSS  child  welfare  staff 
should  be  part  of  the  arrangement. 

5.  The  present  pattern  of  placement  of  refugee  youth  in  American  foster  homes 
should  continue.  Experience  shows  that  the  use  of  American  foster  homes  has 
heen  successful  in  the  majority  of  resettlement  situations.  It  also  suggests  that 
additional  foster  homes  can  be  recruited  and  oriented  to  the  special  responsi- 
bil^'ties  of  serving  refugee  youth. 

Foster  homes  should  be  selected  for  their  capability  to  give  affection,  emotional 
support  and  guidance  to  youth  from  other  cultures.  The  range  of  needed  orienta- 
tion and  consiiltation  service  has  been  described  in  some  detail.  Regular  indi- 
vidual consultations  with  parents  and  minors,  group  meetings  with  parents,  and 
gatherings  of  youth,  foster  parents  and  agency  staff  should  be  built  into  the 
programs. 

Special  attention  should  continue  to  be  given  to  helping  refugee  youth  to 
acquire  command  of  the  English  language  and  to  make  use  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities. Contacts  with  their  countrymen  and  with  their  religious  and  cultural 
heritage  should  be  facilitated  for  youth.  Special  and  continuous  effort  should  be 
made  to  help  them  understand  their  immigration  and  legal  status  and  to  have 
hasic  knowledge  of  American  Social  Security,  employment  and  welfare  programs. 

6.  LIRS-related  agencies  should  be  encouraged  to  experiment  with  and  develop 
patterns  of  resettlement  other  than  American  foster  homes.  These  additional  pat- 
terns could  be  used  as  supplements  to  foster  home  experiences.  Or.  they  could  be 
used  as  resources  for  youth  who  give  indication  they  cannot  accept  life  in  Ameri- 
can foster  homes.  Among  possible  patterns  which  have  been  mentioned  are  Indo- 
Chinese  foster  homes,  group  homes  and  independent  living  arrangements.  The 
youth  involved  should  have  full  access  to  agency  support  systems  in  educational, 
vocational,  recreational,  mental  health  and  health  services.  Refugee  child  care 
programs  should  be  coordinated  with  all  a.spects  of  the  agency's  resettlement 
program. 

7.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  reliable  information  about  the  minors 
to  be  resettled  while  they  are  still  in  the  camps  in  Asia.  This  will  enable  advance 
planning  for  their  welfare.  Competent  bi-lingual  staff  who  are  oriented  to  social 
service  needs  should  be  used  to  gather  the  information. 

48-4.30—79^—29 
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8.  Under  the  present  circumstances  in  which  refugee  youth  com  directly  from 
Asia,  special  foster  homes  for  the  temporary  reception  and  orientation  of  small 
groups  of  youth  should  be  developed  by  the  receiving  agencies.  Some  of  the  func- 
tions of  such  centers  have  been  described  earlier.  Developments  of  these  centers 
by  the  agencies  receiving  the  youth  may  be  an  important  next  step  in  building 
the  resettlement  program. 

9.  The  structure  and  way  of  work  of  the  national  agency  and  its  local  affiliates 
should  be  understood  and  supported  by  government  authorities  on  federal  and 
state  and  local  levels.  Agencies  within  the  LIES  structure  should  be  kept  in- 
formed concerning  national  developments  and  enncouraged  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  with  those  of  other  agencies.  Agency  representatives  should  have  the 
responsibility  to  confer  with  state  and  county  governmental  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies concerning  their  programs  and  needs.  Opportunity  should  be  assured  for 
regular  exchange  of  experiences  within  the  LIRS  group  of  agencies  both  among 
the  social  work  and  the  administrative  staffs.  Coordination  of  their  efforts 
should  be  facilitated. 

10.  The  LIRS  program  for  unaccompanied  Indochinese  minors  has  had  posi- 
tive results.  Youth  are  responding  to  patient,  friendly,  intelligent  nurturing. 
AVith  few  exceptions,  they  show  progress  in  school  and  satisfactory  adaptation 
to  their  living  conditions.  Many  have  already  moved  into  wholesome  independent 
living  situations. 

Because  of  these  positive  aspects  of  the  program,  few  complaints  are  received 
from  agency  constituencies  concerning  the  agencies'  involvement  in  resettle- 
ment. As  a  group,  the  minors  offer  promise  of  becoming  stable,  self-supporting 
and  responsible  residents  of  the  United  States.  No  experiences  have  occurred 
which  suggest  the  refugee  program  is  counter  to.  or  in  any  was  detrimental  to 
the  American  way  of  life. 

For  so  long  as  need  exists,  the  program  for  the  resettlement  of  unaccompanied 
Inochinese  minors  should  go  forward.  The  welfare  and  protection  of  the  minors 
should  be  of  paramount  importance. 

[Attachment] 

American  Council  of  "^'oluntary  Agencies 

FOR  Foreign  Service,  Inc., 
2Vew?  York,  N.Y.,  September  30,  1979. 

Recommendations  Regarding  Unaccompanied  Minors 

The  undersigned  ad  hoc  committee  was  asked  by  the  Children's  Committee 
of  ACVA  to  prepare  recommendations  regarding  the  resettlement  of  unaccom- 
panied minors  who  are  among  the  Indochinese  refugee  population  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  is  our  understanding  that  while  many  of  the  facts  concerning  this  group 
are  not  clear,  the  majority  of  the  youths  involved  are  in  camps  in  Thailand,  that 
they  are  adolescent  males  and  to  a  large  extent  from  Laos.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  memorandum  we  are  focusing  our  comments  on  individuals  under  18  years 
of  age,  since  in  the  U.S.  and  many  other  countries,  the  trend  is  to  consider  18  as 
the  age  at  which  an  individual  attains  majority. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  recent  history  that  unaccompanied  minors  have 
appeared  among  refugee  populations  and  the  recommendations  set  forth  below 
are  based  on  knowledge  gained  especially  from  Post  World  War  II  experiences 
with  various  refugee  groups  (eg:  Hungarians,  Cubans).  Even  more  recently, 
there  has  been  experience  in  resettling  unaccompanied  minors  among  the  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  who  came  directly  to  the  U.S.  in  1975. 

The  overriding  principles  in  any  sound  planning  for  minors  dictate  that  there 
be  an  opportunity  for  an  individualized  assessment  of  each  young  person's  situ- 
ation prior  to  the  formulation  of  any  plan  for  resettlement  and  that  planning 
for  the  future  be  based  on  a  variety  of  alternatives. 

These  assessments  should  first  and  foremost  consider  the  possibility  of  pre- 
serving existing  familial  or  personal  ties  which  the  unaccompanied  minor  may 
already  have  to  other  refugees — whether  such  refugees  are  still  in  Southeast 
Asia,  in  the  process  of  movement  to  or  already  resettled  in  another  country.  This 
alternative  would  require  that  the  families  or  persons  with  whom  the  minor  is  to 
be  resettled  be  involved  in  the  planning  process,  with  due  consideration  given  to 
the  practical  realities  of  their  assuming  the  social  and  legal  responsibilities 
involved. 
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For  those  miuors  wlio  are  truly  without  ties,  the  most  appropriate  alternative 
would  most  likely  be  some  form  of  foster  care.  The  experience  of  child  welfare 
agencies  in  the  U.S.  suggests  that  in  developing  foster  care  plans  for  minors,  a 
variety  of  choices  should  be  considered,  including  : 

Placement,  where  possible,  with  families  of  similar  cultural  background  to  the 
minor  involved. 

Placement  with  families  not  of  the  same  cultural  background  who  have  special 
sensitivity  to  cultural  differences  and  the  ability  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  up- 
rooted young  people. 

Some  form  of  group  placement.  Group  placements  have  proved  effective  in  the 
U.S.  in  planning  for  older  adolescents,  especially  those  who  may  have  difficulties 
in  adjusting  to  a  family  foster  home. 

To  implement  the  principles  and  recommendations  outlined  above,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  a  competent  professional  team  carry  out  in  depth 
assessments  of  the  unaccompanied  minor  refugee  population  where  they  are 
presently  located.  Possibly  the  UNHCR,  which  has  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding care  and  legal  protection  for  all  refugees,  could  contract  with  a  voluntary 
agency  to  carry  out  this  assessment  and  to  continue  appropriate  planning.  It  is 
assumed  that  some  youths  will  have  close  ties  with  families  or  persons  in  coun- 
tries other  than  the  U.S.  and  that  placement  in  such  countries  will  need  to  be 
explored. 

For  those  minors  for  whom  movement  to  the  United  States  proves  to  be  the  best 
alternative,  the  team  would  need  to  work  with  the  U.S.  authorities  to  facilitate 
movement  to  the  U.S.  with  entry  being  achieved  either  through  refugee  or 
immigrant  status.  We  would  recommend  that  those  resettlement  agencies  with 
competence  in  child  welfare  programs  be  asked  to  participate  in  placement 
planning.  The  objective  should  be  to  move  those  refugee  youths  who  come  to  the 
U.S.  into  the  existing  child  welfare  system  so  that  they  can  become  eligible  for 
the  same  services  and  protection  that  are  available  to  all  children  and  youth  in 
their  place  of  residence.  In  all  instances,  proper  attention  would  need  to  be  given 
to  the  question  of  legal  custody — the  arrangements  for  which  vary  from  one  state 
to  another — and  to  follow  up  service  by  an  appropriate  social  agency. 

It  is  this  committee's  understanding  that  there  has  been  some  discussion  about 
the  possibility  of  arranging  for  adoptive  placement  of  unaccompanied  minor 
refugees  presently  in  Southeast  Asia.  Considering  the  ages  of  the  minors  involved, 
and  the  problems  inherent  in  adoptive  placement  of  older  youths,  the  difficulties 
that  would  exist  in  meeting  the  legal  and  documentary  requirements  for  adoptive 
planning  and  the  questionable  severing  of  legal  ties  to  parents  or  other  relatives 
in  their  countries  of  origin,  we  anticipate  that  adoption  planning  would  be  ap- 
propriate only  in  rare  and  isolated  situations. 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  strongly  urge  that  for  unaccompanied  minors  in 
refugee  camps  who  have  close  ties  to  families  who  are  eligible  to  come  to  the 
U.S.  under  the  new  parole  program,  every  consideration  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  the  minors  involved  accompanying  those  families  at  the  time  of  their  im- 
migration. 

Sidney  Talisman, 
ACN8,  Chairman  (Americam.  Council  of  Nationalities  Services). 

Danica  Adjemovitch, 
ACVA  {American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreiffn  Service). 

Rosalind  Harbis, 
I8S  (International  Social  Service). 
Nancy  Long, 
LIRS  {Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service). 

Dao   Spenceb, 

ACVA. 


Appendix  6 

1979  World  Refugee  Assessment 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Coordinator  fob  Refugee  Affaibs,  Mabch  14,  1979 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

This  assessment  describes  the  current  refugee  situation  and  policies  of  most 
of  the  world's  countries,  identifies  the  main  causes  and  estimates  future  trends 
of  the  refugee  flow,  and  examines  the  scal'e  and  distribution  of  international 
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resources  now  being  devoted  to  the  refugee  relief  effort.  While  it  is  intended 
to  provide  information  useful  in  the  development  of  United  States  refugee  policy, 
it  is  not  a  statement  of  policy. 

The  assessment  is  based  upon  information  obtained  from  executive  branch 
agencies  with  responsibilities  in  the  United  States  refugee  effort,  international 
refugee  relief  organizations  aflSliated  with  the  United  Nations  system,  private 
voluntary  agencies,  and  recent  reporting  from  United  States  diplomatic  missions. 

Refugee  numbers  in  the  assessment  fi^'equently  are  described  as  estimates  or 
approximations.  This  is  necessary  due  to  changes  in  the  refugee  flow,  inade- 
quate access  to  some  refugee  populations,  and  the  inability  as  well  as,  in  some 
instances,  the  unwillingness  of  some  governments  to  provide  data.  Precision  is 
further  imp'eded  by  the  difficulty  in  determining  at  what  point  refugees  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  successfully  integrated  into  their  country  of  resettlement 
and  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  international  refugee  relief  programs  for  their 
care  and  maintenance.  The  refugee  numbers  contained  herein  take  these  factors 
into  account  and  represent  carefully  considered  best  estimates. 

1979  World  Refugee  Assessment 
!  principal  findings 

1.  The  world  refugee  population  today  exceeds  that  of  any  period  in  recent 
history.  Refugees  were  generated  in  Africa  and  Southeast  Asia  at  a  substan- 
tially higher  rate  in  1978  than  in  1977.  This  rate  of  flow  will  probably  continue 
and,  for  som'e  African  groups,  could  increase  dramatically  in  the  months  ahead. 

2.  The  refugee  exodus  has  imposed  serious  economic  strains  on  all  countries 
of  first  asylum.  Equally  important  and  threatening  to  a  number  of  governments 
is  the  destabilizing  impact  of  large  numbers  of  refugees  on  the  internal,  political, 
social  and  ethnic  balance  of  their  societies. 

3.  Violent  civil  strife  and  arm'ed  conflict  across  national  boundaries  continue 
to  generate  more  refugees  than  any  other  single  cause,  including  flight  from 
political  oppression,  racial  discrimination,  and  the  search  for  better  economic 
opportunities. 

4.  The  industrialized  countries  of  the  West,  with  the  Unifed  States  in  the 
lead,  provide  most  of  the  funds  for  the  international  refugee  relief  effort.  The 
communist  countries  are  major  sources  of  refugees  and,  except  for  Yugoslavia, 
contribute  virtually  nothing  to  it. 

5.  Their  financial  support  for  international  r'efugee  relief  efforts  notwith- 
standing, except  for  the  United  States,  France,  Australia,  and  Canada,  the 
Western  countries  have  accepted  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Indochinese 
refugees  for  resettlement  to  date.  Very  few  other  countries  have  accepted  more 
than  a  comparative  handful  of  refugees.  Many  countries  ar'e  constrained  from 
participating  in  the  resettlement  effort  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  among 
others,  economic  difficulties,  high  population  density,  and  reluctance  to  accept 
people  of  markedly  different  ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds. 

6.  The  Western  countries  will  maintain  and  probably  raise  somewhat  their 
current  levels  of  support  for  international  refugee  relief  efforts.  The  recent 
agreement  of  ten  European  countries  to  increase  their  intake  of  Indochinese 
r'efugees  in  1979  is  an  encouraging  sign  in  this  regard.  Heightened  awareness  of 
the  refugee  problem  on  the  part  of  countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world  having 
the  resource  base  and  economic  potential  to  absorb  refugees  can  be  expected 
to  lead  to  further  resettlement  programs. 

Europe 

REGIONAL    OVERREVIEW 

The  non-communist  countries  of  Europe  provide  major  financial,  resettlement 
and  policy  support  for  international  refugee  relief  efforts  throughout  the  world. 
In  1978,  their  direct  and  indirect  (through  the  European  Communities)  contri- 
butions to  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  were  $80  million 
out  of  the  $146  million  received.  (The  U.S.  contributed  ,$44  million.)  They  have 
admitted  (with  France  taking  by  far  the  major  portion)  approximately  one 
quarter  of  the  estimated  300.000  Indochinese  refugees  resettled  to  date.  In  addi- 
tion, they  admit  a  continuing  flow  of  refugees  from  Eastern  Europe,  Latin 
America,    the   Middle   East   and   Africa.   Europe's   major   maritime   countries,  I 
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furthermore,  have  cooperated  in  international  efforts  to  ensure  the  rescue  of 
boat  refugees  at  sea. 

With  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia,  the  communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  not  participated  financially  or  otherwise  in  this 
global  effort.  On  the  contrary,  as  countries  that  generate  many  times  more  refu- 
gees than  the  admit,  they  contribute  significantly  to  the  refugee  problem.  Over 
30.000  refugees  (mostly  Soviet  Jews)  left  the  Soviet  Union  in  1978  alone. 

Special  historical,  economic,  political  and  cultural  factors  figure  prominently 
in  European  refugee  policies  : 

Ex-colonial  powers  are  inclined  to  give  priority  to  refugees  from  their  former 
colonies ; 

Spain  has  been  a  haven  for  Latin  Americans  and  is  a  key  transit  point  for 
Cuban  refugees ; 

The  West  German  Government's  program  to  repatriate  ethnic  Germans  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  refugee  pro- 
gram ;  the  repatriation  of  approximately  70.000  ethnic  Germans  in  1978,  how- 
ever, can  be  expected  to  have  figured  in  Bonn's  calc\ilations  about  the  number  of 
refugees  from  other  parts  of  the  world  that  West  Germany  can  absorb ; 

Highly  homogeneous  societies  question  their  ability  to  assimilate  large  num- 
bers of  people  of  markedly  different  ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds ; 

Some  European  countries  are  already  densely  populated ;  others  are  experi- 
encing serious  economic  difficulties. 

Tliese  considerations  notwithstanding,  the  non-communist  countries  of  Europe 
can  be  expected  to  maintain  and  probably  raise  somewhat  their  current  levels 
of  support  for  international  refugee  relief  efforts.  The  recent  agreement  of  ten 
European  countries  to  increase  their  intake  of  Indochinese  refugees  in  1979  is 
an  encouraging  sign  in  this  regard. 

COUNTRY   PKOFILES 

The  following  profiles  contain  key  information  about  the  actions  and  policies 
of  those  nations  that  figure  prominently  in  the  region  as  countries  of  refugee 
resettlement,  temporary  haven,  transit,  or  as  generators  of  refugees. 

FRANCE 

France  has  a  large  and  active  refugee  program  that  admits  14.000-16,000 
refugees  each  year  for  permanent  resettlement.  Because  of  ties  stemming  from 
France's  former  role  as  a  colonial  power  in  Indochina,  the  gx-eat  majority  of 
them — 1.000-1.200  per  month — are  from  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  France's  Indochina  refugee  program  is  roughly  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  United  States :  in  total  numbers,  it  is  second  in  the  world  only  to  the  LT.S. 
program.  Since  197.5,  France  has  received  .55.000-60,000  refugees  from  East  Asia. 
In  addition  to  its  Indochina  program.  France  accepts  approximately  1,000  refu- 
gees per  year  from  Eastern  Europe,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  French  resettlement  process  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  U.S.  model. 
Voluntary  agencies  participate  and  are  reimbursed  by  the  government.  Tempo- 
rary holding  centers  are  located  throughout  the  country.  Although  it  has  not 
been  entirely  successful,  a  concerted  effort  is  made  to  distribute  the  refugee 
population  throughout  the  country  rather  than  allow  it  to  concentrate  in  Paris. 
The  Indochinese,"  nevertheless,  have  been  assimilated  well.  An  estimated  80-90 
percent  of  those  admitted  to  date  have  found  a  home  and  employment. 

Cooperation  between  France  and  the  United  States  on  refugee  matters  has 
been  good.  France  contributes  substantially  less  to  the  UNHCR  ($629,000  in 
1978)  than  most  other  countries  of  comparable  resources.  As  already  noted,  how- 
ever, it  has  accepted  more  Indochinese  refugees  than  any  other  country  except 
the  U.S.  (Conversely,  .Japan  has  accepted  very  few  refugees  but  is  the  second 
highest  financial  contributor  to  the  ITNHCR  after  the  United  States.) 

Only  a  substantial  rise  in  unemployment  in  France  would  be  likely  to  lower 
current  levels  of  refugee  acceptance.  It  is  unlikely  that  France  will  increase 
its  refugee  intake  in  the  near  future,  however. 

CANADA 

Canada  historically  has  played  an  active  role  in  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
international  refugee  problem.  Since  World  War  II,  it  has  accepted  more  than 
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350,000  displaced  persons,  especially  Eastern  Europeans.  In  recent  years,  it  has 
permanently  resettled  some  10,000  Indochinese,  7,000  Chileans,  and  7,000  Asian 
Ugandans.  An  estimated  5,000  refugees  from  various  countries  were  admitted 
in  1978.  In  1979,  Canada  plans  to  increase  its  intake  of  Indochinese  refugees  to 
5,000. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  cooperate  closely  in  refugee  matters.  Canada 
has  been  especially  active  in  international  diplomatic  efforts  to  induce  other 
nations  to  increase  their  involvement  and  contributions.  According  to  the 
UNHCR,  Canada  contributed  $2,407,000  to  the  UNHCR  general  and  special  pro- 
grams in  1978. 

Canada  is  in  the  process  of  issuing  new  guidance  to  national  shipowners 
under  which  Indochinese  boat  refugees  picked  up  at  sea  by  Canadian  flag  vessels 
will  automatically  be  taken  to  Canada  for  resettlement.  Despite  the  humanitarian 
interest  and  commitment  of  the  Canadian  Government  and  public,  continuing 
high  unemployment  and  inflation  can  be  expected  to  prevent  any  significant 
Increase  in  Canada's  intake  of  refugees. 

TJNITED   KINGDOM 

The  British  Government  estimates  that  some  153,000  refugees  now  reside  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  These  include,  among  others:  22,000  Hungarians  who 
arrived  in  1956;  2.000  Czechoslovaks  (1988)  ;  30,000  Asian  Ugandans  (1972-73)  ; 
3,000  Latin  Americans  (mostly  Chileans  since  1973)  ;  10,000  Cypriot  nationals 
(since  1974)  ;  3,000  Lebanese  (since  1976)  ;  and  1,400  Indochinese  (since  1975). 
In  1979,  the  government  plans  to  receive  an  additional  1,500  Indochinese  (mostly 
boat  refugees)  from  camps  in  Hong  Kong,  Thailand  and  Malaysia.  It  also  plans 
to  expand  its  scholarship  support  for  refugee  students  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Rhodesia. 

The  British  Government  accepts  ultimate  responsibility  for  all  refugees  who 
are  rescued  on  the  high  seas  by  British  flag  vessels.  The  recent  arrival  of  346 
Vietnamese  on  a  British  ship  was  widely  reported  and  well  received  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  British  Government  contributed  $13,8.'i3,000  to  the  UNHCR  in  1978. 
As  do  other  members  of  the  European  Communities,  it  also  contributed  indirectly 
to  other  international  refugee  programs  through  the  Communities'  financial 
support  of  them. 

Britain's  long-standing  reeeptiveness  to  political  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons remains  strong.  Like  France's  special  consideration  for  refugees  from 
former  French  Indochina,  British  authorities  and  the  pul)lic,  however,  generally 
consider  that  Britain  has  an  obligation  to  give  priority  to  present  and  future 
refugees  from  traditional  Commonwealth  areas. 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC   OF  GERMANY 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  does  not  consider  itself  to  be  a  country  of 
immigration.  With  a  population  of  61  million  in  a  country  the  size  of  Wyoming, 
Germans  are  inclined  to  consider  that  their  country  already  is  overcrowded. 
In  any  event,  they  believe  that  Germans  from  Eastern  Europe  should  be  given 
resettlement  priority  over  people  of  different  cultural  and  ethnic  background 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  During  the  immediate  postwar  period,  approxi- 
mately 8  million  Germans  emigrated  to  the  Federal  Republic  from  Poland  alone, 
lu  1978,  oQicial  immigration  into  the  Federal  Republic  of  ethnic  Germans  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  »Soviet  Union  climbed  to  a  20-year  high  of  70,000. 

These  factors  notwithstanding,  some  38,000  non-German  refugees  entered 
West  Germany  in  1978 :  nearly  3,000  Indochinese ;  33,000  Turkish  and  Pakistani 
nationals  ;  and  2,100  Chileans. 

The  Federal  Republic  contributed  $7  million  to  the  UNHCR  in  1978.  an 
amount  that  was  exceeded  among  European  countries  by  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  agreed  to  increase  sub- 
stantially its  support  of  the  UNHCR's  Indochinese  refugee  program  by  accept- 
ing 2,930  refugees  in  1979.  (Decisions  on  refugee  intake  are  made  by  the  in- 
dividual Laender,  or  states.) 

The  Federal  Republic  has  instructed  German  flag  vessels  to  rescue  refugees 
on  the  high  seas.  It  is  informally  committed  to  resettling  them. 
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DENMARK,    NORWAY  AND   SWEDEN 

Although  small  in  size  and  population,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  rank  among  the  highest  contributors  to  the  UNHCR.  In  1978, 
Denmark  contributed  over  $8  million,  Norway  over  $9  million,  and  Sweden 
over  $11  million.  (Neighboring  Finland  contributed  $367,000.) 

Home  port  for  many  ocean-going  vessels,  each  country  instructs  its  flag  ships 
to  rescue  passengers  on  all  vessels  in  distress  on  the  high  seas.  Through  such 
rescues,  Norway  and  Denmark  have  resettled  some  500  and  200  Indochinese  boat 
refugees,  respectively.  Denmark  recently  agreed  to  accept  210  more  Indochinese 
in  1979,  and  Norway  has  said  that  it  will  accept  400  within  one  year  following 
their  rescue  at  sea.  Sweden  recently  agreed  to  accept  its  first  (250)  Indochinese 
refugees  in  1979. 

All  three  countries  have  tightly-knit,  homogeneous  societies  and  comparatively 
limited  experience  as  havens  for  refugees  and  immigrants.  (Sweden  is  an  ex- 
ception, to  some  extent,  with  an  annual  intake  of  4,000-6,000  refugees,  mostly 
from  Latin  America.)  Their  contribution  to  the  international  refugee  relief 
effort  will  therefore  continue  to  be  largely  financial  rather  than  as  countries 
of  resettlement. 

BELGIUM 

Belgium  traditionally  has  been  a  haven  for  many  thousands  of  refugees  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  According  to  UNHCR  figures, 
after  France  and  Germany,  Belgium  (followed  closely  by  Switzerland)  has 
resettled  more  Indochinese  refugees  (1,183)  than  any  other  country  in  Western 
Europe.  This  amount  will  increase,  furthermore,  as  a  result  of  Belguim's  recent 
agreement  to  receive  300  Indochinese  refugees  during  1977  and  1978. 

Since  1974,  Belgium  has  contributed  $1.7  million  to  special  UNHCR  programs 
in  Cyprus,  Angola,  Indochina  and  elsewhere.  In  1978  alone,  it  contributed  over 
$2.1  million  to  the  UNHCR  general  and  special  funds.  While  Belgium  can  be 
expected  to  continue  to  support  international  refugee  programs  at  current  levels, 
it  is  not  likely  to  increase  them  significantly. 

THE   NETHERLANDS 

The  Netherlands  absorbed  thousands  of  Surinamese  who  opted  for  Dutch 
nationality  at  the  time  of  Suriname's  independence  in  1975.  It  currently  limits 
the  number  of  refugees  it  will  accept  for  permanent  resettlement  each  year  to 
750.  It  admitted  475  refugees  in  1978  from  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Latin 
America  and  Southeast  Asia.  Early  this  year,  the  government  announced  its 
intention  to  admit  an  additional  300  from  Indochina. 

The  Netherlands  contributed  nearly  $8.5  million  to  the  UNHCR  in  1978.  It  also 
contributed  over  $2.5  million  to  private  organizations  for  relief  assistance  to  In- 
dochinese boat  people  as  well  as  refugees  from  Western  Sahara,  the  Ogaden, 
Uganda,  and  Shaba  Province  in  Zaire. 

SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland  is  a  small  country  with  a  relatively  dense  population.  Despite  this, 
it  has  a  long  tradition  of  providing  haven  for  refugees  from  many  parts  of  the 
world.  More  than  1,000  refugees  are  admitted  annually,  and  the  current  refugee 
population  is  approximately  30,000.  During  the  years  leading  up  to  the  1975  com- 
munist victories  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  Switzerland  had  already  granted 
asylum  to  some  750  Indochinese.  Since  1977,  it  has  admitted  approximately  200 
Indochinese  each  year.  It  recently  announced  that  it  would  augment  the  figure  of 
200  refugees  it  would  normally  admit  in  1979  by  an  additional  300 — mostly  hard- 
to-place  boat  refugees — during  the  same  general  period. 

Acceptance  of  hard-to-place  refugees  is  a  basic — financially  burdensome — ele- 
ment in  Swiss  refugee  policy.  In  1978,  Switzerland  accepted  140  physically,  men- 
tally, and  socially  handicapped  refugees.  In  addition,  it  has  permanently  resettled 
some  780  Tibetans  during  the  last  15  years. 

Switzerland  contributed  $4.1  million  to  the  UNHCR  in  1978.  It  also  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross'  (ICRC)  spe- 
cial programs  and  was  by  far  the  largest  national  contributor  to  the  ICRC  general 
budget  in  1978. 
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rnder  Swiss  law,  the  government  requires  Swiss  flag  ships  to  rescue  passengers 
in  vessels  in  distress  on  the  high  seas.  It  reminded  Swiss  steamship  companies  of 
their  responsibilities  in  this  regard  in  a  letter  to  them  on  December  22,  1978. 

AUSTRIA 

Austria  granted  asylum  to  3,412  refugees  in  1978 — a  30  percent  increase  over 
1977.  Xiuet.v  percent  of  the  asylees  were  from  Eastern  Europe.  Austria  also 
granted  temporary  asylum  to  an  estimated  6,000-7,000  Eastern  Europeans  pend- 
ing their  permanent  resettlement  elsewhere.  In  recent  years,  Austria  has  re- 
settled 422  Chilean  refugees,  251  Indochinese.  221  Argentines,  and  102  Kurds.  It 
recently  agreed  to  accept  an  additional  100  Indochinese  individuals  or  families 
in   1979. 

As  it  has  done  in  the  past,  in  1978  AvTStria  continued  to  provide  staging  facili- 
ties and  security  for  31.000  Soviet  emigres  who  entered  the  country  in  transit  to 
the  United  States,  Israel  and  other  countries.  The  government  has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  provide  this  support  without  exception  in  the  future. 

Austria  contributed  $73,874  to  the  UNHCR  and  $102,000  to  ICEM  in  1978.  Its 
domestic  budget  for  the  care  of  permanent  and  temporary  refugees  has  doubled 
since  1975.  The  1979  refugee  program  budget  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  $7.2 
million.  The  priority  that  Austria  gives  to  Eastern  European  refugees,  unem- 
ployment, shortage  of  housing,  and  other  practical  limitations  on  a  small  coun- 
try's capacity  to  absorb  refugees  make  it  unlilsely  that  Austria  will  significantly 
increase  its  acceptance  of  refugees  from  other  parts  of  the  world  in  the  years 
ahead. 

SPAIN 

Spain  traditionally  has  been  a  haven  for  Latin  American  political  refugees 
and  immigrants.  An  estimated  100,000  or  more  are  believed  to  be  permanently  re- 
settled in  the  country  now,  of  whom  some  24,000  were  political  refugees.  Since 
1960,  Madrid  also  has  been  the  main  European  point  of  egress  for  Cuban  refu- 
gees, 80-90  percent  of  whom  have  proceeded  on  to  the  United  States.  Approxi- 
mately 2,000  Cubans  currently  are  awaiting  resettlement  in  Spain,  the  U.S.  and 
elsewhere.  The  rate  of  Cuban  arrivals  in  Spain  has  increased  markedly  since 
1976,  and  as  many  as  2.000  could  arrive  during  the  next  six  months. 

In  addition,  Spain  has  received  an  estimated  5,000  refugees  from  Equatorial 
Guinea.  Because  of  cultural  and  racial  differences,  they  remain  a  largely 
unassimilated  and  indigent  group.  The  first  know  group  of  12  Indochinese 
refugees  arrived  in  early  February. 

The  UNHCR.  ICEM,  the  International  Rescue  Committee  (IRC),  the  Spanish 
Red  Cross,  and  the  Spanish  affiliate  of  the  U.S.  National  Catholic  Welfare  Coun- 
cil maintain  active  refugee  programs  in  Spain.  In  addition  to  its  own  programs, 
the  UNHCR  provides  substantial  grant  assistance  to  these  other  organizations. 
In  1978,  ICEM  arranged  onward  transportation  for  1,175  Cubans,  mostly  to  the 
United  States.  For  its  part,  the  Spanish  Government  funded  25  percent  of 
the  Spanish  Red  Cross  program  in  1978  (the  UNHCR  paid  75  percent).  Spain 
also  contributed  $943,000  to  the  UNHCR  in  1978. 

POKTUGAL 

By  the  end  of  the  colonial  period  in  1975,  Portugal's  population  had  swelled 
by  some  500-700,0(K)  refugees  (retornados)  from  her  former  African  colonies, 
principally  Angola.  Today,  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Administration  oversees  the 
allocation  of  substantial  public  funds  to  help  provide  clothing  and  employment 
to  refugees  and  assist  in  their  reintegration  into  society. 

The  United  States  contributed  $7.5  million  to  the  Angolan  airlift  effort  and  has 
provided  $36  million  in  grant  refugee  assistance  administered  through  the 
UNHCR,  the  YMCA,  and  the  Catholic  Relief  Services.  All  but  $345,000  has  been 
disbursed. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  President  Eanes-Neto  summit  meeting,  held  in  Guinea- 
Bissau  in  June  1978,  was  a  program  of  repatriation  of  refugees  back  to  Angola. 
The  Lisbon  office  of  ICEM  reports  that  over  2,000  refugees  seeking  repatriation 
have  been  approved  for  return  to  Angola ;  over  800  have  been  repatriated  thus 
far.  Funds  for  transportation  back  to  Angola  came  mainly  from  the  UNHCR 
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and  ICEM.  Congressional  restrictions  on  aid  to  Angola  have  precluded  a  spe- 
cific U.S.  contribution  for  the  repatriation  of  refugees  to  Angola. 

Political  developments  in  both  Angola  and  Mozambique  will  determine  the 
rate  at  which  the  refugees  who  want  to  return  can  be  absorbed.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Portuguese  Government  remains  committed  to  easing  the  plight  of 
the  refugees  witliin  Portugal. 

Portugal  is  currently  experiencing  13  percent  unemployment,  of  which  one- 
fourth  is  attributed  to  retornados.  Approximately  8,000  retornados  still  live  in 
government  camps.  Until  Portugal's  own  refugee  situation  improves  there  is 
virtually  no  prospect  that  it  will  be  able  to  support  international  refugee  relief 
efforts  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

ITALY 

Italy  does  not  encourage  either  immigrants  or  refugees  and  has  accepted 
vei'v  few  in  recent  years.  Government  officials  consider  that  as  long  as  the  country 
continues  to  experience  its  current  economic  difficulties  and  severe  unemploy- 
ment, Italy  can  neither  afford  them  nor  offer  them  any  opportunities. 

Italy  has  played  an  important  role  in  international  refugee  efforts  since 
World  War  II,  however,  by  serving  as  a  country  of  transit  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Eastern  European  refugees.  At  the  present  time,  some  1,500  refu- 
gees are  normally  in  transit  in  Italy.  The  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Sevice  (INS)  has  processed  some  50,000  transiting  refugees  in  Rome  since 
1972.  It  processed  13,000  in  1978  alone. 

Physical  assistance  and  resettlement  arrangements  for  the  refugees  are 
bandied  by  the  UNHCR,  ICEM,  and  voluntary  agencies,  including  the  Hebrew 
Immigration  Aid  Society  (HIAS),  the  International  Rescue  Committee  (IRC), 
the  Tolstoy  Foundation,  CARITAS,  and  Rav  Tov  (Orthodox  Jewish).  The  activi- 
ties of  these  organizations  in  Rome  are  financed  largely  by  U.S.  government 
funds. 

Italy  contributed  $59,000  to  the  UNHCR  in  1978.  It  also  funds  and  operates 
two  camps  near  Naples  with  a  continuing  combined  population  of  400-500 
refugees. 

CYPRUS 

As  a  consequence  of  the  1974  coup  against  then  President  Makarios  and  the 
subsequent  Turkish  military  intervention,  many  thousands  of  Cypriots  from 
both  the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities  were  displaced  from  their  homes. 
The  United  States  has  never  been  given  precise  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
persons  involved.  We  estimate,  however,  that  some  160.000  Greek  Cypriots  moved 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  part  of  the  island  and  some  40,000  Turkish 
Cypriots  moved  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  part  as  a  consequence  of  th^ 
events  of  1974. 

Both  the  Government  of  Cyprus  and  the  Turkish  Cypriot  administration 
have  devoted  substantial  portions  of  their  resources  to  resettling  and  other- 
wise caring  for  displaced  persons  of  their  respective  communities.  These  efforts 
are  now  largely  completed.  Some  lO.OCK)  displaced  persons  still  live  in  some 
form  of  temporary  shelter.  There  is  sufficient  housing  already  under  con- 
struction and  nearing  completion  to  accommodate  all  of  them,  however.  There 
Is  full  employment  in  the  government-controlled  area  of  Cyprus.  In  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  area' there  continues  to  be  a  high  rate  of  unemployment.  This  has  more 
to  do  with  structural  economic  problems  than  with  the  displacement  of  population. 

Since  1974,  the  T'nited  States  has  contributed  $102.5  million  through  the 
UNHCR  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  displaced  persons  in  both  Cypriot 
communities.  This  assistance  is  disbursed  to  the  Greek  and  Turkish  communi- 
ties, for  specified  projects,  in  an  80:20  radio  (commensurate  with  population). 
Other  Western  governments  also  have  contributed  to  the  maintenance  and  re- 
settlement of  displaced  persons  through  the  UNHCR.  Greece  and  Turkey  have 
provided  substantial  amounts  of  assistance,  respectively,  to  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriot  communities.  This  has  been  used  largely  for  general  budget 
support  rather  than  for  the  care  of  displaced  persons. 

The  need  for  external  assistance  for  displaced  persons  on  Cyprus  is  expected 
to  diminish  appreciably  during  the  coming  year.  The  Administration  is  requesting 
a  contribution  of  $2  million  for  this  purpose  for  FY  1980. 
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GREECE 


Athens  is  a  temporary  asylum  and  transit  point  for  refugees  from  the  Middle 
East.  Some  2,000-3,000  largely  self-sufficient  Lebanese  and  as  many  as  2,000  Iraqi 
Christian  refugees  are  now  in  Greece.  The  latter  group  is  under  UNHRC  auspices 
and  awaiting  onward  travel  to  permanent  resettlement  in  third  countries.  The 
UNHRC  arranged  for  the  resettlement  of  475  Iraqis  in  third  countries  in  1978. 

Ethnic  Greeks  are  free  to  return  to  Greece  at  any  time  and  many  do,  although 
exact  figures  are  not  available.  Language  problems  and  relatively  limited  economic 
opportunities  as  compared  with  other  possible  countries  of  resettlement  con- 
strain many  refugees  from  choosing  to  resettle  in  Greece.  Nevertheless,  ap- 
proximately 2,600  White  Russians,  Armenians,  and  Eastern  Europeans  now 
permanently  reside  there  and  some  have  taken  Greek  citizenship. 

The  Greek  Government  contributed  $55,000  to  the  UNHCR  in  1978.  It  has 
advised  Greek  flagships  to  rescue  Indochinese  boat  refugees  on  the  high  seas. 
It  also  has  permitted  a  few  boat  refugees  who  had  not  been  disembarked  at 
earlier  scheduled  ports  of  call  to  land  in  Greece  for  onward  processing  by  the 
UNHCR.  In  January,  the  government  announced  its  intention  to  accept  50 
Indochinese  (its  first  such  group)  for  permanent  resettlement. 

TURKEY 

Turkey  has  a  major  refugee  program  for  ethnic  Turks  who  choose  to  resettle 
in  Turkey  from  neighboring  countries.  It  is  financed  entirely  with  Turkish 
Government  funds.  During  1978,  this  program  reportedly  provided  for  the  re- 
settlement of  approximately  60,000  refugees  from  Bulgaria.  While  the  1978 
influx  was  exceptionally  large,  the  flow  of  such  refugees  into  Turkey  probably 
will  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Turkey  is  a  developing  country  and  its  refugee  program  is  a  heavy  economic 
burden.  Turkey  is  also  both  ethnically  homogeneous  and  ethnocentric.  Given 
these  considerations,  Turkey  is  not  likely  to  accept  refugees  from  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Turkey  contributed  $7,000  to  the  UNHCR  in  1978. 

THE     EUROPEAN     COMMUNITIES 

Many  of  the  West  European  countries  contribute  twice,  in  effect,  to  inter- 
national refugees— first,  through  their  direct  national  contributions  to  the 
UNHCR,  ICEM,  and  the  ICRC,  and  again,  indirectly,  through  their  financial 
support  of  European  Community  budgetary  contributions  to  these  same  interna- 
tional organizations. 

In  1978,  the  Commission  of  the  European  Communities  allocated  a  total  of 
$12,123,000  for  refugee  programs  on  three  continents.  Ninety  percent  of  this 
amount  was  used  to  repatriate  110,000  Zarians  from  Angola  and  neighboring 
countries  and  to  provide  relief  supplies  for  refugees  in  Zambia  and  the  Horn  of 
Africa.  $864,000  was  allocated  for  relief  of  Lebanese.  Nicaraguan  and  Burmese 
(in  Bangladesh)  refugees.  In  addition,  food  valued  at  over  $3  million  wa.«! 
delivered  to  East  Asian,  Palestinian,  and  African  refugees.  European  Com- 
munity refugee  relief  expenditures  are  expected  to  increase  in  1979. 

SOVIET    UNION    AND    EASTERN    EUROPE 

The  communist  countries  of  Europe  are  primarily  a  source  of  refugees  rather 
than  a  haven  for  them.  High  points  in  the  movement  of  Eastern  Europeans  to 
the  West  in  recent  history  were  the  early  post-World  War  II  years,  the  1948  Com- 
munist coup  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  Hungarian  revolt  in  1956  and.  to  a  lesser 
degree,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  Throughout  this  period 
and  since  1956,  a  comparatively  small  number  of  refugees  continued  to  flee  the 
rec!ion. 

The  flow  increased  again  in  recent  years  as  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  relax 
restrictions  on  emigration  and  several  Eastern  European  countries  cooperated 
with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  programs  for  the  gradual  repatriation 
of  ethnic  Germans  to  West  Germany.  70,000  ethnic  Germans  were  repatriated 
in  1978  alone. 

Soviet  Union 

The  Soviet  Union  permitted  the  emigration  of  approximately  18,000  Soviet 
Jews  in  1977  and  over  30,000  in  1978.  Reports  reaching  the  West  indicate  that 
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Soviet  authorities  are  receiving  increasing  numbers  of  requests  for  exit  per- 
mission. The  climate  for  emigration  appears  to  have  improved,  furthermore, 
as  official  harassment  of  potential  emigrants  have  declined  somewhat.  Finally, 
the  Soviets  may  consider  it  in  their  own  interest  to  permit  a  higher  emigration 
flow  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  help  improve  the  prospects  for  some  change 
iu  the  trade  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Jackson-Vanik  and  Stevenson  amend- 
ments. 1979  could  therefore  bring  an  even  higher  number  of  Soviet  emigrants 
than  1978  did. 

As  noted  in  the  Netherlands  country  profile,  the  Dutch  play  an  important  role 
in  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews.  The  Netherlands  Embassy  in  Moscow  repre- 
sents Israeli  Government  interests  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  processes  the  appli- 
cations for  Israeli  travel  papers  of  Soviet  Jews  who  have  received  Moscow's 
permission  to  emigrate.  Most  of  these  emigres  are  flown  directly  to  Vienna  (see 
Austria  section)  for  further  processing  and  the  completion  of  travel  arrange- 
ments to  their  countries  of  resettlement.  Approximately  18,000  out  of  the  over 
30,000  Soviet  Jews  who  left  the  Soviet  Union  in  1978  chose  the  United  States. 
While  most  of  the  remainder  went  to  Israel,  a  few  chose  various  West  European 
countries. 

The  United  States,  through  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and 
U.S.  financial  support  of  the  voluntary  agencies,  plays  a  major  role  in  the  care, 
maintenance,  travel  and  processing  of  Soviet  refugees  going  to  the  United 
States.  (After  their  departure  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
vokes their  citizenship  and,  as  stateless  persons,  they  then  qualitfy  for  refugee 
status  under  U.S.  law.)  Because  they  depart  the  Soviet  Union  bearing  official 
Soviet  exit  permits,  the  refugees  are  not  under  UNHCR  mandate.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  UNHCR  is  not  financially  or  administratively  involved  in  their 
movement. 

Eastern  Europe 

Yugoslavia  allows  a  generally  free  emigration  and  itself  receives  some 
refugees  from  Albania.  The  emigration  policies  of  the  other  East  European 
countries  are  almost  equally  restrictive  as  those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  however. 
(An  exception  has  been  the  willingness  of  Poland,  East  Germany,  Romania  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  itself,  to  permit  tlie  emigration  of  some  100,000  ethnic  Germans 
since  1976. )  Between  1973  and  1977,  for  example,  only  9,223  persons  entered  the 
United  States  under  refugee  programs  from  Bulgaria  (694),  Czechoslovakia 
(693),  East  Germany  (4),  Hungary  (2,299)  Poland  (2,406)  and  Romania  (3,137). 

Only  two  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  contribute  financially  to  current 
international  refugee  relief  efforts.  Yugoslavia  contributed  $115,000  to  the 
UNHCR  in  1978,  and  Romania  contributed  $10,000  to  UNHCR  programs  in 
Southern  Africa  in  1977/1978.  Few,  if  any,  refugees  are  known  to  have  been 
resettled  in  Eastern  Europe  through  the  UNHCR  mechanism.  Some  political 
refugees  from  Iran,  Greece,  Turkey,  Chile,  and  other  countries  have  been  given 
political  asylum.  Their  numbers  are  belived  to  be  small,  however. 

East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

the  indochinese  refugee  problem an  overview 

At  least  670,000  people  have  fled  Indochina  since  the  spring  of  1975.  (This 
figure  does  not  include  some  150,000  Khmers  who  sought  refuge  in  Vietnam.) 
Western  governments  thus  far  have  resettled  about  300,000.  An  estimated  160,000 
Sino-Vietnamese  went  to  China  in  1978.  Approximately  210,000  remain  in  coun- 
tries of  first  asylum  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  number  is  increasing.  Refugees 
from  Laos  and  Combodia  are  coming  into  Thailand  at  a  rate  of  5,000  per  month. 
The  number  of  boat  refugees  who  leave  Vietnam  is  unknown  since  many  perish 
en  route.  The  number  arriving  in  countries  of  temporary  asylum  has  increased, 
however,  from  less  than  1,500  per  month  in  January  1978  to  over  17,000  in  De- 
cember 1978. 

The  overwhelming  majority  arriving  now  are  leaving  not  because  of  past 
direct  ties  with  the  United  States,  but  because  they  wish  to  escape  the  ravages  of 
continuing  armed  conflict  as  well  as  persecution  and  maltreatment  stemming 
from  the  general  restructuring  of  society  imposed  by  the  new  communist  regimes  : 
the  mass  killings  under  the  Pol  Pot  regime  in  Cambodia,  the  attacks  on  Hmong 
tribesmen  in  Laos,  the  general  suppression  of  freedom  throughout  Indochina, 
and  the  general  pressure  against  the  middle  class  in  Vietnam  that  has  forced 
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scores  of  thousands,  especially  Sino-Vietnamese,  to  flee.  The  pressures  creat- 
ing the  refugee  flows  depend  on  the  policies  of  the  Indochinese  governments 
toward  large  segments  of  their  populations.  The  flow  therefore  can  be  expected 
to  continue  as  long  as  these  regimes  continue  to  restructure  their  societies  and 
do  not  stop  escape  or  emigration.  The  fact  that  asylum  areas  exist  does  not 
so  much  contribute  to  the  decision  to  flee  as  gives  it  direction.  Ethnic,  religious, 
and  political  differences  and  animosities  make  it  unlikely  that  many  of  the  ref- 
ugees will  be  able  to  resettle  in  Southeast  Asia,  even  where  economic  circum- 
Ptances  might  permit. 

The  United  States  and  three  other  Western  governments  have  taken  major 
steps  to  cope  with  these  developments.  Their  efforts  alone,  however,  have  not 
been  sufiicient  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  need  for  resettlement  opportunities. 
All  four  have  expanded  their  programs  in  the  past  few  months.  France,  which  has 
resettled  55,000-60,000  Indochinese  refugees  since  the  spring  of  1975,  will  in- 
crease its  previous  annual  level  of  12.000  in  1979.  Australia,  which  has  accepted 
over  18,000,  will  admit  over  10,500  in  1979  alone.  Canada,  which  has  resettled  9.000 
to  date,  has  announced  that  it  will  accept  5,000  in  1979.  While  a  number  of 
other  governments  have  agreed  to  establish  or  expand  resettlement  programs, 
these  efforts  are  not  yet  large  enough  in  themselves  to  solve  the  program. 

As  of  January  16,  the  United  Nations  High  Commis.sioner  for  Refugees 
(UXHCR)  has  received  notice  of  88,000  resettlement  offers  for  1979.  including 
some  significant  new  offers  and  increased  totals  following  its  December  1978 
Geneva  consultations  on  Indochinese  refugees.  Despite  this,  after  subtracting  the 
offers  from  the  United  States,  France,  Australia  and  Canada,  fewer  than  7.500 
resettlement  offers  have  been  received  to  date  from  other  participating  govern- 
ments. Most  of  these  offers,  furthermore,  have  been  made  on  a  one-time  basis  and 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  be  annually  renewable. 

While  increased  resettlement  olfers  are  vital  to  an  effective  and  humane  solu- 
tion to  the  present  crisis,  there  is  also  a  need  for  increased  funding  for  the 
UNHCR  Indochinese  refugee  program.  The  UNHCR  spent  a  total  of  .?35  mil- 
lion for  the  period  mid-1975  through  1977.  and  another  $35  million  in  1978  alone. 
The  amounts  can  only  increase,  and  will  certainly  be  substantially  greater  iu 
1979. 

As  of  April  30,  1979,  the  total  number  of  Indochinese  resettled  in  or  author- 
ized admission  to  the  United  States  will  exceed  224,000.  In  successive  ad  hoc 
responses  to  the  growing  need  the  United  States  has  authorized  the  admission  of 
increased  numbers  of  refugees.  The  most  recent  US  program  was  inaugurated  in 
.Tune  1978,  and  with  enlargement  in  December,  provides  for  the  admission  of 
52,000  more  Indochinese :  35.000  boat  people  and  17,000  land  refugees.  In  order  to 
cope  with  the  pressures  generated  by  the  continuing  exodus,  the  US  program  will 
haA-e  to  continue  at  a  high  rate  in  1979  and  even  beyond.  Domestic  costs  for  re- 
settling Indochinese  refugees  in  the  US  in  1978  and  1979  are  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $100  million  for  each  year. 

From  1975  through  1978,  the  United  States  has  contributed  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  UNHCR  budget  for  Indochinese  refugees,  i.e.,  $35  million  of  the  $70 
million  expended. 

We  have  informed  the  UNHCR  that  we  will  request  authority  to  contribute 
$22.5  million  to  the  Indochina  refugee  program  in  1979  and  will  consider  .sympa- 
thetically the  growing  needs  of  this  program  as  the  number  of  refugees  in  fir.st 
asylum  countries  mounts. 

Country  Profiles 

The  following  profiles  provide  key  information  about  the  refugee  situation 
and  policies  of  the  East  Asian  countries. 

AUSTRALIA 

Australia  has  permanently  resettled  over  18.000  Indochinese  refugees  since 
the  spring  of  1975.  This  is  a  higher  ratio  of  refugees  to  population  than  that  of 
any  other  ma.ior  country  of  resettlement.  During  the  period  July  1977  through 
June  1978  alone  it  received  7,117.  During  the  same  12  months  period  it  also 
continued  its  long-standinsr  tradition  of  providing  haven  for  other  groups  by 
receiving,  among  others:  560  Soviet  Jews,  219  East  Europeans,  1.200  Lebanese 
and  200  Timorese.  Australia  contributed  nearly  $6  million  to  the  UNHCR  in  1978. 

Subiect  to  the  political  and  economic  pressures  in  a  democratic  society, 
Australia  can  be  expected  to  continue  its  current  active  support  of  international 
refugee  relief  programs.  It  plans  to  accept  more  than  10.000  more  Indochinese 
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refugees  for  permanent  resettlement  in  1979.  A  special  problem  for  Australia 
is  the  number  of  refugee  boats  arriving  directly  on  its  north  coast.  While  it  has 
extended  is  asylum  policy  to  include  such  arrivals,  they  are  a  source  of  dis- 
quiet and,  if  continued,  could  cause  serious  public  reaction  against  the  entire 
refugee  program. 

BURMA 

Burma  has  no  refugees.  It  is  receiving  help  from  the  UNHCR,  however,  In 
repatriating  Muslims  of  uncertain  nationality  who  historically  have  resided  in 
the  northern  part  of  Burma's  Arakan  state.  Some  150,000-200,000  had  fled  into 
Bangladesh  in  the  spring  of  1978  as  the  result  of  a  Burmese  Government  crack- 
down on  non-resident  aliens.  Burma  and  Bangladesh  have  since  agreed  to  a 
repatriation  scheme.  Over  80,000  have  already  returned  and  more  are  expected. 

CAMBODIA 

The  Khmer  people  have  received  no  significant  international  relief  assistance 
since  the  spring  of  1975.  During  this  period,  many  thousands  have  fled  the 
country  in  order  to  escape  the  harsh  policies  of  the  Pol  Pot  regime  and  the  ravages 
of  war.  Approximately  15,000  Khmers  are  presently  located  in  Thai  refugee 
camps,  with  another  150.000  reported  to  have  sought  refuge  in  Vietnam.  While 
the  flow  of  Khmers  into  Thailand  has  slackened  in  recent  weeks,  the  exodus 
could  resume  as  a  result  of  the  current  fighting  inside  the  country  or  the  decision 
by  many  Khmers  to  leave  a  Vietnam-dominated  Cambodia. 

CHINA 

From  mid-April  to  mid-July  1978,  China  accepted  about  160,000  mostly 
ethnic  Chinese  refugees  who  entered  the  country  by  land  from  northern  Vietnam. 
China  considers  them  to  be  returned  overseas  Chinese.  Resettled  mainly  on  farms, 
their  presence  sometimes  caused  serious  local  social  and  economic  strains.  By  late 
July,  China  had  closed  the  border.  A  few  escapees  continue  to  arrive  at  the  main- 
land', however,  mostly  by  boat.  A  growing  number  of  these  boat  refugees  then 
move  on  to  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  putting  a  heavy  load  on  local  resources  there. 
In  many  cases,  the  Chinese  authorities  have  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  such 
onward  movements. 

Chinese  vessels  have  given  assistance  to  refugee  boats  at  sea,  and  refugee  boats 
have  sometimes  stopped  briefly  along  the  China  coast.  China  is  ex  officio  a  mem- 
ber of  the  UNHCR  Executive  Committee  but  has  not  taken  part  or  contributed 
financially. 

HONG   KONG 

Hong  Kong  has  pursued  a  liberal  and  humanitarian  refugee  policy  of  grant- 
ing first  asylum  to  refugees  from  Indochina.  Its  limited  land  space  and  high 
population  density  preclude  it  from  accepting  refugees  for  permanent  resettle- 
ment. Hong  Kong's  facilities  are  badly  strained  now  by  about  10.000  refugees 
housed  in  UNHCR-financed  quarters.  Included  among  these  are  approximately 
2,000  who  have  slipped  in  by  boat  from  mainland  China  and  some  3,300  who 
arrived  on  the  vessel.  "Huey  Fong."  Another,  3,000  await  disposition  in  the 
harbor,  still  aboard  their  vessel,  "Sky  Luck".  Macao  has  helped  to  relieve  pres- 
sures on  Hong  Kong  by  accomodating  large  numbers  of  refugees. 

The  arrivals  of  large  vessels  crammed  with  refugees  have  threatened  Hong 
Kong's  ability  to  carry  on  an  orderly  refugee  program.  The  colony  has  there- 
fore enacted  regulations  imposing  severe  penalties  on  masters  and  owners  of 
vessels  bringing  in  "illegal  immigrants"  or  otherwise  using  large  vessels  for 
what  is  now  recognized  as  a  profitable  trade  in  refugees. 

INDONESIA 

Indonesia  is  some  distance  from  the  sea  lanes  normally  used  by  boat  refugee<». 
As  a  consequence,  only  a  few  thoii>=;and  refugees  have  reached  its  shores.  To 
date,  it  has  granted  temporary  first  asylum  to  approximately  4,500  boat  refugees, 
most  of  whom  arrived  in  1978. 

In  general,  refugee  boats  arriving  in  Indonesia  have  been  intercepted  by 
Indonesian  naval  vessels  and,  if  at  all  possible,  made  seaworthy,  resupplied 
and  sent  onward,  often  proceeding  to  the  north  coast  of  Australia.  Boats  that 
have  landed  and  cannot  proceed  have  been  allowed  to  disembark  their  pas- 
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sengers  into  one  of  several  refugee  camps.  Indonesia  has  turned  away  large 
boatloads  of  refugees,  such  as  the  "Hai  Hong"  and  "Huey  Hong",  but  accepted 
the  refugees  aboard  "Southern  Cross"  when  it  went  aground. 

Population  pressures  and  its  own  domestic  resettlement  program  in  Java, 
serious  unemployment  problems  in  the  major  cities,  and  Indonesian  antipathy 
toward  ethnic  Chinese  (who  constitute  an  increasing  proportion  of  refugee 
boat  arrivals),  leave  no  likelihood  of  i)ermanent  resettlement.  As  a  consequence, 
Indonesia  does  not  accept  refugees  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Indonesia  has  offered  the  use  of  at  least  one  of  its  islands  to  ASBAN  for  a 
refugee  transit  center  provided  that  ( 1 )  third  countries  will  guarantee  refugee 
resettlement,  (2)  the  UNHCR  and  other  countries  will  finance  its  operations, 
and  (3)  there  will  be  no  residual  refugees  as  a  result  of  third  country  selection 
criteria.  The  UNHCR,  ASEAN,  and  other  interested  coimtries,  including  the 
United  States,  are  now  actively  considering  Indonesia's  offer. 

JAPAN 

Japan  has  been  primarily  a  country  of  first  asylum  for  boat  refugees.  The 
homogeneous  nature  of  Japanese  society  and  the  limited  usable  land  space  for 
Japan's  large  population  traditionally  have  made  assimilation  of  foreigners  diffi- 
cult. To  date,  only  a  handful  of  Indochinese  refugees  have  been  chosen  to  re- 
settle there. 

Japan  has  received  approximately  1,S00  Indochinese  refugees  for  first  asylum 
during  the  past  15  months.  Of  these,  some  GOO  still  remain  in  six  camps  main- 
tained by  Japanese  religious  and  charitable  groups.  The  Japanese  Government 
pays  an  annual  rent  subsidy  of  about  $900,000  for  the  biggest  camp,  the  Jap- 
anese Red  Cross'  Motobu  Camp  in  Okinawa. 

Japan  is  a  major  financial  contributor  to  the  UNHCR.  During  the  past  15 
months  its  direct  financial  support  exceeded  all  other  countries  except  that  of 
the  United  States.  Japan  has  pledged  $23  million  to  the  UNHCR  for  FT  1978 
and  1979.  It  also  has  indicated  possible  willingness  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  specific  projects,  including  direct  financial  assistance  to  other,  more  heavily 
burdened,  first  asylum  countries. 

In  December  197S,  the  Japanese  Government  announced  that  henceforth, 
it  will  offer  first  asylum  to  refugees  arriving  on  ships  for  which  Japan  is  the 
first  port  of  call.  It  also  advised  Japanese  shipowners  to  make  positive  efforts 
to  rescue  refugees  encountered  at  sea. 

Japanese  authorities  are  reviewing  current  immigration  and  employment 
criteria  with  a  view  to  creating  a  more  hospitable  environment  for  permanent 
resettlement  of  refugees.  An  easing  of  these  requirements  could  lead  to  some 
increase  in  permanent  resettlement.  Japan's  main  contribution,  however,  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  take  the  form  of  substantial  financial  support  of  the 
UNHCR  and  other  refugee  relief  efforts. 

KEPUBLIC   OF   KOREA 

South  Korean  has  had  extensive  experience  with  refugees.  During  the  first  half 
of  1950,  it  received  five  million  refugees  from  North  Korea.  It  took  the  country 
nearly  20  years  to  recover  from  the  economic  impact  of  this  massive  influx. 

A  racially  homogeneous  society  with  no  minorities.  South  Korea  does  not  offer 
permanent  resettlement  to  refugees  from  other  countries.  It  offers  asylum,  how- 
ever, to  Indochinese  boat  refugees  who  are  landed  on  its  soil  by  vessels  that  have 
rescued  them  at  sea.  Sixty-two  boat  refugees  are  now  in  UNHCR-financed  camps 
in  South  Korea.  The  government  contributed  $15,000  to  the  UNHCR  in  1978. 

LAOS 

The  UNHCR  has  assisted  the  Lao  Government  in  resettling  Lao  citizens  who 
were  displaced  during  the  war  years.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Lao  have  been  relo- 
cated since  1975.  The  number  of  displaced  persons  relocated  in  1978  dropped  from 
levels  of  previous  years,  however,  reflecting  a  phasing  out  of  the  program.  Pre- 
cise figures  are  not  available  at  this  time.  In  1978,  the  UNHCR  also  helped  to 
fund  the  resettlement  of  approximately  2,000  Lao  who  returned  to  Laos  after 
initially  seeking  refuge  status  in  Thailand.  Approximately  120,000  Lao  are  cur- 
rentlv  living  in  UNHCR-financed  refuge  camps  in  Thailand.  Laos  contributed 
$2,000  to  the  UNHCR  in  1978. 
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MALAYSIA 

With  only  limited  resources  of  its  own,  Malaysia  has  borne  the  brunt  of  boat 
refugee  arrivals  in  Southeast  Asia,  particularly  since  the  implementation  of  the 
harsh  internal  socio-economic  reorganization  in  Vietnam  in  early  1978.  It  has 
provided  temporary  asylum  to  68,000  Indochinese  refugees  since  1976.  Although 
Malaysia  considers  the  Indochinese  refugees  to  be  illegal  immigrants  and  con- 
fines them  to  camps,  its  refugee  policy  has  been  resilient  and  essentially  humane. 
The  recent  influx  of  boat  cases  is  putting  that  policy  under  critical  strain,  how- 
ever. 

The  east  coast  of  West  Malaysia  is  the  main  arrival  point  for  most  refugee 
boats  (Thai  pirates  have  forced  many  boats  to  head  for  Malaysia  that  otherwise 
might  have  sought  the  Thai  coast).  Although  the  government  has  advised  Ma- 
laysian fishing  and  other  coastal  vessels  not  to  assist  refugee  boats,  in  fact,  they 
have  rescued  and  assisted  scores  of  boats  in  distress,  as  have  offshore  oil  rigs. 

Deep  Mayalsian  hostility  toward  the  Vietnamese  prevents  consideration  of 
their  resettling  in  Malaysia.  Ethnic  Chinese  refugees,  furthermore,  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted because  of  Malaysia's  already  large  ethnic  Chinese  population  and  at- 
tendant political  concern  over  racial  balance.  The  current  and  potential  problem 
is  exacerbated  by  the  steady  growth  in  the  percentage  of  ethnic  Chinese  arrivals 
since  mid-1987 ;  many  of  the  refugee  boats  now  arriving  are  solidly  Chinese. 

There  are  now  about  55,000  boat  refugees  in  camps  in  Malaysia.  More  than  half 
of  them  are  on  the  island  of  Pulau  Bidong,  with  a  second  large  group  in  Pulau 
Tengah.  This  figure  contrasts  with  only  a  few  thousand  at  the  beginning  of  1978 — ■ 
a  massive  buildup  that  has  taken  place  despite  intensive  resettlement  efforts  by 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The  fact  that  the  resettlement  I'ate  consist- 
ently lags  behind  the  arrival  rate  of  deep  concern  to  the  Malaysian  Government. 
For  most  of  1978,  the  anniial  potential  for  resettlement  elsewhere  was  about 
45,000 ;  in  one  month  alone,  however,  there  were  almost  30,000  arrivals  in  Ma- 
laysia. 

There  are  other  refugees  in  Malaysia,  as  well.  Approximately  90,000  Filippino 
Musulim  refugees  are  located  in  Sabah  state.  They  make  up  a  sizeable  part  of  the 
state's  population,  and  tlie  state  provides  any  support  they  receive. 

The  United  States  plays  a  prominent  role  in  refugee  activity  in  Malaysia  be- 
cause of  its  large  resettlement  operation.  The  overall  refugee  effort  is  under  the 
aegis  of  the  UNHCR,  however.  It  finances  and  is  in  general  charge  of  the  main 
camps.  Camp  operations  are  carried  out  mainly  by  the  Malaysian  Red  Cresent, 
which  has  made  large  and  effective  expenditures  of  money  and  manpower  from 
its  own  resources.  Many  other  international  voluntary  organizations  and  other 
refugee-oriented  organizations  are  involved  in  the  processing  of  refugees. 

The  refugees  are  increasingly  worrisome  to  the  Malaysian  Government  because 
of  their  detrimental  economic  impact  on  the  underdeveloped  and  often  depressed 
areas  where  the  refugee  camps  are  located.  Since  Malaysia's  Emergency  is  still 
much  in  mind,  the  government  fears  the  political  consequences  of  the  large  Chi- 
nese influx.  As  it  has  been  the  experience  of  other  ASEAN  countries  of  first 
asylum,  however,  Malaysia's  protests  to  Vietnam  have  been  to  no  avail.  The  pros- 
pect, furthermore,  that  the  Vietnamese  Government  may  nationalize  landholdings 
in  southern  Vietnam  could  lead  to  another  large  group  being  added  to  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  middle  class  now  leaving  Vietnam. 

NEW    ZEALAND 

New  Zealand  has  permanently  resettled  586  Indochinese  refugees  since  1976 
and  plans  to  admit  600  more  in  FY  1980.  It  also  maintains  a  revolving  annual 
quota  of  30  Chilean  families,  40  Soviet  Jewish  families  and  35  Eastern  European 
families,  which  is  currently  under-filled.  New  Zealand  contributed  $92,684  to 
the  UNHCR  in  1978. 

PHILIPPINES 

The  Philippines  is  primarily  a  country  of  first  asylum.  Not  situated  on  the  sea 
lanes  normally  used  by  most  boat  refugees,  it  has  been  less  affected  to  date  by 
the  exodus  from  Indochina  than  other  country  in  Southeast  Asia.  Some  5,600 
refugees  have  arrived  since  1977,  however,  including  about  2,300  aboard  the 
vessel  "Tung  An,"  which  remains  in  Manila  harbor  without  permission  to  dis- 
embark its  passengers.  The  Philippine  Government  has  resettled  some  600  Viet- 
namese with  Philippine  family  ties.  No  additional  permanent  resettlements  are 
anticipated,  however. 
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When  refugees  arrive  directly  from  Indochina  by  small  boat,  the  Philippine 
Government  requires  UNHCR  assurance  of  its  best  efforts  to  obtain  resettle- 
ment elsewhere  before  permitting  them  to  disembark.  For  refugees  who  arrive 
on  a  foreign  flag  vessel  following  rescue  at  sea,  it  demands  guarantees  of 
resettlement  by  the  country  concerned.  Refugees  picked  up  at  sea  by  Philippine 
vessels  are  treated  as  direct  arrivals  and  turned  over  to  the  UNHCR  for  re- 
settlement elsewhere. 

1.565  asylum  refugees  are  currently  being  housed  in  the  main  refugee  camp 
near  Manila.  The  UNHCR  pays  most  of  the  costs  of  their  maintenance.  Its 
budget  for  the  camp  in  1978  was  $570,000;  in  1979  it  rose  to  about  $1  million, 
with  an  additional  $200,000  allotted  for  the  "Tung  An."  The  Philippine  Govern- 
ment pays  for  camp  security  and  administration  costs.  It  has  pledged  $12,250 
to  the  UNHCR  for  1979. 

The  "Tung  An"  exemplifies  a  method  of  escape  from  Vietnam  that  is  causing 
concern  in  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere  in  East  Asia.  Escapes  aboard  these 
comparatively  large  vessels  are,  in  effect,  sold  (with  the  knowledge  and  coopera- 
tion of  Vietnamese  officials)  to  ethnic  Chinese  members  of  the  dispossessed 
middle  class  and.  at  a  higher  premium,  to  Vietnamese  who  wish  to  leave  a  country 
in  which  they  see  no  prospects  of  achieving  even  minimal  existence.  The  vessel 
is  engaged  through  a  broker  in  another  Asian  country.  Boarding  it  at  a  rendez- 
vous off  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  the  refugees  are  sailed  around  Southeast  Asia 
until,  at  some  point,  they  are  allowed  to  disembark. 

These  "large  boat"  refugees  meet  all  international  criteria  for  refugee  status. 
However,  the  manner  of  their  escape,  their  predominently  Chinese  composition, 
and  the  perception  of  them  in  some  quarters  as  "queue-jumpers"  raise  ob- 
stacles to  their  acceptance.  Further  such  large-scale  arrivals  are  likely  to  lead 
to  a  significant  hardening  of  refugee  policy  in  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere, 
including  more  stringent  measures  against  direct  refugee  arrivals. 

SINGAPORE 

Singapore  accepts  no  refugees  for  resettlement  and  only  permits  controlled 
access  to  its  territory  for  staging  Vietnamese  boat  refugees  jiicked  up  at  sea 
and  accepted  for  resettlement  elsewhere.  Singapore  authorities  have  occasionally 
acted  forcefully  to  prevent  refugee  boats  from  landing. 

Singapore  lias  set  a  limit  of  1.000  refugees  to  be  permitted  in  the  country  at  any 
one  time.  It  has  indicated  that  this  limitation  will  be  applied  flexibly,  however. 
The  total  number  of  refugees  in  Singapore  at  any  one  time  has  never  exceeded 
900.  The  current  figure  is  about  495.  The  refugees  are  housed  in  a  UNHCR- 
financed  camp  in  the  northern  part  of  Singapore. 

THAILAND 

Thailand  has  borne  the  brunt  of  being  the  principal  asylum  for  land  refugees, 
mainly  from  Laos,  but  also  from  Cambodia  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  from  Vietnam. 
At  present,  about  20  UNHCR-financed  and  administered  camps  hold  approxi- 
mately 140.000  land  refugees  and  about  3,200  boat  refugees.  A  significant 
proportion  of  the  Lao  refugees  are  the  Hmong  (Meo)  from  the  Laotinn  hill 
country — tribal  people  who  have  fled  systematic  extermination  campaigns  by  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  Vietnamese  armed  forces. 

Historical  Thai  animus  against  the  Vietnamese  makes  the  lot  of  the  few  thou- 
.'jand  Vietnamese  who  have  escaped  overland  into  Thailand  especially  blea'r. 
In  addition  to  these  recent  escapees  from  Vietnam,  there  also  are  about  00.000 
Vietnamese  who  entered  Thailand  during  the  period  up  to  1954.  De:5plte  official 
Thai  efforts  with  Vietnamese  governments  over  the  years  and  the  apparent 
willingness  of  some  of  the  refugees  to  return  to  Vietnam,  Vietnam  has  allowed 
only  a  few  thousand  to  be  repatriated.  There  are  also  some  refugees  from  Burma 
in  the  Thai-Burma  border  area. 

In  view  of  communist  insurgency  in  Thailand,  border  problems  with  Cam- 
bodia, and  differences  with  Laos  along  the  Mekong,  refugees  have  been  handled 
as  police  cases  upon  their  arrival  and  until  their  origins  are  ascertained.  Border 
authorities  frequently  have  tried  to  dissuade  refugees  from  arriving,  and  on  at 
least  one  occasion  there  was  forced  repatriation.  Central  government  policy, 
however,  is  against  forced  repatriation.  The  over-all  record  of  the  Thai  govern- 
ment has  been  humanitarian,  despite  the  heavy  burden  the  refugee  exodus  has 
imposed  on  the  country. 
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Vice  President  Mondale's  visit  last  year  made  considerable  impact,  with  his 
promise  that  15,000-20,000  land  refugees  from  Thailand  would  be  paroled  into  the 
United  States  and  his  offer  of  $2  million  for  a  study  of  resettlement.  The  United 
States  has  a  large  refugee  program  in  Thailand  and  takes  a  leading  role  among 
the  other  missions  and  voluntary  agencies  operating  in  the  refugee  field  there. 

The  Thai  do  not  wish  to  consider  permanent  resettlement  for  any  refugee  until 
the  influx  stops  or  is  well  under  control.  Like  the  Malaysians,  the  Thai  are 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  net  increase  in  camp  populations.  They  also 
fear  that  current  international  preoccupation  with  the  plight  of  the  boat  people 
will  undercut  efforts  to  increa.se  the  rate  of  resettlement  of  land  refugees  to  other 
countries.  The  Thai  also  are  concerned  that  the  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Cambodia 
could  spur  a  major  new  refugee  outflow.  This  coud  have  an  added  serious  impact 
on  the  refugee  situation  in  Thailand. 

TAIWAN 

Taiwan  has  provided  first  aslyum  to  about  900  mostly  Chinese  boat  refugees, 
of  whom  only  14  have  been  accepted  for  permanent  resettlement.  They  are  housed 
in  a  camp  financed  and  administered  by  the  Taiwan  authorities. 

Taiwan  claims  that  it  supports  over  1,000  Indochinese  students  who  were  on 
Taiwan  in  1975,  most  of  whom  were  of  Chinese  origin.  It  has  repatriated  about 
2.200  Chinese  from  Vietnam  by  air,  with  perhaps  another  1.000  to  come.  Taiwan 
authorities  have  asserted  that  they  would  accept  for  resettlement  Indochinese 
refugees  of  .Chinese  ethnic  origin  who  applied  at  Taiwan  missions  in  Thailand 
and  Malaysia.  The  offer  was  effectively  nullified,  however,  by  the  requirement 
that,  for  security  reasons,  applicants  must  have  lived  in  a  non-communist  country 
for  five  years  before  applying. 

Taiwan  provides  temporary  shelter  for  refugees  picked  up  at  sea  by  Taiwan- 
flag  vessels  and  brought  to  Taiwan  ports.  Taiwan  does  not  offer  resettlement 
guarantees  for  refugees  picked  up  at  sea  by  its  flag-vessels  and  brought  to  a  non- 
Taiwan  port.  Nor  does  Taiwan  always  permit  non-Taiwan  ships  to  land  refugees 
picked  up  at  sea  at  Taiwan  ports  of  first  call,  even  when  their  resettlement  else- 
where has  been  guaranteed,  except  for  direct  transit  to  the  airport  for  departure 
from  Taiwan. 

VIETNAM 

A'ietnam  is  a  major  source  of  the  exodus  of  Indochinese  refugees  as  well  as 
a  country  of  asylum  for  Khmer  refugees  from  Cambodia.  The  sharp  increase  in 
the  number  of  refugees  leaving  Vietnam  in  1978  resulted  from  an  acceleration 
in  the  spring  of  1978  of  policies  designed  to  impose  the  doctrinaire  economic 
pattern  of  the  North  on  the  .southern  part  of  the  country.  The.se  included  regula- 
tions abolishing  private  business  as  well  as  measures  designed  to  reduce  urban 
population. 

Tlie  business  and  professional  middle  clas.s — which  includes  most  of  the  tradi- 
tionally disliked  Chinese  community — as  well  as  others  considered  surplus  to 
tlie  cities ;  have  been  left  with  few  options  besides  transfer  to  the  remote  and 
bleak  New  Economic  Zones.  Seeing  no  hope  for  survival  in  the  new  society,  they 
have  seized  what  may  be  a  last  chance  to  use  their  remaining  assets  to  procure 
an  escape.  Hanoi  recently  announced  that  nationalization  of  large  landholdings 
in  the  South  will  be  completed  this  spring.  This  may  well  result  in  an  addi- 
tional group  with  a  powerful  motive  for  escape.  The  current  military  hostilities 
between  China  and  Vietnam,  furthermore,  may  cause  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Chinese  attempting  to  leave  the  country. 

As  a  host  country  for  refugees,  until  recently,  the  Vietnamese  Government 
claimed  to  be  caring  for  some  400.000  displaced  persons  from  Camliodia.  It  also 
claims  that,  of  the.se,  approximately  150.000  Khmers  fled  to  Vietnam  and  became 
refugees  as  a  re.sult  of  the  1977-78  border  fighting  or  because  they  wanted  to 
e.scape  the  Pol  Pot  regime's  human  rights  abuses.  The  UNHCR  has  provided  some 
financial  support  for  refugees  in  Vietnam. 

Africa 

REGIONAL    overview 

There  are  more  people  in  distress  in  Africa  today  than  in  any  other  region  of 
the  world.  Armed  conflict  and  civil  strife  may  have  generated  as  many  as  three 
million  refugees  and  displaced  persons  on  the  continent,  especially  in  the  Horn 
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■of  Africa  and  soutliern  Africa.  In  early  1978,  some  one  million  people  were  up- 
rooted by  conflict  in  the  Ogaden  alone.  In  southern  Africa,  refugee  populations 
continue  to  grow  and  could  assume  massive  proportions  in  the  months  ahead. 
The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  measured  not  only  in  terms  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  need  but  also  in  the  serious  destabilizing  impact  of  the  refugees,  both 
civilians  and  combatants,  on  the  economic,  social  and  political  institutions  of  all 
countries  of  first  asylum. 

The  international  community,  through  the  UNHCR,  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cress  (ICRC),  private  voluntary  agencies  and  government 
grants  to  individual  countries,  supports  a  wide  range  of  relief  efforts  throughout 
Africa.  The  UNHCR  currently  estimates  that  its  program  costs  for  all  of  Africa 
in  1979  will  be  $48  million,  not  including  emergency  appeals  which  may  be  issued 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  The  U.S.  plans  to  contribute  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  UNHCR's  financial  requirements  for  Africa.  It  also  is  providing  $14 
million  for  use  by  private  voluntary  organizations  in  southern  Africa,  and  up  to 
$6,225  million  for  use  elsewhere  on  the  continent.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
contributes  to  ICRC  appeals  for  Africa.  The  same  group  of  non-communist  devel- 
oped nations  that  support  UNHCR  efforts  in  other  parts  of  the  world  finances  the 
UNHCR's  Africa  programs. 

COUNTRY    PROFILES 

The  following  profiles  provide  key  information  about  the  refugee  situation  and 
policies  of  the  African  countries  that  have  been  most  seriously  affected  by  the 
refugee  problem. 

ANGOLA 

The  conflict  in  Namibia  lias  resulted  in  the  flight  of  as  many  as  20,000-50,000 
refugees  from  northern  Namibia  to  southern  Angola.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  how 
many  may  be  Southwest  African  People's  Organization  (SWAPO)  guerrillas,  as 
opposed  to  noncombatants.  The  UNHCR  has  provided  food,  medicine,  and  other 
supplies  to  non-combatant  refugees,  particularly  after  the  South  Africa  attack  on 
Cassinga  in  May  1978.  It  estimates  that  its  program  for  Angola  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $.5  million  in  1979. 

If  a  Namibia  settlement  is  achieved,  these  refugees  conceivably  could  return 
to  Namibia  later  this  year.  If  there  is  no  settlement,  however,  and  if  the  conflict 
in  Namibia  escalates,  the  number  of  refugees  probably  vdll  increase. 

Any  contemplated  U.S.  contribution  to  UNHCR  aid  for  these  Nam-ibian  refugees 
would  have  to  take  into  account  the  existing  legislative  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  Foreign  Assistance  Act  funds  for  direct  aid  to  Angola.  It  would  also  have  to 
ensure  that  such  assistance  would  not  become  available  to  armed  combatants. 

( See  section  on  Zaire  for  description  of  Zairian  refugees  in  Angola. ) 

BOTSWANA 

Because  of  its  racially  tolerant  government,  neutrality  and  central  location, 
Botswana  has  served  as  a  place  of  asylum  for  refugees  and  political  exiles  from 
Angola,  South  Africa,  Rhodesia  and  Lesotho.  However,  with  the  escalation  of  the 
fighting  in  Rhodesia,  it  may  soon  face  a  situation  in  which  it  considers  that  it 
cannot  accept  more  of  certain  kinds  of  refugees  without  endangering  its  own 
stability. 

Seven  thousand  Angolan  refugees  have  been  successfully  resettled  in  north- 
western Botswana  and  no  longer  require  international  assistance.  A  small  number 
of  political  exiles  from  Lesotho  have  been  absorbed  in  the  capital  city  of 
Gaborone. 

A  more  difficult  prol)lem  is  posed  by  the  approximately  1,000  South  African 
political  exiles  in  Gaborone,  primarily  urban  students  who  fled  after  the  Soweto 
tiprisings  of  1970.  Among  other  things,  tlieir  urban  background,  political  radi- 
calism, ethnic  differences  and  relative  affluence  (their  UNHCR  stipends  are 
larger  than  tlie  average  Botswana  income)  have  created  tensions  with  the  local 
population.  However,  they  no  longer  represent  a  significant  financial  burden  for 
Botswana  because  of  generous  international  assistance.  In  1978,  the  U.S.  granted 
$6  million  to  tlie  UNHCR  for  the  education  of  the  South  African  refugees  in 
Gaborone  and  plans  a  further  grant  in  1979. 

The  most  serious  problem  is  the  increasing  influx  of  refugees  from  Rhodesia 
into  northeastern  Botswana.  Unlike  their  South  African  counterparts,  they  are 
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primarily  rural,  poorly  educated  and  non-ideological.  However,  they  are  almost 
exclusively  Ndebele  tribesmen  loyal  to  Joshua  Nkomo's  ZAPU  guerrilla  move- 
ment. The  Botswana  Government's  policy  is  not  to  resettle  within  Botswana 
those  military-age  male  refugees  who  wish  to  continue  fighting,  but  to  facilitate 
their  onward  transit  to  ZAPU  camps  in  Zambia  by  airlifts  paid  for  by  the  guer- 
rilla movement  or  by  the  government  itself. 

The  cessation  of  these  flights  in  1978,  despite  a  brief  resumption  in  February 
1979,  at  a  time  when  the  flow  of  refugees  was  increasing  as  fighting  in  Rhodesia 
continued,  has  resulted  in  a  current  backlog  of  some  20,000  refugees  in  transit 
camps  designed  for  fewer  than  5,000.  Botswana  has  reiterated  its  willingness  to 
resettle  in  Botswana  those  refugees  who  do  not  threaten  its  security  by  receiv- 
ing training  from  guerrilla  movements.  However,  it  continues  to  consider 
"refugees"  who  wish  to  join  military  organizations  to  be  a  transit  problem. 

Botswana  maintains  only  two  transit  camps  and  one  permanent  resettlement 
camp  for  women,  children  and  non-combatants.  These  refugees  are  supported  by 
the  UNHCR.  The  United  States  contributed  $1..5  million  in  1978  to  that  program. 
The  ICRC  and  World  Lutheran  Service  are  also  active  in  Botswana.  The  UNHCR 
plans  to  seek  additional  support  for  settlement  of  non-combatant  refugees  within 
Botswana  without  becoming  involved  in  the  transportation  of  potential  com- 
batants. 

The  key  factors  affecting  the  number  of  refugees  in  Botswana  will  be  the  con- 
flict in  Rhodesia  and  ZAPU's  ability  to  transfer  refugees  on  to  Zambia.  The  flow 
of  refugees  from  South  Africa  has  virtually  stopped.  Intensification  of  the 
conflict  in  Rhodesia  or  the  outbreak  of  conflict  between  guerrilla  or  ethnic  fac- 
tions there  could  result  in  an  increase  of  up  to  100,000  refugees  by  the  end  of 
1979,  however. 

DJIBOUTI 

There  are  approxmiately  2.5,000  refugees  in  Djibouti.  Most  of  them  are  no- 
madic Somalis  from  the  Ogaden  who  fled  the  flghting  there  in  1977-1978.  The 
recent  increase  in  guerrilla  activity  in  the  Ogaden  is  believed  to  be  causing  a 
resumtion  of  the  flow.  Because  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  refugees  will 
be  returning  to  Ethiopia  soon,  the  UNHCR  is  moving  forward  with  plans  to 
develop  agricultural  projects  for  them  in  the  refugee  camps. 

The  refugees  have  placed  a  severe  strain  in  Djibouti's  fragile  economy.  They 
constitute  10  percent  of  the  country's  total  population.  The  UNHCR  plans  to 
spend  $631,000  to  assist  refugees  in  1979  and  1978.  The  United  States  has  pro- 
vided $776,000  in  PL  480  Title  II  food  stuffs  as  well  as  some  $200,000  in  disaster 
assistance  funds. 

EQUATORIAL  GUINEA 

As  much  as  one-third  of  Equatorial  Guinea's  population  (estimated  in  197.5 
to  be  310,000)  may  now  have  taken  refuge  in  neighboring  comitries :  60,000-70,000 
in  Gabon  ;  30,000-35,000  in  Cameroon  ;  and  an  unknown  number  in  Nigeria. 

Most  of  the  refugees  are  members  of  the  Fang  ethnic  group  of  Rio  Muni,  the 
mainland  portion  of  Equatorial  Guinea.  Sharing  a  common  language  and  culture 
with  the  Fang  of  neighboring  Gabon  and  Cameroon,  these  refugees  have  been 
fairly  well  integrated  into  local  village  structures.  Their  standard  of  living  is 
roughly  at  the  same  level  as  the  local  population  with  whom  they  are  living. 

A  second  group  of  approximately  10.000  recent  arrivals  in  Cameroon  has 
not  yet  been  absorbed  into  the  local  communities,  however.  Their  greatest 
needs  are  in  the  areas  of  health  and  sanitary  facilities,  temporary  quarters, 
food,  fuel,  and  construction  materials  for  housing,  schools,  clinics  and  reception 
centers. 

The  UNHCR  has  established  a  mission  in  Gabon  and  a  refugee  census  is 
slowly  getting  underway,  UNHCR  allocations  to  Gabon  ($150,000  in  1978)  are 
aimed  at  helping  the  government  organize  social  services  to  provide  docu- 
mentation, education,  resettlement  facilities,  and  jobs  for  the  refugees.  In 
Cameroon,  the  UNHCR  has  proposed  a  $140,000  program  to  furnish  basic  food- 
stuffs through  the  World  Food  Program,  building  materials,  agricultural  im- 
plements and  transport  to  move  the  refugees  from  border  areas. 

Except  for  our  contribution  to  the  UNHCR  General  Program,  the  United 
States   is   currently   providing  no   direct   assistance   to   the   refugees. 
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ETHIOPIA 

Some  8.000  refugees,  mostly  from  southern  Sudan  are  located  in  the  Gondar 
and  Ilubabor  regions  of  Ethiopia.  In  addition,  over  an  estimated  2  million 
Ethiopians  have  been  displaced   within   the  country  for  various   reasons. 

In  1978,  the  United  States  contributed  over  $6  million  through  bilateral  and 
multilateral  channels  to  disaster  assistance  programs  for  displaced  and/or 
destitute  persons  in  the  following  regions:  Bale  (400,000),  Sidamo  (250.000), 
"Welo  and  Tigray  (1.5  million).  The  displaced  persons  in  Bale  and  Sidamo  result 
from  the  hostilities  between  Ethiopia  and  Somalia  in  the  Ogaden  area. 
This  conflict  has  caused  shortages  of  food,  shelter,  and  other  human  services. 
L'SAID  has  provided  .$65,000  for  a  clinic  and  .$85,000  for  a  survey  of  potential 
resettlement  sites. 

The  assistance  provided  in  "Welco  and  Tigray  was  in  respon.se  to  drought  and 
locust  infestation.  These  conditions,  combined  with  political  disorders  in  these 
two  regions,  have  resvdted  in  one-third  of  the  population  of  the.se  regions  suffer- 
ing from  some  form  of  dislocation  and  thereby  requiring  emergency  assistance. 

KENYA 

While  Kenya's  refugee  population  is  not  large,  its  predominently  urban  and 
professional  character  makes  it  difficult  and  expensive  to  ab.sorb.  About  5.000 
of  the  approximately  6,000  refugees  are  Ugandan.  The  remainder  are  from 
Ethiopia  and  a  number  of  other  African  countries. 

The  UNHCR's  total  expenditures  for  1979  are  budgeted  at  $2.13  million. 
The  program  has  concentrated  in  the  past  on  basic  relief  needs  and  on  im- 
proving reception  facilities  for  newly-arrived  refugees.  This  year,  the  em- 
phasis will  shift  to  the  creation  of  a  rural  resettlement  program.  In  addition, 
the  UNHCR  plans  to  spend  .$4.50,000  on  secondary,  technical  and  university 
education  in  1979. 

MOZAMBIQUE 

An  estimated  60,000-80.000  refugees  from  Rhodesia  are  located  in  five  UNHCR- 
financed  camps  in  Mozambique.  (The  existence  in  Mozambique  of  numerous  ZANU 
(Zimbabwe  African  National  Union)  transit  camps  and  military  bases  com- 
plicates any  estimate  of  the  number  of  non-coml>atant  refugees.) 

The  UNHCR  estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  programs  in  ^Mozambique  will 
be  $6.4  million  in  1979.  Other  donors  to  the  five  camps  include  the  United 
Nations  International  Childrens  I<]mergency  Fund  (I'NICEF),  the  World  Food 
Program,  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation,  and  a  number  of  governments,  including  Switzerland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Under  agreements  with  the  Mozambique  Government  in  December 
1977  and  November  1978  the  T'nited  States  has  or  will  be  supplying  over  7,500 
metric  tons  of  foodstuffs  under  PL  480  Title  II. 

NAMIBIA 

An  estimated  4,000  Angolan  refugees  are  in  northern  Namibia  at  the  present- 
time.  Most  of  them  are  presumed  to  I^e  members  of  the  Ovimbundu  tribe  from 
which  the  National  Union  for  Total  Independence  of  Angola    (UNITA)   drawsf 
much  of  its  support  in   its  war  against  the  Popular  Movement  for  Angolan 
Liberation  (MPLA)  government  in  Luanda. 

Care  of  these  refugees  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment which,  at  present,  exercises  ile  facto  controls  over  Namibia.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  these  refugees  have  been  recruited  into  a  regional  forces 
battalion  which  serves  as  an  adjunct  to  the  South  African  Defense  Force  in 
Namibia. 

The  United  States,  international  organizations,  and  foreign  governments  play 
no  role  in  the  care,  maintenance,  and  resettlement  of  the  Angolan  refugees  in 
Namibia. 

EHODESIA 

Over  500,000  people  have  been  forced  from  their  homes  by  the  fighting  in 
Rhodesia.  The  Salisbury  regime  furthermore,  has  required  an  equivalent  num- 
ber to  live  in  "protected  villages."  Private  organizations,  including  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  Christian  Care,  various  church 
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anission  groups,  and  the  Catholic  Commission  on  Social  Service  and  Development 
are  currently  providing  some  humanitarian  assistance  to  them.  Of  these,  the 
ICRC  is  the  most  active. 

Until  recently,  the  United  States  played  no  role  in  this  effort.  In  1978,  how- 
ever, under  Section  533  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  Congress  authorized  the 
allocation  of  up  to  $5  million  for  assistance  to  be  channeled  through  international 
organizations  operating  inside  Rhodesia.  To  date,  the  Administration  has  con- 
tributed $1  million  from  these  funds  for  used  by  the  ICRC  in  its  Rhodesia  pro- 
gram. A  Department  of  State  officer  recently  consulted  with  the  ICRC  and  other 
private  groups  in  Rhodesia  in  order  to  assess  their  programs  and  the  humani- 
tarian needs  of  refugees  with  a  view  to  assuring  the  most  effective  use  of  any 
additional  United  States  contributions  from  these  allocated  fluids. 

The  military  situation  in  Rhodesia  will  determine  the  magnitude  and  character 
of  the  humanitarian  effort  there.  Given  the  current  impasse  in  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  settlement  acceptable  to  all  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  relief 
programs  probably  will  need  to  be  expanded  significantly  in  1979.  Unless  a 
settlement  leading,  at  a  minimum,  to  a  reduction  in  the  extent  of  the  violence 
and  bloodshed  occurs  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  problem  could  reach  major 
proportions  in  the  future. 

SUDAN 

Sudan  has  the  largest  refugee  population  on  the  continent  outside  of  southern 
Africa.  Current  estimates  indicate  that  there  are  some  250,000  refugees  from 
Ethiopia,  3,500  from  Zaire,  and  3.000  from  Uganda.  The  Ugandan  and  Zairian 
refugees,  located  in  southern  Sudan,  have  been  largely  integrated  into  Sudanese 
society  and  do  not  pose  a  significant  problem  for  Sudan.  The  Ethiopian  refugees, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  are  from  Eritrea,  constitute  a  growing  economic  and 
social  burden.  During  1978,  tens  of  thousands  of  Eritreans  fled  to  Sudan  follow- 
ing Ethiopia's  military  campaign  in  Eritrea  in  July  and  November. 

Sudan  recently  has  expressed  interest  in  obtaining  additional  assistance  from 
international  organizations  to  deal  with  this  influx  of  Eritrean  refugees.  Several 
private  European  organizations  are  also  involved  in  providing  refugee  assistance 
to  Sudan.  Under  UNHCR  programs,  the  Eritreans  are  placed  in  camps  and  pro- 
vided food,  medical  supplies  and  shelter.  UNHCR  resources  are  not  adequate 
to  handle  the  increase  of  refugees  during  the  latter  half  of  1978.  however.  The 
UNHCR  estimates  that  its  program  costs  in  1979  will  be  .$2.8  million. 

The  refugee  situation  in  Sunday  will  not  improve  in  1979.  An  early  political 
settlement  which  would  permit  the  refugees  to  return  home  is  unlikely.  Ethiopia 
appears  to  be  determined  to  pursue  a  military  solution  to  the  Eritrean  conflict. 
As  a  result,  more  refugees  will  be  generated. 

TANZANIA 

Tanzania  is  host  to  163,500  refugees,  133,700  are  from  Burundi.  24,400  from 
Rwanda,  3,500  from  Uganda,  and  about  500  from  various  countries  in  southern 
.Africa. 

In  fiscal  year  1978,  the  TTNHCR  spent  an  estimated  .$3,038,.500  in  Tanzania. 
Approximately  one-half  of  that  amount  was  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
settlement  at  :Mishamo.  A  survey  had  found  that  existing  sites  had  only  limited 
water  supplies  and  insufficient  arahle  land.  A  detailed  pan  for  Mishamo  estimates 
that  the  project  will  require  ,$18.5  million  in  the  1978-83  period,  of  which  $2.5 
million  is  budgeted  for  1979. 

The  UNHCR  also  continued  its  assistance  to  older  Burundian  settlements  of 
I'lyankulu.  Katumba.  and  Kigwa.  The  refugees  at  Katumba  have  become  mostly 
self-sufficient  in  food  and  are  growing  soya  beans  and  tobacco  for  cash  crops. 
Fishery  projects  have  been  started,  and  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and 
the  up-grading  of  old  ones  is  continuing. 

ZAIRE 

Several  hundred  thousand  refugees  have  fled  Zaire  to  neighboring  countries 
in  the  past  decades.  About  200.000  went  to  Angola  (most  of  them  in  the  upheavals 
of  Shaba  I  and  II)  and  others  went  to  Zambia.  Tanzania.  Sudan.  Uganda,  and 
"Burundi.  On  June  24,  1978,  President  Mobuto  offered  amnesty  to  all  refugees  who 
would  return  by  December  31.  He  has  since  extended  the  amnesty  to  June  30. 
1979.  The  UNHCR  recently  estimated  that  about  135,000  Zairian  refugees  have 
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returned  from  Angola  since  the  declaration  of  the  amnesty  and  believes  that  few 
Zairians  remaining  in  Angola  are  likely  to  return  in  the  near  future.  The  UNHCR 
is  currently  engaged  in  a  program  to  resettle  the  returnees.  o- aaa        a 

There  also  are  about  35.000  Cabindan  refugees  m  Zaire,  of  whom  2o.000  need 
assistance  The  UNHCR  is  caring  for  about  15.000  in  camps,  but  does  not  provide 
assistance' to  those  close  to  the  border.  The  International  Rescue  Committee  and 
the  Catholic  Relief  Service  operate  in  the  areas  close  to  the  border. 

In  addition  to  the  Cabindans  in  Bas  Zaire,  there  may  be  as  many  as  90,000 
Angolan  refugees  in  the  Cataracts  and  Bandundu  regions  who  receive  food  as- 
sistance from  European  Community  programs  and  the  UNHCR.  Thus  far,  few 
have  returned  to  Angola. 

In  eastern  Zaire  there  are  about  11.000  refugees  from  Burundi  who  are  largely 
self-sufficient.  The  UNHCR  is  assisting  some  of  them  with  a  fishing  development 
project.  The  15,000  refugees  from  Rwanada  located  in  Kivu  have  been  all  but 
assimilated  into  the  Zairian  population.  There  are  less  than  100  refugees  from 
Uganda  in  eastern  Zaire. 

In  addition  to  the  returnees  from  Angola  and  a  few  thousand  from  Sudan  and 
Zambia,  nearly  35,000  Zairians  have  been  repatriated  from  Burundi  since  Presi- 
dent Mobutu's  amnesty  declaration.  Most  of  these  people  had  lived  in  Burundi  for 
years  and  were  not  in  refugee  status.  The  UNHCR  is  currently  examining  with 
the  Government  of  Zaire  the  problem  of  assisting  these  people. 

In  1978,  the  United  States  contributed  $150,000  to  the  UNHCR  to  assist 
Cabindan  refugees  in  Bas  Zaire.  The  UNHCR's  1978  program  called  for  the 
expenditure  of  $3.1  million  for  resettling  these  refugees. 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  resettling  the  thousands  of  returnees  who  re- 
sponded to  President  Mobutu's  offer  of  amnesty,  the  UNHCR  issued  a  special 
international  appeal  in  November  1978  for  $11,375  million  in  cash  and  about  $10 
million  in  foodstuffs  (13,500  metric  tons).  The  United  States  has  pledged  to 
contribute  $5  million  to  the  cash  portion  of  this  appeal  and  has  so  far  made  $3 
million  available  to  the  UNHCR.  The  United  Kingdom  has  contributed  approxi- 
mately $500,000  and  the  European  Community  $5.24  million.  The  food  require- 
ments are  to  be  provided  by  the  World  Food  program. 

The  Angolan  Government  appears  to  be  making  greater  efforts  to  follow-up  on 
President  Neto's  September  1978  speech  inviting  Angolans  in  Zaire  to  return 
home.  The  best  evidence  of  this  new  effort  is  the  visit  of  a  UNHCR  representative 
to  Angola  in  early  January,  at  Angola's  request.  Any  contemplated  US  contribu- 
tion to  a  UNHCR  repatriation  program  would  have  to  take  into  account  the  exist- 
ing legislative  prohibition  on  the  use  of  Foreign  Assistance  Act  funds  for  direct 
aid  to  Angola. 

ZAMBIA 

The  deteriorating  security  situation  in  southern  Africa  during  the  past  five 
years  has  brought  thousands  of  refugees  into  Zambia.  At  the  end  of  1978.  esti- 
mates place  the  refugee  groups  as  follows:  Rhodesia — 40,000;  Angola — 13.000; 
Namibia— 2,200  ;  Zaire— 200  ;  South  Africa— 100. 

The  size  of  the  refugee  population  in  Zambia  in  the  future  will  depend  pri- 
marily on  events  in  Rhodesia.  If  the  conflict  there  accelerates  and  war  develops 
after  a  defeat  of  the  internal  settlement  forces,  the  refugee  flow  into  Zambia 
could  assume  major  proportions.  Presumably,  most  of  the  refugees  in  Zambia 
would  return  to  Zimbabwe  following  the  conclusion  of  a  negotiated  settlement. 
As  for  the  Angolan  refugees  in  Zambia,  their  numbers  probably  will  remain  un- 
changed in  the  months  ahead. 

The  UNHCR,  ICRC,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  Africare,  and  other  pri- 
vate voluntary  agencies  maintain  active  refugee  relief  programs  in  Zambia.  These 
programs  are  supported  by  national  governments,  including  the  United  States. 
The  UNHCR  estimates  that  its  program  costs  for  Zambia  in  1979  will  be  $7.5 
million. 

Near  East  and   South  Asia 

regional  overview 

Comparatively  few  refugees  are  being  generated  in  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia  at  the  present  time.  The  major  refugee  groups  are  the  relatively  static 
Palestinian  refugee  population  of  some  two  million,  the  Soviet  Jews  arriving  in 
Israel  (over  12,000  in  1978),  some  17.000-35.000  Spanish  Saharan  refugees  in  the 
Tindouf  region  of  Algeria,  an  estimated  30,000-35,000  Kurds  in  Iran,  and  about 
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250,000  Pakistani  Bihari  refugees  and  120,000  Muslims  from  Burma  located  in 
camps  iu  Bangladesh. 

The  international  community,  through  the  UNHCR,  the  UNRWA  (for  Pales- 
tinian refugees),  as  well  as  other  private  and  ofiicial  programs,  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  caring  for  and  maintaining  these  broadly  dispersed  groups.  The  United 
States  contributes  substantially  to  the  funding  of  these  programs.  In  the  28  years 
since  UNRWA  was  established  in  1950  to  deal  with  the  Palestinian  refugee  prob- 
lem, the  United  States  has  contributed  over  50  percent  of  total  national  govern- 
ment contributions.  UNRWA's  other  major  financial  supporters  have  been  the 
same  Western  countries  that  also  contribute  heavily  to  refugee  efforts  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Except  for  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Arab  countries  contributed  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  total. 

PALESTINIAN   EEFtTGEES 

An  estimated  two  million  Palestinian  refugees  live  in  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria, 
and  under  Israeli  military  occupation  on  the  W^est  Bank  and  Gaza.  According  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East  (UNRWA),  1,757,000  of  them  are  currently  registered  and  entitled  to  full 
or  partial  assistance  under  the  UNRWA  charter.  ( UNRWA  was  established  as  a 
temporary  agency  in  1950  in  response  to  the  Palestinian  refugee  problem).  An. 
estimated  250,000  additional  Palestinians  who  were  displaced  by  the  1967  Arab- 
Israeli  War  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  entitled  to  UNRWA  support.  (UNRWA 
provides  shelter  for  over  150.000  of  them  in  camps  in  Jordan  and  Syria,  however.) 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  refugees  live  in  UNRWA  camps ;  the  balance  live 
in  host  country  to\^TQS  and  villages.  A  high  percentage  of  the  able-bodied  men 
work  in  the  local  economies  or  in  oil-producing  areas.  Relegation  of  Palestinians 
to  low-paying  jobs,  shortage  of  housing,  and  large  families  require  continuing 
UNRWA  food,  health  care,  and  educational  programs,  however.  About  831,000 
refugees  receive  food  rations  ;  1.5  million  are  entitled  to  medical  care  in  UNRWA 
clinics ;  some  307,000  children  receive  elementary  and  preparatory  education ; 
and  over  11,000  receive  subsidized  secondary,  technical  and  vocational  education. 

Jordan  grants  Palestinian  refugees  passports  and  citizenship  rights.  The 
other  Arab  countries  permit  this  kind  of  integration  on  a  highly  selective  basis 
only.  Most  Palestinians  reject  integration  on  political  and  psychological  groimds, 
however,  and  consider  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  goal  of  achieving  the 
establishment  of  a  Palestine  state. 

UNRWA's  operations  are  financed  largely  by  annual  national  government 
contributions.  During  the  28-year  period  1950-1978,  UNRWA  received  $1.4  billion, 
of  which  the  United  States  contributed  $764  million,  or  over  50  percent  of  total 
contributions.  UNRWA's  major  financial  backers  are  the  same  countries  that 
give  substantial  support  to  refugee  programs  in  other  regions  of  the  world. 
After  the  United  States,  the  leading  contributors  to  UNRWA  during  the  28-year 
period  were:  The  United  Kingdom  ($163  million)  ;  the  European  Community 
($94  million)  ;  Sweden  ($55  million)  ;  Germany  ($42  million)  ;  Japan  ($31  mil- 
lion) ;  and  France  ($27  million).  Except  for  Saudi  Arabia,  which  contributed 
$33  million,  the  Arab  countries  contributed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total. 
Israel  contributed  $9  million. 

In  1978,  the  United  States  contributed  $51  million  to  UNRWA's  budget  of 
$140  million.  The  United  States  also  contributed  $2.7  million  for  economic 
development  and  educational  projects  to  voluntary  agencies  operating  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  In  addition,  the  United  States  contributed  some  $2.5 
million  to  voluntary  agencies  in  Lebanon  in  1978  in  order  to  aid  the  victims  of 
the  civil  war  in  that  country.  The  United  States'  contribution  to  UNRWA  for 
fiscal  year  1979  is  $32  million  of  which  $9.5  million  is  earmarked  by  the  Congress 
as  matching  funds  from  Arab  oil  countries. 

Little  change  in  the  size  of  the  Palestinian  refugee  population  is  expected. 
Until  the  Palestine  issue  is  resolved,  the  refugees  will  continue  to  require  major 
assistance  from  the  international  community.  Any  new  Palestinian  political 
entity,  furthermore,  would  also  need  substantial,  long-term,  foreign  economic- 
support. 

SOVIET  JEWISH   REFUGEES 

Ever  since  its  founding  as  the  Jewish  homeland,  Israel  has  been  a  haven  for 
Jewish  refugees  and  immigrants  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  Under  the  Law 
of  Return,  any  Jew  can  emigrate  to  Israel  at  any  time.  The  Law  of  Return  and 
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Israeli  statutes  granting  special  privileges  to  immigrants  and  refugees  apply 
only  to  people  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Israel  also  accepts  non-Jewish  immigrants 
who  satisfy  the  statutory  conditions  of  its  laws.  The  number  is  believed  to  be 
small,  however. 

Responsibility  for  refugee  resettlement  is  divided  between  the  Ministry  of 
Absorption  and  the  JewLsh  Agency.  The  primary  role  of  the  former  is  to  provide 
housing  for  all  immigrants.  The  Jewish  Agency,  a  quasi-official  agency  is 
responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the  refugee's  migration  to  Israel  as  well  as  assist- 
ance in  overall  integration  and  employment  within  Israel. 

The  Ministry  of  Absorption's  1978  budget  (mostly  for  housing)  was  $147 
million.  This  figure  is  expected  to  increase  to  about  $176  million  in  1979.  The 
Jewish  Agency's  budget  for  its  1978  activities  abroad  and  in  Israel  was  about 
?94  million.  The  Agency's  budget  includes  an  annual  U.S.  grant  of  around  $20 
million  which  is  used  exclusively  for  the  resettlement  of  refugees  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Aliout  27.000  immigrants  come  to  Israel  in  1978  of  whom  some  20,500  were 
refugees.  Most  of  the  latter  were  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Jewish  Agency 
estimates  that  these  figures  wall  increase  in  1979,  including  an  expected  increase 
in  the  number  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees.  (At  the  present  time,  approximately 
S8  percent  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  choose  to  resettle  in  countries  other  than 
Israel :  the  United  States  is  the  country  of  resettlement  choice  for  most.) 

As  indicated  in  the  Soviet  section  of  this  report,  the  UNHCR  is  not  financially 
or  otherwise  involved  in  the  movement  of  Soviet  Jews.  Israel  contributed  $15,000 
to  the  UNHCR  in  1978. 

Political  developments  in  countries  with  sizeable  Jewish  communities  will  in- 
fluence the  size  of  Israel's  refugee  intake  in  1979.  Despite  the  mounting  economic, 
social  and  poltiical  burdens  that  Israel's  open  acceptance  of  Jewish  refugees  and 
immigrants  entails.  Israel  will  continue  to  give  full  effect  to  its  commitment  to  the 
Jewish  homeland  in  the  years  ahead. 

SAHARAN  REFUGEES 

Many  inhabitants  of  the  former  Spanish  Sahara  fled  to  Algeria  during  or  after 
the  occupation  of  the  area  by  Morocco  and  Mauritania  in  late  1975  and  1976.  Ad- 
ditional refugees  have  been  generated  by  continuing  fighting  between  the  forces 
of  the  Algerian-backed  Polisaria  liberation  movement  and  those  of  Morocco  and 
Mauritania.  Most  of  the  refugees  are  believed  to  be  in  camps  in  the  Tindouf  region 
of  southwestern  Algeria. 

There  is  no  consensus,  however,  about  the  number  of  refugees  in  the  Algerian 
camps.  The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  have  not  been  permitted  regu- 
lar access  to  the  refugee  camps  (some  of  the  Polisario  forces  are  based  in  the 
Tindouf  camps)  or  allowed  to  conduct  a  census.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  refu- 
gees range  widely  from  the  120,000  claimed  by  the  Polisario  and  the  Algerian 
Government  to  12,000  cited  by  the  UNHCR  representative  in  Algeria  in  early 
1978.  An  American  who  visited  the  region  in  January  1979  estimated  the  popula- 
tion of  the  23  refugee  camps  at  between  17,000  and  35,000  people.  The  last  census 
of  the  western  Sahara,  which  was  conducted  l)y  Spain  in  1974,  reported  a  popula- 
tion of  74.000.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  camps  include  people  from 
Mali,  Niger,  and  Algeria  in  addition  to  the  refugees  from  the  western  Sahara. 

UNHCR  assistance  to  Saharan  refugees  came  to  a  total  of  $2.4  million  in  1976 
and  an  estimated  $1  million  in  1977.  For  1978,  the  UNHCR  budgeted  $1.4  million. 
:Most  of  the  1978  money  is  being  held  over  for  1979  because  of  inadequate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  refugees.  The  UNHCR  has  been  unsuccessful  in  its  re- 
quests to  the  Algerian  Red  Crescent  for  a  better  accounting  for  UNHCR  con- 
trilmtions.  The  UNHCR  also  claims  that  Algeria  has  rejected  $2  million  in  pro- 
spective donations  from  Holland.  Spain,  and  Sweden  by  refusing  to  permit  audits 
and  procurements  tied  to  sources  in  the  donating  countries. 

The  United  States  contributed  $100,000  to  the  refugees  through  the  ICRC  in 
1976.  We  have  since  indicated,  however,  that  while  we  remain  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  the  refugees,  we  believe  that  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
T'NHCR  should  be  resolved  before  we  give  consideration  to  a  further  contribution 
of  oifher  food  or  money. 

If  military  and  political  pressure  on  Mauritania  were  to  result  in  an  aiitono- 
tnous  or  independent  state  acceptable  to  the  Polisario  in  the  Mauritanian-con- 
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trolled  portion  of  the  Sahara,  some  of  the  refugees  might  leave  the  camps  for  that 
area.  Since  Morocco  opposes  the  creation  of  a  Polisario  mini-state,  however,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  refugee  problem  will  be  solved  in  this  fashion. 

KUEDISH  REFUGEES 

Approximately  30,000-35,000  Kurds  fled  from  Iraq  to  Iran  in  the  wake  of  th_e 
abortive  Kurdish  rebellion  against  the  central  government  of  Iraq  in  1974/75. 
Some  30,000  Kurds  who  could  not  escape  the  country  have  been  imprisoned,  and 
approximately  300,000  have  been  forced  from  their  mountain  homes  in  the  North 
to  the  southern  desert  of  Iraq. 

Most  of  the  Kurdish  refugees  in  Iran  are  located  in  Tehran.  The  UNHCR  has 
helped  to  arrange  the  resettlement  of  some  1,400  of  them  in  third  countries.  The 
United  States  accepted  700  in  1977  and  is  prepared  to  accept  more. 

BIHARI   AND   ARAKANESE  REFUGEES 

The  Biharis 

The  Biharis  are  Pakistani,  on-Bengali-speaking  residents  of  Bangladesh. 
After  Bangladesh  won  its  independence  in  1971,  over  275,000  Biharis  were  ac- 
cused of  .supporting  Pakistan  in  the  struggle  and  were  forced  into  refugee 
camps.  Pakistan  was  asked  to  "repatriate"  them.  Some  Biharis  have  been  re- 
patriated and  Pakistan  has  agreed  to  accept  an  additional  25.000.  About  250,000 
remain  in  Bangladesh.  The  UNHCR  is  directly  involved  in  repatriation  and 
resettlement  efforts. 

The  Bangladesh  Government  provides  food  to  the  Bihari  refugee  camps 
through  its  ration  system.  (Some  US  PL  480  food  aid  is  used  in  Bangladesh's 
ration  system  and  thus  finds  its  way  to  the  Bihari  camps.)  In  addition,  USAID 
supports  several  private  voluntary  organizations  who  work  with  Biharis.  The 
United  States  has  urged  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  to  resolve  the  Bihari  ques- 
tion through  bilateral  negotiations. 

Pakistan  is  unUkely  to  accept  any  additional  Biharis  after  the  25,000  al- 
ready agreed  to.  Gradually,  Bangladesh  may  reintegrate  the  Biharis  (many  of 
whom  possess  needed  skills)  into  Bangladesh  society.  Little  change  in  the 
situation  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 

The  Arakanese 

Almost  all  of  the  Arakanese  are  Muslims  who  claim  to  be  citizens  or  legal 
residents  of  Burma.  They  began  crossing  into  Bangladesh  from  Burma's  north- 
ern Arakan  state  in  April  or  May  of  1978.  They  claimed  that  they  had  been 
forced  out  of  their  homes  and  terrorized  by  Burmese  authorities.  Burma 
claimed  that  they  were  illegal  aliens.  By  mid-year,  about  200,000  had  crossed 
into  Bangladesh. 

Bangladesh  and  Burma  have  since  agreed  to  a  repatriation  scheme.  After 
some  initial  difficulties,  repatriation  is  now  proceeding  at  a  rate  of  about  2.300 
every  three  days.  Approximately  80,000  have  now  returned  to  Burma.  If  the 
present  rate  of  repatriation  can  be  maintained,  all  of  those  refugees  who  are 
eligible  should  be  repatriated  in  1979. 

The  UNHCR  1979  budget  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Arakanese  is 
$5.5  million.  Saudi  Arabia  has  made  a  grant  of  $10  million  to  pay  for  all  food 
costs  in  1979  and  operates  a  hospital  for  the  refugees  with  a  staff  of  seven 
medical  doctors.  (Health  conditions  in  the  camps  have  been  poor  and  the  disease 
and  mortality  rate  has  been  high.)  The  United  States  has  contributed  $500,000 
to  the  UNHCR  Arakanese  project. 

Latin  America 

regional  overview 

The  refugee  situation  in  Latin  America  is  no  longer  dominated  by  the  20 
year-long  exodus  of  over  one  million  Cubans.  Latin  America  continues  to  gen- 
erate significant  numbers  of  refugees  and  displaced  people,  however.  The  main 
causes  of  this  flow  have  changed  little  over  time.  They  are:  the  flight  from 
violent  civil  strife— as  in  Nicaragua  in  1978 ;  escape  from  political  persecution 
and  terrorism— whether  of  the  left  or  the  right ;  and  the  search  for  a  better  life 
through  increased  economic  opportunities. 
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The  Cuban  refugees  are  of  special  interest  to  the  United  States.  Since  1959 
when  the  Castro  regime  came  into  power,  Cuba  has  generated  the  largest  move- 
ment of  refugees  in  Latin  America.  Some  700,000  Cubans  have  sought  refuge  in 
the  United  States.  During  1979,  approximately  10,000  Cuban  refugees  may  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  under  the  Special  Cuban  Political  Prisoner  Parole 
Program  which  provides  for  the  admission  of  some  3,500  political  prisoners  and 
their  families.  Many  of  these  people,  as  well  as  an  additional  5,000-6,000  former 
prisoners  who  also  would  like  to  leave  Cuba,  are  in  severe  financial  circum- 
stances. They  will  have  great  difficulty  in  emigrating  without  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States. 

By  both  choice  and  necessity,  most  Latin  American  refugees  traditionally 
have  sought  and  found  haven  in  neighboring  countries  of  the  region.  (An  in- 
creasing number,  however,  now  seek  resettlement  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.)  As  a  consequence  of  this  tradition,  Latin  American  governments  tend 
to  view  the  refugee  problem  as  a  primarily  regional,  as  opposed  to  global,  phe- 
nomenon and  responsibility. 

Increasingly,  immigration  from  outside  the  region  is  being  limited  to  per- 
sons with  needed  skills  and  professional  qualifications.  When  urged  to  shoulder 
a  larger  share  of  the  world  refugee  burden,  Latin  American  governments  cite 
the  limitations  that  unemployment,  cultural  differences,  and  severe  budgetary 
limitations  impose  on  their  ability  to  accept  refugees  from  outside  the  re.gion. 
(These  conditions  when  added  to  the  uncertainties  that  stem  from  political 
instability  in  a  number  of  countries,  in  turn,  make  Latin  America  a  less  at- 
tractive prospect  for  many  such  refugees. ) 

The  world  community,  through  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR),  in  Latin  America.  In  1978,  however,  Latin  America's  share 
of  the  $145  million  in  world  contributions  to  the  UNHCR  came  to  a  total  of  only 
$111,500.  Latin  America,  furthermore,  accepted  only  a  comparative  handful  of 
refugees  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Long-term  economic  problems  preclude  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  smaller 
Latin  American  countries  from  active  participation  in  international  refugee 
relief  efforts.  Some  of  the  leading  Latin  American  countries,  however,  have 
the  resources,  levels  of  development  and  growth  potential  that  would  enable 
them  to  make  a  greater  contribution  than  they  are  making  now. 

Country  Profiles 

The  following  country  sections  provide  key  information  about  the  actions 
and  policies  of  Latin  American  countries  that  have  figured  prominently  in  the 
region  as  generators  of  refugees,  countries  of  asylum,  or,  in  some  instances, 
both.  Brief  discussions  of  several  countries  that  have  been  less  involved  in 
or  affected  by  the  movement  of  refugees  are  also  included  for  illustrative  purposes. 

ARGENTINA 

Argentina  has  long  followed  a  policy  of  accepting  refugees  from  Europe  and 
other  Latin  American  countries.  The  number  of  refugees  arriving  from  Europe 
has  dwindled  since  the  post-World  War  II  period.  Some  6.000  of  the  approxi- 
mately 18,000  persons  who  fled  to  Argentina  from  nearby  countries — principally 
Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay — since  the  beginning  of  1973  have  been  allowed 
to  stay  permanently.  The  Argentine  Government  has  regarded  refugees  who 
arrived  after  August  1976  as  normal  immigrants. 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  is  assisting 
refugees  with  the  approval  and  limited  financial  support  of  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment. In  1978,  the  UNHCR  resettled  1,838  refugees  in  third  countries.  Argen- 
tina offers  schooling  and  medical  services  to  persons  in  UNHCR  refugee  status 
and  contributes  .$25,000  annually  to  the  UNHCR. 

Argentina  recently  agreed  to  accept  100  Indoehinese  refugees.  Success  in 
their  resettlement  could  lead  to  further  such  offers.  In  any  event,  Argentina 
can  be  expected  to  continue  to  offer  refuge  to  Europeans  and  other  Latin 
Americans  who  are  willing  to  accept  immigrant  status. 

BRAZIL 

Brazil  provisionally  accepts  Latin  American  refugees  for  eventual  resettle- 
ment elsewhere.  The  UNHCR  representative  in  Brazil  processed  the  resettle- 
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meut  of  more  than  1,000  such  refugees  in  third  countries  between  May  1977  and 
July  1978.  The  fact  that  most  refugees,  including  an  estimated  30,000  Argen- 
tines, are  unregistered,  is  a  serious  problem  for  Brazil. 

Brazil  accepts  "qualified"  refugees  for  permanent  resettlement  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  In  1978,  it  recevied  243  European  professionals  and  technicians  (and 
their  262  dependents)  who  had  been  recruited  and  placed  by  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration  (ICEM).  Brazil  contributed  over 
$425,000  in  1978  to  ICEM  and  that  organization's  placement  efforts  in  Brazil. 
It  contributed  $50,000  to  the  UNHCR. 

In  January,  Brazil  agreed  to  accept  26  of  66  Vietnamese  boat  refugees  pre- 
viously rescued  by  a  Brazilian  tanker.  The  other  40  had  been  accepted  earlier 
by  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia.  Brazil  considers  that  refugees 
are  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  region  from  which  they  come.  In  this 
regard,  it  has  cited  the  difficulty  it  has  experienced  in  assimilating  some  5,000 
Koreans  who  have  entered  the  country  illegally  as  well  as  the  pressures  that 
the  entry  of  many  refugees  would  place  on  the  job  market. 

CHILE 

Chile  has  not  accepted  refugees  in  recent  years  and  none  are  projected  for 
1979.  It  long  has  had  a  net  outmigration  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor, 
including  an  estimated  several  hundred  thousand  Chileans  who  went  to  Argentina 
for  largely  economic  reasons. 

The  Chilean  economy  is  undergoing  a  major  transformation,  unemployment 
is  high,  and  there  is  virtually  no  unowned  agricultural  land.  The  government's 
resettlement  services  currently  are  over-loaded  by  Chileans  expelled  by  Argen- 
tina in  connection  with  the  Beagle  Channel  dispute.  Thousands  of  exiles,  further- 
more, are  awaiting  permission  to  return  to  the  country  after  the  political  up- 
heavals of  the  past  nine  years. 

Chile  contributes  about  $82,000  annually  to  ICEM  for  outbound  migrants.  It 
contributed  $12,000  to  the  UNHCR  in  1978  and  $15,000  for  1979.  Chile  can  perhaps 
best  contribtue  to  easing  the  international  refugee  problem  by  readmitting  and 
resettling  its  own  citizens  who  left  the  country  for  political  or  economic  reasons. 

COLOMBIA 

Colombia  is  a  poor  country  with  a  high  unemployment  rate.  It  has  a  relatively 
homogenous  population  and  is  uncomfortable  with  the  thought  of  any  significant 
influx  of  foreigners.  Colombia  is  encouraging  emigration  rather  than  immigra- 
tion, although  some  refugees  are  accepted  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

About  30  refugees  were  accepted  in  1978.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  Nicaraguans 
^ho  sought  political  asylum  in  the  Colombian  Embassy  in  Managua  or  who  made 
unauthorized  landings  on  Colombian  islands  off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua.  Three 
or  four  Vietnamese  refugees  are  believed  to  have  been  accpted  in  1978. 

Neither  the  1978  nor  1979  Colombian  budgets  specifically  allocated  funds  for 
refugee  resettlement.  Colombia  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  its  regular  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations  and  does  not  consider  that  it  is  in  a 
position  to  take  on  any  additional  such  financial  obligations.  It  contributed  $4,320 
to  the  UNHCR  in  1978. 

COSTA  EICA 

Costa  Rica  has  a  long-standing  policy  of  granting  asylum  to  political  refugees. 
Most  recently,  the  government  announced  on  January  24  that  it  is  prepared  to 
receive  138  Cuban  political  prisoners.  The  recent  violence  in  Nicaragua,  further- 
more, has  brought  several  hundred  refugees  to  Costa  Rica  from  that  country. 
They  receive  assistance  from  international  agencies,  particularly  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC).  The  United  States  has  not  been 
directly  involved  in  this  relief  effort.  Prior  to  this  latest  influx,  thousands  of 
Nicaraguans  had  relocated  in  Costa  Rica  for  a  varity  of  political  and  economic 
reasons. 

A  substantial  escalation  of  hostilities  in  Nicaragua  undoubtedly  would  result 
in  more  refugees  from  the  country  and  strain  Costa  Rica's  ability  to  care  for 
them.  As  long  as  this  is  a  possibility,  Costa  Rica  is  unlikely  to  agree  to  accept 
more  than  a  token  number  of  refugees  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Costa  Rica 
did  not  contrbiute  to  the  UNHCR  in  1978. 
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CUBA 


Almost  700,000  Cubans  left  their  homeland  and  sought  refuge  in  the  United: 
States  between  1959,  when  Castro  took  power,  and  the  opening  of  the  United 
States  Interests  Section  in  Havana  in  1977.  The  Cuban  refugee  program  was- 
initiated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  in 
1961  in  order  to  help  new  arrivals  resettle  and  find  employment.  Some  260,000 
persons  were  brought  to  the  United  States  on  a  special  Cuban  refugee  airlift 
between  1965  and  1973. 

The  refugee  program's  budget  reached  a  high  of  $143.6  million  in  1973.  The 
Cuban  Government  unilaterally  halted  the  refugee  flights  in  that  year,  however. 
For  the  next  few  years,  Cubans  were  able  to  reach  the  United  States  only  in. 
small  boats  or  by  going  to  Spain  and  applying  there  for  7th  (refugee)  preference 
visas.  With  Cuban  arrivals  down  to  a  trickle,  the  HEW  program  also  declined. 
By  FY  1978,  its  budget  had  dropped  to  $71.8  million.  The  $57.3  million  budget  for 
FY  1979  will  decline  to  $54  million  in  FY  1980. 

The  only  refugee  program  presently  being  implemented  for  Cuba  is  the  Special 
Cuban  Political  Prisoner  Parole  Program  requested  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
November  1978  and  authorized  that  same  month.  Under  this  program,  the  United 
States  will  parole  some  3,500  political  prisoners  and  their  families — perhaps 
10,000  persons  in  all.  They  will  be  processed  for  entry  at  the  United  States 
Interests  Section  in  Havana  and  be  granted  parole  under  Section  212fd)(5) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act.  The  program,  as  presently  constituted, 
will  probably  be  completed  near  the  end  of  calendar  year  1979. 

The  present  Cuban  refugee  program  is  scaled  to  the  number  of  political  prison- 
ers. Since  not  all  of  these  prisoners  will  wish  to  come  to  the  United  States,  we  also 
will  be  able  to  grant  parole  to  a  number  of  former  prisoners,  i.e.,  those  released 
prior  to  August  1,  1978.  There  are  an  estimated  5,000-6,000  former  prisoners, 
however,  who  wish  to  leave  Cuba  and  who  are  in  difiicult  straits.  Many  of  them 
who  have  immediate  family  members  in  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  gain 
entry  with  immigrant  visas.  At  least  1,000-2,000  are  likely  to  be  left  in  Cuba, 
however,  unable  to  obtain  immigrant  visas  and  with  the  special  parole  program 
exhausted.  When  that  point  is  reached,  probably  late  in  this  calendar  year,  the 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider  additional  pai'ole  authorizations. 

No  international  refugee  relief  organizations  are  assisting  in  the  emigration 
of  Cuban  political  prisoners.  Venezuela  plans  to  take  as  many  as  1,200  of  them 
and  Costa  Rica  138. 

At  the  same  time  that,  like  Vietnam,  Cuba  now  permits  the  emigration  of 
some  citizens  it  considers  undesirable,  it  also  has  provided  asylum  to  some 
political  refugees  from  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  other  countries.  It  has  not  been 
active  in  international  refugee  relief  efforts  and  does  not  contribute  to  the 
UNHCR. 

ECUADOR 

Only  196  refugees  are  registered  in  Ecuador.  They  entered  the  country  a.<? 
political  asylees  or  with  refugee  status  and  have  been  given  indefinite  refugee 
visas  by  the  Ecuadorian  Government.  In  addition,  several  times  that  numl^er  of 
Chilean,  Argentine,  and  Uruguayan  citizens  now  live  in  Ecuador  who  either 
cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  return  home.  Most  of  them  entered  Ecuador  on  tourist 
visas  and  subsequently  regularized  their  status.  Others  remain  in  the  country 
illegally. 

The  Ecumenical  Committee  for  Refugees  is  the  main  refugee  organization 
in  Fx-uador.  It  receives  most  of  its  funds  from  the  UNHCR  (which  it  represents 
in  Ecuador)  and  the  balance  from  the  Catholic  Church  and  some  Protestant 
groups.  The  Committee  sponsors  refugees  and  seeks  their  permanent  resettle- 
ment either  in  Ecuador  or  elsewhere.  The  Ecuadorian  Government  provides  nO' 
financial  assistance  to  refugees.  Its  contribution  is  confined  to  providing  refugees 
with  legal  status  and  work  permits. 

HONDURAS 

An  estimated  10,000  refugees  entered  Honduras  in  September  1978  in  order 
to  escape  the  violence  in  Nicaragua.  By  mid-November,  7,654  were  ofiicially 
registered  with  the  UNHCR.  The  refugees  were  granted  90-day  visas  in  the- 
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-expectation  that  they  might  return  to  Nicaragua  for  the  December  harvest. 
When  this  did  not  hapen,  the  Honduran  Government  decided  in  late  December 
1978  to  extend  their  visas  for  an  additional  90  days.  Despite  the  burden  the 
refugees  have  placed  on  Honduras,  the  government  has  indicated  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  repatriate  them  against  their  will. 

IMost  of  the  refugees  are  now  located  in  three  UNHCR-financed  camps  operated 
by  the  Honduran  Red  Cross.  Since  September  1978,  the  UNHOR  has  budgeted 
?i.l  million  for  their  care.  Honduras  has  not  requested  United  States  assistance, 
but  the  UNHCR  has  asked  about  a  possible  U.S.  contribution  of  up  to  one-third 
of  the  $1.1  million.  If  there  is  a  major  renewal  of  the  violence  in  Nicaragua, 
another  wave  of  refugees  can  be  expected  from  that  country, 

MEXICO 

Mexico  has  a  long  tradition  of  providing  haven  for  Latin  American  and 
Spanish  Republican  political  refugees.  Following  the  ouster  of  Chilean  President 
AUende,  for  example,  it  accepted  a  considerable  number  of  Chilean  refugees. 
Mexico  has  no  formal  refugee  program,  however,  is  not  a  signatory  to  interna- 
tional conventions  on  refugees,  does  not  contribute  to  the  UNHCR,  and  has  indi- 
cated no  interest  in  receiving  any  significant  number  of  refugees  from  outside 
Latin  America. 

Mexico's  large  population  growth  and  high  rate  of  unemployment  severely 
limit  its  capacity  to  absorb  refugees  at  the  present  time.  This  situation  could 
change,  however,  if  the  anticipated  revenues  from  its  major  oil  reserves  are 
successfully  applied  in  resolving  the  country's  economic  problems. 

NICARAGUA 

Months  of  political  instability  leading  to  widespread  violence  in  September 
1978  caused  over  10,000  Nicaraguans  to  seek  refuge  in  neighboring  countries, 
principallv  Honduras.  It  also  resulted  in  the  displacement  within  the  country  of 
some  18,000  families  in  October.  This  figure  has  since  declined  to  approximately 
5.000  families.  Nicaragua's  political  problems  remain  unresolved.  If  there  is  a 
renewal  of  major  violence,  more  refugees  and  displaced  persons  will  be  generated. 

The  major  relief  effort  for  displaced  families  has  consisted  of  food  distribu- 
tion carried  out  by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  the 
Nicaraguan  Red  Cross,  and  other  voluntary  agencies,  including  the  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  the  Church  World  Services,  and  other  religious  groups.  The 
United  States  has  provided  emergency  food  and  medical  supplies  valued  at 
$45,000.  To  help  finance  its  efforts,  the  ICRC  has  called  for  donations  amounting 
to  $2  million,  of  which  some  $600,000  has  been  collected  to  date. 

PANAMA 

Panama  does  not  have  a  formal  refugee  program,  but  does  accept  a  limited 
numlier  of  refugees  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  During  1978  Panama  provided  tem- 
porarv  refuge  to  an  estimated  75-100  refugees  from  Cuba  seeking  to  resettle  in 
the  United  States.  It  also  gave  temporary  refuge  to  an  unknown  number  of 
political  dissidents  and  Sandinista  guerrillas  from  Nicaragua.  The  government 
has  moved  to  cancel  the  Panamanian  registry  of  several  ships  carrying  Indo- 
chinese  refugees  on  grounds  of  violation  of  shipping  safety  regulations. 

PARAGUAY 

Paraguay  traditionally  has  accepted  refugees  and  immigrants  from  other  Latin 
American  countries.  Its  recent  limited  experience  with  Korean  and  Indochinese 
refugees  has  not  been  markedly  successful,  however.  The  commercial  competi- 
tiveness of  some  Korean  immigrants  has  been  resented,  and  10  Japanese  Govern- 
ment-sponsored Vietnamese  families  who  were  unable  to  carry  on  their  vocation 
as  fishermen  had  difiiculty  in  adjusting  to  new  occupations.  (Approximately  12 
ethnic  Chinese  from  Laos  and  Vietnam  have  also  settled  in  Paraguay  as  well  as 
an  unknown  number  of  white  Rhodesians. ) 

Paraguay  i.s  relatively  under-populated  and  probably  could  absorb  additional 
refugees.  Any  such  effort  would  require  long-term  international  financial  support, 
however. 
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PERU 

Peru  provided  temporary  refuge  to  approximately  3,000  Chileans  following  the 
overthrow  of  Chilean  President  Allende  in  1973.  Not  permitted  to  work  in  Peru, 
they  were  supported  by  the  UNHCR.  Only  about  50  of  the  least  educated  and 
skilled  remain.  The  others,  including  some  400  who  came  to  the  United  States, 
have  been  permanently  resettled  elsewhere.  Peru's  extreme  financial  and  eco- 
nomic difficulties  seriously  limit  its  ability  to  contribute  to  international  refugee 
relief  efforts. 

VENEZUELA 

Venezuela  has  been  a  haven  for  many  refugees  from  other  Latin  American 
countries  since  1958  when  it  returned  to  democracy.  These  include  as  many  as 
30,000  Chileans,  some  of  whom  fled  for  political  reasons,  as  well  as  others  who 
sought  better  economic  opportunities  in  Venezuela.  There  are  also  sizable  colonies 
of  Argentines,  Peruvians,  Bolivians,  Paraguayans,  Uruguayans,  and  some  from 
Central  America. 

In  1978,  Venezuela  accepted  an  undetermined  number  of  Portuguese  former 
residents  of  Mozambique  and  Angola.  It  also  received  132  Nicaraguan  political 
asylees  and  200  former  political  prisoners  from  Cuba.  The  government  plans  to 
admit  approximately  1,000  more  Cubans  in  1979. 

Venezuela's  active  but  highly  selective  refugee  relief  efforts  have  been  confined 
largely  to  the  Latin  American  area.  It  has  indicated  that  it  is  not  in  a  position 
to  receive  refugees  from  other  parts  of  the  world  at  the  present  time.  Venesuela 
pays  for  its  own  refugee  programs.  It  contributed  $5,000  to  the  UNHCR  in  1978. 
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